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PEEFACE. 


AS in former volumes, the papers here included embrace a wide range of 
subjects. In Optics, Arts. 149, 150 deal with the reflexion of light at 
a twin plane of a crystal and, besides revealing unexpected peculiarities 
respecting polarization, explain some remarkable phenomena observed by 
Prof. Stokes. Attention may also be called to Art. 185 in which it is shown 
that the light found by Jamin to be reflected from water at the polarizing 
angle is to be attributed to a film of grease, and to Art. 157 ''On the Limit 
to Interference when Light is radiated from moving Molecules.” 

Several papers treat of capillary questions. In Art. 170 Plateau's 
“ Superficial Viscosity ” is traced to greasy contamination of water surfaces. 
The theory of Surface Forces is expounded in Arts. 176, 186, 19e3, and atten- 
tion is called to T. Youngs remarkable estimates of molecular magnitudes. 

The relative densities of Hydrogen and Oxygen and th(? composition of 
Water are the subjects of Arts, 146, 153, 187. 

In Acoustics the most important paper is probably that on Bells 
(Art. 164). The modes of vibration and the corresponding partial tones 
of a large number of bells are there recorded. 

The next volume will bring the Collection down to about the present 
tin^e and, it is hoped, may be ready in about a year. 

Terling Place, With am, 

December 1901 . 



The works of the Lord are greats 

Sought out of all them iJiat have pleasure therein. 
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142 . 


ON THE MAINTENANCE OF VIBRATIONS BY FORCES OF 
DOUBLE FREQUENCY, AND ON THE PROPAGATION 
OF WAVES THROUGH A MEDIUM ENDOWED WITH A 
PERIODIC STRUCTURE. 


[Philosophical Magazine, XXIV. pp. 145 — 159; 1887.] 


The nature of the question to be first considered may be best explained 
by a paragraph from a former paper*, in which the subject was briefly 
treated. “There is also another kind of maintained vibration which, from 
one point of view, may be regarded as forced, inasmuch as the period is 
imposed from without, but which differs from the kind just referred to 
(ordinary forced vibrations) in that the imi)osod periodic variations do not 
tend directly to displace the body from its configuration of equilibrium. 
Probably the best-known example of this kind of action is that form of 
Melde’s experiment in which a fine string is maintained in transverse 
vibration by connecting one of its extremities with the vibrating prong of a 
massive tuning-fork, the direction of motion of the point of attachment being 
parallel to the length of the string The effect of the motion is to render 
the tension of the string periodically variable; and at first sight there is 
nothing to cause the string to depart from its equilibrium condition of 
straightness. It is known, however, that under these circumstances the 
equilibrium position may become unstable, and that the string may settle 
down into a state of permanent and vigorous vibration whose period is the 
double of that of the point of attachment X'' Other examples of acoustical 
interest are mentioned in the paper. 

“ On Maintained Vibrations.” Phil. Mag. April, 1883, p. 229. [Vol. n. Art. 97.] 
t ^*When the direction of motion is transverse, the case falls under the head of ordinary 
forced vibrations.” 

t ** See Tyndall’s Sound, 3rd ed. ch. in. § 7, where will also be found a general explanation 
of the mode of action.” 
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My attention was recalled to the subject by Mr Glaisher’s Address to the 
Astronomical Society* in which he gives an interesting account of the 
treatment of mathematically similar questions in the Lunar Theory by 
Mr Hillf and by Prof. AdamsJ. The analysis of Mr Hill is in many 
respects incomparably more complete than that which I had attempted; 
but his devotion to the Lunar Theory leads the author to pass by many 
points of great interest which arise when his results are applied to other 
physical questions. 

By a suitable choice of the unit of time, the equation of motion of the 
vibrating body may be put into the form 

5 + (0„ + 20. cos 20 w = 0 ; (1) 

where is a positive quantity, which may usually be treated as small, 
representing the dissipative forces. (Hq + 2@i cos 2t) represents the coefficient 
of restitution, which is here regarded as subject to a small imposed periodic 
variation of period tt. Thus is positive, and is to be treated as 
relatively small. 

The equation to which Mr HilFs researches relate is in one respect less 
general than (1), and in another more general. It omits the dissipative term 
proportional to k ; but, on the other hand, fis the Lunar Theory demands, it 


includes terms 

proportional to cos 4t, cos 6^, &c. 

Thus 


+ (Bo -f 2 Bi cos 2t -f 202 cos 4 / 4- . . i ( 2 ) 

or 

dHu ^ ^ 

+@«;- 0 , 

(3) 

where 

0 = 2„0„e=*’“, 

(*) 

n being any integer, and i representing v'(— 1). 

In the present investigation 


It will be convenient to give here a sketch of Mr HilFs method and 
results. Remarking that when @ 2 , &c. vanish, the solution of (3) is 

w = -f (5) 


* Monthly Notices, Feb. 1887. 

+ ** On the Part of the Motion of the Lunar Perigee which is a Function of the Mean Motions 
of the Sun and Uoon,^* Acta Mathematical viii. 1; 1886. Mr Hiirs work was first published 
in 1877. 

X ** On the Motion of the Moon’s Node, in the case when the orbits of the Sun and Moon are 
supposed to have no Eccentricities, and when their Mutual Inclination is supposed to be 
indefinitely small.” Monthly Notices, Nov. 1877. 
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where K, K' arc arbitrary constants, and c=\/(0o)» shows that in the 
general case we may assume as a particular solution 

( 6 ) 


the value of c being modified by the operation of 0,, &c., and the original 
term being accompanied by subonlinate terms corresponding to the 

positive and negative integral values of a. 

The multiplication by 0, £is given in (4), does not altcu* the fonn of (6); 
and the result of the substitution in the differential equation (3) may be 
written 

(c + - S„0m-n&n = 0, (7) 

which holds for all integral values of m, positive and negative. These 
conditions determine the ratios of all the coefficients hn to one of them, e.g., 
bo, which may then be regarded jis the arbitrary constant. They also 
detennine c, the main subject of quest. Mr Hill writes 

[n] = (c -f ~ 0« ; (8) 

so that the equations take the form 


+ 2 ] 6-2 - 


- 0. 


- 0 

^ 0, 


6-2- 
3 6„2 — 



6_] — 02 6o — 03 6j — 04 62 — . . . 

= 0 , 

- 1 ] 6, - H, 6 , - . . . 

= 0 , 

H, 


= 0 , 

0, 


= 0 , 



= 0 . 


..(9) 


The detenninant formed by eliminating the 6 s from these equations is 
denoted by il) (c) ; so that the equation from which c is to be foiind is 

5)(c) = 0 (10) 

The infinite series of values of c determined by (10) cannot give inde- 
pendent solutions of (3), — a differential equation of the second order only. 
It is evident, in fact, that the system of equations by which c is determined 
is not altered if we replace c by c + where v is any positive or negative 
integer. Neither is any change incurred by the substitution of — c for c. 
"It follows that if (10) is satisfied by a root c = Co, it will also have, as roots, 
all the quantities contained in the expression 

+ Co -f 2n, 

where n is any positive or negative integer or zero. And these are all the 
roots the equation admits of ; for each of the expressions denoted by [?i] is of 
two dimensions in c, and may be regarded as introducing into the equation 
the two roots 2w -f Co and 2/1 — Cq. Consequently the roots are cither all real 
or all imaginary; and it is impossible that the equation should have any 
equal root unless all the roots are integral.** 


1—2 
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On these grounds Mr Hill concludes that I) (c) must be such that 

I) (c) = A [cos (ttc) - cos (ttCo)] (11) 

identically, where A is some constant independent of c ; whence on putting 

c = 0, 

1) (0) = ^ [1 - cos (ttCo)], (12) 

in which, if we please, Cq may be replaced by c. The value of A may now be 
determined by comparison with the particular case = 0, == 0, &c., for 

which of course c = Thus if 2)'(0) denote the special form then assumed, 
i,e, the simple product of the diagonal constituents, 

2) ' (0) = ^ [1 - cos (tt V@«)], (13) 

and 

1— cos(7rc) _ sin^(j7rc) _2)(0) 

“ sin^iTT V^ “ 2)^ ^ 

The fraction 2) (0) -r 2)' (0) is denoted by □(0). It is the determinant 
formed from the original one by dividing each row by the constituent in 
the diagonal, so as to reduce all the diagonal constituents to unity, and by 
making c vanish. Thus 

l-c.»(^) 

1 — cos(7rV®o) ^ ^ ^ 

where 


□ ( 0 ) = 


.+ 1 - 


0 , 






04 


4 “ - 0 , 4 » - 0 , 4 ’ - 0 , 4 » - 0 „ ' 


0. ^ 1 _ 0. 


05 


05 


2*-0, 


2 = - 00 2 » - 00 2 = - @0 


@1 


0 ,_ 

'■- '00 0*“ - 00 

0. 00 


+ 1 

0 . 


01 0s 

6*-0o'’O=‘-0o 


2 = - 00 2 » - 0 „ 2 * - 00 

04 0» 05 


+ 1 - 


01 


2 >- 0 „ 


01 


4» - 00 4> - 00 4» - 0. 4= - 0, 


+ 1 


. ...(16) 


The value of □ (0) is calculated for the purposes of the Lunar Theoiy to a 
high order of approximation. It will here suffice to give the part which 
depends upon the squares of 0,, 0,, &c. Thus 

U(0) 1+ + (17) 

Another determinant, v(0)> is employed by Mr Hill, the relation of which 
to □ (0) is expressed by 

V(O)«2sin“(i7rV0o).D(O); (18) 
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SO that the general solution for c may he written 

cos (tto) = 1 - v ( 0 ) (19) 


Mr Hill observeis that the reality of c requires that 1 — v{0) should lie 
between — 1 and + 1. In the Lunar Theory this condition is satisfied; but 
in the application to Acoustics the Cixse of an imaginary c is the one of 
greater interest, for the vibrations then tend to increase indefinitely. 


Cos(7rc) being itself always nsal, let us suppose that ttc is complex, 
so that 

where a and /3 are real. Thus 


cos TTC == cos Trot cos t7r/3 — sin vra sin itt/S ; 

and the reality of cos ttc requires either (1) that j3 = 0, or (2) that a=n, 
n being an integer. In the first case c is real. In the second 


cos TTC = ± cos ITTjS = 1 — V(9), 

which gives but one (real) value of /?. If 1 — v(0) be positive, 


c = + + 2n ; 

but if 1 — V (9) be negative. 


whence 


cos TTC = — cos t7rj3, 
c = 2n 4- 1 . 


.( 20 ) 

( 21 ) 


( 22 ) 


The latter is the case with which we have to do when @o, and therefore c, is 
nearly equal to unity; and the conclusion that when c is complex, the real 
part is independent of 0i, is importance. The complete value of w 

may then be written 

w = (23) 


the ratios of and also of 6,^' being determined by (9). After the lapse of a 
sufficient time, the second set of terms in become insignificant. 

In the a|)plicatioii of greatest acoustical interest 0o (and c) are nearly 
equal to unity; so that the free vibrations are performed with a frequency 
about the half of that introduced by @i. In this case the leading equations 
in (9) are those which involve the small quantities [0] and [— 1] ; but for the 
sake of symmetry, it is advisable to retain also the equation containing [1]. 
If we now neglect ® 2 > as well as the 6 s whose suffix is numerically greater 
than unity, we find 

6-1 6o _ 6i 

[0][1][- l]-@'^{[l] + [-l])=,0, 


and 


.(24) 

(25) 
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For the sake of distinctness it will be well to repeat here that 
[0] = c'-@», [-l] = (c-2)»-0., [l] = (c + 2)«-©.. 

Substituting these values in (25), Mr Hill obtains 

(c^ - @„) ((c“ + 4 - - 1 6c“) - 20, » {c» + 4 - 0o} = 0, 

and neglecting the cube of (c“ — 0o), as well Jis its product with 0,®, 

(c» - 0„)® + 2 (0, - 1 ) (c® - 0„) + 0.® = 0 ; 
and from this again 

c®=l + V{(@o-l)“-^.*l (26) 

It appears, therefore, that c is real or imaginary according as (0# — 1)® is 
greater or less than 0,®. In the problem of the Moon’s apse, treated by 
Mr Hill, 

0„ = 11588439, 0, = - 0'0570440 ; 

and in the corresponding problem of the node, investigated by Prof. Adams, 

0„ = 1-17804,44973,149, 

0, = 0-01261,68354,6. 

In both these wises the value of c is real, though of course not to be 
accurately determined by (26). 

Mr Hill’s results are not immediately applicable to the acoustical problem 
embodied in (1), in consecpience of the omission of representing the dissi- 
pation to which all actual vibrations are subject. The inclusion of this term 
leads, however, merely to the substitution for (c + 2n)® — 0# in (8) of 

(c + 2rt)® — 2tk (c -}• 2ft) — 0 , ; 

so that the whole operation of k is represented if we write (c — ik) in place 
of c, and ( 00 -^-®) in place of 0a. Accordingly 

cos TT (c — il?) = 1 — v' (6) (27) 

V'(0) differing from v(0) only by the substitution of 0o — ifc* for ©j. 

If 1 - v'(6) lies between ±1, (c - ik) is real, so that 

c = ik ±a + 2n (28) 

In this case both solutions are affected with the factor tr^, indicating that 
whatever the initial circumstances may be, the motion dies away. 

It may be otherwise when 1 — v'(0) lies beyond the limits ± 1. In the 
case of most importance, when @« is nearly equal to unity, l-v'(O) is 


algebraically less than — 1. If 

cos iir0 = — 1 -I- V ' (0), (29) 

we may write c = 1 + i (A: ± /3) + 2n (30) 
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Here again both motions die down unless ^ is numerically greater than k, 
in which case one motion dies down, while the other increases without limit. 
The critical relation may be written 

cos {iirk) = — 1 -f (0) (31) 

From (30) we see that, whatever may be the value of k, the vibrations 
(considered apart from the rise or subsidence indicated by the exponential 
factors) have the same frequency as if Ar, as well as 0,, @ 2 . vanished. 


Before leaving the general theory it may be woHh while to point out that 
Mr Hill’s method may be applied when the coefficients of d^wjdf and dwjdt, 
as well as of w, are subject to given periodic variations. We may write 

+ <“> 

where 4> = H (33) 

Assuming, as before, w = (34) 

we obtain, on substitution, as the coefficient of 
- (c + 2ny „ 4- (c 4 2n) 

which is to be equated to zero. The equation for c may still be written 

D(c) = 0, (35) 

where 


!D(C): 


...[-2, 0], 

[-1. -1]. 

[0. -2J. 

[1, -3J, [2.-4],... 

...[-2, 1], 

[-1, 0], 

[0, -1], 

[1, -2], [2,-3],... 

...[-2. 2J. 

[-1. 1]. 

[0. 0], 

[1, -1], [2,-2],... 

...[-2, 3], 

[-1, 2], 

[0, 1], 

[1,0], [2.-1],... 

...[-2, 4j. 

[-1. 3], 

[0. 2], 

[1,1], [2,0], ... 


(36) 


and [n, r] = (c 4- 2//)* — i (c 4 2w) (37) 

By similar reasoning to that employed by Mr Hill we may show that 
3) (c) = A (cos TTC — cos TTCo) 

4 B (sin TTC — sin ttCo). . 

where A and B are constants independent of c ; and, further, that 

2) (0) = A ( I — cos ttc) - i? sin TTC (38) 

If all the quantities 4>y, ®r vanish except <l>o, ® (0) reduces 

to the diagonal row simply, say 3)'(0). Let Ci, Ca be the roots of 

d^w dw 


— \A/ w .-r- ww ^«v r\ 

3? + 

then '£>'(0) = J. (1 — cosTTCi) — Bainirci^ A (1 — cos ttc.) — 5 sin ttc. ; 


( 39 ) 
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SO that the equatioa for c may be written 
i2)(0), 1 — COS TTC, 

!l)'(0), l—COSTTCi, 
I)'(O), 1— COSTTCa, 


sin TTC, 

sinTTCi, 
sin 7rc.2, 


= 0 . 


(40) 


In this equation 2) (0) -i- 2)' (0) is the determinant derived from 2) (0) by 
dividing each row so as to make the diagonal constituent unity. 

If vanish (even though 3>o, remain finite), 

2) (c) is an even function of c, and the coefficient B vanishes in (38). In 
this case we have simply 

1 — cos w-c _ 2) (0) 

I — cos 2' (0) ’ 


exactly as when <E>i, vanish. 


Reverting to (24), we have as the approximate particular solution, when 
there is no dissipation, 




ocit 


g(c+a)i:« 


(c -if - 0. "0, [c+if 


"0. 


••( 41 ) 


If c be real, the solution may be completed by the addition of a second, 
found from (41) by changing the sign of c. Each of these solutions is 
affected with an arbitrary constant multiplier. The realized general solution 
may be written 


R cos (c 
w = — 


2) t + S sin (c — 2) ^ 


(c-2)‘^-.03 

jK cos -f /S sin ct R cos (c + 2) ^ sin (c + 2) ^ 
+ + (c+ 2)*-0;' ’ 


....(42) 


from which the last term may usually be omitted, in consequence of the 
relative magnitude of its denominator. In this solution c is determined 
by (26). 


When c® is imaginary, we take 


so that 


45«=@,»-(@,~I)*; 

6*3 = 1 -f 2w, c = I + c — 2 = — 1 -f is. 


,(43) 


The particular solution may be written 

w = + (I — @0 — ^is) ; (44) 

or, in virtue of (43), 

w = {(1 ~ ©0 + ©,) cos ^ + 2« sin ; (45) 

or, again, 

w ss {\/(©i -f 1 — ©o) . cos ^ -p V(®i — 1 + ©o) • sin (46) 
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.(47) 


The general solution is 

w — R {(1 — + ®i) cos ^ sin f} 

+ S 6+^^ {(1 — @0 + ®i) COS ^ — 2^ sin <} 

R, 8 being arbitrary multipliers. 

One or two particular cases may be noticed. If = 1» 2.9 = 0,, and 

w = 72' {cos t 4- nin t] + 8 * {cos 2 — sin 2} (48) 

Again, suppose that 

= (49) 


so that s vanishes, giving the transition between the real and imaginary 
values of c. Of the two terms in (40), one or other preponderates indefinitely 
in the two alternatives. Thus, if @ 1=1 — 0„, the solution reduces to cos 2; 
but if @1 = — 1 + it reduces to sin t The apparent loss of generality 
by the merging of the two solutions may bo repaired in the usual way by 
supposing s infinitely small. 


When ther(‘ are dissipative forces, we are to replace c by (c - ik), and @ by 
(@o— A-*‘^); but when k is small the latter substitution may be neglected. 
Thus, from (20), 

c = 1 4- 4- i Vl(^)o ~ 1)“ - @1^1 (50) 

Interest here attaches principally to the case where the radical is imaginary; 
otherwise the motion necessarily dies down. If, as before, 

= (51) 

c — c — 2 = — 1 4- 4- i*’, (52) 


and 

0(c—2)it ^cit 

"" (^-W- 2f- ■©; ’ 

or 

w = l@,e“^*^ 4- (1 — @0 — 2is) 

or 


w = {(1 - @0 4 - @i) cos 1 ^ 4- 26? sin 2) (53) 

This solution corresponds to a motion which dies away. 

The second solution (found by changing tlie sign of 6?) is 

w = {(1 — @0 + @i) cos t — 2s sin 2) (54) 

The motion dies away or increases without limit according as s is less or 
greater than k. 

The only case in which the motion is periodic is when s — k, or 

4A?*-=@i*-(@o-l)^ (55) 

and then 

16 ; = (1 — @0 — @,) cos 2 — 2A? sin 2 (56) 
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These results, under a difterent notation, were given in my former paper*. 
If @0=1, we have by (51), 2« = @; and from (53), (54), 

w = {cos t -f sin t] + (cos ^ ~ sin <} (57) 

In the former paper some examples were given drawn from ordinary 
mechanics and acoustics. To these may be added the case of a stretched 
wire, whose tension is rendered periodically variable by the p^issage through 
it of an intermittent electric current. It is probable that an illustration 
might be aiTanged in which the vibrations are themselves electrical. @o 
would then represent the stiffness of a condenser, 'I'o resistance, and d>o self- 
induction. The most practicable way of introducing the periodic term would 
be by rendering the self-induction variable with the time (5>,). This could be 
effected by the rotation of a coil forming part of the circuit. 


The discrimination of the real and imaginary values of c is of so much 
importance, that it is de^sirable to pursue the approximation beyond the point 
attained in (26). From (11) we find 

2)(1) _ 1 + cos (ttc) . 

®'(1) ■" 1 + cw (W@.) ’ ^ 

from which, or directly, we see that if c==l, corresponding to the transition 
case between real and imaginary values, 

3)(l)-0 (69) 

If, as we shall now suppose, @ 0 , vanish, (59) may be written in the 
form 


where 


... 1, a-j, 1> 0, 0, 0... 

...0, 1, a„ 1, 0, 0... 

... 0 , 0 , I, a„ I, 0 ... 

... 0 , 0 , 0 , 1 , tta, I... 


0,-1 _@o-9 @0-25 

a, a, g-, <H- 


( 60 ) 


( 61 ) 


The first approximation, equivalent to (26), is found by considering merely 
the central determinant of the second order involving only a^; thus. 


( 62 ) 

The second approximation is 

ttg® {(ai — l/og)® — 1 } = 0 ( 63 ) 


* In consequenoe of an error of sign, the result for a second approximation there stated is 
incorrect [rectified in reprint Art. ^]. 
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The third is 

(64) 

and so on. The c^quation (60) is thus equivalent to 



and the successive approximations are 



== ± 1 ; (65) 


]S\ = ijDj, = ± A, &c., (66) 

where 

JVr,/A, &c. 

are the corresponding convergents to the infinite continiud fmetion*. 

In tenns of 0o, the second approximation to the equation discriminating 
the real and imaginary values of c is 


(C% - 1) (00 - 9) - = ± (00 - 9) (67) 


One of the most interesting applications of the foregoing analysis is to the 
case of a laminated medium in which the mechanical properties are periodic 
functions of one of the coordinates. I was led to the consideration of this 
problem in connexion with the thfjory of the colours of thin plates. It 
is known that old, superficially decomposed, glass presents reflejcted tints 
much brighter, and transmitted tints much purer, than any of which a single 
transparent film is capable. The laminated structure was proved by Brewster ; 
and it is easy to see how the etfect may be produced by the occurrence of 
nearly similar laminai at nearly equal intervals. Perhaps the simplest case 
of the kind that can be suggested is that of a stretched string, periodically 
loaded, and propagating transverse vibrations. We may imagine similar 
small loads to be disj)osed at equal intervals. If, then, the wave-length of a 
train of progressive waves be approximately equal to the double interval 
between the loads, the partial reflexions from the various loads will all concur 
in phase, and the result must be a powerful aggregate reflexion, even though 
the effect of an individual load may be insignificant. 


The general equation of vibration for a stretched string of periodic 
density is 

( ^ITX , . "ItTX ^Ttx 

( />0 + Pi cos + pi sin ^ + P 2 cos 

, . ^mx \ d^w mdhu 

+ <>■"" r + w 


* Tbe relations of determinants of this kind to continued fractions has been studied by Muir 
(Mdinb, Prac. vol. vin.). 
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I being the distance in which the density is periodic. We shall suppose that 
pi, psi', ... vanish, so that the sines distippear, a supposition which involves no 
loss of generality when we restrict ourselves to a simple hannonic variation of 
density. If we now assume that w x or x coa pt, we obtain 


d’w 


+ ((*^0 4 20, cos + 202 cos + ...)w — 0, 


where ^ = TTxjl, and 


tip 

ir^T’ 


20 , 


_pH^pi 


&c.; , 


(69) 


(70) 


and this is of the fonn of Mr Hill’s equation (2). 

When c is real, we may employ the approximate solutions (41), (44). The 
latter (with ^ written for t) gives, when multiplied by cosp^ or sin/)^, the 
stationary vibrations of the system. From (41) we get 

_ cos [p< + (c - 2) f] ^ cos [p< + cf] ^ 

(c-2)»-@. 0,“^ ^ 

in which, if c = 1 nearly, the two tcrriis represent waves progressing with 
nearly equal velocities in the two directions. Neither term gains })ermancntly 
in relative importance as x is increased or diminished indefinitely. 

It is otherwise when the relation of to is such that c is imaginary. 
By (44) the solution for w, assumed to be proportional to now takes the 
form 

w = -f (1 — — 2is) 

q- + (1 + 2ls) (72) 

Whatever may be the relative values of R and S, the first solution 
preponderates when x is large and negative, and the second preponderates 
when X is large and })ositive. In either extreme case the motion is composed 
of two progressive waves moving in opposite directions, whose amplittides are 
equal in virtue q/’(43). 

The meaning of this is that a wave tmvelling in either direction is 
ultimately totally reflected. For example, we may so choose the values of 
R and S that at the origin of x there is a wave (of given strength) in the 
pc.)sitive direction only, and we may imagine that it here passes into a uniform 
medium, and so is propagated on indefinitely without change. But, in order 
to maintain this state of things, we have to suppose on the negative side the 
coexistence of positive and negative waves, which at sufficient distances from 
the origin are of nearly equal and ever-increasing amplitudes. In order 
therefore that a small wave may emerge at a? = 0, we have to cause intense 
waves to be incident upon a face of the medium corresponding to a large 
negative ar, of which nearly the whole are reflected. 
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It is important to observe that the ultimate totality of reflexion does not 
require a special adjustment between the frequency of the waves and the 
linear period of the lamination. The condition that c should be imaginaiy 
is merely that should numerically exceed (I — @ 0 ). If \ be the wave-length 
of the vibration corresponding to 6 *^** and to density p„, 


P% _ 4 . 

-rr^T X®’ 


(73) 


and thus the limits between real and imaginary values of c are given by 


4> 


-1 


A 

2po' 


.(74) 


If Pi exceeds these limits a train of waves is Tiltirnately totally reflected, in 
spite of the finite difference between JX and I*. 


In conclusion, it may be worth while to point out the application to 
such a problem as the stationary vibrations of a string of variable density 
fixed at two points. A distribution of density. 


2‘yra; 4nTX 

Po + Pi cos — h p^ cos -j -f- 


(75) 


is symmetrical with n^sj^ect to the points (r = 0 and x—\l, and botwooii 
those limits is arbitrary. It is therefore possible for a string of this density 
to vibrate with the points in question undisturbed, and the law of displace- 
ment will be 

. . ^irx . . 

w = cos pt jAi sm ^ 4 * A 2 mi — h ^3 sm - ^ “ + • • • 

When, therefore, the problem is attacked by the method of Mr Hill, the value 
of c obtained by the solution of (69) must be equal to 2. By (15) this 
requires 

□ (0) = 0 (77) 

* A detailed experimental examination of various cases in which a laminated structure leads 
to a powerful but highly selected reflexion would be of value. The most frequent examples are 
met with in the organic world. It has occurred to me that Becquerers reproduction of the 
spectrum in natural colours upon silver plates may perhaps be explicable in this manner. The 
various parts of the film of subchloride of silver with whicli the metal is coated may be conceived 
to be subjected, during exposure, to stationary luminous waves of nearly definite wave-length, 
the effect of which might be to impress upon the substance a periodic structure recurring at 
intervals equal to half the wave-length of the light ; just as a sensitive flame exposed to stationaiy 
sonorous waves is influenced at the loops but not at the nodes (PhiL Mag. March, 1879, p. 153). 
[Vol. 1 . p. 406.] In this way the operation of any kind of light would be to produce just such a 
modifioation of the film as would cause it to reflect copiously that particular kind of light. I 
abstain at present from developing this suggestion, in the hope of soon finding an opportunity of 
making myself experimentally acquainted with the subject. [1900. I need hardly remind the 
reader of the beautiful coloured photographs which M. Lippmann has since obtained by this 
method.] 
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This equation gives a relation between the quantities ©o, 0„ ©*, ...; and 
this again, by (70), determines p, or the frequency (pl2ir) of vibration. 

Since @# = 4 nearly, the most important term in (17) is that involving 
©,". The first approximation to (77) gives 

©0 = 4 + 0,; 

whence, by (70), 

(, 8 ) 

To this order of approximation the solution may be obtained with far 
greater readiness by the method given in my work on Sound*; but it is 
probable that, if the solution were required in a case where the variation 
of density is very considerable, advantage might bo taken of Mr Hill’s 
determinant □ (0). There are doubtless other physical problems to which 
a similar remark would be applicable. 

* Theory of Sound, vol. i. § 140. In comparing the resnltfi, it must be borne in mind that 
the length of the string in (78) is denoted b,y 
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ON THE EXISTENCE OF KEFLECTION WHEN THE RELATIVE 
REFRACTIVE INDEX IS UNITY. 

{^British Association Report, pp. 585, 586 ; 1887.] 

The copious undisturbed transmission of light by glass powder when 
surrounded by liquid of the same index, as in Christiansen’s experiment 
[vol. II. p. 433], suggests the question whether the reflection of any particular 
ray is really annihilated when the relative refractive index is unity for that 
ray. Such would be the cfise according to Fresnel’s fonnuhe, but these are 
known to be in some respects imperfect. Mechanical theory would indicate 
that when there is dispersion, reflection would cesise to bo merely a function 
of the index or ratio of wave- velocities. We may imagine a stretched string 
vibrating transversely under the influence of tension, and in a subordinate 
degree of stiflTness, to be composed of two parts so related to one another in 
respect of mass and stiffness that the wave-velocity is the same in both parts 
for a specified wave-length. But, as it is easy to see, this adjustment will 
not secure the complete transmission of a train of progressive waves incident 
upon the junction, even when the wave-length is precisely that for which 
the velocities are the same. 

The expriments that I have tried have been upon plate glass immersed 
in a mixture of bisulphide of carbon and benzole, of which the first is more 
refractive and the second less refractive than the glass ; and it was found that 
the reflection of a candle-flame fi-om a carefully cleaned plate remained pretty 
strong at moderate angles of incidence, in whatever proportions the liquids 
were mixed. 

For a closer examination the plate was roughened behind (to destroy the 
second reflection), and was mounted in a bottle prism in such a manner that 
the incidence could be rendered grazing. When the adjustment of indices 
was for the yellow, the appearances observed were as follows : if the incidence 
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is pretty oblique, the reflection is total for the violet and blue ; scanty, but 
not evanescent, for the yellow; more copious again in the red. As the 
incidence becomes more and more nearly grazing, the region of total reflection 
advances from the blue end closer and closer upon the ray of equal index, and 
ultimately there is a very sharp transition between this region and the band 
which now looks very dark. On the other side the reflection revives, but 
more gradually, and becomes very copious in the orange and red. On this 
side the reflection is not technically total. If the prism be now turned 
so that the angle of incidence is moderate, it is found that, in sj)ite of the 
equality of index for the most luminous part of the spectrum, there is a 
pretty strong reflection of a candle-flame, and apparently without colour. 
With the aid of sunlight it was proved that in the reflection at moderate 
incidences there was no marked chromatic selection, and in all probability the 
blackness of the band in the yellow at grazing incidences is a matter of 
contnist only. 

Indeed calculation shows that, according to Fresnel’s formultT, the reflection 
would be nearly insensible at all parts of the spectrum when the index is 
adjusted for the yellow. The outstanding reflection is not due to a difference 
of wave- velocities, but to some other cause not usually taken into account. 

iSuch a cause might be found in the presence of a film upon the surface 
of the glass, of index differing from that of the interior, and not removable by 
mere cleaning. The glass plate was accordingly nq)olislH‘d with putty powder, 
after which the reflection was very decid(3dly dinunished. But neither by this 
nor by any other treatment {e.g, with hydrofluoric acid) has it been found 
possible to render the reflection of a candle-flame at moderate incidences even 
difficult of observation although the adjustment of indices was as good as 
could be. 

It would, however, be hardly safe to conclude that no sufficient film was 
operative; and I do not see how the question is to be decided unless an 
experiment can be made upon a surface freshly obtained by fracture. 

[1899. At the suggestion of Lord Kelvin I have lately repeated these 
observations. The residual light reflected at 45'’ incidence is polarised in 
the usual way, i.6. as if it were reflected from an interface between two media 
of slightly diftcring indices.] 
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ON THE STABILITY OR INSTABILITY OF CERTAIN FLUID 

MOTIONS, 11. 

[Proceedings of the London Mathematical Society, xix. pp. 67 — 74; 1887.] 

As the question of the stability, or otherwise, of fluid motions is attracting 
attention in consequence of Sir W. Thomson’s recent work, I think it advisable 
to point out an (^rror in the solution which I gave some years ago* of one of 
the problems relating to this subject ; and 1 will take the opportunity to treat 
the problem with greater generality. 

In the steady laminated motion, the velocity ((/) is a function of y only. 
In the disturbed motion (7 + w-, the small quantities u, v are supposed to be 
periodic functions of x, proportional to e’**, and, as dependent upon the time, 
to be proportional to where n is a constant, real or imaginary. Under 
these circumstances the equation determining v (51) is 



The vorticity {Z) of the steady motion is \dUjdy, If throughout any layer 
Z be constant, d^Ujdy^ vjinishes, and wherever ni-kU docs not also vanish 



or v = A^ + Be-*=« (3) 

If there are several layers in each of which Z is constant, the various solutions 
of the form (3) are to be fitted together, the arbitrary constants being so 
chosen as to satisfy certain boundary conditions. The first of these conditions 


is evidently 

A» = 0 (4)t 

* Math. Soe. Proe. w. p. 67: 1880, [Vol. i. Art. 66.] 

+ [1900. A being the symbol of finite differenoes.] 

B. 111. 2 
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Tho. second may be obtained by integrating ( 1 ) across the boundary. Thus 

( 5 ) 




Fig. 1. 

Ui Ug 


At a fixed wall v == 0. 

In the special problem to which attention is here directed, the laminated 
motion is supposed to take; place between two fixed walls, at 
2/ = 0 and y = + fc' + 63 ; and the vortieity is supposed to be 

constant throughout each of the three layers bounded by 

y = o, 

There are thus two internal surfaces at y = , y = 61 + 6', 

where the vortieity changes. The values of t^at these surfaces 
may be denoted by Ui, U^. 

In conformity with ( 4 ) and with the condition that v = 0 
when y = 0, we may take in the first layer 


Jx 

L > 


h' i 


M 


in the second layer 
in the third layer 


v — Vi- sinh ky ; 


r; = + Ml sinh k (y ~ b ^) ; 


v — Vs — V2 -f Mi sinh k (y - 6' — bi) 

The condition that v = 0, when y = 6, + 6' + hj, now gives 

0 = Mi sinh kb^ 4 - ifi sinh k (b^ + b') + sinh k (Ik + 6' 4 6,). 

We have still to express the two other conditions (5) at the siirfoces of 
transition. At the first surface, 


.( 6 ) 

‘( 7 ) 

.( 8 ) 

.( 9 ) 


V = sinh kbi, 
at the second surface, 

v — Mi sinh kb' 4 sinh k ( 6 j 4 6 ')> 


A (dvjdy) = kMj ; 
A (dvjdy) = kMi. 


If we denote the values of ^(dU jdy) at the two surfaces respectively by 
Ai, Aa, our conditions become 


(n 4 kill) — Aj sinh kbi^O \ 

(u’^-kU i) Mi -Ai{Mi sinh kb' 4- sinh k (bi 4 6 ')} = 0 J 
By ( 9 ) and ( 10 ) the values of Mi, J/,, n are determined. 


.( 10 ) 
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The equation for n is found by equating to zero the determinant 


sinh kh^ , sinh 6'), sinh k (b^ ^b'^bi) 
n-hkll, 2 , — Aa sinh kb\ — sinh k (b^ + f/) ; 

0, ni- kUi, — Ai sinh kbi 

so that n has the values determined by the quadratic 

/?/i + G = 0, (11) 

where 

A ==smh/7(6a + 6'4-6i), (12) 

B =:k(Ui+ sinh k (b.^ 4- 6' 4- bA 4- Ag sinh kb. sinh k (6, 4 b') 

4- Aj sinh kb^ sinh k (62 4* b'), (13) 

C = &2f/'i?/2sinh ^•(62 + 6'4-6i)4-^*i/iA2 sinh sinh & (6, 4-6') 


4- kU^/^i sinh kbi sinh k (b. -f 6') 4- AjAg sinh kbi sinh kb.^, sinh kb\ . . .( 14) 

To find the character of the roots^ we have to form the expression for 
jB’* — 4^(7. Having r^igard to 

sinh k (62 4- 6') sinh k (61 4- 6') -- sinh k (hi 4* 6' + 61) sinh kU - sinh khi sinh khi^ 
we find 

— 4i4 = {/• ( f/'i — sinh k (hi 4- 6' 4 61) 

4- Ai sinh kbi «inh k (63 4 6') — Ag sinh kb^ sinh k (bi 4 6')j® 

4 4A1A2 sinh® kbi sinh® ^*62 (15) 

Hence, if Aj, Ag have the same sign, that is, if the curve expressing U as a 
function of y be of one curvature throughout, — is positive, and the 
two values of n are real. Under these circumstances the disturbance is 
stable. 

We will now suppose that the surfaces at which the vorticity changes arc 


symmetrically situated, so that 

bi = h^ h 

In this case we find 

.4= sinh A: (26 4 6'), (16) 

= A? ( CTi 4 t/g) sinh Ar (26 4 6') 4 (Ai 4 Ag) sinh kb sinh A? (6 4 6'), (17) 

(7 « t/i Ua sinh k (26 4 6') 4 A; ( Uj Ag 4 UAi) si^h kb sinh A; (6 4 6') 

4 AiAg sinh® kb sinh kb\ (18) 

- 44 U - { A; ( ~ ?7g) sinh A; (26 4 6') 

4 (Ai — Ag) sinh kb sinh A? (6 4 6')}® 4 4A, Ag sinh^ kb (19) 


2—2 
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Fig. 2. 


Under this head there are two sub-cases which may be especially noted. 
The first is that in which the values of U are the same on 
both sides of the median plane, so that the middle layer is a 
region of constant velocity without vorticity, and the velocity 
curve is that shown in Fig. 2. We may suppose that U =V 
in the middle layer, and that U = 0 at the walls, without loss 
of generality, since any constant velocity {U^ superposed 
upon this system merely altera n by the corresponding quan- 
tity — IcUq, as is evident from (1). Thus 

A, = A, = A = -F/6; 

— 4^ 0 = 4A-’ sinh^ kb. 


and 


Hence 


, ^ _ V sinh kb sinh k (b -f //) ± siiih-* kb 
1) sinh k (2b H- 6') 


If the middle layer be absent, b' = 0, and 
n + kV=: 


V 2sinhH^b F, ,,, 
b 8inh 2i6 “ b 


.( 21 ) 


in conformity with (44) of the former paper ; but the more general result (20) 
does not agree with (46). 

The other case which we shall consider is that in which the velocities U on 
the two sides of the median plane are oppositt^ to one another; so that 

U, = -U2=F, A., = - A, = ~/iF. (22) 

Here JS = 0, and 

a = ^ 1^2 ^^inh k{2b^ U) - 2kfiV'^ sinh kh sinh k (b + b') 

— sinh®^'?> sinh kh'. 

Thus 

^ ^ 4- b')-{’fi^ sinh‘^ kb sinh kb' 

( 261 ^ 6 ') * * * ^ 

Here the two values of n are equal and opposite ; and, since Ai, Aj are of 
opposite signs, the question is open as to whether n is real 
or imaginary. 

It is at once evident that n is real if fi be positive, that 
is, if Ai and F are of the same sign, as in Fig. 3. 

Even when ^ is negative, is necessarily positive for 
great values of k, that is, for small wave-lengths. For we 
have ultimately, from (23), 

w = ± kV. 

We will now inquire for what values of ^ may be nega- 
tive when k is very small, that is, when the wave-length is 


Fig. 3. 
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very great. Equating the nuinerato'^f (23) to zero, and expanding the 
hyperbolic sines, we get as quadratic in /a, 

^ 1 %%' -f 2/it (6 + S') + 26 + />' = 0, 


whence 


1 ] 2 
^=-i’ -i-w 


.(24) 


When lies between these limits (and then only), is negative, and the 
disturbance (of great wave-length) increases exponentially with the time. 


We may express these results by means of the velocity at the wall 
where 2/ = 0. We have 


Vo 


w 


Alt = 



The limiting values of Fo are therefore 


and 0. 
io 

The velocity curve corresponding to the first limit is shown in Fig. 4 by the 
line QP0P'Q\ the point Q being found by drawing a line AQ ])arallel to OP 
to meet the wall in Q. .If 6' =26, QP is parallel to OA, or tin* velocity is 
constant in each of the extreme layers. 

At the second limit = 0, and the velocity-curve is that shown in Fig. 5. 



It is im])ortant to notice that motions represented by velocity-curves 
interrriediatc between these limits art', unstable in a manner not possible 
to motions in which the velocity-curve, as in Fig. 2, is of one curvature 
throughout. 

According to the first approximation, the motion of Fig. 5 is on the 
border-land between stability and instability for disturbances of great wave- 
length ; but, if we pursue the calculation, we find that it is really unstable. 
Taking, in (23), 

1 2 
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and writing for brevity kh = w, kb' = x', we get 

sinh (2a! + x') — 2xx' (ix + x') sinh x sinh {x + x') 

I + (2a! + x'f 8inh “ x sinh ar' 


4 . 




sinh -f x') 


from which, on expanding the hyperbolic sines and retaining two terms, we 
get, after reduction, 

(25) 

3~ 3 ' 

indicating instability. 


[January, 1888^. Acconiing to (28), we may always, with a prescribed 
wave-length, detennine two values of (or Fo), V being regarded as given, 
between which will be negative, and the motion unstable. But, if these 
values of were imaginary, the result would be of no significance in the 
present problem. We may, however, write (23) in the form 


kh sinh kV -f k sinh k {b -f h')Y ~ k^ sinh^M 
P F* y sinh kb' sinh k (2b -I- b') 


from which we see that, whatever be the value of k, it is possible so to 
detennine fi that the disturbance shall b() unstable. The condition is simply 
that /i must lie between the limits 


. sinh k (b + U) ± sinh kb 
sinh kb sinh kh' 


or 


-k 


coth kb + 


coth 

tanh 



,( 2 ()) 


in which the upper alternative corresponds to the superior limit to the 
numerical value of /x. 


When k is very large, the limits a?xi very great and very close, 
is small, they become 


_ 2 
b y 


and 



When k 


as has already been proved. As k increases from 0 to oo , the numerical value 
of the upper limit increases continuously from 1/6 -f 2/6' to oo, and in like 
manner that of the inferior limit from 1/6 to oo , The motion therefore cannot 
be stable for all values of k, if /x (being negative) exceed numerically 1/6* 
The final condition of complete stability is therefore that algebraically 


/x>- 


1 

6 ‘ 


* This paragraph is re-written, and embodies an improvement suggested in a report com- 
municated to me by the Secretary. 





it is that represented in Fig. 4. If PQ be bent more downwards than is there 
shown, as for example in Fig. 5, the steady motion is certainly unstable. 

It would be of interest, in some particular case of instability (such as that 
of Fig. 5), to calculate for what value of k the instability, measured by in, is 
greatest, and to ascertain the degree of this instability.] 

Reverting to the general equations (11), (12), (13), (14), (15), let us 
suppose that = 0, amounting to the abolition of the corresponding surface 
of discontinuity. We get 

B = t/a) sinh k (62 -f 5i) + Aj sinh kb^ sinh k (h^ + b'), 

- if A C = [k ( f/i - U 2 ) sinh k (b^ -f 6' -f 61) -f Aj sinh kbi sinh k (63 + &')J^ ; 
so that — kUiy (27) 


or 


n ^ — kill — 


A, sinh kbi sinh k (63 + b') 
sinh k (hi + b' + b^j 


(28) 


The latter is the general solution for two layers of constant vorticity of 
breadths bi and b' + An equivalent result may be obtained by supposing 
in (11), &c., that i' ~ 0, or that hi = 0. 


The occurrence of (27) suggests that any value of - klJ is jwlmissible as a 
value of n, and the meaning of this is apparent from (1). For, at the ]>lace 
where n -\-kU =0, (2) need not be satisfied, or the arbitrary constants in (3) 
may change their values. It is evident that, with tlie prescribed valutas of n 
and k, a solution may be found satisfying the required conditions at the walls 
and at the surfaces where dUjdy changes value, as well as equation (4) at the 
plane where n’{-kU = 0. Equation (5) is there satisfied independently of the 
value of V. In this motion an additional vorticity is supposed to be communi- 
cated at the plane in question, and moves with the fluid at velocity V, 
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DIFFRACTION OF SOUND. 

[Royal Institution Froceedinys, xii. pp. 187 — 198, 1888; 

Nature, xxxvni. pp. 208—211, 1888.] 

The interest of the subject which 1 propose to b)*ing before you this 
(jvening turns principally upon the connection or analogy between light and 
sound. It has been known for a very long tinuj that sound is a Aubration ; 
and every one here knows that light is a vibration also. The hist piece of 
knowledge, however, was not arrived at so easily as the fii'st; and one of the 
difficulties which retarded the acc.e])tance of the view that light is a vibration 
was that in some resj)ects the analogy between light and sound seemed to be 
l(iS8 perfect than it should be. At the present time many of the stuchmts at 
our schools and universities can tell glibly all about it ; yet this difficulty is 
one not to be despised, for it exercised a determining influence over the great 
mind of Newton. Newton, it would seem, definitely rejected the wave 
theory of light on the ground that acconling to such a theory light would 
turn round the coriujrs of obstacles, and so abolish shadows, in the way that 
sound is generally supposed to do. The fact that this difficulty seemed to 
Newton to be insuperable is, from the point of view of the advancement 
of science, veiy encouraging. The difficulty which stopped Newton two 
centuries ago is no difficulty now. It is well known that the question 
depends upon the relative wave-lengths in the two cases. Light-shadows 
are sharp under ordinary circumstances, because the wave-length of light 
is so small: sound-shadows are usually of a diffused character, because the 
wave-length of sound is so great. The gap between the two is enormous. 
I need hardly remind you that the wave-length of C in the middle of the 
musical scale is about 4 feet. The wave-length of the light with which we 
are usually concerned, the light towards the middle of the spectrum, is about 
the forty-thousandth of an inch. The result is that an obstacle which is 
immensely large for light may be very small for sound, and will therefore 
behave in a differenl^^ manner. 
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That light-shadows are sharp is a familiar fact, but as I can prove it in a 
moment I will do so. We have here light from the electric arc thrown on the 
screen; and if I hold up my hand thus we have a sharp shadow at any 
moderate distance, which shadow can be made sharj)er still by diminishing 
the source of light. Sound-shadows, as I have said, are not often sharp; 
but I believe that they are sharper than is usually supposed, the reason being 
that when we pfiss into a sound-shadow — when, for example, we pass into the 
shade of a large obstacle, such as a building — it requires some little time to 
effect the transition, and the consequence is that we cannot make a very 
ready comparison between the intensity of the sound before we enter and its 
diminution afterwards. When the comparison is made under more favourable 
conditions, the result is often better than would have been expected. It is, 
of course, impossible to perfonn experiments with such obstacles before an 
audience, and the shadows which I propose to show you to-night .arc on 
a much smaller scale. I shall take advantage of the sensitiveness of a flame 
such as Professor Tyndall has often used here — a flame sensitive to the waves 
produced by notes so exceedingly high as to be inaudible to the human ear. 
In fact, .all the sounds with which I shall deal to-night will be inaudible to 
the audience. I hope that no quibbler will object that they are therefore not 
st)unds: they are in every respect analogous to the vibrations which produce 
the ordinary sensations of hearing, 

I will now start the sensitive flame. We must adjust it to a reasonable 
degree of sensitiveness. I need scarcely explain the mechanism of those 
flames, which you know are fed from a special gasholder supplying gas at a 
high pressure. When the pressure is too high, the flame flares on its own 
account (as this one is doing now), independently of extenial sound. When 
the pressure is somewhat diminished, but not too much so — when the flame 
'‘stands on the brink of the precipice,” were, I think, Tyndalls words — the 
sound pushes it over, and causes it to flare ; where.a8, in the .absence of such 
sound, it would remain erect and unaffected. Now, I believe, the flame 
is flaring under the action of a very high note that I am producing here. 
That can be tested in a moment by stopping the sound, and seeing whether 
the flame recovers or not. It recovers now. What I want to show you, 
however, is that the sound-shadows may be very sharp. I will put my hand 
between the flame and the source of sound, and you will see the difference. 
The flame is at present flaring ; if I put my hand here, the flame recovers. 
When the adjustment is correct, my hand is a sufficient obstacle to throw a 
most conspicuous shadow. The flame is now in the shadow of my hand, and 
it recovers its steadiness : I move my hand up, the sound comes to the flame 
again, and it flares. When the conditions are at their best, a very small 
obstacle is sufficient to make the entire difference, and a sound-shadow may 
be thrown across several feet from an obstacle as small as the hand. The 
reason of the divergence from ordinary experience here met with is, that 
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while the hand is a fairly large obstacle in comparison with the wave-length 
of the sound I am here using, it would not be a sufficiently large obstacle in 
compiirison with the wave-lengths with which we have to do in ordinary life 
and in music. 

Everything then turns upon the question of the wave-length. The wave- 
length of the sound that I am using now is about half an inch. That is its 
complete length, and it corresponds to a note that would be very high indeed 
on the musical scale. The wave-length of middle C being four feet, the 
C one octave above that is two feet; two octaves above, one foot; three 
octaves above, six inches ; four octaves, throe inches ; five octaves, one and a 
half inch; six octaves, three-quarters of .an inch; between that and the next 
octave, that is to say, between six and seven octaves above middle C, is the 
pitch of the note that I was just now using. There is no difficulty in 
determining what the wave-length is. The method depends upon the 
properties of what are known as stationary sonorous waves as opposed to 
progressive waves. If a train of progressive waves are caused to impinge 
upon a reflecting wall, there will be sent back or reflected in the reverse 
direction a second set of waves, and the co-operation of these two sets of 
waves produces one set or system of stationary waves, the distinction being 
that, whereas in the one s(^t the places of greatest condensation are continually 
changing and passing through every point, in the stationary waves there are 
definite points for the places of great(\st condensation (nodes), and others 
distinct and definite (loops) for the places of gnsitest motion. The places of 
greatest variation of density are the places of no motion : the jflaces of 
greatest motion are places of no variation of density. By the operation of a 
reflector, such as this board, we obtain a system of stationary waves, in which 
the nodes and loops occupy given positions relatively to the board. 

You will observe that <is I hold the board at different distances behind, 
the flame rises and falls — I can hardly hold it still enough. In one position 
the flame rises, further off it falls again; and fis I move the board back 
the flame passes continually from the position of the node— the place of no 
motion — to the loop or pUice of greatest motion and no variation of pressure. 
As I move back the aspect of the flame changes ; and all those changes are 
due to the reflection of the sound-waves by the reflector which I am holding. 
The flame alternately ducks and rises, its behaviour depending upon the 
different action of the nodes and loops. The nodes occur at distances from 
the reflecting wall, which are even multiples of the quarter of a wave-length ; 
the loops are, on the other hand, at distances from the reflector which are odd 
multiples, bisecting therefore the intervals between the nodes. I will now 
show you that a very slight body is capable of acting as a reflector. This is 
a screen of tissue paper, and the effect will be apparent when it is held 
behind the flame and the distances are caused to vary. The flame goes up 
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and down, showing that a considerable proportion of the sonorous intensity 
incident upon the paper screen is reflected back upon the flame; otherwise 
the exact j)osition of the reflector would be of no moment. I have here, 
however, a different sort of reflector. This is a glass plate — I use glass so 
that those behind may see through it — and it will slide upon a stand here 
arranged for it. When put in this position the flame is very little affected ; 
the place is what I call a node — a place where there is great pressure 
variation, but no vibratory vekx^ity. If I move the glass l)ack, the flame 
becomes vigorously excited ; that position is a loop. Move it back still more 
and the flame becomes fairly quiet; but you sec that as the plate travels 
gradually along, the flame goes through these evolutions as it occupies in 
succession the position of a node or the position of a loop. The interest 
of this experiment for our present purpose depends upon this — that the 
distances through which the glass plate, acting as a reflector, must be 
successively moved in order to pass the flame from a loop to the next loop, 
or from a node to the consecutive node, is in each case half the wave-length ; 
so that by measuring the space through which the plate is thus withdrawn 
one has at once a measurement of the wave-length, and consecjuently of the 
pitch of the sound, though one cannot hear it. 

The question of whether the flame is excited at the nodes or at the 
loops, — whether at the places where the pressure vaiies most or at those 
whei’e there is no variation of pressure, but considerable motion of air — is ono 
of considerable interest from the point of view of the theory of thc^se flames. 
The experiment could be made well enougli with such a source of sound 
as I am now using; but it is made rather better by using sounds of a lower 
pitch and therefore of greater wave-length, the discrimination being then 
more eiisy. Here is a table of the distances which the screen must bo from 
the flame in order to give the maximum and the minimum effect, the 
minimum being practiciilly nothing at all. 

Table ob’ Maxima and Minima. 


Max. 

Miu. 

M 

30 

4*5 

5-9 

7-6 

8*9 

10-3 

11*7 

130 

14*7 

15*9 



The distance between successive maxima or successive minima is very 
nearly 3 (centims.), and this is accordingly half the length of the wave. 
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But there is a further question behind. Is it at the loops or is it at the 
nodes that the flame is most excited? The table shows what the answer 
must be, bcciiuse the nodes occur at distances from the screen which are even 
multiples, and the loops at distances which are odd multiples; and the 
numbers in the table can be explained in only one way — that the flame is 
excited at the loops corresponding to the odd multiples, and remains quiescent 
at the nodes corresponding to the even multiples. This result is especially 
remarkable, because the ear, when substituted for the flame, behaves in the 
exactly opposite manner, being excited at the nodes and not at the loops. 
The experiment may be tried with the aid of a tube, one end of which is 
placed in the ear, while the other is held close to the burner. It is then 
found the ear is excited the most when the flame is excited least, and 
vice versd. The result of the ex])erimtuit shows, moreover, that the manner 
in which the flanu‘ is disintegrated under the action of sound is not, as might 
be ex|)ected, symni(?trical in regard to the axis of the flame. If it were 
symmetrical, it would be most affected by the symmetrical cause, namely, the 
variation of pressure. The fact being that it is most excited at the looj), 
wh('rf‘. thert^ is the greatest vibratory velocity, shows that the method of 
disintegration is unsymmetrical, the velocity being a directed quantity. 
In that respect the theory of these flames is different from the theory of 
the water-jets investigated by Savart, which resolvci themselves into detached 
drops under the influence of sonorous vibration. The analogy fiiils at this 
point, and it has been pressed too far by some exj)erimenters on the subject. 
Anoth(‘.r simple proof of the correctness of the result of our experiment is 
that it makes all the difference which way the burner is turned in respect of 
the direction in which the sound-waves are impinging upon it. If the 
phonomenon were symmetrical, it would make no difference if the flame 
were tiimed round upon its vertical! axis. But we find that it does make a 
difference. This is the way in which I was using the flame, and you see that 
it is flaring strongly. If I now turn the burner round through a right angle, 
the flame stops flaring. I have done nothing more than turn the burner 
round and the flame with it, showing that the sound-waves may impinge in 
one direction with great effect, and in another direction with no effect. The 
sensitiveness occurs again when the burner is turned through another right 
angle ; after three right angles there is another place of no effect ; and after a 
complete revolution of the flame the original sensitiveness recurs. So that if 
the flame were stationary, and the sound-waves came, say, from the north or 
south, the phenomena would be exhibited ; but if they came from the east or 
west, the flame would make no response. 

This is of convenience in experimenting, because, by turning the burner 
round, I make the flame almost insensitive to a sound, and I am now free to 
show the effect of any sound that may be brought to it in the perpendicular 
direction. I am going to use a very small reflector — a small piece of 
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looking-glass. Wood would do as well; but looking-glass facilitates the 
adjustment, because my assistant, by seeing the reflection, will be able to tell 
me when I am holding it in the best position. Now, the sound is being 
reflected from the bit of glass, and is causing the flame to flare, though the 
same sound, travelling a shorter distance and impinging in another direction, 
is incompetent to produce the result (Fig. 1). 

I am now going to move the reflector to and fro along the line 
per{)endicular to that joining the source and the burner, all the while 
maintaining the adjustment, so that from the position of the source of sound 
the image of the flame is seen in the centre of the mirror. Seen from the 
source, it is still as central as before ; but it has lost its effect, and as I move 

Fig. 1. 


Sonre$ 



it to and fro I produce cycles of effect and no effect. What is the cause 
of this ? The question depends upon something different from what I have 
beem speaking of hitherto ; and the explanation is, that we are here dealing 
with a diffraction phenomenon. The mirror is a small one, and the sound- 
waves which it reflects are not big enough to act in the normal manner. 
We are really dealing with the same sort of phenomena as arise in optics 
when we use small pin-holes for the entrance of our light. It is not very 
easy to make the experiment in the present fonn quite simple, because 
the mirror would have to be withdrawn, all the while maintaining a somewhat 
complicated adjustment. In order to raise the question of diffraction in its 
simplest shape, we must have a direct course for the sound between its origin 
and the place of observation, and interpose in the path a screen perforated 
with such holes as we desire to try. 
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[1900. Further experiments with the amingement of Fig. 1 have 
recently been made. When the gas pressure is carefully adjusted, the 
positions of the mirror corresponding to recovery of the flame may be very 
well defined, but they depend upon the orientation of the burner. If for 
example the burner is so turned round its axis that the azimuth of maximum 
sensibility bisects internally the angle subtended by the source and the 
mirror, the positions of the mirror for minimum effect are well defined, and 
they are so spaced along the line of motion that the sum of the distances 
from the mirror to the source and to the burner increases at each step by one 
complete wave-length. But if the burner be again turned upon its axis 
through a right angle, the positions of minimum effect arc shifted so tis to 
bisect the intervals between the former ones. In other words the positions 
of maximum and minimum arc interchanged. These effects arc just what 
might have been expected, and they clearly depend upon the co-operation of 
the direct and the nearly equal reflected sound. In the orientation of the 
burner contemplated above where the azimuth of maximum sensibility 
passes through the mirror, we might expect the influence of the direct 
sound to be eliminated, and then there should be no alteraation of effect 
as the miner moves. But this state of things can be attained only im- 
perfectly. It is possible so to adjust the orientation of the burner that 
the sound of the flaring shall be uniform ; but if we use our eyes instead 
of our ears, we recognise that the flame still ex(^,cutes periodic evolutions. 
The residual variaticai may depend upon diffraction as above suggested ; but 
I think that it may also be connected with a behaviour of the burner 
in respect of orientation less simple than that above supposed and applicable 
as a first approximation. Unless care be taken, a variation of effect with 
position of the mirror would probably be mainly due to imperfect adjust- 
ment of orientation of the burner.] 

The screen I propose to use is of glass. It is a practically perfect 
obstacle for such si)unds as we are dealing with ; but it is perforated here 
with a hole (20 cm. in diameter), rendered more evident to those at a distance 
by means of a circle of paper pasted round it. The edge of the hole 
corresponds to the inner circumference of the paper. We shall thus be able 
to try the effect of different sized apertures, all the other circumstances 
remaining unchanged. The experiment is rather a difficult one before an 
audience, because everything turns on getting the exact adjustment of 
distances relatively to the wave-length. At present the sound is passing 
through this comparatively large hole in the glass screen, and is producing, 
as you see, scarcely any effect upon the flame situated opposite to its centre. 
But if (Fig. 2) I diminish the size of the hole by holding this circle of zinc 
(perforated with a hole 14 cm. in diameter) in front of it, it is seen that, 
although the hole is smaller, we get a far greater effect. That is a funda- 
mental phenomenon in diffraction. Now I reopen the larger hole, and the 
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flame becomes quiet. So that it is evident that in this case the sound 
produces a greater effect in pissing through a small hole than in passing 


Fig. 2. 


I 


! e 

iB 


Source Burner 

O o 


through a larger one. The experiment may be made in another way, by 
obstructing the central in place of the marginal part of the aperture in the 
glass. When I hold this unperforated disc of zinc (14 cm. in diameter) 
centrically in front, we get a greater effect than when the sound is allowed to 
pass through both parts of the aperture. The flame is now flaring vigoroiisly 
under the action of the sonorous waves passing the marginal part of the 
aperttire, whereas it will scarcely flare at all under the action of waves 
passing through both the marginal and the central hole. 

This is a point which I should like to dwell upon a little, for it lies at the 
root of the whole matter. The principle upon which it depends is one 
that was first formulated by Huygens, one of the leading names in the 
development of the undulatory theory of light. In this diagram (Fig. 3) 
is represented in section the different parts of the obstacle. C represents the 
source of sound, B represents the flame, and APQ is the screen. If we 
choose a point P on the screen, so that the whole distance from B to (7, 
reckoned through P, viz. BPG, exceeds the shortest distance BAC by exactly 
half the wave-length of the sound, then the circular area, whose radius is APy 
is the first zone. We take next another point, Q, so that the whole distance 
BQC exceeds the previous one by half a wave-length. Thus we get the second 
zone represented by PQ. In like manner, by taking different points in 
succession such that the last distance taken exceeds the previous one every 
time by half a wave-length, we may map out the whole of the obstructing 
screen into a series of zones called Huygens’ zones. I have here a material 
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embodiment of that motion, in which the zones are actually cut out of a 
piece of zinc. It is easy to prove that the effects of the parts of the wave 

Fig. 3. 



traversing the alternate zones are opposed, that whatever may be the effect 
of the first zone, A P, the exact opposite will be the effect of PQ, and so on. 
Thus, if AP and PQ are both allowed to operate, while all beyond Q is cut 
off, the waves will neutralise one another, and the effect will be immensely 
less than if .4 P or PQ operated alone. And that is what you saw just now. 
When I used the inner aperture only, a comparatively loud sound acted upon 
the flame. When I added to that inner aperture the additional aperture PQ, 
the sound disappeared, showing that the effect of the latter was equal and 
opposite to that of AP, and that the two neutralised each other. 

If AC— a, AB — b, AP=^x, wave-length = X, the value of x for the 
external radius of the ';?th zone is 


or, if a — by 


a^:=iriK 


ab 

a+b' 


^ n\a. 


With the apertures used above, of — 4^9 for n = l; for n—2; 

so that 


\a = 100, 


the measurements being in centimetres. This gives the suitable distances, 
when \ is known. In the present case \ = 1*2, a — 83. 

Closely connected with this there is another very interesting experiment, 
which can easily be tried, and which has also an important optical analogy. 
I mean the experiment of the shadow thrown by a circular disc. If a veiy 
small source of light be taken — such a source as would be produced by per- 
forating a thin plate in the shutter of the window of a dark room with a pin 
and causing the rays of the sun to enter horizontally — and if we interpose in 
the path of the light a small circular obstacle and then observe the shadow 
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thrown in the rear of that obstacle, a very remarkable peculiarity manifests 
itself. It is found that in the centre of the shadow of the obstacle, where the 
darkness might be expected to be greatest, there is, on the contrary, no 
darkness at all, but a bright spot, a spot as bright as if no obstacle 
intervened in the course of the light. The history of this subject is curious. 
The fact was first observed by Delisle in the early j)art of the eighteenth 
century, but the observation fell into oblivion. When Fresnel began his 
important investigations, his memoir on diffraction was communicated to the 
French Academy and was reported on by the great mathematician Poisson. 
Poisson was nf)t favourably impressed by Fresnel’s theoretical views. Like most 
mathematicians of the day, he did not take kindly to the wave theory ; and 
in his report on Fresnel’s memoir, he made the objection that if the method 
were applied, as Fresnel had not then done, to investigate what should 
happen in the shadow of a circular obstacle, it brought out this paradoxical 
result, that in the centre there would be a bright point. This was regarded 
as a reductio ad absurdum of the theory. All the time, jis I have mentioned, 
the record of Delislc’s observations was in existence. The remarks of Poisson 
were brought to the notice of Fresnel, the experiment was tried, and the 
bright point was rediscovered, to the gratification of Fresnel and the confir- 
mation of his theoretical views. I don’t ]>roj)ose to attempt the optical 
experiment now, but it can easily be tried in one’s own laboratory. A long 
room or passage must be darkened: a fourj)enny bit may be used as the 
obstacle, strung up by three hairs attached by sealing-wax. When the 
shadow of the obstacle is received on a piece of ground glass, and examined 
from behind with a magnifying lens, the bright spot will be seen without 
much difficulty. But what I propose to show you is the corresponding 
phenomenon in the case of sound. Fresnel’s reasoning is applicable, word 
for word, to the phenomena we are considering just as much as to that which 
he, or rather Poisson, had in view. The disc (Fig. 4), which I shall hang up 
now between the source of sound and the flame, is of glass. It is about 

Fig. 4. 


Disc 



16 inches in diameter. I believe the flame is flaring now from being in the 
bright spot. If I make a small motion of the disc I shall move the bright 

3 


R. III. 
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spot and the eifect will disappear. I am pushing the disc away now, and the 
flaring has stopped. The flame is still in the shadow of the disc, but not 
at the centre. I bring the disc back, and when the flame comes into the 
centre it flares again vigorously. That is the phenomenon which was 
discovered by Delisle and confirmed by Arago and Fresnel, but mathemati- 
cally it was suggested by Poisson. 

Poisson's calculation related only to the very central point in the axis 
of the disc. More recently the theory of this experiment has been very 
thoroughly examined by a German mathematician, Lomrnel ; and I have 
exhibited here one of the curves given by him embodying the results of his 
calculations on the subject (Fig. 5). 

The abscissae, measured horizontally, represent distances drawn outwards 
from the centre of the shadow 0 ; the ordinates measure the intensity of the 
light at the various points. The maximum intensity OA is at the centre. 
A little way outwards at B the intensity falls almost, but not quite, to zero. 
At C there is a revival of intensity, indicating a bright ring; and further out 
there is a succession of subordinate fluctuations. The curve on the other 
side of OA would of course be similar. This curve corresponds to the 


Fig. 6. 



distances and proportions indicated, a is the distance between the source 
of sound and the disc; 6 is the distance between the disc and the flame, the 
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place where the intensity is observed. The numbers given are taken from 
the notes of an experiment which went well. If we can get our flame to the 
right point of sensitiveness we may succeed in bringing into view not only 
the central spot, but the revived sound which occurs after we have got away 
from the central point and have passed through the ring of silence. There is 
the loud central point. If I push the disc a little we enter the ring of 
silence JS* ; a little further, and the flame flares again, being now at (?. 

Although we have thus imitated the optical experiment, I must not 
leave you under the idea that we are working under the same conditions that 
prevail in optics. You see the diameter of my disc is 15 inches, and the 
length of my sound-wave is about half an inch. My disc is therefore about 
30 wave-lengths in diameter, whereas the diameter of a disc representing 
30 wave-lengths of light would be only about inch. Still the conditions 
are sufficiently alike to got corresponding effects, and to obtain this bright 
point in the centre of the shadow conspicuously developed. 

I will now make an experiment illustrating still further the principle of 
Huygens' zones, which 1 have already roughly sketched. I indicated that 
the effect of contiguous zones was equal and opposite, so that the effect of 
each of the odd zones is one thing, and of the even zones the opposite t/hing. 
If we can succeed in so preparing a screen as to fit the system of zones, 
allowing the one set to pass, and at the same time intercepting the other set, 
then we shall get a great effect at the central point, because we shall have 
removed those parts which, if they remained, would have neutralised the 
remaining parts. Such a system has been cut out of zinc, and is now 
hanging before you. When the adjustments are correct there will be 
produced, under the action of that circular grating, an effect much greater 
than would result if the sound-waves were allowed to pass on without any 
obstruction. The only point difficult of explanation is as to what happens 
when the system of zones is complete, and extends to infinity, viz. when 
there is no obstruction at all. In that case it may be proved that the 
aggregate effect of all the zones is, in ordinary cases, half the effect that 
would bo produced by any one zone alone, whereas if we succeed in stopping 
out a number of the alternate zones, we may expect a large multiple of the 
effect of one zone. The grating is now in the right position, and you see the 
flame flaring strongly, under the action of the sound-waves transmitted 
through these alternate zones, the action of the other zones being stopped 
by the interposition of the zinc. But the interest of the experiment is 
principally in this, that the flame is flaring more than it would do if the 
grating were removed altogether. There is now, without the grating, a very 
trivial flaringf ; but when the grating is in position again — though a great 

* With the data given above the diameter of the silent ring is two-thirds of an inch. 

f Under the best conditions the flame is absolutely unaffected. 

3—2 
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part of the sound is thereby stopped out— the effect is far more powerful 
than when no obstruction intervened. The grating acts, in fact, the part of 
a lens. It concentrates the sound upon the flame, and so produces the 
intense magnification of effect which we have seen. 

The exterior radius of the «th zone being x, we have, from the formula 
given above : 

1 1 _ 


so that if a and h be the distances of the source and image from the grating, 
the relation required to maintain the focus is an usual. 


a t /’ 


where /, the focal length, is given by 


/= 


nX' 


In the actual grating, eight zones (the first, third, fifth, &c.) are occupied by 
metal. The radius of the first zone, or central circle, is 3 inches, so that 
x^jn = 9. The focal length is necessarily a function of X. In the present case 
X =s ^ inch nearly, and therefore /"= 18 inches. If u and b .ire the same, each 
must be made equal to 36 inches. 
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ON THE RELATIVE DENSITIES OF HYDROGEN AND 
OXYGEN. (PRELIMINARY NOTICE.) 


[^l^roceedings of the Royal Society ^ XLiii. pp. 356 — 363, 1888.] 

The appearance of Professor Cooke’s important memoir upon the atomic 
weights of hydrogen and oxygen* induces me to communicate to the Royal 
Society a notice of the results that I have obtained with resp(‘ct to the 
relative densities of these gases. My motive for undertaking this investiga- 
tion, planned in 1882t, wiis the same as that which animated Professor Cooke, 
namely, the desire to examine whether the rehitive atomic weights of the two 
bodies really deviated from the simple ratio 1 : 1 6, demanded by Prout s Law. 
For this jjurpose a knowledge of the densities is not of itself sufficient ; but it 
appeared to me that the other factor involved, viz., th(i relative atomic volumes 
of the two gases, could be measured with great accuracy by eudiometric 
methods, and I was aware that Mr Scott had in view a redetermination of 
this number, since in great part earned outj. If both investigations are 
conducted with gases under the nonnal atmosj)heric conditions as to tempe- 
rature and pressure, any small departures from the laws of Boyle and Charles 
will be pnictically without influence upon the final number representing the 
ratio of atomic weights. 

In weighing the gas the procedure of Regnault was adopted, the working 
globe being compensated by a similar closed globe of the same external 
volume, made of the same kind of glass, and of nearly the same weight. 
In this way the weighings are rendered independent of the atmospheric 

* **The Relative Values of the Atomic Weights of Hydrogen and Oxygen,” by J. P. Cooke 
and T. W. Richards, Amer. Acad* Proc, Vol. xxiii., 1887. 

t Address to Section A, British Association Report, 1882 [Vol. zi. p. 124]. 

% ‘‘On the Composition of Water by Volume,” by A. Scott, Ray. 8oc. Proc., June 16, 1887 
(Vol. xiiZi. p. 826). 
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conditions, and only small weights are requiied. The weight of the globe 
used in the experiments here to be described was about 200 grams, and the 
contents were about 1800 c.c. 

The balance is by Oertling, and readings with successive releasements of 
the beam and pans, but without removal of the globes, usually agreed to 

mg. Each recorded weighing is the mean of the results of several 
releasements. 

The balance was situated in a cellar, where temperature was very constant, 
but at certain times the air currents, described by Professor Cooke, wei'e very 
plainly noticeable. The beam left swinging over night would be found still 
in motion when the weighings wore commenced on the following morning. 
At other times these currents were absent, and the beam \vould settle down 
to almost absolute rest. This difference of behaviour was found to depend 
upon the distribution of temperature at various levels in the room. A delicate 
thonnoj)ile with reflecting cones was arranges! so that one cone pointed towards 
the ceiling and the other to the floor. When the galvanometer indicated that 
the ceiling was the warmer, the balance behavodl well, and vice versd. The 
reason is of course that air is stable when the temperature increases upwards, 
and unstable when heat is communicated below. Dui ing the winter months 
the ground was usually warmer than the rest of the room, and air currents 
developed themselves in the weighing closet. During the summer the air 
cooled by contact with the ground remained as a layer below, and the balance 
was undisturbed. 

The principal diflerence to be noted between my aiTangements and those 
of Professoi’ Cooke is that in my case no desiccators were used within the 
weighing closet. The general air of the room was prevented from getting 
too damp by means of a large blanket, occasionally removed and dried 
before a fire*. 

In Regnault s experiments the globe was filled with gas to the atmospheric 
pressure (determined by an independent barometer), and the temperature was 
maintained at zero by a bath of ice. The use of ice is no doubt to be recom- 
mended in the case of the heavier gases j but it involves a cleaning of the 
globe, and therefore diminishes somewhat the comparability of the weighings, 
vacuous and full, on which everything depends. Hydrogen is so light that! 
except perhaps in the mean of a long series, the error of weighing is likely to 
be more serious than the uncertainty of temperature. I have therefore con- 
tented myself with enclosing the body of the globe during the process of 
filling in a wooden box, into which passed the bulbs of two thermometers, 
reading to tenths of a degree centigrade. It seems probable that the mean 

* I can strongly recommend this method. In twenty-four hours the blanket will freouentlv 
absorb two pouods of moisture. ^ 
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of the readings represents the temperature of the gas to about y\^th degree, or 
at any rate that the difterences of temperature on various occasions and with 
various gases will be given to at least this degree of accuracy. Indeed the 
results obtained with oxygen exclude a greater uncertainty. 

Under these conditions the alternate full and empty weighings can be 
effected with the minimum of interference with the surface of the globe. 
The stalk and tap were only touched with a glove, and the body of the globe 
was scarcely touched at all. To make the symmetry as complete as possible, 
the counteipoising globe was provided with a similar case, and was earned 
backwards and forwards between the balance room and the laboratory exactly 
as was necessary for the working globe. 

In my i^arlicst experimt?nts (1885) hydrogen and oxygen were prepared 
simultaneously in a U-shaped voltameter containing dilute sulphuric acid. 
Since the same quantity of acid can be used indefinitely, 1 hoped in this way 
to eliminate all extraneous impurity, and to obtain hydrogen contaminated 
only by small (juantities of oxygen, and \nce versa. The final purification of 
the gases was to be effected by passing them through red-hot tubes, and 
subsequent desiccation with phosphoric anhydride. In a few trials 1 did not 
succeed in obtaining good hydrogen, a result which I was inclined to attribute 
to the inadequacy of a red heat to effect the combination of thr^ small residue 
of oxygen*. Meeting this difficulty, I abandoned the method for a time, 
puiqrosing to recur to it aftcu' I had obtained experience with the more usual 
methods of preparing the gases. In this 2 )art (d'the investigation my expe- 
rience runs nearly parallel with that of Professor Cooke. The difficulty of 
getting quit of the dissolved air when, as in the ordinary prejmration of 
hydrogen, the acid is fed in slowly at the time of working, induced mo to 
design an ap 2 )aratus whose action c^in be su 82 )ended by breaking an external 
electrical contact. It may be regarded as a Smee cell thoroughly enclosed. 
Two points of difference may be noted between this apparatus and that of 
Professor Cooke. In my manner of working it was necessary that the gene- 
rator should stand an internal vacuum. To guard more thoroughly against 
the 2 ><^'n<^tratiou of external air, eveiy cemented joint was completely covered 
with vtiseline, and the vaseline again with water. Again, the zincs were in 
the form of solid sheets, closely sun*ounding the platinised plate on which the 
hydrogen was liberated, and standing in mercury. It was found far better to 
work these cells by their own electromotive force, without stimulation by 
an external battery. If the plates are close, and the contact wires thick, 
the evolution of gas may be made more rapid than is necessary, or indeed 
desirable. 

* From Professor Cooke’s experience it appears not improbable that the impurity may have 
been sulphurous acid. Is it certain that in his combustions no hydrogen (towards the close 
largely diluted with nitrogen) escapes the action of the cupric oxide? 
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Tubes, closed by drowned stopcocks, are provided, in order to allow the 
acid to be renewed without breaking joints ; but one charge is sufficient for 
a set of experiments (three to five fillings), and during the whole of the time 
occupied (10 to 14 days) there is no access of atmospheric air. The removal 
of dissolved air (and other volatile impurity) proved, however, not to be so 
easy as had been expected, even when assisted by repeated exhaustions with 
intermittent evolution of hydrogen; and the results often showed a pro- 
gressive improvement in the hydrogen, even after a somewhat prolonged 
preliminary treatment. In subsequent experiments greater precautions will 
be taken*. Experience showed that good hydrogen could not thus be 
obtained from zinc and ordinary ‘‘ pure ” sulphuric acid, or phosphoric acid, 
without the aid of purifying agents. The best results so far have been from 
sulphuric and hydrochloric acid, when the gas is passed in succession over 
liquid potash, through powdered con*osive sublimate, and then through 
powdered caustic potash. All the joints of the purifying tubes are connected 
by fusion, and a tap separates the damp from the dry side of the apparatus. 
The latter includes a large and long tube charged with phosphoric anhydride, 
a cotton- wool filter, a blow-oft' tube sealed with mercury until the filling is 
completed, besides the globe itself and the Tdpler pump. A detailed descrip- 
tion is postponed until the experiments are complete. It may be sufficient 
to mention that there is but one india-rubber connexion, — that between the 
globe and the rest of the apparatus, and that the leakage through this was 
usually measured by the T()j)ler before commencing a filling or an evacuation. 

The object of giving a considerable capacity to the phosphoric tube was to 
provide against the danger of a too rapid passage of gas through the purifying 
tubes at the commencement of a filling. Suppose the gas to be blowing ofi‘, 
all the apparatus except the globe (and the Tdpler) being at a pressure some- 
what above the atmospheric. The tap between the damp and dry sides is 
then closed, and that into the globe is opened. The gas which now enters 
somewhat rapidly is thoroughly diy, having been in good contact with the 
phosphoric anhydride. In this way the pressure on the dry side is reduced 
to about 2 inches of mercury, but this residue is sufficient to allow the damp 
side of the apparatus to be exhausted to a still lower pressure before the tap 
between the two sides of the apparatus is re-opened. When this is done, the 
first movement of the gas is retrograde ; and there is no danger at any stage 
of imperfect purification. The generator is then re-started until the gas 
(after from two to five hours) begins to blow off again. 

In closing the globe some precaution is required to secure that the pres- 
sure therein shall really be that measured by the barometer. The mercuiy 
seal is at some distance from, and at a lower level than, the rest of the 

* Bpeotrazu analysis appears to be incapable of indicating the presence of comparatively 
large quantities of nitrogen. 
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apparatus. After removal of the mercury the flow of gas is continued for 
about one minute, and then the tap between the dry and damp sides is 
closed. From three to five minutes more were usually allowed for the com- 
plete establishment of equilibrium before the tap of the globe was turned off. 
Experiments on oxygen appeared to show that two minutes was sufficient. 
For measuring the atmospheric pressure two standard mercury barometers 
were employed. 

The evacuations were eflected by the Tiipler to at least so that the 

residual gas (at any rate after one filling with hydrogen) could be neglected. 

I will now give some exami^les of actual results. Those in the following 
tables relate to gas j)repared from salphunc acid, with subsequent purification, 
as already described : — 

Globe (14), empty. 


Date 

i 

! Left 

Right 

1 Balance 

1 reading 

I 

1887 

1 


t 

! 

1 

Oct. 27 — Nov. T) 

6^14+0394 


; 22-66 

Nov. 7- Nov. 8 

i 

. . 

1 22-89 

Nov. 9 — Nov. 10 

1 * ‘ i 

. . 

j 23-00 

Nov. 11 — Nov, 12 

, 1 . . 1 

1 ' 


21-72 

i 

1 


Globe (14), full. 


Date 

Left 

Bight 

Balance 

reading 

Barometer 

Temperature 

1887 




in. 

C. 

Nov. 6 — 7 . . 

(?„ + 0-2400 

Ou 

; 20*52 

29 416 

14*7*’ 

Nov. 8— 9 . . 

G„ + 0-2364 

On 

19*77 

1 29-830 

12*3 

Nov. 10—11 . . 

+0-2360 

On 

19*18 i 

1 

22-807 

11*2 

Nov. 12 — 14 . . 

tf„+02340 

On 

\ 

19*51 

30-135 

10*3 


The second column shows that globe (14) and certain platinum weights 
were suspended from the left end of the beam, and the third column that (in 
this series) only the counterpoising globe (11) was hung from the right 
end. The fourth column gives the mean balance reading in divisions of 
the scale, each of which (at the time of the above experiments) represented 
0*000187 gram. The degree of agreement of these numbers in the first part 
of the table gives an idea of the errors due to the balance, and to uncertainties 
’ in the condition of the exteriors of the globes* A minute and unsystematic 
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correction depending upon imperfect compensation of volumes (to the extent 
of about 2 C.C.) need not here be regarded. 

The weight of the hydrogen at each filling is deduced, whenever possible, 
by comparison of the “full” reading with the mean of the immediately 
preceding and following “empty” rea<lings. The difference, interpreted in 
grams, is taken provisionally as the weight of the gas. Thus for the filling of 
Nov. 5 — 

H = 0*154 - 2*25 X 0 000187 = 0*15358. 

The weights thus obtained depend of 00111*80 upon the tompoi*ature and 
pressure at the time of filling. Reduced to correspond with a temperature of 
12°, and to a barometric height of 30 inches (but without a minute correction 
for varying temperature of the mercury) they stand thus — 


November 5 

.. 015811 

« 

.. 015807 

10 

.. 015798 

12 

.. 015792 

Mean.... 

.. 0-15802 


The hydrogen obtained hitherto with similar apparatus and purifying 
tubes from hydrochloric acid is not quite so light, the mean of two accordant 
series being 0*15812. 

The weighing of oxygen is of course a much easier operation than in the 
case of hydrogen. The gas was prepared from chlorate of potash, and from n 
mixture of the chlorates of potash and soda, I'he discnqiaricies between the 
individual weighings were no more than might fairly be attributed to ther- 
mometric and manometric errors. The result reduced so as to correspond in 
all respects with the numbers for hydrogen is 2*5186*. 

But before these numbers can be compared with the object of obtaining 
the relative densities, a correction of some importance is required, which 
appears to have been overlooked by Professor Cooke, as it was by Regnault. 
The weight of the gas is not to be found by merely taking the difference of 
the full and empty weighings, unless indeed the weighings are conducted 
in vacuo. The external volume of the globe is larger when it is full than 
when it is empty, and the weight of the air conesponding to this difference 
of volume must be added to the apparent weight of the gas. 

By filling the globe with carefully boiled water, it is not difficult to deter- 
mine experimentally the expansion per atmosphere. In the case of globe (14) 
it appears that under normal atmospheric conditions the quantity to be added 
to the apparent weights of the hydrogen and oxygen is 0*00056 gram. 


* An examination of the weights revealed no error worth taking into aooount at present. 
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The actually observed alteration of volume (regard being had to the com- 
pressibility of water) agrees very nearly with an d priori estimate, founded 
upon the theory of thin spherical elastic shells and the known properties of 
glass. The proportional value of the required correction, in my case about 
titW ^he weight of the hydrogen, will be for spherical globes proportional 
to ajty where a is the radius of the globe, and t the thickness of the shell, or 
to Vj Wy if V be the contents, and W the weight of the glfuss. This ratio is 
nearly the same for Professor Cookes globe and for mine; but the much 
greater departure of his globe fi-om the S])herical form may increase the 
amount of the correction which ought to be introduced. 

In the estimates now to be given, which must be regarded as provisional, 
the apparent weight of the hydrogen is taken at 0*15804, so that the real 
weight is 0*J5860. The weight of the same volume of oxygen under the 
same conditions is 2*51 8(5 + 0*0000 = 2*5192. The ratio of these numbers 
is 15*884. 


The ratio of densities found by Regnault was 15*904, but the greater part 
of the difference may well be accounted for by the omission of the correction 
just now considered. 

In order to iiitcupret our result as a ratio of at<»mic weights, we need to 
know accurately th(i ratio of atomic volumes. Thc^ numbei* given as most 
probable by Mr Scott in May, 1887*, was 1*994, but he informs me that more 
recent experiments under improved conditions give 1*9995. Combining this 
with the ratio of <iensities, we obtain as the ratio of atomic w^eights — 


2 X 15*884 
1*99(J5 


15*912. 


It is not improbable that experiments conducted on the same lines, but 
with still greater precautions, may raise the final number by one or even 
two thousandths of its value. 

The ratio obtained by Professor Cooke is 15*953; but the difference 
between this number and that above obtained may be more than accounted 
for, if I am right in my suggestion that his gas weighings require cor- 
rection for the diminished buoyancy of the globe when the internal pressure 
is removed. 


[1901. Further work upon this subject is recorded in Proc. Roy, Soc. 
Vol. L. p. 449, 1892.] 


* hoc, cit, [1901. Dr Scott’s final number (Proc. Boy. Soc, Vol, Lin. p. 133, 1893) was 
200246.] 
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[Proceedings of the London Mathematical Society, 

‘ XIX. pp. 504—507, 1888.] 

The velocity-potential at a distance p from a simple source of sound is* 

<|)^ 


0 = 


( 1 ) 


47ra‘'*p * 

where— represents the rate at which fluid is being introduced at 
the source at time t. In order to apply this to a linear source of unit 
intensity, coincident with the axis of y, we have to imagine that the intro- 
duction of fluid along the clement dy is cqiuil to dy ; so that, if for thcj 
sake of brevity we omit the time factor we may take as the velocity 

potential 




( 2 ) 


If r be the distance of the point at which (j> is to be estimated from the 
axis of y, 

p» = r* -t 

If” er*i‘dp 1 f* e-*''’dv 
2'n-Jr V(p‘-r^)~ 27rJi ’ 

if p^ rv. 

The relation of (3) to Bessels functions is best studied by the method of 

f e — ^dw 

Lipschitzf. Consider the integral where w is a complex variable 

of the form m -f iv. If we represent, as usual, simultaneous pairs of values of 
u and V by the coordinates of a point, the integral will vanish when taken 
round any closed circuit not including the points ± i. The first circuit 
we have to consider is that enclosed by the axes of u and v, and the quadrant 
of a circle whose centre is the origin and whose radius is infinite. It is easy 

* Theory of Sound, § 277. t Crelle, Bd. lvi., 1869. 
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to see that along this quadrant the integral ultimately vanishes, so that the 
result is the same whether we integrate from 0 to oo along the axis of or 
from 0 to ioo along the axis of v. Thus 

In like manner, the integral along the axis of u from 0 to oo is equal to 
that along the course from 0 to i along the axis of v, and then to infinity 
along a line through i parallel to u. Thus 


], 70 +«*)“j.v(i 

-f 


•=o 

v/}! + (m + ifi 

' e~"'’dv 

^(2iu + u^- 


.(5) 


By comparison of (4), (5), or at once by equating the results of integrating 
from the point i to too , and to oo + 1 , we get 

/•» g-ir j-^ 


^ e-’^^dv _ r* e-" e~”'du _ e-*'’ 

J 1 - 1) Jo V(2m + 11 °-) ~ ^(2tr) Jo 




i + l. 


, J*.3“ _ ) 

1 . Hir f. 2 .(Sir)' 1 .2 . 3 (Sir)'' +•••}• 

This is the series in descending powers of r by which is exj)ressed the effect 
of a linear source at a great distance. 

Equation (4) may be written in the form 


Jo N/(/3» + r») \lo ^JoViV^ 


1 

1)’ 


Jo N/(/3» + r») 

or, if we put, as usual, 

-f coa (r cos 0)d6=‘ Jo (r), (7) 

irJo 

— f sin (r cos 0) d0 = if), (8) 

IT J n 


2ri^ . 
ttJo 

and separate the real and imaginary parts, 


/■ 


^coa(rv)dv _ 1^ e~^d^ ff" r ^ 

“ Jo V(/S* + r») 2 • 

f^8m(rv)dv _->r ^ 

Jo VO^-l) ~ 


■(9) 


.(10) 


the latter giving Mehler’s integral expressive of the Bessel’s function of 
order zero*. 


Matho Ann. v. p. 141. 
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By integrating the effect of a linear source, parallel to y, with respect to 
a perpendicular coordinate x, we may obtain the 
effect of a source uniformly distributed over a 
plane. If the rate of introduction of fluid over 
the area dwdy be dxdye^^\ the value of ^ at a 
point distant z from the plane, will be found by 
integrating (3) with respect to x, connected with r 
and z by the relation 

r® = -f x*^ ; 
see Fig. 1, in which 

PR=^py OQ^x, 

PQ^r, OP = z. 

^ 1 rdr /■“ 

- i ) ”* TT./ 2 1 



1 f** 

Thus <6 = - I dx\ 
Trjo h 


e~^^^dv 




...( 11 ) 


The result of a unifonn plane source is of course a train of plane waves 
issuing from it symmetrically in both directions. On the positive side 

— where ^ is a constant readily determined. For (z—0)=--ikA ; 

and this, representing the half of the rate of introduction of fluid per unit 
area, is by supposition equal to Thus 




2k' 


--ikz . 


2^ooHkz+ ^i^mkz. 


( 12 ) 


Comparing the two expressions 
see that 




Jz k 


— z^) 

fco ^ 

J, Vo + 


sin kz 
"~k ■ 


.(14) 


If we use the series (6), the identity may be written 


l r f-4Lf e-ar li _ 1° , . 

z \/(^ — z^) \2ikr) ( 1 . 8 . ikr ^ 



...(15) 


This equation is easily verified when kz (and therefore kr) is great. Under 
these circumstances the series may be‘ replaced by its first tenn ; also with 
sufiicient approximation 

__ 1 

^(r*-.^*)*“V2.V(r--^)' 

since only those elements for which r differs little from z contribute sensibly 
to the integral. 
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WAVE THEORY OF LIGHT. 

[Encijclopcedia Britannica, XXJV., 1888.] 

§ 1. A GENERAL Statement of the principles of the nndulatory theory, 
with elementary explanations, has already been given under Light [Enc. 
Brit, VoL XIV.], and in the article on Ether the arguments which point to 
the existence of an all-pcrvading medium, susceptible in its various parts 
of an alternating change of state, have been traced by a masttu* hand ; but 
the subject is of such great importance, and is so intimately involved in 
recent optical investigation and discovery, that a more detailed ex})osition of 
the theory, with application to the leading phenomena, was reserved for a 
special article. That the subject is one of difficulty may be at once admitted. 
Even in the theory of sound, as conveyed by aerial vibrations, where we arc 
well acquainted with the nature and properties of the vehicle, the fundarncmtal 
conceptions are not very easy to grasp, and their development makes heavy 
demands upon our mathematical resources. That the situation is not 
improved when the medium is hypothetical will be easily understood. For, 
although the evidence is overwhelming in favour of the conclusion that 
light is propagated as a vibration, we are almost entirely in the dark as to 
what it is that vibrates and the manner of vibration. This ignorance 
entails an appearance of vagueness even in those parts of the subject the 
treatment of which would not really be modified by the acquisition of a 
more precise knowledge, e,g., the theory of the colours of thin plates, and of 
the resolving power of optical instruments. But in other parts of the 
subject, such as the explanation of the laws of double refraction and ot the 
intensity of light reflected at the surface of a transparent medium, the 
vagueness is not merely one of language ; and if we wish to reach definite 
results by the A priori road we must admit a hypothetical element, for 
which little justification can be given. The distinction here indicated 
should be borne clearly in mind. Many optical phenomena must necessarily 
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agree with any kind of wave theory that can be proposed ; others may agree 
or disagree with a particular form of it. In the latter case we may regard 
the special form as disproved, but the undulatory theory in the proper wider 
sense remains untouched. 

Of such special forms of the wave theory the most famous is that which 
assimilates light to the transverse vibrations of an elastic solid. Transverse 
they must be in order to give room for the phenomena of polarization. This 
theory is a great help to the imagination, and allows of the deduction of 
definite results which are at any rate mechanically possible. An isotropic 
solid has in general two elastic properties — one relating to the recovery from 
an alteration of volume, and the other to the recovery from a state of shear, 
in which the strata arc caused to slide over one another. It has been shown 
by Green that it would be necessary to suppose the luminiferous medium to 
be incompressible, and thus the only admissible differences between one 
isotropic medium and another are those of rigidity and of density. Between 
these we are in the first instance free to choose. The slower propagation of 
light in glass than in air may be equally well explained by supposing the 
rigidity the same in both cases while the density is greater in glass, or by 
supposing that the density is the same in both cases while the rigidity is 
greater in air. Indeed there is nothing, so far, to exclude a more complicated 
condition of things, in which both the density and rigidity vary in passing 
from one medium to another, subject to the one condition only of making 
the ratio of velocities of propagation equal to the known refractive index 
between the media. 

When we come to apply this theory to investigate the intensity of light 
reflected from (say) a glass surface, and to the diffraction of light by very 
small particles (as in the sky), we find that a reasonable agreement with the 
facts can be brought about only upon the supposition that the rigidity is the 
same (approximately, at any rate) in various media, and that the density 
alone varies. At the same time we have to suppose that the vibmtion is 
perpendicular to the plane of polarization. 

Up to this point the accordance may be regarded as fairly satisfactory ; 
but, when we extend the investigation to cryKstalline media in the hope 
of explaining the observed laws of double refraction, we find that the 
suppositions which would suit best here are inconsistent with the conclusions 
we have already arrived at. In the first place, and so long as we hold 
strictly to the analogy of an elastic solid, we can only explain double 
refraction as depending upon anisotropic rigidity, and this can hardly be 
reconciled with the view that the rigidity is the same in different isotropic 
media. And if we pass over this difficulty, and inquire what kind of double 
refraction a crystalline solid would admit of, we find no such correspondence 
with observation as would lead us to think that we are upon the right track. 
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The theory of anisotropic solids, with its twenty-one elastic constants, seems 
to be too wide for optical double refraction, which is of a much simpler 
character*. 

For these and other i*easons, especially the awkwardness with which it 
lends itself to the explanation of dispersirm, the elastic solid theory, valuable 
as a pi(*(H‘ of pur(‘ly dynamical reasoning, and prt)bably not without 
mathematical analogy to the truth, can in Optics be I'egarded only as 
an illustration. 

In recent years a theory has been received with much favour in which 
light is regarded as an eloctiomagnetic phenomeTam. The dielectric medium 
is conceived to be subject to a rapidly perio<lic “electric displacmnent,” the 
variations of which have the magnetic properties of an electric current. On 
the basis of purely electrical observations Maxwell calculated the velocity 
of propagation of siudi disturbances, and obtained a value not certainly 
distinguishable fi*om the veh^city of light. Such an agreement is very 
striking ; and a further deduction from the theory, that the specific inductive 
capacity of a transparent medium is ecpial to the square of the refractive 
index, is supported to some extent by observation. The foundations of the 
electrical theory are not as yet quite cleared of more or less arbitrary 
hypothesis ; but, when it becomes certain that a dielectric medium is 
susceptible of vibrations propagated with the velocity of light, there will be 
no hesitation in accepting the identity of such vibrations with those to which 
optical phenomena are due. In the meantime, and apart altogether from the 
question of its probable truth, the electromagnetic theory is very instructive, 
in showing us how careful we must be to avoid limiting our ideas too much 
as to the nature of the luminous vibi'ations. 


§ 2. Plane Waves of Simple Type. 


Whatever may be the character of the medium and of its vibration, the 
analytical expression for an infinite train of plane waves is 


A cos 



( 1 ) 


in which \ represents the wave-length, and V the corresponding velocity of 
propagation. The coefficient A is called the amplitude, and its nature 
depends upon the medium, and must therefore here be left an open question. 
The phase of che wave at a given time and place is represented by a. The 
expression retains the same value whatever integral number of wave-lengths 


* Sec Stokes, Report on Double Refraction,** Brit. Assoc. Beporiy 1862, p. 263. 
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be added to or sul^tracted from cc. It is also periodic with n^spc^c.t to t, and 
the period is 

T^XIV. ( 2 ) 

In ex]f)erimcnting upon sound we an; able to detei'inine incU'pendently t, 
and V\ but, on account of its smallness, the pt^riodic time of luminous 
vibrations eludes altogethei* our means of ebst^rvation and is only known 
indirectly from X and V by means of (2). 

There is nothing arbitraiy in the use of a (‘ircular function to represent 
the waves. As a general rule this is the only kind of wave which can Ix' 
propagated without a change of fonn ; and, (‘ven in the exci^ptional cas(‘s 
where the velocity is indep(‘ndent of wav(‘.-lengtli, no generality is really l<jst 
by this pi’ocedure, becaTise in accordance with Fourier’s theorem any kind of 
periodic wu ve may lx* regarded as compounded of a sei i(‘s of such as (1), with 
wave-lengths in harmonical progression. 

A well-known characteristic of wav(\s of type (Ij ir, that any number of 
ti*ains of various amplitudes and phases, but of th(‘ mnie vutve-lenqth , ar(‘ 
equivalent to a single train of the same ty])e. Thus 

lA (•os|^^(F/-.r) + a| 

= Sil cos a . cos ( Vt — .t) — sin a . sin {Vt - j ) 

X X 


where 


= P cos 


P" ~ (S-4 cos a)^ + S (A sin a)®, tan 6 = . . . .(4, 5) 

^ i (A cos a) ^ 

An important particular case is that of two component trains only. 

^ ^ ~ + al 4* A' cos — x) -f a'l = P cos x) + , 


where 


+ 2AA' cos (a - a'). 


The composition of vibrations of the same period is precisely analogous, 
as was pointed out by Fresnel, to the composition of forces, or indeed of any 
other two-dimensional vector quantities. The magnitude of the force corre- 
sponds to the amplitude of the vibration, and the inclination of the force 
corresponds to the phase. A group of forces of equal intensity, represented 
by lines drawn from the centre to the angular points of a regular polygon, 
constitute a system in equilibrium. Consequently, a system of vibrations of 
equal amplitude and of phases symmetrically distributed round the period has 
a ;!ero resultant. 
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Acconling to the phase-relation, determined hy (a — a'), the am 2 :)litude of 
the resultant may vary from (A — A') to {A -h A'). If A' and A ntv. equal, 
the minimum resultant is zero, showing that two equal trains of waves may 
neutralize one another. This hap 2 >ens when the phases are opposite, or differ 
by half a (complete) period, and the effect is usually spoken of as the 
interference of light. From a punly dynamical point, of vi(‘w the word is 
not vQvy app!*opriat(‘, the vibrations being simply superposed with as little' 
interfereruv as can be imagined. 

§ 8. Intensity, 

The intensity of light of givf*n wave-length must depend upon the 
amplitude, but thc‘ pn^cise natun*- of the i-elation is not at once apparent. 
We are not able to apy)reciafe by simple inspection the relative' intensities of 
two uiujqual lights ; and when say, for example, that one candle is twice 
as bright as anotlu'r. we mean that two of the latter burning independently 
would give us the same light as one of the former, lliis may be regarded as 
the definition ; and then (^xjx'riment may be ap 2 )eal(Hl to to prove' that the 
intensity of light from a given sourc<* varies inversely as the square of the 
distance. But our conviction of tlu' truth ol'the law is jK'rhaps founded cpiitc' 
.‘IS much uj)on tin* idea that something not liable^ to loss is radiat('d outwards, 
an<l is distributed in succession over the surfaces of spheres concentric with 
th(' sourc(‘, whos(' areas art' as the squartis of the radii. Tht' soniething can 
only be t'lit'igy ; and thus we are led to regard the ratt' at which eneigy is 
propagated across a given area paralhd to tht' waves as the measure of 
intensity; and this is proportional, not to the first power, but to the square 
of the amplitude'. 

Practical photometry is usually founded upon the law of inverse squares 
(JSne. Brit. Vol. xiv. j). 588); and it should be remembered that the method 
involves essentially the use of a diffusing screen, the illumination of which, 
seen in a certain direction, is assumed to be independent of the precise 
direction in which the light falls upon it; for the distance of a candle, for 
example, cannot be altered without introducing at the same time a change in 
the apjwent magnitude, and therefore in the incidence of some part at any 
rate of the light. 

With this objection is connected another which is often of greater 
importance, the necessary enfecblement of the light by the process of 
diffusion. And, if to maintain the brilliancy we substitute regular reflectors 
for diffusing screens, the method breaks down altogether by the apparent 
illumination becoming independent of the distance of the source' of light. 

The use of a revolving disk with transparent and opaque sectors in order 
to control the brightness, as proposed by Fox Talbot^, may often be recom- 


Phil Mag. Vol. v. p. 831, 1834. 
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mended in Hriimtifie photomotiy, when a great loss of light is inadmissible. 
The law that-, when th(‘ frequency of intermittence is sufficient to give a 
steady appearance, the brightness is proportional to the angular magnitude 
of the open sectors appeal's t() bo well established. 


§ 4. Resultant of a Large Number of Vibrations of Arbitrary Phase. 


Wc have seen that the i*esultant of two vibrations of eijiial amplitude is 
wholly dependent ujion their phase- relation, and it is of interest to inquire 
what we are to ex])ect from the composition of a large number {n) of ecpial 
vibrations of amplitude unity, and of arbitrary ])has(*s. Tlie intensity of the 
resultant will of course d(‘])end ujion the prtK-ise manner in which the phasi's 
are distributed, and may vary from n- to zero. But is there a definitt^ intensity 
which becomes moi‘(? and more j»robabli^ as n is increased without limit { 

Till) nature of the (juestion lien^ raised is well illustrated by the special 
case in wliich tlie possible phases are restricti‘(I to two opposite phases. W(‘ 
may then (;onveiiientlv discard the idea of phase, and regard the amplitud(‘s 
as at random positive or negative. If all the signs are the sanK‘, th(^ intensity 
is n‘^; if, (Ui the other hand, th{*re are as many positive as negative, the result 
is zero. But, although tin* intensity may range from 0 to 7 i-, the smaller 
values are much more probabk* than the greater. 

The simplest part of the problem relates to what is called in the theory of 
probabilities the “ expectation ” of intensity, that is, th(‘ mean intensity to be 
cxpectf^d after a great number of trials, in each of which tin* phases are taken 
at random. The chances that all the vibrations are positive is 2“", and thus 
the expectation of intensity corresponding t-o this contingency is 2“^* . In 
like manner the exj)ectation corresponding to the number of positive vibrations 
being — 1 ) is 

2~" . n . {n ~ 2)2, 

and so on. The whole expectation of intensity is thus 

jl ■ »i‘ + « ■ (»» - 2)* + ” 






.( 1 ) 


Now the sum of the (w + 1) terms of this series is simply n, as may be proved 
by comparison of coefficients of a? in the equivalent forms 

(e» + e-®)” = 2» (1 + f'C* + , . 

= e"* + _ 

1 • 2 


The expectation of intensity is therefore n, and this whether n be gi*eat or 
small. 
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The same conclusion holds good when the phases are unrestricted. 
From (4), § 2, it* -4 = 1, 

+ 2S cos (a, — tti), (2) 

where uruler the sign of suiniuatioii arc to be included the cosines of the 
|w(/^ — 1) diffenuices of i)hase. When the ])hases are arbitrary, this sum is as 
likely to be positive as negative, and thus the mean value of is n. 

The reader must be on his guard here against a fallacy which has misled 
s<une high authorities. We have not [)roved that wdien n is laige there is any 
t(‘nd(*ncy for a sit)gle combination to giv(‘ the intensity equal to a, but the 
(|uit(‘ diderent proposition that in a large number’ of l.rials, in each ot which 
thi^ phas(*s ai’(‘ rearrangt^l arbitrarily, thc‘ mean intensity will tiaid morv and 
moi’e to the valiu* //. It is true that evcni in a single combination then* is no 
r’eason why an}' of the cosines in (2) shoidd be positive r’athiu' than negative, 
and froni this vve may infer* that W'hen n is inci’cased th(^ sum ot the tiums 
tends to vanish in comparison with tiu’ number of tcu’ms. Ihit, the numbc'r 
of tiU’nrs b(ung of the oi'der we cair iirfer nothing as to the value of the sum 
of the series in comparison with n. 

Indeed it is not true that th(‘. intensity in a singh^ combination 
appi’oximat(‘s to a, when n is large. It can be proved* that the probability 
of a resultant intei’mediat<‘ in amplitude between r and r + dr is 

? (^) 

n 

Th(‘ ])robability of an amplitude less than r is thus 

- r e-^'’‘relr = 1 - O) 

ItJu 

01 ', which is the same thing, the prokibility of an ani])litiide greater than r is 

( 5 ) 

The accompanying (able gives th(^ probabilities (»f intensities less than the 
fractions of n name(i in the fiist column. For example, the prubiibility ol 
intensity less than it is *(i32i. 


•05 

•0488 

•80 

•.’)50G 

•10 

•0952 

1-00 

•6321 

•20 

•181.3 

1-50 

*7768 

•40 

•3296 

2-00 

•8647 

•60 

•4512 

300 

i 

•9502 

i 


It will be seen that, however gi-eat n may be, there is a fair chance of 
considerable relative fluctuations of intensity in consecutive combinations. 

* Phil, Mag. Aug. 1880 fVol. i. p. 491 j. 
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The meiin intensity, expressed by 

9 

nJo 

is, as \vu havt‘ already seen, equal to n. 

It is with this Tiieaii iiitciisity only that we are eoiiceriied in ordinary 
photometry, A soui\;e of light, sueli as a candle or t‘ven a. soda flame, may be 
regarded as composed of a very large numbei* of InniiiioUH centres disposed 
throughout a very seiisibh^ S 2 )ace; and, cNen ihough it be, true that the 
intensity at a particular point of a scrctm illuminatc'd by it and a,t a particular 
moment of time is a matter of chance, further }>roc('ss(^s of averaging must 
bo gone through befoiv anything is ariived at of which oui* stuis(‘s couhl 
ordinarily take cognizance. In thi‘ smallest interval of tina^ during which 
the eye could be impressi^d, bheri^ would Ik* ojipoi’t unity for any nuniber ot 
rearrangements of jihase, due eith(‘r to motions of tht* partichvs oi’ to 
irregularities in tlaur modes of vibration. And (‘V(‘n if we suj)])osed that 
(*ach luminous centre was flx(Kl, and (‘initkKl peHectly regular vibrations, 
the manner of composition and consecpient intensity would \a?*y rapidly 
from point to point of the; screen, and in ordinary casi.'s the mean illumi- 
nation over the smallest apijreciable area would corrc‘spond to a thorough 
averaging of the phase-relationships. In this way tin* idea of the intensity 
of a luminous source, independently of any (juestions of phast*, is seen to be 
justified, and we may proyjerly say that two candles aj*e twice as bright as one. 


§ 5. Propagatiou of Wavea in (JeneraL 

It has been shown under Optics [Vol. Jl. p. ^87], that a system of rays, 
however many reflexions or retractions tiny may have und(‘rg<me, are always 
normal to a certain surtace, or rather sy^stein of surfaces. From our present 
point of view these surfaces are to be regard t*d as wave-surfaces, that is, 
surfaces of constant phase. It is (wident that, s<.) long as the radius of 
curvature is very large in c<nnparis(»ii with X, each small part of a wave- 
surfixcc propagates itself just as an infinite j)lane wave coincident with the 
tangent j)lane would do. li’ we start at time t with a given surface, the 
corresponding wave-surface at time t-^dt is to be found by prolonging every 
normal by the length Vdt, whore V denotes the velocity of propagation at 
the place in question. If the medium be uniform, so that V is constant, the 
new surface is par'allel to the old one, and this property is retained however 
many short intervals of time be considered in succession. A wave-surface 
thus propagates itself normally, and the coiTesponding parts of successive 
surfaces are those which lie upon the same normal. In this sense the normal 
may be regarded as a ray, but the idea must not be pushed to streams of 
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light limited t(; pass through small apertures. The manner in which the 
phase is detennined by the length of th(‘ ray, and the conditions under which 
energy may be regfirded as travelling along a ray, will be better treated under 
the head of Huygens s principle, and the theory of shadows (§ 10). 

From the law of propagation, according to which the wav(^surfacjes arc 
always as tar advanced as possible, it follows that the course of a ray is that 
for which the time, repi*eseuted by is a minimum. This is F(U-mats 
principle of least time. Since the nd'ractive index (/a) varies ns we may 
take JfjLds as the measure of the retardation between one wave-surface and 
another; and it is the same along whichever ray it may be measured. 

The })rinci})le that [fids is a minimum along a ray lends itself readily to 
tin* ir»V(‘stigation of optical laws. As an examph*, we will consider the very 
impor*tant theoiy of magnifying power. Let A,,, i^o 1*^- points upon a 
wav(^-surfact^ befon* tin*- light entei-s l.he object-glass of a. telescope, .^1, B the 
co]'res]>onding ])oints upon a wave-surface after emergence from the eye-piece, 
both surfaces being plane. Tin* vabui oh' J fids is the saim* along tluj ray A^^A 
as aJong B^^B : and, if from any cause Ik* slightly rijtarded relativ(‘ly to 
then B will be retarded to the same amount r(‘lativ(.‘.ly to A. Sujiposo now 
that th(* n‘tardation in (juestion is du<' to a small lotation {$) of the wave- 
sujfaci* A^^B^^ about an axis in its owii plain* ]K*rjK‘ndicular 1;0 AB, Tlu^ 
n'tardation of B^, r(‘lativ(*ly to J.,, is then A^)B^^,0; and in like manner, if (f) be 
tlu* c*(»rrespouding rotation of AB, the retardation is AB.<f>, Since these 
I’etai’dations are th(^ same, we have 

0 AqB,) 

or the magnifying power is equal to the ratio of the widths of the stream of 
light before and after passing the telescope. 

Tin* magnifying power is not necessarily tin; same in all directions. 
C<nisidt*r the case of a prism an-anged as for sjiectruin work. Passage 
through tlu* prism does not alter the vertical width of the stream of light ; 
hence there is no magnifying power in this direction. What happens in a 
horizontal direction depends upon circumstances. A singh* j)rism in the 
position of minimum deviation does not alter the horizontal width of* the 
beam. The same is true of a sequence of any number of prisms each in the 
position of iiiinimum deviation, or of the combination called by Thollon a 
couple, when the deviation is the least that can be obtained by rotating the 
couple as a rigid system, although a further diminution might be arrived at 
by violating this tie. In all these cases there is neither horizontal nor 
vertical magnification, and the instrument behaves as a telescope of power 
unity. If, however, a prism be so placed that the angle of emergence differs 
from the angle of incidence, the horizontal width of the beam undergoes a 
change. If the emergence be nearly^ grazing, there wdll be a high magnifying 
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power in t;ho horizontal direction ; and, whatever may be the character of tl\o 
system of prisms, the horizontal magnifying power is represented by the ratio 
of widths. Brewster suggested that, by combining two prisms with refracting 
edges at right angles, it would be possible to secure equal magnilying power 
in the two diiections, and thus to imitate the action of an ordinary telescope. 

The theory oi' magnifying ])ower is intimately connected with that of 
apparent brightness. By the use of a telescope in regarding a bright body, 
such, for example, as the moon, there is a concentration of light upon the 
pupil in proportion to the ratio of the area of the object-glass to that of 
the pupil*. But the? aj)parent brightness remains unaltered, the apparent 
supei’ficial magnitude of the object being changed in precise!}' the same 
proportion, in accordance with the law just established. 

These fundamental jjfopositions were proved a long while since by Cotes 
and Smith ; and a complete exposition of theni, from the point of view of 
geometrical optics, is to be found in Smiths treatise f. 


§ 6. Waves Approximately Plane or Spherical. 

A plane wave of course remains plane after reflexion from a truly piano 
surface ; but any irregularities in the surface impress themselv(\s upon the 
wave. In the simplest case, that of perpendicular incidence, the irregularities 
are doubled, any depressed portion of the surface giving rise to a retardation 
in the wave-front of twice its own amount, it is assumed that the lateral 
dimensions of the depressed or elevated })arts are large multiples of the 
wave-length ; otherwise the <issimilation of the various })arts to plane waves 
is not legitimate. 

In like manner, if a plane wave passes peipendicularly through a parallel 
plate of refracting material, a small elevation t at any part of one of the 
surfaces introduces a retardation (ft— 1)^ in the corresponding part of the 
wave-surlace. An error in a glass suriaeo is thus of only one-quarter of the 
importance of an equal ciror in a reflecting surface. Further, if a plate, 
otherwise true, be distorted by bending, the errors introduced at the two 
surfaces are approximately opposite, and neutralize one another^. 


* It is here assumed that the object-glass is large enough to fill the whole of the pupil with 
light ; also that the glasses are perfectly transparent, and that there is no loss of light by 
reflexion. For theoretical purposes the latter requirement may be satisfied by supposing the 
transition between one optical medium and another to be gradual in all cases. 

t Smith, Compleat System of Optics^ Cambridge, 1788. The reader may be referred to a 
paper entitled “Notes, chiefly Historical, on some Fundamental Propositions in Optics” 
{Fhil* Mag. June 1886 [Vol. n. Art. 137]), in which some account is given of Smith's work, 
and its relation to modem investigations. 

t On this principle Grubb has explained the observation that the efleots of bending stress 
are nearly as prejudicial in the case of thick object-glasses as in the case of tVijn ones. 
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In practical applications it is of importance to n^cognize the effects of a, 
small departun* of the wave-surface from its ideal plane or spherical form. 
Lot the surface be referrc*d to a system of rectangula]’ cooi’dinates, the axis of 
z being normal at the centre of the section of the beam, and the origin being 
the point of contact of the tangt‘nt ))lane. If, as happens in many cas(.‘s, tlu^ 
surfoce be one of symmetr\’ round OZ, the e(iiiation of the, surface may be 
represented approximately by 

^ = + ( 1 ) 

in which p is the I'adius of curvatuiv, or focal length, and r = .i-- -f y-’. If the 
surface be truly sjdierical, A l/Hp^ and any devia1i(m of A from this value 
indicates ordinary symmetjical spherical aberration. 

If, however, the surface be not symmetrical, we may hav{‘ to encountc)* 
aberration of a lower order of small (piantities, and thendbre presumably of 
higher importance. By taking the axis of a* and y coincident with the 
directions of principal curvature at O, we may write the equation of the 
surface 

“ 2/s V iSary + y.i;f + 8 f (2) 

p, p being the ])rincipal radii of curvature, or focal lengths. Thv most 
im 2 )ortant examph* of unsymmetrical aberration is in the s]K»ctro.sco})e, vvhen^ 
(if the faces of the ])risms may be ri^gardt'd as at any rate surfSices of 
rev(dution) the vvave-stirface may by suitable adjustments be rendered 
symmetrical with respect to th(‘ horizontal jdane y = 0. This plane may 
then be regarded as primary, p being the primary focal lengtli, at which 
distance the spectrum is formed. Under these ciT-cumstances and 8 may 
be omitted from (2), which thus takes the form 




(3) 


The constants a and y in (8) ij)ay be interpi’eted in terms of the diffei’(‘ntial 
coefficients of the j)rinci 2 ml radii of curvature. By the usual formula the 
radius of curvature at the jmint a: of the intersection of (3) with the plane 
y ~ 0 is approximately p (1 — 6apa*). Since y = 0 is a i)rincijjal plane through- 
out, this radius of curvature is a juiucipal radius of the surface ; so that, 
denoting it by p, we have 





(4) 


Again, in the neighbourhood of the origin, the aj)j)roxiinate value of the 
product of the principal curvatures is 


1 27^1? 

, "T • 

PP P P 
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Thus 

whence by (4) 


Tht^ e(jUiiti()Ti of tlu‘ normal at the point x, //, is 

^ n-y . 

— 1 p~^x -f 4* 72/“ p~^^y 4- 'iyxy 

and its intersection with the plane ^ = p occurs at the j)oint detenniii(‘<J 
apiu'oxiniately by 

f = - P (;^a,r- 4- 72/“), rj = '^p^^^y. (7 ) 

t(‘.rins of th(* thi?*(l order being omitted. 

According to geometrical o]>tics, the thickness of the image of a luminous 
line at the j)rimarv focuis is determined by th(‘ extreme value of and foi* 
good dt'finition in the spectroscojic it is necessary to reduces this thickm‘ss as 
much as possible, ()iu‘ way of attaining the desired result, vvoiikl be to 
narrow the a})erture ; but, as we shall see later, to narrow the horizontal 
aj)erture is ivally to throw away the peculiar advantage of larg<‘ instruments. 
The same objecti(m, however, do(^s not apjdy to narrowing the veridcal 
aperture; and in many spectroscopes a great improvement in definititm may 
be thus secured. In genei’al, it is necessary that both y and a be small. 
Since the value of f does not depend on p\ it would seem that in res])cct of 
dcfiiiition there is no advantage in avoiding astigmatism. 

The width of tlui image when 77 = 0 (corresponding to y = 0) is Sapx\ and 
vanish(.*s when a == 0, i.e., when there is no aberration for rays in the primary 
plane. In this case the image reduces to a linemr arc. If further 7 = 0, this 
arc becomes straight, and then the image at the primary focus is ])erfe»ct to 
this order of approximation. As an example where a = 0, the image of a 
luminous point, fonned at an equal distance on the further side of a sloped 
equi-convex lens, may be mentioned. 

At the secondary focus, f = p\ and from (6) 

f , 1) = - ipyusy (8) 

r 

If 7 = 0, the socondar)^ focal line is formed without aberration, but not 
otherwise. Both focal lines are well formed when parallel rays fiill upon a 
plano-convex lens, sloped at about 30”, the curved side of the lens being 
turned towards the pamllel rays. 
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[1900. A plane reflecting plate, which reflects approximately plain' 
waves pcrpcncliciilarly, may be bent so as to eliminate all the errors of 
wave-front represented in (2). For the solution of the equation of bending, 
viz. 

d^w ^ d*w dhv _ 

da^ " dxHxf dy^ 

includes arbitraiy teiins in all powias of if/, xj below tin* fourth. Errors of the 
same natui'e in the (unbent) surface* ol‘ the ju'flector are eliminated at the 
same time.] 


§ 7. I nt&t'ference Fringes, 


W(‘ have seen 2) that, wh(‘n tvvo trains of ])arallel waves of equal 
wave-length ai’e supei-posed, the intensity of the lesultant dej»ends upon th(' 
phasic-relation of the components; but it is necicssarily tin* same at all ])oints 
of the wave-front. Tt not unfre({uently hapjH'Us that the parallelism of th(' 
component trains is approximate only, and there thi'ii arisc's the })henoinenon 
known as inb'rfereiici' fringes. If tin' two directions of ja’ojuigation Inc 
inclined on o])posite suh's to the axis of x at small angles a, tin' expri'ssions 
for two components of equal anq)litudes are 


27r 

cos 

\ 


Vt^ 


i^rcosa- y sm a 


and cos -j Vi — x cos g sin a| ; 


so that the resultant is expressed by 


iirnmiOL 27r 

2 cos " . cos ^ ( r ^ — X cos a ) ; , 
K \ 


■ 0 ) 


from which it appears that the vibrations advance parallel to the axis of x, 
unchanged in type, and with a uniform velocity K/cosa. Considered as 
depiunling on g, the vibration is a niaximum winm y sin a is e(jual to 0, X, 2\, 
3X, etc., coiTesponding to the centrt^s of the bi’ight bands, whik* for the 
intermediate values ^X, &c., then' is no vibration. This is the intc'i lerence 
(d* light proceeding from two similar homogeneous and very distant sources. 

In the form of experiment adopte<l by Fresnel the souj'ci's Oi, 0^* an' 
situated at a finite distanci' I) from the place of observation {Enc, Brit, 
Vol. XIV. p. (}()()). If A be the point of the screen equidistant from 0^, (k, 
and P a neighbouring point, then approximately 

0,P - 0,P = ^J[D^ -h {u + ^by] ~ H- {it - iby] = ub/D, 
where OiOs — b.AP^ u. 


* It is scarcely uecessaiy to say that Oj , Oo must not be distinct sources of light ; otherwise 
there could be no fixed phase-relation and consequently no regular interference. In Fresners 
experiment 0 ^ , Og are virtual images of one real source 0, obtained by reflexion in two mirrors. 
The mirrors may be replaced by a bi-prism. Or, as in Lloyd’s arrangement, Oj may be identical 
with 0, and 0^ obtained by a grazing reflexion from a single mirror. 
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Thus, if \ be the wave-length, the places whciv the phases are accoixlaiit 
am given by 

u^nXDjby ( 2 ) 

n being an integer. 

If th(^ light wore really homogeneous, the suc-ccsssive fringes would be 
similar to one another an<l unlimited in number: mor(‘i)ver there would be no 
})lace that could be picked out by inspection as the centre of the system. In 
j)racticc \ varies, and the only place of complete accordance for all kinds ot 
light is at A, whei'e a = 0. Theoretically, there is no place of complete*, 
discordance, for all kinds of light, and constHjuently no complete blackness. 
In cons(‘quenc(‘, however, of the fact that the range of sensitiveness of the eye 
is limited to less than an “octave^/’ the c(*Jitr(‘ of the fii’st dark band (on 
either side) is sensibly black, even when white light is employed; but it 
should be carefully remaT‘k(*d that the existemee of i‘V(‘n oiu* band is due to 
selection, and that the formation of sevei*al visible bands is favoured by the 
eapaVulity of the retina to make chromatic distinctions within the visible 
range. 

The number of perceptible bands increases pari passu with the approach 
of the light to homogeneity. For this purpose theri* are two methods that 
may be used. 

We imiy employ light, such as that from tin* soda flame, which possesses 
ab initio a high degree of homogeneity. If the rang(‘ of wave-length included 
be corresponding number of inU*rference fringes maybe made visible. 

The above is the number obtained by Fizeau, and Michelson has rcjcently 
gone as far as 200 ,000. The narrowness of tlu* bright line of light seen in 
the S])ectroscope, and the possibility (d* a large number of Fresners bands, 
depend U 2 )on j)recisely the same conditions ; the one is in truth as much an 
interference phenomenon as the other. 

In the second method the original light may be highly composite, and 
homogeneity is brought about with the aid of a. sjjectro.sco}je. The analogy 
with the first method is closest if we use the spectroscope to give us a line of 
homogeneous light in simple substitution for the artificial flame. Or, 
following Foucault and Fizeau, we may allow the white light to j)ass, and 
subsecjuently analyse the mixture transmitted by a narrow slit in the screen 
upon which the interference bands are thrown. In the latter case we 
observe a channelled spectrum, with maxima of brightness corresix)nding to 
the wave-lengths bu/(nD), In either case the number of bands observable is 
limited solely by the resolving power of the s|>ectioscope (§ 13), and proves 
nothing with respect to the regularity, or otherwise, of the vibrations of the 
original light. 

The truth of this remark is strikingly illustmted by the possible foiTuation, 
with white light, of a large number of achromatic bands. The unequal 
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widths of the bands for the various colours, and consequent overlapping and 
obliteration, met with in the usual form of the experiment, depend upon the 
constancy of b (the mutual distance of the two sources) while X varies. It is 
obvious that, if b were pr(jportional to X, th(* widths of the Vjands would be 
independent of and that the various systems would fit together perfectly. 
To carry out the idea in its (‘utirety, it would be necessary to use a diffraction 
spectrum as a source, and to duplicate this by Lloyd’s method with a single 
reflector placed so that 6 = 0 when X = 0. [Phil. Mag. xxviii. p. 77, 1889.] 
In practice a sufficiently good result could doubtless b<^. obtained with a 
prismatic spectrum (especially if the n^l and violt‘t wcu t* nunoved byabsoibing 
agents) under the condition that d(blX) — 0 in the yellow-green. It is 
!•emarkabl<^ that, in spite; of tlu^ achromatic characteu' of the bands, their 
possible numbei* is limit(‘d still by the resolving ])ower of tlu‘ instrument 
used to form the spectrum. 

If a system of Fresnel’s bands be examined through a ])i-ism, tht; central 
white band underg(H^s an abnormal displacement, which has been supposed to 
b(‘ inconsistent with theory. The (explanation has Ixnu) shown by Airy* to 
depend upon the peculiar manner in which the whit(‘ band is in general 
formed. 

“Any one of the kinds of homogeneous light composing the incident heterogeneous 
light will produce a series of bright and dark bars, unlimited in number as far as the 
mixtiu’e of light from the two i^encils extends, and undistinguishable in quality. The 
(consideration, therefore, of homogeneous light will never enable us to determine which is 
the point that the eye immediately turns to as the eentre of the fringes. AVhat tlien is 
the physical circumstanc(‘ that d(3termiiies the centre of the fringes I 

“The answer is very easy. P'or different 0010111*8 the bars have different bre^adths. If 
then the bars of all colours coincide at one part of the mi.xture of light, they will not 
coincide at any other part ; but at equal distances on both sides from that place of 
coincidence they will be equal!}- far from a state of coincidence. Tf then we can find where 
the bars of all colours coinci(ie, that point is the centre of the fringes. 

“ It appears then that the centre of the fringes is 7 iot necessarily the point where the 
two pencils of liglit have described equal paths, but is determined by considerations 

of a perfectly different kind The distinction is important in this and in other 

experiments.” 

The effect in question depends- upon the dispersive power of the prism. 
If w be the linear shifting due to the prism of the originally central hand, 
V must be regarfled iis a function of Measured from the original centre, 
the position of the #' bar is now 

V + nKDjh. 


* “ BemarkR on Mr Potter’s Experiment on Interference,” /Vo7. Mag. Vol. ii. p. Ifil, 183JI. 
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The coincidence of the various bright bands occui's when this (juantity is as 
independent as possible of X, that is, when n is the nearest integer to 


_ b dv 

DdK' 


(3) 


or, as Airy (‘xpressos it in terms of the width of a band (/i), n = — dvldli. 

The appanuit displacement of the white band is thus not v simply, but 



The signs of dv and dh being opposite, the abnormal displacomeiit is in 
addition to tlu‘ normal effect of the prism. But, sinc(^ dvidh, oi* dvidX, is not 
constant, th(‘ achromatism of tln^ white band is l(‘ss piufect than when no 
prism is used. 

If a grating were substituted for the prism, v would vary as //, and 
(4) would vanish, so that in all order’s of spectra tin* whitt* band would be 
seen undisplact^d. 

The theoretical error, dependent upon the disper-sive power, involved in 
the method of d(d»ermining tht* ndractive irnh^x of a jdati* by mcvins of the 
displacement of a system of interference fringes (JiJnc. Brit Vol. XIV. p. (>07) 
has be(»n discussed by Stokes*. In the absence oi' dispiu’sion the ixd-ardation 
R due to the plate would bt^ independent of X, and therefore^ completely 
compensated at the point determin(*.d by u == DRib ; but when there is 
dispersion it is accomjranied by a fictitious displacemcuit of the fringes on the 
principle explained by Airy. 

More recently the matter has engaged the attention of Cornu f, who thus 
formulates the general principle: — ''Dans nn systlme de f ranges d'inteiifirences 
prodiiites d V aide d'une Imniire heteroghne ayant un spectre contimi, il eociste 
toujours une /range achromatique qut joue le rdle de /range centrale et qni se 
trouve au prnnt de champ ou les radiations les plus int&nses presentent une 
difference de phase maximum ou minimum'* 

In Fresnel’s experiment, if the retardation of phase due to an interposed 
plate, or to any other cause, be F(X), tht* whole relative retiirdation of the 
two pencils at the point u is 

^ = + (5) 


and the situation of the central, or achromatic, band is determined, not by 
^ = 0, but by d<f>ld\ = 0, or 


M = \*DF'(\)/b. 


( 6 ) 


Brit. Attoc. Rep,, 1850. 


t Jmtr. de Physique, i. p. 298, 1882. 
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In the theoretical statement we have^ supposed the source of light to be 
limited to a mathemati(;al point, or to be extenchnl only in the vertical 
direction (paralh*! to the bands). Such a vertical extension, while it increases 
illumination, has no prejudicial effect upon distinctness, the various systems 
due to diffenmt points of tht^ luminous line being sensibly superposed. On 
the other hand, thi* horizontal dimension of the source, must be confined 
within narrow limits, the condition obviously being that th(^ displacement of 
the centre of the system incurred by using in succession the two edges only 
of the slit should bo small in comparison with the width of an inteiferenct* 
band. 

Before quitting this subj(^ct it is proper to remark that Fresnel’s bands 
are more influenc(‘d by diffraction than their discoverei* supposed. On this 
account the fringes are oftem unequally broad and undergo fluctuations of‘ 
brightness. A more piecisc^ calculation has bc^en given by H. F. Weber* and 
by H. Struvef, but the matter is too complicated to be further considere<l 
herc^ The obst‘rvations of Struve ai)p(^ar to agree well with the corrected 
theory. 


§ 8. Colours of Thin Plates. 

When plane waves of homogeneous light (X) fall upon a parallel plate of 
index /a, th(^ resultant reflect(*d wave is made up of an infinite number of 
comj)orients, of which the most important an.‘ the fi7*st, ix^flected at the upper 
surface of the plate, and the second, transmittc*d at the uppeu’ surface, 
reflected at the under siu'fa.ct*, and then transmitted at thi* upp(n- surface. 
It is readily proved (Enc. Brit Vol. XI v. p. 608) that so far as it depends 


[FiR. 0.) 



upon the distances to be travelled in the plate and in air the n^tardation (S) 
of the second wave relatively to the first is given by 

8 ss 2/a^ cos a', (1) 


Wied. Ann. viii, p. 407* 


t Wied, Ann. xv. p. 49. 
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where t denotes the thickness of the plate, and a' the angle of refraction 
corresponding to the first entmnce. [1900. ABF- 2a, BCD = 2a', 

h^fi{BC^CD)-BG 
= 2fiBC — 2BC sin a' sin a 
= 2fjLBC (I — sin^ a') = 2fjLt cos a'.] 

If we j’eprosent all the vibrations by complex (juantities, from which finally 
the imaginary parts are to be rejected, the reta)*dation 8 may be expressed by 
the introduction of the factor wh(Te ?*= \/(— 1). and fc— 2irj\. 

At each reflexion or refraction the amjjlitude of thi^ incident wave must 
be supposed to be altered by a cei*tain factor. When the light proceeds from 
the surrounding medium to the plate, the factor for reflexion will be supposed 
to be by and for refraction c ; the (jorresponding (juantities when the progress 
is from the plate to the surrounding medium will be denoted by c, f. 
Denoting the incident vibration by unity, we have then for the first com- 
ponent of the reflected wave 6, foi* the second foi* the third 

and so on. Adding these togc^ther, and summing the geometric, series, we 
find 

(9\ 

" + 1 _ O) 

In like manner for the wave transmitted through the plate we get 

(3) 

The qiiiintitics b, c, e. f aiv not independent. The simplest way to find 
the relations betwcjen them is to trace the cons(^(j nonces of suppo.sing S = 0 in 
(2) and (3). For it is cvidiMit d priori that with a plate of vanishing 
thickness thei-e must be a vanishing reflexion and a total tiansmission. 
Accordingly, 

6 + e = 0, c/=l-e“ (4) 

the fii-st of which embodies Arago’s law of the equality of reflexions, as well 
as the famous “ lf)ss of half an undulation.” Using these we find for the 
reflected vibration, 

l-ese-*** 

and for the transmitted vibration 

\-e^ 



The intensities of the reflected and transmitted lights arc the scjuaies of 
the moduli of these expressions. Thus 

Intensity of reflected light 

_ ^ (1 — cos q- 8in° 4e* si n* 

(1 — e* cos xBf + e* sin* *5 ~ 1 — 2^ cos xS + ^ ' 


■m 
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Intensity of transmitted light 



1 — 2e* cos fcS 


.( 8 ) 


the sum of the two expressions being unity. 

According to (7) not only does the reflected light vanish completely when 
S = 0, but also whenever J«8 = 7i'7r, n being an integer, that is, whenever 
S = n\. When the first and third medium are the same, as we have here 
supposed, the central spot in the system of Newton’s rings is black, even 
though the original light contain a mixture of all wave-lengths. The general 
explanation of the colours of Newton’s rings is given un<ler Light” [Enc, Brit 
Vol. XIV.], to which reference must be made. If the light reflected from a 
plate of any thickness be examined with a spectroscope of sufficient ri^solving 
power (§ 13), the spectrum will be traversed by dark bands, of which the 
centres correspond to those wave-lengths which the plate is incompetent to 
reflect. It is obvious that there is no limit to the fineness of the bands 
which may be thus impressed upon a spectrum, whatever may be the 
character of the original mixed light. 


[1900. As ordinarily observed, Newton’s rings depend upon the variable 
thickness of the thin plate, which is seen in focus. This disposition implies 
that the rays which proceeding from a given part of the plate and filling the 
aperture of the eye are ultimately brought to a point upon the retina, arc 
incident at various obliquities. The confusion is least when the incidence is 
approximately perpendicular, and it is usually of no importance when the 
whole retardation is small, as when coloured bands arc formed from white 
light. But when we proceed to high interference the difficulty arising from 
variable obliquity increases, and it becomes necessary to pay great attention 
to the perpendicularity of the incidence, and perhaps to contract the aperture 
of the eye. A stage is soon reached at which it is better to abandon this 
procedure altogether and to focus the eye, not upon the plate, but for an 
infinite distance, so as to combine at one point of the retina rays which are 
incident in a given direction. If the surfaces of the plate are absolutely 
parallel, an ideal ring system is then formed, the centre of the system 
corresponding to perpendicular incidence, and each ring to a definite degree 
of obliquity. Accurately parallel surfaces may be obtained very simply from 
a layer of water resting upon mercury {Nature, xlviti. p. 212, 1893). In this 
method no slit, or limitation of the beam, otherwise than in the pupil of the 
eye, is anywhere required. 

The illumination depends upon the intensity of the monochromatic source 
and upon the reflecting power of the surfaces. If R denote the intensity of 
reflected light, as given in (7), 


I 

R 


( 7 ') 


B. 111. 


"^46“ sin® (^^8) 


5 
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If « = 1 absolutely, 

l/iJr=ie = l 

for all values of S. If c = 1 very nearly, 22 = 1 nearly for all values of S for 
which sin(i/cS) is not very small. The field will be of the full brightness 
corresponding to the source, but will be traversed by narrow black lines. 

This condition of things may be approximated to in the case of the layer 
of water over mercury by making the reflexion very oblique. The experiment 
in this form succeeds, but the high obliquity is inconvenient. In the 
researches of MM. Fabry and Perot the transmitted light is employed with 
an incidence approximately perpendicular. If a transparent plate could be 
composed of material for which e — 1 nearly, the transmitted light (1 — 22) 
would nearly vanish except when sin is close to zero. The field would 
be dar/c in general, but be traversed by narrow bright lines. Unfortunately 
there is no transparent material giving nearly complete reflexion at perpen- 
dicular incidence, but MM. Fabiy and Perot have obtained very interesting 
results by the use of lightly silvered glass surfaces. The silvered surfaces 
may include a plate of air, of which the thickness can then be regulated, or 
they may be the external surfaces of a plate of glass, which needs to be very 
accurately formed. This arrangement constitutes a spectroscope, inasmuch as 
it allows the structure of a complex spectrum line to be directly observed. 
If for example we look at a soda flame, we see in general two distinct systems 
of narrow bright circles corresponding to the two 2)-lines. With particular 
values of the thickness of the plate of air the two systems may coincide so as 
to be seen as a single system, but a slight alteration of thickness will cause a 
separation. One peculiarity of the light from a soda flame will at once strike 
the observer more conspicuously than with any other fonn of spectroscope. 
If the flame contains but little soda, the lines of the two systems are very 
unequal in brightness, but the difference greatly diminishes when the supply 
of soda is increased, as would be necessary from the first in other methods of 
observation. In using this apparatus the eye of the observer must be focused 
for infinity, and the adjustment of the reflecting surfaces to parallelism must 
be very exact, A small movement of the eye in any direction should not 
entail an expansion or contraction of the rings. 

In Michelson*s apparatus the colours reflected from a thin plate are 
obtained without actual approximation of the reflecting surfaces. By means 
of it Michelson has made a very thorough and successful comparison of the 
standards of length and the wave-lengths of the radiation obtained by electric 
discharge fi:om cadmium vapour in a vacuum tube.] 

The relations between the factors b, c, e, f have been proved, independently 
of the theory of thin plates, in a general manner by Stokes^, who called to his 

* “ On the Perfect Blackness of the Central Spot in Newton’s Kings, and on the Verification 
of Fresnel’s Formula for the Intensities of Eefleoted and Befracted Rays.” Comb, and Dub. 
Ma^h. Jour. Vol. iv. p. 1, 1849; reprint Vol. n. p. 89. 
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aid the general mechanical principle of revensibility. If the motions constitut- 
ing the reflected and refracted rays to which an incident ray gives rise be 
supposed to be reversed, they will reconstitute a reversed incident ray. This 
gives one relation ; and another is obtained from the consideration that there 
is no ray in the second medium, such as would be generated by the operation 
alone of either the reversed reflected or refracted rays. Space 
does not allow of the reproduction of the argument at length, but t- 

a few words may perhaps give the reader an idea of how the 
conclusions arc arrived at. The incident ray {I A) being 1, the 
reflected {AR) and refracted {AF) rays are denoted by b and c. 

When b is reversed, it gives rise to a reflected ray 6® along AI, 
and a refracted ray be along A 0 (say). When c is rcver8(‘x], it 
gives rise to c/" along A I, and ce along AG. Hence 6c + c^ = 0, 

6*-hc/'=l, which agree with (4). 

It is here assumed that there is no change of phase in the 
act of reflexion or refraction, except such as can be represented by a change 
of sign. Professor Stokes has, however, pushed the application of his method 
to the case where changes of phase are admitted, and arrives at the conclusion 
that “ the sum of the accelerations of phase at the two reflexions is equal to 
the sum of the accelerations at the two refract»ions, and the accelerations of 
the two refractions are equal to each other.” The accelerations are supposed 
to be so measured as to give like signs to c and /, and unlike to b and e. 

The same relations as before obtain between the factors 6, c, e, /, expressing 

the ratios of amplitudes*. 

When the third medium differs from the first, the theory of thin plates is 
more complicated, and need not here be discussed. One particular cjise, 
however, may be mentioned. When a thin transparent film is backed by a 
perfect reflector, no colours should be visible, all the light being ultimately 
reflected, whatever the wave-length may be. The experiment may be tried 
with a thin layer of gelatin on a polished silver plate. In other cases where 

* It would appear, however, that those laws cannot be properly applied to the calculation of 
reflexion from a thin plate. This is sufficiently proved by the fact that the resultant expression 
for the intensity founded upon them does not vanish with the thickness. The trutli is that the 
method of deducing the aggregate reflexion from the consideration of the successive partial 
reflexions and refractions is applicable only when the disturbance in the interior of the plate is 
fully represented by the transverse waves considered in the argument, whereas the occurrence of 
a change of phase is probably connected with the existence of additional superficial waves (§ 27). 
The existence of these superficial waves may be ignored when the reflected and refracted waves 
are to be considered only at distances from the surface exceeding a few wave-lengths, but in the 
application to thin plates this limitation is violated. If indeed the method of calculating the 
aggregate reflexion from a thin plate were sound when a change of phase occurs, we could still use 
the expressions (2) and (3), merely understanding by b, c, «, /, factors which may be complex ; 
and the same formal relations (4) would still hold good. These do not agree with those found by 
Stokes by the method of reversion ; and the discrepancy indicates that, when there are changes 
of phase* the action of a thin plate cannot be calculated in the usual way. 
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a different result is observed, the inference is that either the metal does not 
reflect perfectly, or else that the material of which the film is composed is not 
sufficiently transparent. 

Theory and observation alike show that the transmitted colours of a thin 
plate, e,g., a soap film or a layer of air, are very inferior to those reflected. 
Specimens of ancient glass, which have undergone superficial decomposition, 
on the other hand, sometimes show transmitted colours of remarkable 
brilliancy. The probable explanation, suggested by Brewster, is that we 
have here to deal not merely with one, but with a series of thin plates of 
not very different thicknesses. It is evident that with such a series the 
transmitted colours would be much purer, and the reflected much brighter, 
than usual. If the thicknesses are strictly equal, certain wave-lengths must 
still be absolutely missing in the reflected light ; while on the other hand a 
constancy of the interval between the plates will in general lead to a special 
preponderance of light of some other wave-length for which all the component 
parts as they ultimately emerge are in agreement as to phase*. 

All that can be expected from a physical theory is the determination of 
the composition of the light reflected from or transmitted by a thin plate in 
terms of the composition of the incident light. The further question of 
the chromatic character of the mixtures thus obtained belongs rather to 
physiological optics, and cannot be answered without a complete knowledge 
of the chromatic relations of the spectral colours themselves. Experiments 
upon this subject have been made by various observers, and especially by 
Max well f, who has exhibited his results on a colour diagram as used by 
Newton, A calculation of the colours of thin plates, based upon Maxwell’s 
data, and accompanied by a drawing showing the curve representative of the 
entire series up to the fifth order, has recently been published^; ; and to this 
the reader who desires further information must be referred, with the remark 
that the true colours are not seen in the usual manner of operating with a 
plate of air enclosed between glass surfaces, on account of the contamination 
with white light reflected at the other surfaces of the glasses. This objection 
is avoided when a soap film is employed, to the manifest advantage of the 
darker colours, such as the red of the first order. The colours of Newton’s 
scale are met with also in the light transmitted by a somewhat thin plate 
of doubly-refracting material, such as mica, the plane of analysis being 
perpendicular to that of primitive polarization. 


* The analytioal investigations and formulso given by Stokes for a pile of plates (Proc. Boy, 
8oc, Vol. XI. p. 545, 1860) may be applied to this question, provided that we understand the 
quantities r, t, 0, 0, <kc., to be complex, so as to express the luminous displacement in phase as 
well as in amplitude, instead of real quantities relating merely to intensities, 

+ Maxwell, “ Theoiy of Compound Colours,” Phil, Trans,, 1860. 
t Edin, Trans, ^ 1887 [Vol, n. p. 498]. 
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The same series of colours occur also in other optical experiments, at 
the centre oi the illuminated area when light issuing from a point passes 
through a small round aperture in an otherwise opaque screen (§ 10). 

The colours of which we have been speaking are those formed at nearly 
perpendicular incidence, so that the retardation (reckoned as a distance), 
viz., 2/itcosa', is sensibly independent of X. This state of things may be 
greatly departed from when the thin plate is rarer than its surroundings, 
and the incidence is such that a' is nearly equal to 90', for then, in 
consequence of the powerful dispemion, cos a' may vary greatly as we pass 
from one colour to another. Under these circumstances the series of colours 
entirely alters its character, and the bands (corresponding to a graduated 
thickness) may even lose their coloration, becoming sensibly black and white 
through many alternations*. The general explanation of this remarkable 
phenomenon was suggested by Newton, but it does not appear to have been 
followed out in accordance with the wave theory. 

L(it us suppose that plane waves of white light travelling in glass are 
incident at angle a upon a plate of air, which is bounded again on the other 
side by glass. If /x be the index of the glass, cl the angle of refraction, 
then sin a' = /Lt sin a ; and the retardation, expressed by the equivalent 
distance in air, is 

2t sec a! — fjL ,2t tan a! sin a = 2t cos a' ; 

and the retardation in p/iuse is 2t cos ajX, X being as usual the wave- 
length in air. 

The first thing to be noticed is that, when a approachtjs the critical angle, 
cos a' becomes as small as we please, and that consequently the retardation 
corresponding to a given thickness is very much less than at perpendicular 
incidence. Hence the glass surfaces need not be so close as usual. 

A second feature is the increased brilliancy of the light. Accoixling 
to (7) the intensity of the reflected light when at a maximum (sin = 1) 
is 4e®/(l + At perpendicular incidence e is about and the intensity 
is somewhat small ; but, as cos a' approaches zero, e approaches unity (§ 26), 
and the brilliancy is much increased. 

But the peculiarity which most demands attention is the lessened 
influence of a variation in X upon the phase-retardation. A diminution 
of X of itself increases the retardation of phase, but, since waves of short.er 
wave-length are more refrangible, this effect may be more or less perfectly 
compensated by the greater obliquity and consequent diminution in the 
value of cos a'. We will investigate the conditions under which the 
retardation of phase is stationary in spite of a variation of X. 


Newton’s Optics^, bk. ii. ; Fpx Talbot, PhiL Mag* Vol. ix. p. 401, 1836. 
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In order that \“‘co8a' may be stationary, we must have 


where (a being constant) 
Thus 


\ sin u'da + cos a'dX = 0, 


cos a'da' = sin a dft.. 


cot* a' = 


\ djjL 
fi dX ’ 


( 9 ) 


giving a when the relation between ya and X is known. 

According to Cauchy’s formula, which represents the facts veiy well 
throughout most of the visible spectrum, 


so that 


/JL = A + BX 


( 10 ) 


cot^ a = 


2B 

x^fi 




(11) 


If we take, as for Chance’s “ extra-dense flint,” B = ’984 x 10 and as for 
the soda lines, ya = 1‘65, X = 5*89 x lO”"®, we get 


a' = 79" 30'. 


At this angle of refraction, and with this kind of glass, the retardation of 
phase is accordingly nearly independent of wave-length, and therefore the 
bands formed, as the thickness varies, are approximately achromatic. Perfect 
achromatism would be possible only under a law of dispersion 

ya^ = A' - Bx^ 

If the source of light be distant and very small, the black bands are 
wonderfully fine and numerous. The experiment is best made (after 
Newton) with a right-angled prism, whose hypothenusal surface may be 
brought into approximate contact with a plate of black glass. The bands 
should be observed with a convex lens, of about 8 inches focus. If the eye 
be at twice this distance from the prism, and the lens be held midway 
between, the advantages are combined of a large field and of maximum 
distinctness. 

If Newton’s rings are examined through a prism, some very remarkable 
phenomena are exhibited, described in his twenty- fourth observation^: 

When the two object-glasses are laid upon one another, so as to make 
the rings of the colours appear, though with my naked eye I could not 
discern above eight or nine of those rings, yet by viewing them through a 
prism I could see a far greater multitude, insomuch that I could number 
more than forty...... And I believe that the experiment may be improved 

to the discoveiy of far greater numbers., ...But it was but one side of these 
rings, namely, that towards which the refraction was made, which by the 


Newton*« Optica, See also Place, Pogg, Am. oxiv, p. 504, 1861. 
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refraction was rendered distinct, and the other side became more confused 
than when viewed with the naked eye 

‘'I have sometimes so laid one object-glass upon the other that to the 
naked eye they have all over seemed unifonnly white, without the least 
appearance of any of the coloured rings ; and yet by viewing them through 
a prism great multitudes of those rings have discovered themselves/* 

Newton was evidently much stmek with these so odd circumstances *’ ; 
and he explains the occurrence of the rings at unusual thicknesses as due to 
the dispersing power of the j)rism. The blue system being more refracted 
than the red, it is possible under certain conditions that the blue ring 
may be so much displaced relatively to the corresponding red ring as at one 
part of the circumference to compensate for the difierent diameters. A white 
stripe may thus be formed in a situation where without the prism the 
mixture of colours would be complete, so far as could be judged by the eye. 

The simplest case that can be considered is when the “thin plate” is 
bounded by plane surfaces inclined to one another at a small angle. By 
drawing back the prism (whose edge is parallel to the intersection of the 
above-mentioned planes) it will always be possible so to adjust the effective 
dispersing power as to bring the bars to coincidence for any two assigned 
colours, and therefore approximately for the entire spectrum. The formation 
of the achromatic band, or rather central black band, depends indeed upon 
the same principles as the fictitious shifting of the centre of a system of 
Fresners bands when viewed through a prism. 

But neither Newton nor, as would appear, any of his successors has 
explained why the bands should be more numerous than usual, and under 
certain conditions sensibly achromatic for a large number of alternations. It 
is evident that, in the particular case of the wedge-shaped plate above 
specified, such a result would not occur. The width of the bands for any 
colour would be proportional to X, as well after the displacement by the 
prism as before ; and the succession of colours fonned in white light and the 
number of perceptible bands would be much as usual. 

The peculiarity to be explained appears to depend upon the curvature 
of the surfaces bounding the plate. For simplicity suppose that the lower 
surface is plane (y = 0), and that the approximate equation of the upper 
surface is y = a -f te®, a being thus the least distance between the plates. 


The black of the order for wave-length X occurs when 

^wX = a4“6^; (12) 

and thus the width {hx) at this place of the band is given by 

(13) 

X X 


^ 2 

^ ^ebx 4 . \/(iwX — a) ’ 


or 


( 14 ) 
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If the glasses be in contact, as is usually supposed in the theory of 
Newton’s rings, a « 0, and Bx x or the width of the band of the order 
varies as the square root of the wave-length, instead of as the first power. 
Even in this case the overlapping and subsequent obliteration of the bands 
is greatly retarded by the use of the prism, but the full development of the 
phenomenon requires that a should be finite. Let us inquire what is the 
condition in order that the width of the band of the order may be 
stationary, as X varies. By (14) it is necessary that the variation of 
— a) should vanish. Hence a = \n\, so that the interval between 
the surfaces at the place where the band is formed should be half due 
to curvature and half to imperfect contact at the place of closest approach. 
If this condition be satisfied, the achromatism of the band, effected by the 
prism, carries with it the achromatism of a large number of neighbouring 
bands, and thus gives rise to the remarkable effects described by Newton. 
[1901. For further developments see Phil. Mag. Vol. xxvjii. p. 200, 1889.] 


§ 9. Newtons Diffusion Rings. 

In the fourth part of the second book of his Optics Newton investigates 
another series of rings, usually (though not very appropriately) known as the 
colours of thick plates. The fundamental experiment is as follows. At the 
centre of curvature of a concave looking-glass, quicksilvered behind, is placed 
an opaque card, perforated by a small hole through which sunlight is 
admitted. The main body of the light returns through the aperture ; but 
a series of concentric rings are seen upon the card, the formation of which 
was proved by Newton to require the co-operation of the two surfaces of the 
mirror. Thus the diameters of the rings depend upon the thickness of the 
glass, and none are formed when the glass is replaced by a metallic speculum. 
Ihe brilliancy of the rings depends upon imperfect polish of the anterior 
surface of the glass, and may be augmented by a coat of diluted milk, a 
device used by the Due de Chaulnes. The rings may also be well observed 
without a screen in the manner recommended by Stokes. For this purpose 
all that is required is to place a small flame at the centre of curvature of the 
prepared glass, so as to coincide with its image. The rings are then seen 
surrounding the flame and occupying a definite position in space. 

The explanation of the rings, suggested by Young and developed by 
Herschel, refers them to interference between one portion of light scattered 
or diffracted by a particle of dust and then regularly refracted and reflected, 
and another portion first regularly refracted and reflected and then diffracted 
at emergence by the same particle. It has been shown by Stokes* that no 


Camh. Tram. Vol. ix. p. 147, 1851. 
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regular interference is to be expected between portions of light diffracted by 
different particles of dust. 

In the memoir of Stokes will be found a very complete discussion of the 
whole subject, and to this the reader must be referred who desires a fullei* 
knowledge. Our limits will not allow us to do more than touch upon one or 
two points. The condition of fixity of the rings when observed in air, and of 
distinctness when a screen is used, is that the systems due to all parts of the 
diffusing surface should coincide; and it is fulfilled only when, as in Newton’s 
experiments, the source and screen are in the plane passing through the 
centre of curvature of the glass. 

As the simplest for actual calculation, we will consider a little further the 
case where the glass is plane and parallel, of thickness t and index /t, and is 
supplemented by a lens at whose focus the source of light is placed. This 
lens acts both as collimator and as object-glass, so 
that the combination of lens and plane mirror 
replaces the concave mirror of Newton’s experiment. 

The retardation is calculated in the same way as 
for thin plates. In Fig. 2 the diffracting particle is 
situated at JS, and we have to find the relative 
retardation of the two rays which emerge finally 
at inclination 6, the one diffracted at emergence 
following the path ABDBIK, and the other dif- 
fracted at entrance and following the path ABFGH. 

The retardation of the former from B to I is 2iit + BI, and of the latter 
from B to the equivalent place G is 2fiBF, Now FB = t sec 0\ 0' being the 
angle of refraction ; BI tan 0' sin 0 ; so that the relative retardation R is 
given by 

JS = {1 -h tan 0' sin 0 ~ sec ff\ - 2fit (1 - cos 0'). 

If 0, 0^ be small, we may take 

R^2t0^lfi, ( 1 ) 

as sufficiently approximate. 

The condition of distinctness is here satisfied, since R is the same for 
every ray emergent parallel to a given one. The rays of one parallel system 
are collected by the lens to a focus at a definite point in the neighbourhood 
of the original source. 

The formula (1) was discussed by Herschel, and shown to agree with 
Newton’s measures. The law of formation of the rings follows immediately 
from the expression for the retardation, the radius of the ring of order 
being proportional to n and to the square root of the wave-length. 


FiR. 2. 
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§ 10. Huygenses Primiple, Theory of Shadows, 

The objection most frequently brought against the undulatoiy theory 
in its infancy was the difficulty of explaining in accordance with it the 
existence of shadows. Thanks to Fresnel and his followers, this department 
of Optics is now precisely the one in which the theory has secured its greatest 
triumphs. 

The principle employed in these investigations is due to Huygens, and 
may be thus formulated. If round the origin of waves an ideal closed 
surface be drawn, the whole action of the waves in the region beyond may be 
regarded as due to the motion continually propagated across the various 
elements of this surface. The wave motion due to any element of the 
surface is called a secondary wave, and in estimating the total effect regard 
must be paid to the phases as well as the amplitudes of the components. It 
is tisually convenient to choose as the surface of resolution a wavefront, a 
suiface at which the primary vibrations are in one phase. 

Any obscurity that may hang over Huygens’s principle is due mainly to 
the indefiniteriess of thought and expression which we must be content to 
put up with if we wish to avoid pledging ourselves as to the character of 
the vibrations. In the application to sound, where we know what we are 
dealing with, the matter is simple enough in principle, although mathematical 
difficulties would often stand in the way of the calculations we might wish to 
make. The ideal surface of resolution may be there regarded as a flexible 
lamina; and we know that, if by forces locally applied every element of the 
lamina be made to move normally to itself exactly as the air at that place 
does, the external aerial motion is fully detennined. By the principle of 
superposition the whole effect may be found by integration of the partial 
effects due to each element of the surface, the other elements remaining 
at rest. 

We will now consider in detail the important case in which uniform plane 
waves are resolved at a surface coincident with a wave-front (OQ). We 
imagine the wave-front divided into elementary rings or zones, called 
Huygens’s zones, by spheres described round P (the point at which the 
aggregate effect is to be estimated), the first sphere, 
touching the plane at 0, with a radius equal to PO, 
and the succeeding spheres with mdii increasing 
at each step by There are thus marked out 
a series of circles, whose radii a? are given by 
a^^r^s=(r 4- or a?* = n\r nearly ; so that the 

rings are at first of nearly equal area. Now the 
effect upon P of each element of the plane is 
proportional to its area; but it depends also upon 
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the distance from P, and possibly upon the inclination of the secondary ray 
to the direction of vibration and to the wave-front. These questions will be 
further considered in connexion with the d3mainical theory; but under all 
ordinary circumstances the result is independent of the precise answer that 
may be given. All that it is necessary to assume is that the effects of the 
successive zones gradually diminish, whether from the increasing obliquity of 
the secondary ray or because (on account of the limitation of the region of 
integration) the zones become at last more and more incomplete. The 
component vibrations at P due to the successive zones are thus nearly equal 
in amplitude and ojjposite in j)hase (the phase of each corresponding to that 
of the infinitesimal circle midway between the boundaries), and the series 
which we have to sum is one in which the terms are alternately opposite in 
sign and, while at first nearly constant in numerical magnitude, gradually 
diminish to zero. In such a s(iries each term may be regarded as very nearly 
indeed destroyed by the halves of its immediate neighbours, and thus the 
sum of the whole series is represented by half the first term, which stands 
over uncompensated. The question is thus reduced to that of finding the 
effect of the first zone, or central circle, of which the area is irXr. 

We have seen that the problem before us is independent of the law of 
the secondary wave as regards obliquity; but the result of the integration 
necessarily involves the law of the intensity and phase of a secondary wave 
as a function of r, the distance from the origin. And we may in fact, as Wiis 
done by A. Smith*, determine the law of the secondary wavc^ by comparing 
the result of the integration with that obtained by su2>i)(>sing the primary 
wave to pass on to P without resolution. 

Now as to the phase of the secondary wave, it might appeuir natural to 
suppose that it starts from any point Q with the ])hase of the primar}' wave, 
so that on arrival at P it is retarded by the amount corresponding to QF. 
But a little consideration will prove that in that case the series of secondary 
waves could not reconstitute the primary wave. For the aggregate effect of 
the secondary waves is the half of that of the first Huygens zone, and it is 
the central element only of that zone for which the distance to be travelled is 
equal to r. Let us conceive the zone in question to be divided into infini- 
tesimal rings of equal area. The effects due to each of these rings are equal 
in amplitude and of phase ranging unifonnly over half a complete ijeriod. 
The phase of the resultant is midway between those of the extreme elements, 
that is to say, a quarter of a period behind that due to the element at the 
centre of the circle. It is accordingly necessary to suppose that the secondary 
waves start with a phase one-quarter of a period in advance of that of the 
primary wave at the surface of resolution. 


* Camb, Math, Joum, Vol. m. p. 46, 1848. 
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Further, it is evident that account must be taken of the variation of phase 
in estimating the magnitude of the effect at P of the first zone. The middle 
element alone contributes without deduction ; the effect of every other must 
be found by introduction of a resolving factor, equal to cos 6, if 0 represent 
the difference of phase between this element and the resultant. Accordingly, 
the amplitude of the resultant will be less than if all its components had the 
same phase, in the ratio 

r+iw 

I cos 0d0 : TT, 

J -iir 


or 2 : TT. Now 2 area/7r = 2\r ; so that, in order to reconcile the amplitude of 
the primary wave (taken as unity) with the half effect of the first zone, the 
amplitude, at distance of the secondary wave emitted from the element of 
area must be taken to be 


Xr 


( 1 ) 


By this expression, in conjunction with the (juarter-period acceleration of 
pluise, the law of the secondary wave is determined. 

That the amplitude of the secondary wave should vary as was to be 
expected from considerations respecting energy ; but the occurrence of the 
factor and the acceleration of phase, have sometimes been regarded as 
mysterious. It may be well therefore to remem bei* that precisely these laws 
apply to a sccondaiy wave of sound, which can be investigated upon the 
strictest mechanical principles. 


The recomposition of the secondary waves may also be treated analytically. 
If the primary wave at 0 be cos kat, the effect of the secondary wave pro- 
ceeding from the element dS at Q is 


dS 

Xp 


dS 

cos A (a^ — p -f ~ — sin A; {at — p). 

Xp 


If dS=2va;dw, we have for the whole effect 


27r f * sin k (at — />) xdx 

T Jo } ’ 

or, since xdw=pdp, k = 2irj\, 

— A: J sin A; {at — p)dp= [— cos A; {at — j . 

In order to obtain the effect of the primary wave, as retarded by traversing 
the distance r, viz. cos k {at — r), it is necessary to suppose that the integrated 
term vanishes at the upper limit. And it is important to notice that without 
some further understanding the integral is really ambiguous. According to 
the assumed law of the secondary wave, the result must actually depend upon 
the precise radius of the outer boimdaty of the region of integration, supposed 
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to be exactly circular. This case is, however, at most very special and excep- 
tional. We may usually suppose that a large number of the outer rings are 
incomplete, so that the integrated term at the upper limit may properly be 
taken to vanish. If a formal proof be desired, it may be obtained by 
introducing into the integral a factor such as in which h is ultimately 
made to diminish without limit. 

When the primary wave is plane, the area of the first Hu37’gens zone is 
7 r\r, and, since the secondary waves vary as r““^ the intensity is independent 
of r, as of course it should be. If, however, the primary wave be spherical, 
and of radius a at the wave-front of resolution, then we know that at a 
distance r further on the amplitude of the primary wave will be diminished 
in the ratio a : (r -f- a). This may be regarded as a consequence of the altered 
area of the first Huygens zone. For, if x be its radius, we have 


so that 


VRr -h - ^} H- ~ = r + a, 

\ar 




a + r 


nearly. 


Since the distance to be travelled by the secondary waves is still r, we see 
how the effect of the first zone, and therefore of the whole series, is pro- 
portional to a/(a-f r). In like manner may be treated other cases, such as 
that of a primary wave-front of unequal principal curvatures. 

The general explanation of the formation of shadows may also be con- 
veniently based upon Hu 3 ^gens s zones. If the point under consideration be 
so far away from the geometrical shadow that a large number of the earlier 
zones are complete, then the illumination, determined sensibly by the first 
zone, is the same as if there were no obstruction at all. If, on the other 
hand, the point be well immersed in the geometrical shadow, the earlier 
zones are altogether missing, and, instead of a series of terms beginning with 
finite numerical magnitude and gradually diminishing to zero, we have now 
to deal with one of which the tenns diminish to zero at both ends. The sum 
of such a series is very approximately zero, each term being neutralized by 
the halves of its immediate neighbours, which are of the opposite sign. The 
question of light or darkness then depends upon whether the series begins or 
ends abruptly. With few exceptions, abruptness can occur only in the presence 
of the first term, viz. when the secondary wave of least retardation is unob- 
structed, or when a ray passes through the point under consideration. 
According to the undulatory theory the light cannot be regarded strictly 
as travelling along a ray ; but the existence of an unobstructed ray implies 
that the system of Huygens’s zones can be commenced, and, if a large number 
of these zones are fully developed and do not tenninate abruptly, the illu- 
mination is unaffected by the neighbourhood of obstacles. Intermediate 
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cases in which a few zones only are formed belong especially to the province 
of diffraction. 

An interesting exception to the general rule that full brightness requires 
the existence of the first zone occurs when the obstacle assumes the form of a 
small circular disk |)arallel to the plane of the incident waves. In the earlier 
half of the 18th century* Delisle found that the centre of the circular shadow 
was occupied by a bright point of light, but the observation passed into 
oblivion until Poisson brought forward as an objection to Fresners theory 
that it required at the centre of a circular shadow a point as bright as if no 
obstacle were intervening. If we conceive the primary wave to be broken up 
at the plane of the disk, a system of Huygens s zones can be constructed which 
begin from the circumference ; and the first zone external to the disk plays 
the part ordinarily taken by the centre of the entire system. The whole 
effect is the half of that of the first existing zone, and this is sensibly the 
Siime as if there were no obstruction. 

When light passes through a small circular or annular aperture, the 
illumination at any point along the axks depends upon the precise relation 
between the aperture and the distance from it at which the point is taken. 
If, as in the last paragraph, we imagine a system of zones to be drawn 
commencing from the inner circular boundary of the aperture, the question 
turns upon the manner in which the series tenninatos at the outer boundary. 
If the aperture be such as to fit exactly an integral number of zones, the 
aggregate effect may be regarded as the half of those due to the first and 
last zones. If the number of zones be even, the action of the first and last 
zones are antagonistic, and there is complete darkness at the point. If on the 
other hand the number of zones be odd, the effects conspire ; and the illumi- 
nation (proportional to the square of the amplitude) is four times as great as 
if there were no obstniction at all. 

The process of augmenting the resultant illumination at a particular point 
by stopping some of the secondary rays may be carried much fiirtherf . By 
the aid of photography it is easy to prepare a plate, transparent where the 
zones of odd order fall, and opaque where those of even order fall. Such a 
plate has the power of a condensing lens, and gives an illumination out of all 
proportion to what could be obtained without it. An even greater effect 
(fourfold) would be attained if it were possible to provide that the stoppage 
of the light from the alternate zones were replaced by a phase-reversal 
without loss of amplitude. 

In such experiments the narrowness of the zones renders necessaiy a 
pretty close approximation to the geometrical conditions. Thus in the case 
of the circular disk, equidistant (r) from the source of light and from the 


* Verdet, LeQon$ d'Optique Physique, i. § 66, 
t Soret, Pogg, Ann. oim. p. 99, 1875. 
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screen upon which the shadow is observed, the width of the first exterior zone 
is given by 


dx^ 


X(2r) 


4(2ir)^ 

2x being the diameter of the disk. If 2r=1000cm., 2ir=lcm., X.=6xl0~‘*^cm., 
then dx = *001 5 cm. Hence, in order that this zone may be perfectly formed, 
there should be no en'or in the circumference of the order of *001 cm.* The 
experiment succeeds in a dark room of the length above mentioned, with a 
threepenny bit (supported by three threads) as obstacle, the origin of light 
being a small needle-hole in a plate of tin, through which the sun s rays shine 
horizontally after reflexion from an external mirror. In the absence of a 
heliostat it is more convenient to obtain a point of light with the aid of a 
lens of short focus. 


The amplitude of the light at any point in the axis, when plane waves are 
incident perpendicularly upon an annular aperture, is, as above, 

cos k {at — r,) — cos k {at — rg) ~ 2 sin kat . sin k (r, — ra), 

9*a, Vj being the distances of the outer and inner boundaries from the point 
in question. It is scarcely necessary to remark that in all such cases the 
calculation applies in the first instance to homogeneous light, and that, 
in accordance with Fourier’s theorem, each homogeneous component of a 
mixture may be treated separately. When the original light is white, the 
presence of some components and the absence of others will usually give rise 
to coloured effects, variable with the precise circumstances of the case. 

Although what we have to say upon the subject is better postponed until 
we consider the dynamical theory, it is proper to point out at once that there 
is an element of assumption in the application of Huygens’s principle to the 
calculation of the effects produced by opaque screens of limited extent. 
Properly applied, the principle could not fail ; but, as may readily be proved 
in the case of sonorous waves, it is not in strictness sufficient to assume the 
expression for a secondary wave suitable when the primary wave is un- 
disturbed, with mere limitation of the integration to the transparent parts 
of the screen. But, except perhaps in the case of very fine gratings, it is 
probable that the error thus caused is insignificant; for the incorrect 
estimation of the secondary waves will be limited to distances of a few 
wave-lengths only from the boundary of opaque and transparent parts. 


§ 11. Fraunhofer s Diffraction Phenomena, 

A very general problem in diffraction is the investigation of the dis- 
tribution of light over a screen upon which impinge divergent or convergent 
spherical waves after passage through various diffracting apertures. When 

* It is easy to see that the radius of the bright spot is of the same order of magnitude. 
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the waves are convergent and the recipient screen is placed so as to contain 
the centre of convergency — the image of the original radiant point, the 
calculation assumes a less complicated form. This class of phenomena was 
investigated by Fraunhofer (upon principles laid down 
by Fresnel), and are sometimes called after his name. 4- 

We may conveniently commence with them on account 
of their simplicity and great importance in respect to 
the theory of optical instruments. 

If f be the radius of the spherical wave at the place 
of resolution, where the vibration is represented by 
cos kat, then at any point M (Fig. 4) in the recipient 
screen the vibration due to an clement dS of the wave- 
front is (§ 9) 

— ^ Bin k {at — p), 

\p 

p being the distance between M and the element dS. 

Taking coordinates in the plane of the screen with the centre of the wave 
as origin, let us represent M by 97 , and P (where dS is situated) by a?, y, z. 
Then 

p^^{x- f )* + (y - vy + /* = -h y« -4- ; 

so that 

— iyi) -f -f 



In the application with which we are concerned, tj are very small quantities; 
and we may take 


At the same time dS may be identified with dxdy, and in the denominator p 
may be treated as constant and equal to /. Thus the expression for the 
vibration at M becomes 


k |a^ -/-I- . dxdy ; (1) 


and for the intensity, represented by the square of the amplitude, 

= [JJeos A . ...( 2 ) 

This expression for the intensity becomes rigorously applicable when / is 
indefinitely great, so that ordinary optical aberration disappears. The 
incident waves are thus plane, and are limited to a plane aperture coincident 
with a wave-front. The integrals are then properly functions of the direction 
in which the light is to be estimated. 

In experiment under ordinary circumstances it makes no difference 
whether the collecting lens is in front of or behind the diffracting aperture. 
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It is usually most convenient to employ a telescope focused upon the radiant 
point, and to place the fliftracting apertures iinmediately in front of the 
object-glass. What is seen through the eye-piece in any case is the same as 
would be depicted upon a screen in the focal plane. 

Before proceeding to special cases it may be well to call attention to some 
general properties of the solution expressed by (2)*. 

If, when the aperture is given, the wave-length (proportional to 
varies, the composition of the integrals is unaltered, provided f and 17 are 
taken [directly] propoHional to A diminution of X thus leads to a simple 
propoHional shrinkage of the diffnu.?tion jiattern, attended by an augmentatiim 
of brilliancy in proportion to X^^ 

If tht' wave-length remains unchanged, similar effects an> produced by an 
increase in the scale of the aperture. The lim^ar dimension of the diffraction 
pattern is inversely as that of the aperture, and the brightness at corre- 
sponding points is as the square of the area of apei'ture. 

If the aperture and wave-length increase in the same proportion, the size 
and shape of the diffraction pattern undergo no change. 

We will now apply the integrals (2) to the case of a rectangular aperture 
of width a parallel to x and of width h parallel to y. The limits of in- 
tegration for X may thus be taken to be — \a and -f ^a, and for y to be 
“h We readily find (with substitution for k of %irjX) 


sin2(7raf//X) 


( 3 ) 


as representing the distribution of light in the image of a mathematical point 
when the aperture is rectangular, as is often the case in spectroscopes. 


The second and third factoi's of (8) being each of the form sin®^///^/^ we 
have to examine the character of this function. It vanishes when m 

being any whole number other than zero. When u = 0, it takes the value 
unity. The maxima occur when 

u = tan Uy (4) 

and then 

sin® uju^ = cos® u (5) 


To calculate the roots of (5) we may assume 


M = (m + U 


where y is a positive quantity which is small when u is large, 
this, we find cot y = U — y, whence 


y u\ ^ 


\ y° 2y" Ilf 
7 3 15 316 ■ 


Substituting 


R. HI. 


Brid(;;e, PMl. Mag, Nov. 1858. 
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This equation is to be solved by successive approximation. It will readily be 
found that 




U-' U-‘ - — ® 

3 15 105 


U-^- ( 6 ) 


In the first quadrant there is no root after zero, since tan ii > u, and in the 
second quadrant there is none because the signs of u and tan u are opposite. 
The first root after zero is thus in the third quadrant, coiTesj)onding to m - 1, 
Even in this case the series converges sufficiently to give the value of the root 
with considerable accuracy, whih^. for higher values of m it is all that could be 
desired. The actual values of ujir (calculated in another manner by Schword) 
are r4303, 2*4590, 3*4709, 4*4747, 5*4818, 6*4844, &c. 

Since the maxima occur when 7/ = (m+|)7r mjarly, the successive values 
are not V(.*iy different from 

^4 ^ Sj 

9^2’ 257r^^ 


The application of these nvsults to (3) shows that the field is brightest at 
the centre f = 0, = 0, viz. at the geometrical image. It is traversed by dark 

lines whose equations are 

f = mfXja, f) = mfXjb. 

Within the rectangle formed by paim of consecutive dark lines, and not far 
from its centre, the brightness rises to a maximum ; but these subsequent 
maxima are in all cases much inferior to the brightness at the c(*ntre of the 
entire pattern (f = 0, i; = 0). 


By the principle of energy the illumination over the entire focal plane 
must be equal to that over the diffracting area ; and thus, in accordance with 
the suppositions by which (3) was obtained, its value when integrated from 
to f = + oo, and fiom 9; = - x to 97 = + x should be equal to ak 
This integration, employed originally by Kelland* to determine the absolute 
intensity of a secondary wave, may be at once effected by means of the 
known forimila 



sin® w 

V? 


da 



sin u 
n 


dv ~ 


TT. 


It will be obseiwed that, while the total intensity is proportional to ai, the 
intensity at the focal point is proportional to If the aperture be 

increased, not only is the total brightness over the focal plane increased with 
it, but there is also a concentration of the diffraction pattern. The fonn of 
(3) shows immediately that, if a and h be altered, the coordinates of any 
characteristic point in the jiattem vary as and 

The contraction of the diffraction pattern with increase of aperture is of 
fundamental impprtance with reference to the resolving power of optical 

* Kd. Tram. xr. 315. 
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inatriiments. According to common opti(;s, where images are absolute, the 
diffraction pattern is supposed to be infinitely small, and two radiant points, 
however near together, form separated imageKS. This is tantamount to an 
assumption that \ is infinitely small The actual finiteness of X imposes a 
limit upon the separating or resolving power of an optical instrument. 

This indefiniteness of images is sometimes said to be due to diffraction by 
the edge of the aperture, and proposals have even been made for curing it by 
causing the transition between the interrupted and transmitted parts of the 
primary wave to be less abrupt. Sucli a view of the matter is altogether 
misleading. What recpiires explanation is not thi‘ imperfection of actual 
images so much as the possibility of their being as good as W(' find them. 

At the focal point (f = 0, t; = 0) all the secondary waves agree in phase, 
and the intensity is easily (^xpre.ssed, whatevtu* be the form of the aperture. 
From the general formula (2), if A bo the area of apcrtuic, 

= (7) 

The formation of a shai-p image of the radiant point requires that the 
illumination become insignificant when t) attain small values, and this 
insignificance (*.an only arise as a consequence of discrepancies of phase among 
the secondary waves fi'om various parts of the aperture. So long as there is 
no sensible discrepancy of phase, there can be no sensible diminution of 
brightness as compaix^d with that to be found at the focal point itself. We 
may go furtlier, and lay it down that there can be no considerable loss of 
brightness until the difference of phase of the waves proceeding from the 
nearest and furthest parts of the aperture amounts to 

When the difference of j)hase amounts to X, we may expect the resultant 
illumination to be very much reduced. In the particular case of a rectangular 
aperture the course of things can be readily followed, (\specially if we conceive 
f to be infinite. In the direction (suj)pose horizontal) for which ■7; = 0, 
f/y*=sm0, the phases of the secondary waves range over a complete period 
when sin 0 = X/a, and, since all parts of the hoiizontal aperture arc equally 
effective, there is in this direction a complete compensation and consequent 
absence of illumination. When sin 5 = fX/a, the phases range one and a half 
periods, and there is revival of illumination. We may compare the brightness 
with that in the direction ^ = 0. The phase of the rcvsultant amplitude is the 
same as that due to the central secondary wave, and the discrepancies of 
phase among the components reduce the amplitude in the proportion 

1 

s- I cos : 1, 

OTT J - Iff 

or — 2 : Stt ; so that the brightness in this direction is 4/97r^ of the maximum 
at In like manner we may find the illumination in any other direction, 

and it is obvious that it vanishes when sin 0 is any multiple of X/u. 


6—2 
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The reason of the augmentation of resolving power with aperture will 
now be evident. The larger the aperture the smaller are the angles through 
which it is necessary to deviate from the principal direction in oi*der to bring 
in specified discrepancies of phase — the more concentrated is the image. 


In many cases the subject of examination is a luminous line of uniform 
intensity, the various points of which are to be treated as independent 
soui'cos of light. If the image of the line be f=0, the intensity at any 
point 1^, 7! of the diffraction pattern may be represented by 



a^b sin® (Tra^jXf) 


,( 8 ) 


the same law as obtains for a luminous point when horizontal directions arc 
alone considered. The dtjfinition of a fine vertical line, and eonscujuently the 
resolving power foi* contiguous vortical lines, is thus independent of the 
vertical aperture of the instrument, a law of gi’cat importance in the theory 
of the spectroscope. 

The distribution of illumination in the image of a luminous line is shown 
by the curvi^ ABC (Fig. 5), representing the value of the function sin-’ w/w® 
from w = 0 to u = 27r. The part corresponding to negative values of u is 
similar, OA being a line of symmetiy. 

Let us now consider the distribution of brightness in the image of a 
double line whose components are of e(jual strength, and at such an angular 
interval that th(i central line in the image of one coincides with the first zero 
of brightness in the image of the other. In Fig. 5 the curve of brightness for 
one component is ABC, and for the other OA'C' ] and the curve representing 
half the combined brightnesses is E'BE, The brightness (corresponding to B) 
midway between the two central points A A' is 'SIOG of the brightness at the 
central points themselves. We may consider this to be about the limit of 
closeness at which there could be any decided appearance of resolution, 
though doubtless an observer accus- 
tomed to his instrument would re- 
cognize the duplicity with certainty. 

The obliquity, corresponding to w = tt, 
is such that the phases of the se- 
condary waves range over a complete 
period, i.e, such that the projec- 
tion of the horizontal aperture upon 
this direction is one wave-length. 

We conclude that a double line cannot 
he fairly resolved unless its cornp<ments 
subtend an angle exceeding that sub- 
tended by the wave-length of light at a 
distance equal to the horizontal aper- 


FiR. 5. 
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lure. This rule is convenient on account of its simplicity ; and it is 
sufficiently accurate in view of the necessary uncertainty as to what exactly 
is meant by resolution. 

On the experimental confirmation of the theory of the resolving power of 
rectangular apertures, see Oj)tics, -E'we. Brit Vol. xviJ. p. 807, [Vol. ii. p. 411], 

If the angular interval between the components of a double line be half as 
great again as that supposed in the figure, the brightness midway between is 
*1802 as against 1*0450 at the centml lines of each image. Such a falling oft‘ 
in the middle must be more than sufficient for resolution. If the angle 
subtended by the components of a double line be twice that subtended by the 
wave-length at a distance equal to the horizontal aj)erture, the cenbral bands 
are just clear of one another, and there is a line of absolute blackness in the 
middle of the combined images. 

Since the limitation of the width of the central band in the image of a 
luminous line depends upon discrepancies of phase among the secondary 
waves, and since the discx*cpancy is greatest for the waves which come from 
the edges of the aperture, the (piestion arises how far the operation of the 
central parts of the aperture is advantageous. If we imagine the aperture 
reduced to two equal narrow slits bordering its edges, C(.)mpensatiou will 
evidently be complete when the projection on an oblique direction is equal to 

instead of \ as for the complete aperture. By this procedure the width 
of the central band in the diffraction pattern is halved, and so far an ad- 
vantage is attained. But, as will be evident, the bright bands bordering the 
central band are now not inferior to it in brightness ; in fact, a band similar 
to the central band is reiuoduced an indefinite number of times, so long as 
there is no sensible discrepancy of phase in the secondary waves proceeding 
from the various j^arts of the same slit. Under these circumstances the 
narrowing of the band is paid for at a ruinous jxrice, and the arrangement 
must be condemned altogether. 

A more modei*ate suppi’ession of the ccmtral parts is, however, sometimes 
advantageous. Theory and experiment alike prove that a double line, of 
which the components are equally strong, is bettei* resolved when, for 
example, one-sixth of the horizontal aperture is blocked off by a central 
screen ; or the rays quite at the centre may be allowed to pass, while others 
a little further removed arc blocked off. Stops, each occupying one-eighth of 
the width, and with centres situated at the points of trisection, answer well 
the required purpose. 

It has already been suggested that the principle of energy requires that 
the general expression for P in (2) when integrated over the whole of the 
plane f, ff should be equal to A, where A is the area of the aperture. A 
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geiienil iiiialytical verification hivs been given by Stokes*. The expression 
for P may be written in the fonn 

P = - «) + »/ (y' - y)) dxdydafdy’, ( 9 ) 

the integrations with respect to x\ y as well as those with respect to x^ y 
being over the area of the aperture ; and for the present pur][)ose this is to be 
integrated again with respect to rj over the whole* of the focal plane. 

In changing the onler of integration so as to take first that with respect 
to f, 97, it is proper, in order to avoid ambiguity, to introduce under the 
integral sign the factor the + or — being chosen so as to make the 

elements of the integral vanish at infinity. After the operations have been 
])crfornied, a and yS are to be suj)2)osed to vanish. 

Thus == Limit of 


v/" III ~ ^2/' - y)l dxdydx'dy'didr). 


Now 

and thus 


r //fc u\ It 2a cos i/ 

/ cos (Af — U) uf = 






Let 


T 

f- 

k (x — x) j , fa j 

- au, <M =^-, - du; 

J « 


a® + /t“ 




The limits for u are ultimately — x and + x , and we have 


r- f 2 adaf 2/ /•+» du 2/' 

IrrytT^) = t J_. 1 + »■ = r ■ ' 
r f 

In like manner the integration for y may be performed ; and wo find 

JJ P d^drj — // dxdy (10)+ 


We saw that lo^ (the intensity at the focal point) was equal to AyX-/\ 
It A' be the area over which the intensity must be in order to give the 
actual total intensity in accordance with 

A'io<>=fpy‘^didv, 


* Ed. Tram. xx. p. 817, 1853. 

t It is easy to show that this conclusion is not disturbed by the introduction at every point of 
an arbitrary retardation p, a function of x, y. The terms (p' -p) are then to be added under the 
cosine in (9) ; but they are ultimately without effect, since the only elements which contribute 
are those for which in the limit and therefore p^»p. 
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the relation between A and A' is = X®/** Since A' is in some sense the 
area of the diffraction pattern, it may be considered to be a rough criterion of 
the definition, and we infer that the definition of a point depends principally 
upon the area of the aperture, and only in a very secondary degree upon the 
shape when the area is maintained constant. 


§12. Theory of Cirmlar Aperture, 


We will now consider the important ciisc where the form of the aperture 
is circular. Writing for brevity 




( 1 ) 


we have for the general expression (§ 11) of the intensity 

+ ( 2 ) 

where S — -\-qy)da)dy, C=:^Jj(^m{px-\-qy)dxdy (8, 4) 

When, as in the applicatiem to njctangular or circular ajxu-tures, the form is 
symnictrical with respect to the axes both of x and y, S = 0, and G reduces to 

(7 = ^ cos px cos qy dxdy (5) 

In the case of the circular aperture the distribution of light is of course 
symmetrical with respect to the focal 2 >oint p = 0, (/ = 0 ; and G is a function 
oi p and q only through + </). It is thus sufficient to determine the 
intensity along the axis oi p. Putting q^O^ we get 



cos px — x^) dxy 


R being the radius of the ajjerture. This integral is the Bessefs function of 
order unity, defined by 


z 

J\ {z) == ” 1 cos {z cos 0) sin® if>d<l> 

(6) 

Thus, if x^ R cos (f>, 




pR 

( 7 ) 

and the illumination at distance r from the focal j)oint is 


{2irBrlf\y 

(«) 


The ascending series for f {z), used by Airy* in his original investigation of 
the diffraction of a circular object-glass, and readily obtained from (6), is 


•'.W-l 


2^4 ¥7¥r6 


a? 

2“.4*. 6»T8 


+ 


,( 9 ) 


* “ On the Diflnuiiion of an Object-Glass with Ciroolar Aperture,” Camb. Tram. 1834. 
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When z is groat, we may employ the semi-convergent series 


3.5.7.9.11.1.3.5.7 
“ 8.16.24.32.40 




.( 10 ) 


A table of the values of 2z'~^Ji{z) has been given by Lonimcl*, to whom is 
due the first systematic application of Bossers functions to the diffraction 
integrals. 


The illumination vanishes in correspondence with the? roots of the 
equation t/i(- 2 ?)== 0 . If these be called Zi, z^, z^, ... the radii of the dark 
rings in the diffraction pattern are 

f\z^ fXz., 

27rR* 27rii*‘- 


being thus inversely proportional to Ji. 

The integrations may also be effected by means oi' polar coordinates, 
taking first the integration with respect to so as to obtain the result for an 
infinitely thin annular aperture. Thus, if 


a? = p cos y = p sin 

(?= pxdxdy = J J cos {pp cos 0) pdpdO. 

Now by definition 

= 1 - J>2C4»“ 2^^.6> + 

The value of 0 for an annular aperture of radius /• and width dr is thus 

dC = 2'irJn (pp) pdp (12) 

For the complete circle, 


G 


as before. 


27r , 

— J,(z)zdz 


27r {p^B? _ p*R* p'R' 

1 2 “2*74‘^^7Vr6 

pR 



In these expressions we are to replace p by k^jf^ or rather, since the 
diffraction pattern is symmetrical, by krjf, where r is the distance of any 
point in the focal plane from the centre of the system. 


Schmaich, XV. p. 166 , 1870 . 
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The roots of (z) after the fii’st may be found from 

^ .OK . *050661 053041 , *262051 

TT ^ 4i-l (4i-- i>'^(4i---l)® 

and those of Ji{z) from 


(13) 


^ - -^.OK *151982 *015399 

TT 4i + l ■^(4iTT)« 


*245835 

( 4 /+ \y ’ 


,(14) 


formuhe derived by Stokes^ from the descending series f. The following 
table gives the actual values: — 


i 

^for./„(r)=0 

1 

C* 

11 

o 

i 

for Jo(-) = 0 

TT 

^lor/i(^)=0 

1 

•7655 

1-2197 

6 

5-7522 

6-2439 

2 

1-7671 

2-2330 

7 

6-7519 

7-2448 

3 

2-7546 

3-2383 

8 

7-7516 

8-2454 

4 

3-7534 

4-2411 

9 

8-7514 

9-2459 

5 

4-7527 

5-2428 

1 

1 

10 

1 

9*7513 

10-2463 


In both cjises the image of a mathematical point is thus a symmetrical 
ring system. The greatest brightness is at the centre, where 

rf(7=27rprfp, (7 = 7rB^ 

For a certain distance outwards this remains sensibly unimpaired, and then 
gradually diminishes to zero, as the secondary waves become discrepant in 
phase. The subsecjneiit revivals of brightness forming the bright rings are 
necessarily of inferior brilliancy as compared with the central disk. 

The firat dark ring in the ditfraction pattern of the complete circular 
apciiaire occurs when 

r//= 1*2197 xX/2ii (15) 

We may compare this with the corresponding result for a rectangular 
aperture of width a, 

and it api)ears that in consequence of the preponderance of the centiul i)arts, 
the compensation in the case of the ciixjle does not set in at so small an 
obliquity as when the circle is replaced by a rectangular aperture, whose 
side is equal to the diameter of the circle. 


* CawJb, Tram* nt. 1850. 

t The descending series for Jo (^) appears to have been first given by Sir W. Hamilton in a 
memoir on ** Fluctuating Functions,” Hoy, Irish Tmm, 1840. 
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Again, if wc compare the complete circle with a narrow annular aperture 
of the same radius, we see that in the latter Ciise the first dark ring occurs at 
a much smaller obliquity, viz. 

r//=-7655 xX/2/2. 

It has been found by Hei’scliel and othei*s that the definition of a telescope 
is often improved by stopping off a jiart of the central area of the object-glass; 
but the advantage to be obtained in this way is in no case great, and anything 
like a reduction of the aperture to a nari-ow annulus is attended by a develop- 
ment of the external luminous rings sufficient to outweigh any improvement 
due to the diminished diameter of the central area*. 

The maximum brightnesses and the places at which they occur are easily 
determined with the aid of certain properties of the Bessel’s functions. It is 
known f that 

(16) 

J, {z) = 1 (z) - J’ (z ) ; J, (z) + J, {z) = ^ (z) ( J 7, 18) 

jif z 

The maxima uf (J occur when 

d /*/i (£)\ J I (z) ^ J I {z) ^ 
dz\zj z z^ 

or by (17) when J^^^z) - 0. When z has one of the values thus determined, 

~ ♦A (^) = «/o 

The. accomf)anying table is given by Lommel;J:, in which the first column 
gives the roots of and the si^coiid and third columns the 

corresponding values of the functions specified. It ap})eai*s that the 
maximum brightness in the fii^st ring is only about brightness 

at the centre. 


z 

2s-L/i (z) 

42-V/-(z) 

■000000 

+ l-00000() 

1*000000 

5135630 

- *132279 

•017498 

8’417236 

4* *064482 

•004158 

11*619857 

- *040008 

•001601 

14*795938 

+ ‘027919 

•000779 

17*959820 

- *020905 

•000437 


* Airy, loc, cit, Thun the magnitude of the central spot is diminished, and the brightness 
of the rings increased, by covering the central parts of the object-glass.” 
t Todhunter's Laplace^s Functions, ph. xzxi. % Loe, cit. 
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We will now investigate the total illumination distributed over the area 
of the circle of radius r. We have 


where 

Thus 




(19) 


z = 27 rItrlX/\ (20) 

27r J r*rdr = ^^2 J I'zdz = . 2 J {z) dz. 


Now by (17), (18) 
so that 

and 


z-^J^ {z) = e/o {z) - {z) ; 

(z) = - k §2 J'« 

2 [' (z) dz = l- (z) - {z). 


( 21 ) 


If Vy or z, be infinite, t/o(-S'), Ji{2) vanish, and the whole illuininatioii is 
expressed by 7rii^ in accordance with the general principle. In any case tlie 
proportion of the whole illuininatioii to be found outside the circle of ludiiis r 
is given by 


For the dark rings Jj {z)=^0; so that the fraction of illumination outside 
any dark ring is simply Jt,?{z), Thus for the first, second, third, and fourth 
dark rings we got respectively *161, *090, *062, *047, showing that more- 
than Yoths of the whole light is concentrated within the area of the second 
dark ring*. 

When z is great, the descending series (10) gives 


2J,{z) 

z 



sin {z — Jtt) ; 


,( 22 ) 


so that the places of maxima and minima occur at equal intervals. 

The mean brightness varies as (or as r""®), and the integral found by 
multiplying it by zdz and integrating between . 0 and x converges. 

It may be instructive to contnxst this with the case of an infinitely 
naiTOw annular aperture, where the brightness is proportional to J^iz), 
When z is great, 

Jo (^) = fj ( J") cos {z - l-tr). 


The mean brightness varies as ^ and 
convergent. 


the integral 



J^iz)zdz is not 


Phit Mag. March 1881. [Vol. i. Art. 73.] 
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The efficif^ncy of a telescope is of coui*so intimately connected with the 
size of the disk by which it represents a mathematical point. The resolving 
power upon double stai-s of telescopes of various apertures has been investi- 
gated by Dawes and othera {Enc. Brit Vol. xviJ. p. 807) [Vol. i. p. 411], 
with results that agree fairly well with theory. 

If we integrate the exj)ression (8) for with respect to r\, we shall 
obtain a result applicable to a linear luminous souixie of which the various 
])art8 are su2)posed to act indcjjendently. 

From (19), (20) 




since — f-. 

If we write 

we get 


r= 2irRi/\/,. 




(23) 

(24) 


This integral has been investigated by H. Struve^*, who, calling to his a, id 
various properties of Bessel’s functions, shows that 


^T^^{z)dz 


\ [ sill (2^ sin /3) cos* fid/3, 
0 


(25) 


of which the- right-hand member is readily expanded in powers of f. By 
means of (24) we may verify that 



= 7rii*. 


Contrary to what would naturally be expected, the subject is mons easily 
treated without using the results of the integration with resjiect to cc and y, 
by taking first of all, as in the investigation of Stokes (§ 1 1), the integration 
with respect to 17. Thus 

\*/* f I^dtj = Limit of 
J -00 

// fl f 7 ~ y)l dydai dyi dtj -, (26) 


and 


r+oo 2^ cos (x' - x) 

( 2 ^' - 2 ')) 


Wied. Am. xvn. 1008, 1882. 
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ff 2^dydy' 


(28) 


In the integration with respect to y' every element vanishes in tlie limit 
()8 = 0), unless y = y. If the range of integration for i/ includes the 
value y, then 


otherwise it vanishes. 


Limit 




Wdy 






The limit of (28) may thus b(‘ denoted by \fV, where is the common 
part of the ranges of integration for y and y corresponding to any values 
of X* and X, Hence 


I-d/q = JJ V cos y (a/ — x) dx dx 

= * U F cos cos dxdx\ (29) 

if, as for th(‘ pr(?sent purpose, the aperture is symmetrical with respect to the 
axis of y. 

In the application to the circle we may write 





JoJu J J 


where F is the smaller of the two quantities 2 \/{R'^ — a?'-), 2 \/(i? — 
i.e.y corresponds to the larger of the two abscissae x\ x. If we take 
F= 2 \/(72'- — a?*''), and limit the integration to those values of a;' which are 
less than x, we should obtain exactly the half of the required result. Thus 


Jc^X n/cu/ « f f 

I cos -V cos dx dx 


k^x' 

’ / ' 


= i6x,->/-* rrviR^ - «=> t..„ . 

J-oo ■ Jo Jo J 

^ uTn ^\ • , 4i2* . 2k^B sin _ 

= “t I V(-B^ - sin — ^ dx = — jT / cos® ^ sin " d^- 

ir^Jo J if^Jo t 

Hence, writing as before f = ^nrR^jXf, we get 


df f Pdy = ^ • f cos® /3 sin (25)8) d/3, (30) 

j -00 “XT g J 0 

in which we may replace rff/f by df/f, in agreement with the result obtained 
by Struve. 

The integral in (80) may be written in another form. We have 
f^ain (2f/8) cos* /8 d/9 = — J cos cos (2f sin /8) — i /cos (2 ^ sin /9) sin /9 d/9 ; 
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and thus 

sin (2$)9) cos’ /3rf/9 = i T {1 - cos (2f sin /9)} sin 


Jtt ■ Jo 

= sin’ sin /3) sin /3d/3. (81) 

Jo 

Tiic integral is thus expressible by means of the function JC,,* and wo have 

d$ r^J-^dv = (20 (^2) 

J - 00 


Tile asconrling scries for Ki(z) is 

. I + j,, - ... j : („) 

and this is always convergent. The descending semi -convergent s(^ries is 
K,(z)= - {« + ^-‘-3.0-’ + l’.3’.r).^-'-l’.3’.5=.7.^-''+ ...t 

- ^/(^) ■ fr J --1' 

the series within braces being the same as those which ojtuv in the 
(expression of the function Ji{z). 

When f (or is very great, 

iff/.*,, “ 

J —00 


TT 




SO that the intensity of the image of a luminous line is ultimately inversely 
as the square of the <]istance from the central axis, or geometrical image. 




InteuRity 

On the axis itself ... 1 

0-00 

1 

First minimum I 

3-55 

:h 

First maximum 

4*65 

ii 

Second minimum 

6*80 

ih 

Second maximum ... 

8*00 

, >?0 

Third minimum. 

9*60 

xh 

Third maximum 

11*00 

sfis 

Fourth minimum ... 

13*20 

T04d0 


TJieory of Sound, § aOSL 
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As is evident from its composition, the intensity remains finite for all 
values of $*; it is, however, subject to fluctuations presenting maxxima and 
minima, which have been c^ilculated by Ch. Andr^*, using apparently the 
method of qutxdratures. 

The results are also exhibited by M. Andre in the form of a curve, of 
which Fig. (> is a copy. 

It will be seen that the distribution of bright.ness does not differ greatly 
from that due to a rectangular aperture 
whose width (perpendicular to the 
luminous line) is equal to the diameter 
of the circular aperture. It will be 
instructive to examine the image of a 
double lin(}, whose components present 
an interval corresponding to f = tt, and 
to compare the result with that already 
found for a rectangular a]f)erturc (§ II). 

We may consider the brightness at 
distanc(‘ f proportional to 

f(n- 1 _ 

+ ,.i>.7- 

In the compound image the illumination at the geometrical focus of one 
of the luminous lines is represented by 

/.(0) + /i(7r); 

and the illumination midway between the geometrical images of the 
two lines is 

2L(^w). 

We find by actiia] calculation from the series, X (tt) = •01C4, (^tt) = •1671, 
Z(0)=-3333, so that 

X(0) + X (■»■) = -3497, 2Z07r) = -3342, 

and 

955 

The corresponding number for the rectangular aperture was *811 ; so that, as 
might have been expected, the resolving power of the circular aperture is 
distinctly less than that of the rectangular aperture of ecpial width. Hence 
a telescope will not resolve a double line unless the angular interval between 
them decidedly exceeds that subtended by the wave-length of light at a 
distance equal to the diameter of the object-glass. Experiment shows that 
resolution begins when the angular interval is about a tenth part greater 
than that mentioned. 

* Am. d. vAcoU NormaU, v. p. 810, 1876. 
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If we integrate (30) with respect to f between the limits — oo and + cjo , 
we obtain as has already been remarked. This represents the whole 
illumination over the focal plane due to a radiant point whose image is at 0, 
or, reciprocally, the illumination at 0 (the same as at any other point) due 
to an infinitely extended luminous area. If we take the integration from f 
(supposed positive) to x we get the illumination at 0 due to a unifonn 
luminous area extending over this region, that is to say, the illumination at a 
point situated at distance f outside the border of the geometrical image of a 
large unifonn area. If the point is supposed to be inside the geometrical 
image and at a distance f from its edge, we are to take the integration 
from - X to f. Thus, if we choose the scale of intensities so that, the full 
intensity is unity, then the intensity at a distance corresponding to -f- f 
(outside the geometrical image) may be represented by 5(4- ?)’ ^ 

distance — f by I (— f), where 

and 

I ^ (20 - i ^ ^2?) (3(5) 

This is the result obtained by Struve, who gives the following series 
tor 1(0. 

The ascending series, obtained at once by integration from (38), is 


2»-l P.3“..o“...(2>H-l)“ ^ 

When f is great, we have approximately from the descending series 



1 cos (2f + Itt) 




Thus “at great distances from the edge of the geoinetrical image thc^ 
intensity is inversely proportional to the distance, and to the radius of the 
object-glass.” 

The following table, abbreviated from that given by Struve, will serve 
to calculate the enlargement of an image due to diffraction in any case that 
may arise. 

f = 2wR^I\f. 

5(-0 = 1 - 5 (+?). 



Kf ) 

f 

5 ( i -) 


!({•) 

00 

•5000 

2-6 

•0765 

7-0 

•0293 

0*5 

•3678 

3-0 

•0630 

9-0 

•0222 

10 

•2521 

4-0 

•0528 

11-0 

•0186 

1*5 

•1642 

6-0 

•0410 

15-0 

•0135 

2*0 

•1073 

6-0 

•0328 
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It may perhaps have struck the reader that there is some want of rigour 
in our treatment of (30) when we integrate it over the whole focal plane 
of f, rj, inasmuch as in the proof of the formula? f and rf are supposed to 
be small. The inconsistency becomes very apparent when we observe that 
according to the fonnula? there is no limit to the relative retardation of 
secondary waves coming from various parts of the aperture, whereas in reality 
this retardation could never exceed the longest line capable of being drawn 
within the aj^erture. It will be worth while to consider this point a little 
further, although our limits forbid an extended treatment. 

The formula becomes rigorous if we regard it as giving the illumination 
on the surface of a sphere of very large radius f, in a direction such that 

f = /sin 0 cos <f>t 7] =/sin 0 sin <^ ; 

it may then be written 

/2 = cos k [{x — x) sin 6 cos 4- (/ — y) sin 6 sin dx dy dx dy\ 

The whole intensity over the infinite hemisphere is given by 


= /’ r sin 0d0d<f> (38) 

Jo Jo 


According to the plan formerly adopted, we postpone the integration with 
respect to x, y, x\ y', and take first that with respect to 0 and <f>. Thus for a 
single pair of elements of area dxdy, dx' dy* we have to consider 

// cos k {{x* — x) sin 0 cos (f> -f (/ — y) sin 0 sin <f>] sin 0 d0 d<f>, 

or, if we write 

a?' — a? = r cos a, y' sin a, 

rjir r2n 

I I cos {kr mn 0 COB (f>) 0 d0 d<l>. 

Jo Jo 

Now it may be proved by expansion in powers of k7*) that 


j cos {kr sin 0 cos sin 0d0d^^ ; («^ 9 ) 

and thus 



r being the distance between the two elements of area dx dy^ dx dy'. 

In the case of a circular area of radius JR, we have* 

M sinkr , ^ ^ Ji(2kR)] 

ij, . -j, jl - ^ 


R. III. 


Theory of Sounds § 302, 
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and thus 


When kR — Qo , 


<*'> 

5 = 7rR\ as before. 


It appears therefore that according to the assumed law of the secondary wave 
the total illumination is proportional to the area of aperture, only under the 
restriction that the linear dimensions of the aperture are very large in 
comparison with the wave-length. 

A word as to the significance of (89) may not be out of place. We know 
that 

yfr = cos k [sin 0 cos ^ . /r sin sin </> . y + cos 0,z} (42) 

satisfies Laplace s extended equation (V" -f A?®) = 0, being of the form 

cos^a', where .t' is drawn in an oblique direction ; and it follows that 

81110 d0d<f) satisfies the same equation. Now this, if the integration be 
taken over the hemisphere ^ = 0 to ^ ~ ^tt, must become a function of r, or 
V(^^ -h y* + only. 

Hence, putting x = r, y = 0, ^ = 0, we get ‘ \ 


JJ yfr sin 0d0d<f> = J J cos (kr sin 0 cos (f>) sin 0d0d^, 


But the only function of r which satisfies Laplace’s equation continuously 
through the origin is A sin krj{kr ) ; and that A == 27 r is proved at once b)' 
putting r = 0. The truth of the formula may also be established inde- 
pendently of the differential equation by equating the values of 


n 2ir 

'^8ixi0d0dd>y 

) 


when x — and when .« = 0, y = 0, z = r. Thus 

n 2ir ^ ^ r2*r SlITl kv* 

cos {kr sin 0 cos <f>) sin 0d0d<f> =j j cos (Av* cos 0) sin 0d0d<f> - 27 r • 


The formula itself may also be written 

J Jq (kt* sin 0) sin 0d0 « • 


(43) 


The results of the preceding theory of circular apertures admit of an 
interesting application to coronas, such as are often seen encircling the sun 
and moon. They are due to the interposition of small spherules of water, 
which act the part of diffracting obstacles. In order to the formation of a 
well-defined corona it is essential that the particles be exclusively, or pre- 
ponderatingly, of one size. 
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If the origin of light be treated as infinitely small, and be seen in focus, 
whether with the naked eye or with the aid of a telescope, the whole of the 
light in the absence of obstacles would be concentrated in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the focus. At other parts of the field the effect is the same, 
by Babinct’s principle, whether the imaginary screen in front of the object- 
glass is genemlly transparent but studded with a number of opaque circular 
disks, or is generally opaque but perforated with corresponding apertures. 
Consider now the light diffracted in a direction many times more oblique 
than any with which we should be concerned, were the whole apertui'e 
uninterrupted, and take fimt the effect of a single small aperture. The light 
in the proposed direction is that detennined by the size of the small aperture 
in accordance with the laws already investigatc^d, and its phase depends upon 
the position of the aperture. If we take a direction such that the light (of 
given wave-length) from a single aperture vanishes, the evanescence continues 
even when the whole series of apertures is brought into contemplation. 
Hence, whatever (dsc may happen, there must be a system of dark rings 
formed, the same as from a single small aperture. In directions other than 
these it is a more delicate question how the partial (^fleets should be com- 
pounded. If we make the extreme suppositions of an infinitely small source 
and absolutely homogeneous light, there is no escape* from the conclusion that 
the light in a definite direction is arbitrary, that is, dependent upon tlie 
chance distribution of apertures. If, however, as in practice, the light, be 
heterogeneous, the source of finite area, the obstacles in motion, and the 
(liscriminiation of different directions imperfect, we are concerned merc*ly with 
the mean brightness found by varying the arbitrary phase-relations, and this 
is obtained by simply multiplying the brightness due to a single aperture bj' 
the number of apertures (n)*. The diffraction pattern is therefore that due 
to a single aperture, merely brightened n times. 

In his experiments upon this subject Fraunhofer employed plates of glass 
dusted over with lycopodium, or studded with small metallic disks of uniform 
size ; and he found that the diameters of the rings wer’e proportional to the 
length of the waves and inversely as the diameter of the disks. 

In another respect the observations of Fraunhofer appear at first sight to 
be in disaccord with theory; for his measures of the diameters of the red 
rings, visible when white light was employed, correspond with the law 
applicable to dark rings, and not to the different law applicable to the 
luminous maxima. Verdet has, however, pointed out that the observation 
in this form is essentially different from that in which homogeneous red 
light is employed, and that the position of the red rings would correspond 
to the absence of blue-green light mther than to the greatest abundance of 

« Bee § 4. 

7—2 
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red light. Verdet’s own observations, conducted with great care, fully confirm 
this view, and exhibit a complete agreement with theory. 

By measurements of coronas it is possible to infer the size of the particles 
to which they are due, an application of considerable interest in the case of 
natural coronas — the geneml rule being the larger the corona the smaller the 
water spherules. Young employed this methfKl not only to detennine the 
diameters of cloud particles (e.g, inch), but also those of fibrous material, 
for which the theory is analogous. His instrument was called the eriometer'^. 


§ 13. Influence of Aberration, Optical Power of Instruments, 

Our investigations and estimates of resolving power have thus far 
proceeded upon the supposition that there arc no optical imperfections, 
whether of the nature of a regular aberration or dependent upon iiregu- 
laritics of material and workmanship. In practice there will always be a 
certain aberration, or error of phase, which we may also re^gard as the 
deviation of the actual wave-surface from its intended position. In general, 
we may say that aberration is unimportant, when it nowhere (or at aii}^ rate 
over a relatively small area only) exceeds a small fraction of the wave- 
length (\). Thus in estimating the intensity at a focal point, where, in the 
absence of abemition, all the secondary weaves would have exactly the same 
phase, we sec that an abemition nowhere exceeding can have but little 
effect. 

The only case in which the influence of small aberration upon the entire 
image has been calculatedf is that of a rectangular aperture, traversed hy 
a cylindrical wave with aberration equal to The aberration is here 
unsymmetrical, the wave being in advance of its proper place in one half of 
the aperture, but behind in the other half. No terms in w or w- need be 
considered. The first would correspond to a general turning of the beam ; 
and the second would imply imperfect focusing of the central parts. The 
effect of aberration may be considered in two ways. We may suppose the 
aperture (a) constant, and inquire into the operation of an increasing aberra- 
tion; or we may take a given value of c (i.e. a given wave-surface) and 
examine the effect of a varying aperture. The results in the second case 
show that an increase of aperture up to that corresponding to an extreme 
aberration of half a period has no ill effect upon the central band (§11), but 
it increases unduly the intensity of one of the neighbouring lateral bands; 
and the practical conclusion is that the best results will be obtained from an 
aperture giving an extreme aberration of from a quarter to half a period, and 
that with an increased aperture aberration is not so much a direct cause of 

* Chromatios,” in Vol. in. of Sap|». to Enc, Brit, 1817. 

t * ** InveBtigations in Optics,” Phil Map, Not. 1879. [VoL i. p. 428.] 
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deterioration as an obstacle to the attainment of that improved definition 
which should accompany the increase of aperture. 

If, on the other hand, we suppose the aperture given, we find that 
aberratioij begins to be distinctly mischievous when it amounts to about a 
quarter ]>eriod, i.e. when the wave-surlacc deviates at each end by a quarter 
wave-length from the true plane. 

For the focal point itself the calculations are much .simpler. We will 
(ionsider the case of a circular object-ghiss with a symmetrical aberration 
proportional to The vibration will be represented by 

2 f cos (nt — /tp*) pdp, 

Jo 


in which the radius of the aperture is supposed to be unity. I'hc intensity is 
thus expressed by 

7o“ = 1^2 cos (/ip^) pdp~^ + 1^2 sin (/ip^) prfp j (1) 

the scale being such that the intensity is unity when there is ikj aberration 

(A=0). 


By integration by parts it can be shown that 
2 J pdp=^ |l — 


Hit {4filiy^ {iikf 

6 eao'e.io.M'*’ ’ 


SO that 


2^ cos (V) pdp = cos k {l - ^0 + 6 . 1^1 18 - • • •} 

+ 

2j'%in(V)p<^P = sinA|l 

, ( 4 * (Hif 


(4^hy 

UAH' 


.( 3 ) 


Hence, when h s= Jtt, 


2( cos (lirp*) pdp 
Jq 

Similarly, when h = ^tt, 
and when A « tt, 


= r32945/V2, 2 [\m (i V) pdp = *35424/^/2, 
Jo 

/o^ = *9464. 

4= --8003; 

43 * -3947. 


These numbers represent the influence of aberration upon the intensity at 
the central point, upon the understanding that the focusing is that adapted 
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to a small aperture, for which h might be neglected. If a readjustment of 
focus be permitted, the numbers will be sensibly raised. The general con- 
clusion is that an aberration between the centre and cii’cu inference of a 
quarter period has but little ctfect upon the intensity at the central point 
of the image. * 

As an application of this result, let us investigate what amount of 
temperature disturbance in the tube of a telescope may be expected to 
imjiair definition. Aeconling to Biot and Arago, the index ya for air at f C. 
and at atmospheric jiressure is given by 

•00029 

^ i + 0037«‘ 

If we take O ' C. as standard temperature, 

= X 10“^ 

Thus, on the sup 2 )ositioii that the irregiilai'iiy of temperature t ext(‘nds 
through a length /, and produces an acceleration of a (juartor of a wave-length, 

or, if we take \= 5’3 x 10““, 

i^ = 12, 

the unit of length being the centimetre. 

We may infer that, in the ciisc of a telescope tube 12 cm. long, a stratum 
of air heated 1°C. lying along the top of the tubi^, and occujiying a modei*ate 
fraction of the whole volume, would produce a not insensible effect. If the 
cliange of temperature progressed uniformly from one side to the other, the 
result would be a lateral displacement of the image without loss of definition \ 
but in general both effects would be observable. In longer tubes a similar 
disturbance would be caused by a proportionally loss difference of temperature. 

We will now consider the application of the principle to the fonnati on of 
images, unassisted by reflexion or refraction*. The function of a lens in 
forming an imago is to compensate by its variable thickness the differences 
of phase which would otherwise exist between secondary waves arriving at 
the focal point from various parts of the aperture (Optics, Enc. Brit Vol. xvii. 
1 ). 802 [Vol. 13. p. 398]). If we suppose the diameter of the lens to be given 
(2/2), and its focal length f gradually to increase, the original differences of 
phase at the image of an infinitely distant luminous point diminish without 
limit. When f attains a certain value, say /i, the extreme error of phase to 
be compensated falls to JX. But, as we have seen, such an error of phase 
causes no sensible deterioration in the definition; so that from this point 
onwards the lens is useless, as only improving an image already sensibly as 

* Phil Mag. March X 881 . [Vol i. p. SIS.] 
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perfect as the aperture admits of. Throughout the operation of increasing 
the focal length, the resolving power of the instrument, which depends only 
upon the aperture, remains unchanged; and we thus arrive at the rather 
startling conclusion that a telescope of any degree of resolving power might 
be constructed without an objcct-ghiss, if only there were no limit to the 
admissible focal length. This hist proviso, however, as we shall see, takes 
away almost all practical importance from the proposition. 

To get an idea of the magnitudes of the quantities involved, let us take 
the case of an aperture of ^ inch, about that of the pu])il of the eye. The 
distance /i, which the actual focal length must exceed, is given by 

so that 

/ = (4) 

Thus, if = = we find /i = 800 inches [inch == 2*o4 cm.]. 

The image of the sun thrown ujkui a screen at a distance exceeding (iO feet, 
through a hole ^ inch in diameter, is therefore at least as well defined as that 
seen direct. 

As the minimum focal length increases with the square, of tht*. aperture, a 
quite impracticable distance would be required to I’ival the resolving poAver of 
a modern telescope. Even fur an aperture of 4 inches, /i would have to be 
5 miles. 

A similar argument may be applied to find at what point an achromatic 
lens becomes sensibly superior to a single one. The question is whellier, 
when the adjustment of focus is correct for the central rays of the spectrum, 
the error of phase for the most extreimi rays (which it is necessary t(.) consid<jr) 
amounts to a quarter of a wave-length. If not, the substitution of an achro- 
matic lens will be of no advantage. Calculation shows that, if the aperture 
be ^ inch, an achromatic lens has no sensible, advantage if the focal length be 
greater than about 11 inches. If we suppose the focal length to be C() feet, a 
single lens is practically perfect up to an aperture of T? inch. 

Some estimates of the admissible aberration in a spherical lens have 
already been given under Optics, Eno. Brit Vol. xvii. )). 807 [Vol. ii. p. 413]. 
In a similar manner we may estimate the Iciist visible displacement of the 
eye-piece of a telescope focused upon a distant object, a question of interest 
in connexion with range-finders. It appears* that a displacement ^ from the 
true focus will not sensibly impair definition, provided 

8/</^\/i?, (5) 

2/i being the diameter of aperture. The linear accuracy required is thus a 


Phil. Maff. XX. p. 364, 1885. [Vol. ii. p. 430.] 
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function of the ratio of aperture to focal length. The formula agrees well with 
experiment. 

The principle gives an instantaneous solution of the question of the 
ultimate optical efficiency in the method of “ mirror-reading,” as commonly 
practised in various physical observations. A rotation by which one edge of 
the miiTor advances JX (while the other edge retreats to a like amount) 
introduces a phase-discrepancy of a whole j)eriod where before the rotation 
there was complete agreement. A rotation of this amount should therefore 
be easily visible, but the limits of resolving power arc being approached ; and 
the conclusion is independent of the focal length of the mirror, and of the 
emj)loymcnt of a telescope, provided of coui’so that the reflected image is seen 
in focus, and that the full width of the mirror is utilized. 

A comparison with the method of a material pointer, attached to the parts 
whose rotation is under observation, and viewed through a microscope, is of 
interest. The limiting efficiency of the microscope is attained when the 
angular aperture amounts to IdO"* (Microscope, Enc. Bnt Vol. xvi. p. 267 ; 
Optics, Enc. Blit Vol. xvii. p. 807 [Vol. u. p. 412]); and it is evident that a 
lateral displacement of the point under observation through ^X entails (at the 
old image) a phase-discrepancy of a whole period, one extreme ray being 
accelerated and the other retarded by half that amount. We may infer that 
the limits of efficiency in the two methods are the same when the length of 
the pointer is equal to the width of the minw. 

An important practical question is the amount of eiTor admissible in 
optical surfaces. In the case of a miiTor, reflecting at nearly perjjcndicular 
incidence, there should be no deviation from truth (over any appieciable 
area) of more than ^X. For glass, /x — 1 = J nearly ; and hence the admissible 
error in a refiacting surface of that material is four times as great. 


Fig. 7. 



In the case of oblique reflexion at an angle the error of retardation due 
to an elevation BD (Fig. 7) is 

QQ BD sec ^ (1 — cos 8QQ) = BD sec (1 + cos 2^) = %BD cos ^ ; 

from which it follows that an error of given magnitude in the figure of a 
surface is less important in oblique than in perpendicular reflexion. It must, 
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however, be borne in niind that erroi*s can some times be compensated by 
altering adjustments. If a surface intended to be Hat is affected with a slight 
general curvature, a remedy may be found in an alteration of focus, and the 
remedy is the less complete iis the reflexion is more oblique. 

The formula expressing the optical power of prismatic spectroscopes is 
given with examples under Optics, Enc. Brit Vol. xvii. p. 807 [Vol, ii. p. 412], 
and may readily be investigated upon the princij)les of the wave theory. Let 
do Wo (Fig* b) be a plane wave-surface of the light before it falls upon the 
prisms, AB the corresponding wave-surface for a particular part of the 


Fig. 8. 

Ao 





sj)ectriim after the light has jxissed the j>risms, or after it has passed the cye- 
})iecc of the observing telescojie. The ])ath of a ray from the wave-surface 
A^B^^ to A or B is determined by the condition that tlie optical distance, 
is a- inininium (Optics, Enc. Brit Vol. xvil. p. 708); and, as AB is by 
supposition a wave-surface, this optical distance is the same for both points. 
Thus 

//a ds (for A)^jixds (for B) (6) 


We have now to consider the behaviour of light belonging to a neighbouring 
part of the spectrum. The path of a ray from the wave-surface A^Bq to the 
point A is changed ; but in virtue of the minimum propei-ty the change may 
be neglected in calculating the optical distance, as it influences the result by 
quantities of the second order only in the changes of refiRiigibility. Accord- 
ingly, the optical distance from Ao-Bo to A is represented by /(/a + S/a) c?*', the 
integration being along the original path A,)... A; and similarly the optical 
distance between A^B^ and B is represented by /(/^ + 5 /a)cZ 8, the integration 
being along Bq,»»B. In virtue of (6) the difference of the optical distances to 
A and B is 

JBfids (along By... B)— /S/Ltdflf (along Aq... A) (7) 

The new wave-surface is formed in such a position that the optical distance is 
constant ; and therefore the dispersion, or the angle through which the wave- 
surface is turned by the change of refrangibility, is found simply by dividing 
(7) by the distance AB. If, as in common flint-glass spectroscopes, there 
is only one dispersing substance, fBp ds^^Bp.s, where s is simply the thickness 
traversed by the ray. If and ti be the thicknesses traversed by the extreme 
rays, and a denote the width of the emergent beam, the dispersion 0 is 
given by 


6 ^B(i {ti — ti)/a, 
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t)r, if ti be negligible, 

( 8 ) 


The condition of resolution of a double line whose components subtend an 
angle 0 is that 6 must exceed \/a. Hence, in onler that a double line may 
be resolved whose components have indices fi and /x + S/a, it is necessary 
that t should exceed the value given by the following equation: — 

^ = X/S/x (9) 

For applications of these results, see Spectroscope (Enc, Brit. Vol. XXII. p. 373). 


§ 14. Theory of Gratings. 

The general explanation (»f the mode of action of gratings has been given 
under Light {Enc. Brit. Vol. xiv. p. 607). If the grating be composed of 
altei’iiate transparent and oj)aque ])arts, the question may be treated by 
means of the general integraJs (§11) by merely limiting the integration 
to the transparent parts of* the aperture. For an investigation upon these 
lines the reader is referred to Airy’s Tracts and to Veitiet’s Legions. If, 
however, wc assume the theory of a sim 2 )le re<5tai)gular aperture (§ 11), the 
results of the ruling can be inferred by elementary methods, which are 
perhaps more instructive. 

Apart from the ruling, we know that the image of a mathematical line 
will be a series of narrow bands, of which the central one is by far the 
brightest. At the middle of this band there is comjjlete agreement of phase 
among the sccond<ary waves. The dark lines which sepiirate the bands arc 
the places at which the phases of the secomlary waves range over an integral 
number of |)criods. If now wc suppose the aperture .4JS to be covered by a 
great number of opaxpie strips or bars of width c?, sejjaiuted by tninsparent 
intervals of width a, the condition of things in the directions just spoken of is 
not materially changed. At the central point there is still complete agree- 
ment of phase ; but the amplitude is diminished in the ratio of a : a -f- d. 
In another direction, making a small angle with the hist, such that the 
projection of AB upon it amounts to a few wave-lengths, it is easy to see 
that the mode of interference is the same as if there were no mling. For 
example, when the direction is such that the projection of AB upon it 
amounts to one wave-length, the elementaiy components neutralize one 
another, because their phases are distributed symmetrically, though dis- 
continuously, round the entire period. The only effect of the ruling is to 
diminish the amplitude in the ratio a: a + d; and, except for the difference 
in illumination, the appearance of a line of light is the same as if the aperture 
were perfectly free. 
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The lateral (spectral) images occur in such directions that the projection 
of the element {a + d) of the grating upon them is an exjict multiple of 
The effect of each of the n elements of the grating is then the siime ; and, 
unless this vanishes on account of a particular adjustment of the ratio a : d, 
the resultant amplitude becomes comparatively very great. These directions, 
in which the retardation between A and B is exactly mn\ may be called the 
principal directions. On either side of any one of them the illumination is 
distributed actJonling to the same law its for the central image (m = ()), 
vanishing, for example, when the retardation amounts to (//m±l)\. In 
considering the relative brightnesses of the different spectra, it is therefore 
sufficient to attend merely to the principal directions, provided that the 
whole deviation be not so great that its cosine differs considerably from unity. 

We have now to consider the amplitude due to a single element, which we 
may conveniently regard jis composed of a transparent part a bounded by two 
opaque parts of width The phjise of thc^ resultant effect is by symmetry 
that of the component which conies from the middle of a. The fact that the 
other components have phases differing from this by amounts ranging bijtween 
± am7rl(a -f d) causes the resultant amplitude to be less than for the central 
image (where there is complete phase agreement). If B^n denote the 
brightness of the 7/6^’* lateral image, and B^ that of the central image, we have 


amir 

, iamTT 
cos X aw ~ j 
« tt + (t 

If B denote the brightness of the central image when the whole of the space 
occupied by the grating is transparent, we have 



r- 


fa + „ amir 


\ atfiTT 


siir - - , . 

/ a d 


•(1) 


and thus 


B,\B^d^:{a-^d)\ 
B,a ' B^ -- ,sin^ ; 


( 2 ) 


The sine of an angle can never be greater than unity; and consequently 
under the most favourable circumstances only l/z/tV® of the original light can 
be obtained in the spectrum. Wc conclude that, with a grating composed 
of transparent and opaque parts, the utmost light obtainable in any one 
spectrum is in the first, and there amounts to I/tt®, or about ’i^, and that for 
this purpose a and d must be equal. When d = a, the general formula 
becomes 




sin® 


( 3 ) 


showing that, when m is even, vanishes, and that, when m is odd, 

Bw : B = 1/ni‘V®. 

The third spectrum has thus only i of the brilliancy of the first. 
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Another particular case of interest is obtained by supposing a small 
relatively to (a-f rf). Unless the spectrum be of very high order, we have 
simply 

Bn,iB:=-{a/(a-{-d)Y ; (4) 

so that the brightnesses of all the spectra arc the same. 

The light sto])ped by the opaque parts of the grating, together* with that 
distributed in the central image and lateral spectr*a, ought to make up the 
brightness that would be found in the central imago, were all the apertures 
transparent. Thus, if a = d, we should have 

^ = •••)’ 

which is true by a known theorem. In the general case 

a _ f Y ^ I • 2 / ^7ra \ 

a + d ^ Va + d/ ^ W ’ 

a formula which may be verified by Fourier’s theorem. 

According to a general principle formulated by Babinet, the brightness of 
a lateral spectrum is not affected by an intorchangt; of the tr*ansparent and 
opaque parts of the grating. The vibrations corresponding to the two parts 
arc precisely antagonistic, since if both were operative the resultant would be 
zero. So far as the application to gratings is concerned, the same conclusion 
may be derived from (2). 

From the value of B^ : B^ we see that no lateral spectrum can surpass the 
central image in brightness; but this result depends upon the hyj)othesis 
that the ruling acts by oj)acity, which is generally very far from being the 
case in practice. In an cngi*aved glass grating there is no opaque material 
present by which light could be absorbed, and the effect deiiends upon a 
difference of retardation in passing the alternate parts. It is possible to 
prepare gratings which give a lateral spectrum brighter than the central 
image, and the explanation is easy. For if the alternate parts were equal 
and alike transparent, but so constituted as to give a relative retardation of 

it is evident that the central image would be entirely extinguished, while 
the first spectrum would be four times iis bright as if the alternate parts were 
opaque. If it were possible to introduce at every part of the aperture of the 
grating an arbitrary retardation, all the light might be concentrated in any 
desired spectrum. By supposing the retardation to vary uniformly and 
continuously we fall upon the case of an ordinary prism ; but there is then no 
diffraction spectrum in the usual sense. To obtain such it would be necessary 
that the retardation should gradually alter by a wave-length in passing over 
any element of the grating, and then fall back to its previous value, thus 
springing suddenly over a wave-length. It is not likely that such a result 
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will ever be fully attained in practice ; but the case is worth stating, in order 
to show that there is no theoretical limit to the con- 
cenfcmtion of light of assigned wave-length in one spectrum, 
and os illustrating the frequently observed unsymmetrical 
character of the spectra on the two sides of the central 
image*. 

We have hitherto supposed that the light is incident 
per|)endicularly upon the grating; but the theory is easily 
extended. If the incident rays make an angle B with the 
normal (Fig. 9), and the diffracted rays make an angle ^ 

(upon the same side), the relative retardation from each 
element of width {a -f d) to the next is {a -f- d) (sin B -f sin (f>) ; and this is the 
(juantity which is to be equated to m\. Thus 

sin 0 -f sin (^ = 2 sin ^(B cos 1(6^ - (/>) = m\/(a -f d) (5) 

The deviation ” is (B 4- <f>), and is therefore a minimum when B ==<f>y i.e, 
when the grating is so situated that the angles of incidence and diffraction 
ai’e equal. 

In the case of a reflexion grating the same method applies. If B and 
denote the angles with the normal made by the incident and diffracted rays, 
the formula (»5) still holds, and, if the deviation 
be reckoned from the direction of the regularly 
reflected rays, it is expressed as before by (0 + </>), 
and is a minimum when B = <f>, that is, when the 
diffracted rays return uj)on the course of the 
incident rays. 

In either case (as also with a prism) the posi- 
tion of minimum deviation leaves the width of 
the beam unaltered, i.e. neither magnifies nor 
diminishes the angular width of the object under view. 

From (5) we see that, when the light falls perj)endicularly upon a grating 
{B s= 0), there is no spectrum formed (the image corresponding to w = 0 not 
being counted as a spectrum), if the grating interval o* or (a -f d) is less 
than Under these circumstances, if the material of the grating be 
completely transparent, the whole of the light must appear in the direct 
image, and the ruling is not perceptible. From the absence of spectra 
Fraunhofer argued that there must be a microscopic limit represented by X ; 
and the inference is plausible, to say the least f. Fraunhofer should, however, 
have fixed the microscopic limit at as appears from (5), when we suppose 

B = ^TT, if) == Jtt. 

PhiL Mag. xlvii. 193, 1874. [Vol. i. p. 215.] 

t ** Notes on somo Fundamental Propositions in Optics,*’ Phil. Mag. June 1886. [Vol. xi. 
p, 518.] 


Fig. 10. 
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We will now consider the important subject of the resolving power of 
giRtings, Jis dependent upon the number of lines 
(n) and the order of the spectrum observed (m). 

Let BP (Fig. 11) be the direction of the principal 
maximum (middle of central band) for the wave- 
length X in the m*'** spectrum. Then the relative 
retardation of the extreme rays (corresj)onding to 
the edges A, B of the grating) is mn\. If BQ be 
the direction for the first minimum (the darknevss 
between the central and first lateral band), the 
relative retardation of the extreme rays is {inn -f 1)X. Suppose now that 
X -f SX is the wave-length for which BQ gives the principal maximum, then 

{mn -f 1 ) X = run (X -f SX) : 

whence 

SX/X= Ijmn (6) 

According to our former standard, this gives the smallest difference of 
wave-lengths in a double line which can be just resolved ; and we conclude 
that the resolving power of a grating depends only upon the total number of 
lines, and upon the order of the spectrum, without regard to any other con* 
siderations. It is here of course assumed that the n lines are really utilized. 

In the case of the D-lines the value of SX/X is about 1/1000; so that to 
resolve this double line in the fii*st spectrum requires 1000 lines, in the 
second spectrum 500, and so on. 

It is especially to be noticed that the resolving power does not depend 
directly upon the closeness of the ruling. Let us take the cfxse of a grating 
1 inch broad, and containing 1000 lines, and consider the effect of interj)olating 
an additional 1000 lines, so as to bisect the former intervals. There will be 
destruction by interference of the first, third, and odd spectra generally; 
while the advantage gained in the spectra of even order is not in dispemion, 
nor in resolving power, but simply in brilliancy, which is increaseHi four times. 
If we now suppose half the grating cut away, so as to leave 1000 lines in half 
an inch, the dispemion will not be altered, while the brightness and resolving 
power are halved. 

There is clearly no theoretical limit to the resolving power of gratings, 
even in spectra of given cider. But it is possible that, as suggested by 
Rowland*, the stmeture of natural spectra may be too coarse to give 
opportunity for resolving powers much higher than those now in use. How- 
ever this may be, it would always be jiossible, with the aid of a grating of 
given resolving power, to construct artificially from white light mixtures of 

* Compare also Lippioh, Pogg, Ann. cxxxix. p. 465, 1870 ; Rayleigh, NtUurei Oot. 2, 187S, 

[Vol. I. p. 183.] 
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slightly different wave-lengths whose resolution or otherwise would discriminate 
between powers inferior and superior to the given one^. 

If we define as the ‘ dispersion ” in a particular part of the spectrum the 
ratio of the angular interval dO to the corresponding increment of wave-length 
d\ we may express it by a very simple formula. For the alteration of 
wave-length entails, at the two limits of a diffracted wave-front, a relative 
retardation equal to nwdX, Hence, if a be the width of the diffracted beam, 
and dff the angle through which the wave-front is turned, 

add — mndXy 

or dispersion = mn/a (7) 

The resolving power and the width of the emergent beam fix the optical 
character of the instrument. The latter element must eventually be decreased 
until less than the diameter of the pupil of the eye. Hence a wide beam 
demands treatment with further apparatus (usually a telescope) of high 
magnifying power. 

In the above discussion it has been supposed that the ruling is accni*at-e, 
and we have seen that by increase of m a high resolving power is attainable 
with a moderate number of lines. But this procedure (apart from the question 
of illumination) is open to the objection that it makes cxc;essive demands 
upon accuracy. According to the piinciple already laid down, it can make 
but little difference in the principal direction corresponding to the first 
spectrum, providcnl each line lie within a quarter of an interval (a + d) from 
its theoretical position. But, to obtain an (equally good result in the 
spectrum, the error must be less than 1/m of the above amount f. 

There are certain enxms of a systematic character which demand special 
consideration. The spacing is usually effected by means of a screw, to each 
revolution of which corresponds a large number {e,g, one hundred) of lines. 
In this way it may happen that, although there is almost perfect periodicity 
with each revolution of the screw after (say) 100 lines, yet the 100 lines 
themselves are not equally spaced. The ‘‘ghosts” thus arising were first 
described by Quincke and have been elaborately investigated by Peirce§, 
both theoroticiilly and experimentally. The general nature of the effects to be 
expected in such a c^se may be made clear by means of an illustration already 

* The power of a grating to oonstruot light of nearly definite wave-length is well illnstrated 
by Young’s comparison with the production of a musical note by reflexion of a sudden sound 
from a row of palings. The objection raised by Herschel (highly § 703) to this comparison 
depends on a mlsoonoeption. 

t It must not be supposed that errors of this order of magnitude arc unobjectionable in all 
cases. The position of the middle of the bright band representative of a mathematical line can 
be fixed with a spider-line micrometer within a small fraction of the width of the band, just as 
the accuracy of astronomical observations far transcends the separating power of the instrument. 

Pogg, Am. ozlvi . p. 1, 1873. § Am. Jmr. Math. u. p. 330, 1879. 
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employed for another purpose. Suppose two similar and accurately niled 
transparent gratings to be superposed in such a manner that the lines are 
parallel. If the one set of lines exactly bisect the intervals between the 
othem, the grating interval is practically halved, and the previously existing 
spectra of odd order vanish. But a very slight relative displacement will 
cause the apprirition of the odd spectra. In this case there is a])proximatc» 
periodicity in the half interval, but complete periodicity only after the whole 
interval. The advantage of approximate bisection lies in the superior 
brilliancy of the surviving spectra; but in any case the compound grating 
may be considered to be perfect in the longer interval, and the d(*finition is 
as good as if the bisection were accurate. 

The effect of a gradual increase in the interval (Fig. 12) as we pass across 
the grating htos been investigated by Cornu*, who thus explains an anomaly 
observed by Mascart. The latter found that certain gratings exercised a 
converging power upon the spectra formed upon one side, and a eorresponding 

Fig. 12,— x\ Fig. 13. — y-. Pig. 14. Fig. 15.— ary-. 



diverging power upon the spectra on the other side. Let us suppose that the 
light is incident perpendicularly, and that the grating interval increases from 
the centre towards that edge which lies nearest to the spectrum under 
observation, and decretises towards the hinder edge. It is evident that the 
waves from both halves of the grating are accelerated in an increasing degree, 
as we pass from the centre outwards, as compared with the phase they would 
possess were the central value of the grating interval maintained throughout. 


Fig, 16.— 



Fig. 17.-~ar2y. 



Fig. 18.— V®. 



The irregularity of spacing has thus the effect of a convex lens, which 
accelerates the marginal relatively to the central rays. On the other side the 
effect is reversed. This kind of irregularity may clearly bo present in a 
degree surpassing the usual limits, without loss of definition, when the 
telescope is focused so as to secure the best effect. 

It may be worth while to examine further the other variations from 
correct ruling which correspond to the various terms expressing the deviation 
of the wave-surface from a perfect plane. If x and y be coordinates in the 


C, B, Lxxx. p, 645, 1875. 
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plane of the wave-surface, the axis of y being parallel to the lines of the 
grating, and the origin corresponding to the centre of the beam, we have 
as an approximate equation to the wave-surface (§ 6) 

^ ^ “b Bxy -f ^ 4. ^a?y -|- f^xy'^ + Sy* + . . . ; (8) 

and, as we have just seen, the term in a? corresponds to a linear error in the 
spacing. In like manner, the term in y* corresponds to a general curvatxvre 
of the lines (Fig. 13), and does not influence the definition at the (primary) 
focus, although it may introduce astigmatism*. If we suppose that everything 
is symmetrical on the two sides of the primary plane y = 0, the coefficients 
By S vanish. In spite of any inequality between p and p', the definition 
will be good to this order of approximation, provided oc and 7 vanish. The 
former measures the thickness of the primary focal lino, and the latter 
measures its curvature. The error of ruling giving rise to a is one in which 
the intervals increase or decrease in both directions from the centre outwards 
(Fig. 14), and it may often be compensated by a slight rotation in azimuth of 
the object-glass of the observing telescope. The term in 7 corresponds to 
a variation of curvature in crossing the grating (Fig. 15). 

When the plane zx is not a plane of symmetry, we have to consider the 
terms in xy^ xhj, and y®. The first of these corresponds to a deviation from 
parallelism, causing the interval to alter gradually as we pass along the lines 
(Fig. 16). The error thus arising may be compensated by a rotation of the 
object-glass about one of the diameters y^±x. The term in x^y corresponds 
to a deviation from parallelism in the same direction on both sides of the 
central line (Fig. 17); and that in y* would be caused by a curvature such 
that there is a point of inflexion at the middle of each line (Fig. 18). 

All the errors, except that depending on a, and especially those depending 
on 7 and 8, can be diminished, without loss of resolving power, by contracting 
the vertical aperture. A linear error in the spacing, and a general curvature 
of the lines, are eliminated in the ordinary use of a grating. 

The explanation of the difference of focus upon the two sides as due to 
unequal spacing was verified by Cornu upon gratings purposely constructed 
with an increasing interval. He has also shown how to rule a plane surface 
with lines so disposed that the grating shall of itself give well-focused 
spectra. 

* '*lli the same way we may conclude that in flat gratings any departure from a straight line 
has the effect of causing the dust in the slit and the spectrum to have different foci — a fact 
sometimes observed’’ (Rowland, **On Concave Gratings for Optical Purposes,” PHL Mag, 
September 1883). 


B. 111. 
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A similar idea appears to have guided Rowland to his brilliant invention 
of concave gratings, by which spectra can be photo- 
graphed without any further optical appliance. In 
these instruments the lines are ruled upon a spherical 
surface of speculum metal, and mark the intersections 
of the surface by a system of parallel and equidistant 
pianos, of which the middle member passes through 
the centre of the sphere. If we consider for the 
present only the primary plane of symmetry, the figure 
is reduced to two dimensions. Let AP (Fig. ID) 
rejjresont the surface of the grating, 0 being the centre 
of the circle. Then, if Q be any radiant point and Q' its image (primary 
focus) in the spherical mirror AP, we have 

1 1 _ 2 cos 0 

Vi u a * 

where Vi==AQ\ u^AQ, a — OA, = angle of incidence QAO, equal to the 
angle of reflexion Q'AO*, If Q be on the circle described in>on OA as 
diameter, so that if = a cos 0, then Q' lies also upon the same circle; and in 
this case it follows frmn the symmetry that the imsymrnetrical abemition 
(depending upon a) vanishes. 

This disposition is adopted in Rowland's instrument ; only, in addition to 
the central image formed at the angle = <f>, there are a series of spectra 
with various values of <f>', but all disposed upon the same circle. Rowland's 
investigation is contained in the paper already referred to ; but the following 
account of the theory is in the form fidopted by Glazebrookf. 

In order to find the difference of optical distances between the courses 
QAQ\ QPQ\ we have to express QP-QA, PQ AQ\ To find the former, 
we have, if OAQ = A OP = <o, 

QP^ = -f 4a^ sin^ — 4sau sin |o) sin (^co — ^) 

= (a + a sin sin <»)* — a® sin* (f) sin* cd -f 4a 8in*^a) (a cos <f>). 

Now as far as 

4 sin* Jo) = sin* ^ sin^ o), 
and thus to the same order 

QP^ == (w -f a sin 0 sin &>)* — a cos ^ (w — a cos <l>) sin* to + \a (a.r- u cos ^) sin^ cd. 


Fig. 19. 



This formula may be obtained as in Optics, JS?nc. BHU Vol. xvn. p. BOO, equation (8) 
[Vol. M. p. 390], and may indeed be derived from that equation by writing its 1. 
t Phil, Mag, June 1883, Nov. 1883. 
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But if we now suppose that Q lies on the circle a = a cos (f>, the middle term 
vanishes, and we get, correct as far as cd*, 

QP = + a sin <f> sm co) / j 1 H ^ > ; 

so that 

QP — w = a sin ^ sin eu -h Ja sin <f} tan <(> sin^ w, (9) 

in which it is to be noticed that the adjustment necessary to secure the 
disappearance of sin*'* eo is sufficient also to destroy the term in sin® o). 

A similar expression can be found for Q'P - Q'A ; and thus, if Q'A = v. 
Of A 0 = 4>\ where t; = a cos <f>\ we get 

QP + PQ' — QA — A Q' = a sin w (sin <f> — sin 

■f sin^ CO (sin <{> tan ^ 4- sin <f>^ tan (f>'), . . .(10) 

If the term of the first onler vanishes, and the reduction of the 

difference of path via P and via A to a term of the fourth order proves not 
only that Q and Q' arc conjugate foci, but also that the foci are exempt from 
the most important term in the aberration. In the present application is 
not necessarily equal to <f ) ; but if P correspond to a lino U})on the grating, 
the difference of retardations for consecutive positions of P, so far as expressed 
by the term of the first onler, will be equal to T integral), and 
therefore without influence, provided 

cr (sin <f) — sin ^') = + mX, (11) 

where a denotes the constant interval between the planes containing the 
lines. This is the ordinary formula for a reflecting plane grating, and it 
shows that the spectra are formed in the usual directions. They arc here 
focused (so far as the rays in the primary plane are concerned) upon the 
circle OQ'A, and the outstanding aberration is of the fourth order. 

In order that a large part of the field of view may be in focus at once, 
it is desirable that the locus of the focused spectrum should be nearly 
perpendicular to the line of vision. For this purpose Rowland places the 
eye-piece at 0, so that = and then by (11) the value of in the 
spectrum is 

<r sin <(>' = ± 7n\ (12) 

If Qi now relate to the edge of the grating, on which there are altogether 
n lines, no* « 2a sin and the value of the last term in (10) becomes 

•^ncr sin* a> sin 4>' tan 

or ^mn\ sin* tan <f>' (13) 

This expresses the retardation of the extreme relatively to the central 
ray, and is to be reckoned positive, whatever may be the signs of a> and <f>\ 

8—2 
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If the semi-angular aperture (cd) be and tan = 1 , m7i might be as great 
as four millions before the error of phixse would reach If it were desired 
to use an angular aperture so hirge that the aberration according to (13) 
would be injurious, Rowland points out that on his machine there would 
be no difficulty in applying a remedy by making slightly variable towards 
the edges. Or, retaining <t constant, we might attain compensation by so 
polishing the surface as to bring the circumference slightly forward in 
comparison with the position it would occupy upon a true sphere. 

It may be remarked that these calculations apply to the rays in the 
primaiy plane only. The image is greatly affected with astigmatism ; but 
this is of little consequence, if 7 in (8) be small enough. Curvature of the 
primaiy focal lino having a very injurious effect upon definition, it may be 
inferred from the excellent performance of these gratings that 7 is in fact 
small. Its value does not appear to have been calculated. The other 
coefficients in (8) vanish in virtue of the symmetry. 

The mechanical arrangements for maintaining the focus are of great 
simplicity. The grating at A and the eye-piece at 0 are rigidly attached to 
a bar AO, whose ends rest on carriages, moving on rails OQ, ilQ at right 
angles to each other. A tie between C and Q can be used if thought 
desirable. 

The absence of chromatic aben*ation gives a great advantage in the 
comparison of overlapping spectra, which Rowland has turned to excellent 
account in his determinations of the relative wave-lengths of lines in the 
solar spectrum*. 

For absolute determinations of wave-lengths plane gratings are used. It 
is found! that the angular measurements present less difficulty than the 
comparison of the grating interval with the standard metre. There is also 
some uncertainty as to the actual temperature of the grating when in use. 
In order to minimize the heating action of the light, it might be submitted 
to a preliminary prismatic analysis before it reaches the slit of the spectro- 
meter, after the manner of Von Helmholtz (Optics, Enc. Brit Vol. xvii, 
p. 802 [Vol. II. p. 397]). 

Bell found further that it is necessary to submit the gratings to 
calibration, and not to rest satisfied with a knowledge of the number of lines 
and of the total width. It not unfrequently happens that near the 
beginning of the ruling the interval is anomalous. If the width of this 
region be small, it has scarcely any effect upon the angular measurements, 
and should be left out of account in estimating the effective interval. 


PhiU Mag^ March 1887. 


t BeU, Phil Mag. March 1887. 
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§16. Theory of Corrugated Waves, 


The theory of gratings is usually given in a form applicable only to the 
case where the alternate parts are transparent and opaque. Even then it is 
veiy improbable that the process of simply including the transparent parts 
and excluding the opaque parts in the integra- 
tions of § 11 gives an accurate result. The 
condition of things in actual gratings is much 
more complicated, and all that can with confi- 
dence be asserted is the approximate periodicity 
in the interval <r. The problem thus presents 
itself — to determine the course of events on 
the further side of the plane z = 0 when the 
amplitude and phase over that plane are periodic 
functions of x; and the first step in the solution 
would naturally be to determine the effect corresponding to the infinitesimal 
strip ydw over which the amj)litude and phase are constant. In Fig. 20 QQ' 
represents the strip in question, of which the effect is to be estimated at P, 
viz. (0, 0, z ) ; 

(3P = y, PP = r, QP = p. 

If we assume the law of secondary wave detennined in § 10 so as to suit the 
resolution of an infinite uniform primarj^ wave, we have, iis the effect of QQ\ 

cos kiat- p + {\) = - *'(«<-/>)• • • •(!) 

The development of this expression for the operation of a linear source would 
take us too far*. We must content ourselves with the limiting form 
assumed when kr is great, as it would almost always be in optics. Under 
these circumstances the denominator may be simplified by writing 


Fig. 20. 



so that (1) becomes 


VCp* - = \/(2r) . - r), 


Now 


2dm r® 
\V(2r)Jo 


d (p-r) 
y/(p - r) 


sin k{at — r — (p — r)}. 



sin ku du 
i\lu 


f ” cos kvi du 

0 Vm 




and thus we obtain 


- {sin k (at - r) - cos k(at-r)\ = - smk(at-r- ^X), . . .(2) 

whi^h gives the effect of a linear source at a great distance. The occurrence 
of the factor r~Hs a consequence of the cylindrical expansion of the waves. 


Theory of Sound, § 841. 
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The whole effect is retarded one-eigJith of a period in comparison with that of 
the central element, instead of one-quartcr of a period as in the case of a 
uniform wave extending over the whole plane. 

The effect of the unifoim plane wave can bo recovered by integrating (2) 
with respect to x from — x to + oo , on the supposition that kr is great. 
We have 

dx ^ rdr __ s/r ,d{r - z) 

Vr \/r .X \/{r + z ) . ^/{r — z) ’ 

and in this, since the only elements which contribute sensibly to the integral 
are those for which (r — z) is small, we may write 

\/r _ 1 

\/(r + z) V2 ‘ 

The integral can then be evaluated by the same formula as before, and we 
get finally cos k (at — z), the same as if the primary wave were supposed to 
advance without resolution. The recomposition of the primary wave by 
integration with rectangular coordinates is thus verified, but only under the 
limitation, not really required by the nature of the case, that the point at 
which the effect is to be estimated is distant by a very great number of 
wave-lengths from the plane of resolution. 


We will now suppose that the amplitudii and phase of the primary wave 
at the plane of resolution ^ = 0 are no longer constants, but periodic 
functions of x. Instead of cos kat simply, we should have to take in general 

A cos (px -f / ) cos kat -f B cos (px 4- g) sin kat ; 

but it will be sufficient for our purpose to consider the fimt term only, in 
which we may further put for simplicity J. = l,/=0. The effect of the 
linear element at x, 0, upon a point at f, z, will be, according to (2), 


dx 

V(\r) 


cospx sin k (at — r - ^\), 


where r is the distance, expressed by = z^ 4- (x-- f)®. 
Thus, if we write /r == f -f a, the whole effect is 


_jia 

_oo 2v'(Xr) 


{sin (kat -f — Jtt — fcr + pa) 


where 7 ^ = 2 :® -f a®. 


+ sin (kat — — Jtt — fcr — pa)], . . .(3) 


In the two terms of this integral the elements are in general of rapidly 
fluctuating sign ; and the only important part of the range of integration in 
(for example) the first teim is in the neighbourhood of the place where 
pa--kv is stationaiy in value, or where 


^ da — A? dr ss 0. 


( 4 ) 
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In general a da — rdr = 0, so that if the values of a and r corresponding 
to (4) be called «o, n, we have 


Oo _ n ^ 

p k V(^ ~ P^) 

Now, in the neighbourhood of these values, if a = a„ + a,. 


( 5 ) 


- fc-. + », (y - 1 &) - ( 1 - p , 

in which by (5) the term of the first order vanishes. Using this in (3), we 
get for the first term 



dotj 




kvo -f pofo) cos ha{^ 


— cos (kat + ~ ^TT — kvo 4* 'pot^) sin 


where for brevity h is written for 


A 

2ro 



The integration is eftecbed by means of the formula 


and we find 



cos hu^ du = 



sin hu^ du = 





The other term in (3) gives in like manner 

k 

so that the complete value is 

coH[kat-^/ik^-f‘).^] ( 6 ) 

When jt) = 0, we fall back on the uniform plane wave travelling with 
velocity a. In general the velocity is not a, but 

kal^/(h^ — p^) (7) 

The wave represented by (6) is one in which the amplitude at various 
points of a wave-front is proportional to cosjpf, or cosp^; and, beyond the 
reversals of phase herein implied, the phase is constant, so that the wave- 
surfaces are given by = constant. The wave thus described moves forward 
at the velocity given by (7), and with type unchanged. 

The above investigation may be regarded as applicable to gratings which 
give spectra of the first order only. Although k vary, there is no separation 
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of colours. Such a separation requires either a limitation in the width of the 
grating (here supposed to be infinite), or the use of a focusing lens. 

It is important to remark that p has been assumed to be less than or cr 
greater than \ ; otherwise no part of the range of integration in (3) is exempt 
from rapid fluctuation of sign, and the result must be considered to be zero. 
The principle that irregularities in a wave-front of periods less than X cannot 
be propagated is of great consequence. Further light will be thrown upon it 
by a different investigation to be given presently. 

The possibility of fche wave represented by (6) is perhaps sufficiently 
established by the preceding method, but the occurrence of the factor 
-/>*) shows that the law of the secondary wave (determined originally 
from a consideration of uniform plane waves) wtis not rightly assumed. 


The correct law applicable in any case may be investigated as follows. 
Let us assume that the expression for the wave of given periodic time is 


^ ~ jj F {a;, y) dx dy ; 


.( 8 ) 


and let us inquire what the value of F(x, y) must be in order that the 
application of Huygens’s principle may give a correct result. From (8) 


and 


d _ __ g~^^(l -f kp) 

dp\ p j ^ p“ 


We propose now to find the limiting value of dyjrjdz when z is very small. 
The value of the integi’al will depend upon those elements only for which x 
and y are very small, so that we replace F{x, y) in the limit by F(0, 0). 
Also, in the limit, 

i/j I • 

so that 

Limit - 2,r 0). 


The proper value of e^^F(x,y) is therefore that of --d'y^ldz at the same 
point (x, y, 0) divided by 27r, and we have in general 



In the case of the uniform plane wave, 

=® d^jdz = — ik ; 
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agreeing with what we have already found for the secondary wave in this 
case. 


But, if = * 3 ^ 


dz 


( 2 ^ =s 0) = — i •sj{k^-‘p^) coBpx & 


>ikat 


and 






27 r 


■ cos px dxdy. 


The occurrence of the anomalous factor in (6) is thus explained. 

It must be admitted that the present process of investigation is rather 
artificial ; and the cause lies in the attempt to dispense with the difierential 
equation satisfied by viz., 

™ 

on which in the case of sound the whole theory is based. It is in fact easy to 
verify that any value of included under (8), where 

satisfies the equation 

d‘f d‘ir . _Q 

dr ^ dv‘ ^ dr ^ 


When there is no question of resolution by Huygens's principle, the distinction 
between 17 and x, y may be dropped. 

Starting from the differential equation, we may recover previous results 
very simply. If be proportional to cospx cos^y, we have 

^+(^-i>“-r)’^=o (11) 

If p being real, the solution of (11) is 


where A and B are independent of z. Restoring the factors involving x, y, 
we may write 

= cos pa? cos qy J5e^‘(tof~p2)|^ ^j2) 

of which the first term may be dropped when we contemplate waves travelling 
in the positive direction only. The corresponding realized solution is of the 
type 

ss cosjtw? cos qy cos {kat — - jt)* — g*) . 2^} ( 13 ) 
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When A?® > (p* + q% the wave travels without change of type and with velocity 

ka 






.(14) 


We have now to consider what occurs when If we write 


= we have in place of (12) 

= cos cos qy { ; (15) 

and for the realized solution coiTesponding to (13) 

= cos px cos qy cos kat (16) 


We conclude that under these circumstances the motion rapidly diminishes 
as z increases, and that no wave in the usual sense can be propagated at all. 


It follows that corrugations of a reflecting surface (no matter how deep) 
will not disturb the regularity of a perpendicularly reflected wave, provided 
the wave-length of the corrugation do not exceed that of the vibration. And, 
whatever the former wave-length may be in relation to the latter, regular 
reflexion will occur when the incidence is sufficiently oblique. 

The firat form of solution may be applied to give an explanation of the 
appearances observed when a plane wave traverses a parallel coarse grating 
and then impinges upon a screen held at varying distances behind*. As the 
general expression of the wave periodic with respect to x in distance cr we 
may take 

Ao cos (kat — kz) -h Ai cos (px -h /j) cos (kat — p^z) 

+ BiCOs(px + ffi) sin (kat — piz) cofs (2px /g) cm(kat — p.iZ)-\- 

where 

p = 27r/(7, k^2irl\ and p,^-^k^--p\ ..., 

the series being continued as long as p is real. We shall here, however, limit 
ourselves to the first three terms, and in them suppose Ai and Bi to be small 
relatively to A®. The intensity may then be i*epresented by 

Ao® + 2Ao Ai cos (px 4 /) cos (kz — p^z) 

4- 2Ao£i cos (px 4 g) sin (kz - piz\ . . .(17) 


The stripes thrown upon the screen in various positions are thus periodic 
functions of z, and the period is 




27r 


2 ^ 


.(18) 


if \ be supposed small in comparison with <r. It may be noticed that, if the 
position of the screen be altered by the half of this amount, the effect is 
equivalent to a shifting parallel to x through the distance \(r. Hence, if the 
grating consists of alternate transparent and opaque parts of width Jo-, the 
stripes seen upon the screen are reversed when the latter is drawn back 


* Phil Mag, March 1681, **Oii Ck>pjing Biffraotion Gratiags and on some Phenomena 
conneoted therewith.'* IVoL i. p. 604.] 
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through the distance <r*/X. In this case we may suppose to vanish, and 
(17) then shows that the field is uniform when the screen occupies positions 
midway between those which give the most distinct patterns. These results 
are of interest in connexion with the photographic reproduction of gratings. 


§16. Talbots Bands. 


These very remarkable bands are seen under certain conditions when a 
tolerably pure spectrum is regarded with the naked eye, or with a telescope, 
half the aperture being covered by a thin plate, e.g., of glass or mica. The view 
of the matter taken by the discoverer* was that any ray which suffered in 
traversing the plate a retardation of an odd number of half wave-lengths 
would be extinguished, and that thus the spectrum would be seen intemipted 
by a number of dark bars. But this explanation cannot be accepted fis it 
stands, being open to the same objection as Arago’s theory of stellar scintilla- 
tionf. It is as far i\s possible from being true that a body emitting homo- 
geneous light would disappear on merely covering half the aperture of. vision 
with a half-wave plate. Such a conclusion would be in the flice of the 
principle of energy, which teaches plainly that the retardation in question 
leaves the aggregate brightness unaltered. The actual formation of the 
bands comes about in a very curious way, as is shown by a cirenunstance 
first observed by Brewster. When the retarding plate is held on the side 
towards the red of the spectrum, the bands are not seen. Even in the contrary 
ciise, the thickness of the plate must not exceed a certain limit, however pure 
the spectrum may be. A sativsfactory explanation of these bands was first given 
by AiryJ, but we shall here follow the investigation of Stokes §, limiting 
ourselves, however, to the Cfise where the retaided and unretarded beams are 
contiguous and of equal width. The aperture of the unretarded beam may 
thus be taken to be limited by a = — /i, = 0, y = — ^, y = + i ; and that of the 

beam retarded by li to be given by a? = 0, w — h, ^ y = -f For the 

former (1) § 11 gives 


1 n . 


sin k 




2/A f . knl 

giyj 


/ 

2 / 


- \fkvr“' f 

on integration and reduction. 


k^h 2 / 


- dxdy 

k^h . , 

— sin k 




^‘1 

2/j’ 


( 1 ) 


* Phil. Mag. x. p. 364; 1837. 

t On account of inequalities in the atmosphere giving a variable refraction, the light from a 
star would be irregularly distributed over a screen. The experiment is easily made on a laboratory 
scale, with a small source of light, the rays from which, in their course towards a rather distant 
screen, are disturbed by the neighbourhood of a heated body. At a moment when the eye, or 
object-glass of a telescope, occupies a dark position, the star vanishes. A fraction of a second 
later the aperture occupies a bright place, and the star reappears. According to this view the 
chromatic effects depend entirely upon atmospheric dispersion. 

t PhU. Tram. 1840, p. m ; 1641, p. 1. § Ibid. 1848, p. 227. 
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For the retarded stream the only difference is that we must subtract R 
from at, and that the limits of (c are 0 and -f A. We thus get for the 
disturbance at f, rf due to this stream 


2lh f , hfH 2f . k^h . , f . ^ o . f /o\ 

- x7 • W 7 • 4 F ■ r i?} < ' 

If we put for shortness t for the quantity under the last circular function in 
(1), the expressions (1), (2) may be put under the forms i^sin t, ?;sin(T — a) 
respectively ; and, if I be the intensity, I will be measured by the sum of the 
squares of the coefficients of sin t and cos t in the expression 

uiAinr + v sin (t — a), 

so that 

/= u* -f -h 2uv cos a, 

which becomes on putting for u, v, and a their values, and putting 

{©““/T'® 




2 + 2 cos 


f2'/rR 2ir^h' 


X/ 


If the subject of examination be a luminous line parallel to i;, we shall obtain 
what we require by integrating (4) with respect to from — oo to -foo . The 
constant multiplier is of no especial interest, so that we may take as applicable 
to the image of a line 





(5) 


If = I vanishes at f = 0; but the whole illumination, represented by 
J Id^, is independent of the value of R. If ii = 0, /^^“sin*— in 
agreement with § 11, where a has the meaning here attached to 2h, 


The expression (5) gives the illumination at f due to that part of the 
complete image whose geometrical focus is at f=0, the retardation for this 
component being R. Since we have now to integrate for the whole illumin- 
ation at a particular point 0 due to all the components which have their foci 
in its neighbourhood, we may conveniently regard 0 as origin, f is then the 
coordinate relatively to 0 of any focal point O' for which the retardation is R; 
and the required result is obtained by simply integrating (5) with respect to f 
from — 00 to + 00 . To each value of f corresponds a different value of and 
(in consequence of the dispersing power of the plate) of R. The variation 
of X may, however, be neglected in the integration, except in 27rRfX, where a 
small variation of X entails a comparatively large alteration of phase. If 
we write 


p =55 2irRIX, 


( 6 ) 
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we must regard p as a function of f, and we may take with sufficient approxi- 
mation under any ordinary circumstances 

/>==/>'+«■?. 0 ) 

where p denotes the value of p at 0, and «r is a constant which is positive 
when the retarding plate is held at the side on which the blue of the spectrum 
18 seen. The possibility of dark bands depends upon -cr being positive. Only 
in this case can 

cos Ip' -f (-sr — ^TrhjXf) f } 

retain the constant value — 1 throughout the integration, and then only when 


JSF = iirhjXfy ( 8 ) 

and 

cosp' = - 1 (9) 


The first of these equations is the condition for the formation of dark bands, 
and the second marks their situation, which is the same as that determined 
by the imperfect theory. 

The integration can be effected without much difficulty. For the first 
term in (5) the evaluation is effected at once by a known formula. In the 
second term if we observe that 


cos [p + - ^TrhjXf) I] « cos [p' ~ f j = cos p cos + sin p sin f , 

we see that the second part vanishes when integrated, and that the remaining 
integral is of the form 

w = j sin^Aif cos^Tif 

where 

hi = *irhlXfy = -CT — 27rhl\f. (10) 

By differentiation with respect to gi it may be proved that 

w^O from = - 00 to = — 2hi, 

w^^TT (2hi + gj) from gi — - 2hi to gi = 0, 

w = ^TT {2hj’-gi) from gi^O to = 2^, 

w-0 from gi = 2A, to 5^1 = 00. 


The integrated intensity, or 
is thus 


27rAi -h 2 cos p w, 
/'=27rA|, .... 


.( 11 ) 


when gi numerically exceeds 2hi ; and. when gi lies between ± 2Ai, 

/ = TT [2Ai + {2hi - ^/gi^) cos p] (12) 

It appears therefore that there are no bands at all unless w lies between 0 
and -h4Ai, and that within these limits the best bands are formed at the 
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middle of the range when = The formation of bands thus requires 
that the retarding plate be held upon the side already specified, so that «r be 
positive ; and that the thickness of the plate (to which is proj>ortional) do 
not exceed a certain limit, which we may call 2?V At the best thickness 
the bands are black, and not otherwise. 

The linear width of the band {e) is the increment of f which alters p by 
2ir, so that 

^ = 27r/'BT (13) 

With the best thickness 

«r = 27r/t/^, (14) 

so that in this case 

e^Xflh (15) 

The bands are thus of the same width as those due to two infinitely narrow 
apertures coincident with the centml lines of the retarded and unretarded 
streams, the subject of examination being itself a fine luminous line. 

If it be desired to see a given number of bands in the whole or in any part 
of the spectrum, the thickness of the retarding plate is thereby determined, 
independently of all other considerations. But in order that the bands may 
be really visible, and still more in order that they may be black, another 
condition must be satisfied. It is necessary that the aperture of the pupil be 
accommodated to the angular extent of the spectrum, or reciprocally. Black 
bands will be too fine to be well seen unless the apeHure {2h) of the pupil be 
somewhat contracted. One-twentieth to one-fiftieth of an inch is suitable. 
The aperture and the number of bands being both fixed, the condition of 
blackness determines the angular magnitude of a band and of the spectrum. 
The use of a grating is very convenient, for not only are there several spectra 
in view at the same time, but the dispersion can be varied continuously by 
sloping the grating. The slits may be cut out of tin-plate, and half covered 
by mica or “ microscopic glass,” held in position by a little cement. 

If a telescope be employed there is a distinction to be observed, according 
as the half-covered aperture is between the eye and the ocular, or in front of 
the object-glass. In the former case the function of the telescope is simply to 
increase the dispersion, and the formation of the bands is of course independent 
of the particular manner in which the dispersion arises. If, however, the half- 
covered aperture be in front of the object-glass, the phenomenon is magnified 
as a whole, and the desirable relation between the (unmagnified) dispersion 
and the aperture is the same as without the telescope. There appears to be 
no further advantage in the use of a telescope than the increased facility of 
accommodation, and for this of course a very low power suffices. 

The original investigation of Stokes, here briefly sketched, extends also to 
the case where the streams are of unequal widths A, A?, and are separated by an 
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interval 2g. In the case of unequal widths the bands Cfinnot be black ; but if 
h - k, the finiteness of 2g does not preclude the formation of black bands. 

The theory of Talbot’s bands with a half-covered circular aperture has 
been treated by H. Struve*. 


§ 17. Diffraction when the Source of Light is not Seen in Focus. 

The phenomena to be considered under this head arc of less importance 
than those investigated by Fraunhofer, and will be treated in less detail ; but, 
in view of their historical interest and of the ease with which many of the 
experiments may be tried, some account of their theory could not be excluded 
from such a work iis the present. One or two examples have alremly attracted 
our attention when considering Huygens’s zones, viz., the shadow of a circular 
disk, and of a screen circularly perforated ; but the most famous problem of 
this class — first solved by Fresnel — relates to the shadow of a screen bounded 
by a straight edge. 

In theoretical investigations th(5se problems are usually treated m of two 
dimensions only, everything being referred to the plane passing through the 
luminous point and perpendicular to the diffracting edges, supposed to be 
straight and parallel. In strictness this idea is appropriate only when the 
source is a luminous line, emitting cylindrical waves, such as might be 
obtained from a luminous point with the aid of a cylindrical lens. When, 
in order to apply Huygens’s principle, the wave is supposed to be broken up, 
the phase is the same at every element of the surface of resolution which lies 
upon a line perpendicular to the plane of reference, and thus the effect of the 
whole line, or rather infinitesimal strip, is related in a 
constant manner (§ 15) to that of the element which 
lies in the plane of reference, and may be considered to 
be represented thereby. The same method of represen- 
tation is applicable to spherical waves, issuing from a 
pointy if the radius of curvature be large ; for, although 
there is variation of phase along the length of the 
infinitesimal strip, the whole effect depends practically 
upon that of the central parts where the phase is sensibly 
constantf. 

In Fig. 21 APQ is the arc of the circle representa- 
tive of the wave-front of resolution, the centre being at 0, and the radius OA 

* St Peteriburg Trans, xxxi. No. 1, 1888, 

f In experiment a line of light is sometimes suhstitoted for a point in order to increase the 
illumination. The various parts of the line are here independent sources, and should be treated 
accordingly. To assume a cylindrical form of primary wave would be justifiable only when there 
is synchronism among the secondary waves issuing from the various centres. 


Fig. 21. 
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being equal to a. B is the point at which the effect is required, distant a + 6 
from 0, so that AB^h, -4P = «, PQ==ds, 


Taking as the standard phase that of the secondary wave from A, we may 
represent the effect of PQ by 

cos 27r 


where 8 = PP — J.P is the retardation at B of the wave from P relatively to 
that from A, 


Now 

so that, if we write 
the effect at B is 


S = (a + fc) s^l2aby . . . 

27rS _ TT (a -f 6) _ TT ^ 

A ■" ^ ~2 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


[ ab\ 

2(^bj 


I |cos J 008 iTTV^ . dv 4- sin 




the limits of integration depending upon the disposition of the diffracting 
edges. When a, b, X are regarded as constant, the first factor may be 
omitted, — as indeed should be done for consistency’s sake, inasmuch as 
other factors of the same nature have been omitted already. 


The intensity P, the quantity with which we are principally concerned, 


may thus be expressed 

P = {/ cos ^TTV ^ . dv}^ 4 {/ sin ^tt v* . dv}^ (4) 

These integrals, taken from y = 0, are known as Fresnels integrals ; we will 
denote them by C and S, so that 

C = I cos .dv, = / sin Jttv * .dv (5) 

Jo Jo 


When the upper limit is infinity, so that the limits correspond to the 
inclusion of half the primary wave, 0 and 8 are both equal to by a known 
formula; and on account of the rapid fluctuation of sign the parts of the 
range beyond very moderate values of v contribute but little to the result. 

Ascending series for C and 8 were given by Knockenhauer, and are 
readily investigated. Integrating by parts, we find 

0+i8>=j^ e*-^^dv ^iTT j e^-^*^dv^; 

and, by continuing this process, 

n t i . ww - iViVtV . . ) 
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By separation of real and imaginaiy parts, 

(7 = Jf cos 4- sin Jx®*, /S = Jlfsin Jttv* — JT cos ...(6) 

T*'d> 


where 


+ 

1 3. 6^3. 5. 7. 9 




wv* 


ifiy 


7r»»“ 


1.3 1.3.5.7^1.3.5.7.9.11 


.( 7 ) 

.( 8 ) 


These series are convergent for all values of v, but are practically useful only 
when V is small. 


Expressions suitable for discussion when v is large were obtained by 
Gilbert*. Taking 

= w, (9) 

\/(27r)jo Vu •' 

Again, by a known formula, 

1 ^ JL e-^div ^ ^ 

is]n \/7r./o ^ 

Substituting this in (10), and inverting the order of integration, we get 

(7 + = -- - / --- / dm = , T- (12) 

TT^/Z J a ^/m J Q w^/2J i) ^/ic z — a? ^ ^ 

Thus, if we take 

^ f” e"^Va ? . dx rr^ 1 f* er^'^dx , . 

~*7r>v/2io l+x^ * ~7rv'2jo ^ 

G == ^ — (? cos w 4- -ff sin M, /S = ^ — G sin -w — If cos w, , . .(14) 


The constant parts in (14), viz. may be determined by direct integration of 
(12), or from the observation that by their constitution G and H vanish when 
u^oo , coupled with the fact that C and 8 then assume the value 

Comparing the expressions for (7, 8 in terms of M, N, and in terms of 
(?, H, we find that 


^ (cos + sin t4) — JIf, -BT » i (cos — sin w) 4- i^T, (15) 

formulse which may be utilized for the calculation of G, H when u (or v) is 
small. For example, when w = 0, ilf == 0, iV^ = 0, and consequently =* if == J. 

Descending series of the semi-convergent class, available for numerical 
calculation when u is moderately large, can be obtained from (12) by writing 
X as uy, and expanding the denominator in powers of y. The integration of 
the several termS may then be effected by the formula 

f * fl-»y «-* rfy “ r (2 + i) • (? - i)(g - f ) • • • iV*- ; 

J 0 


* Mim» eouronnSs de VAcad, de BrujtfitlfH, xzxi. 1, See also Verdet, § 86. 

E. III. 9 
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and we get in terms of v 

1-3-5 1.3.5. 7. 9 ngv 

+ (17) 

The corresponding values of G and S were originally derived by Cauchy, 
without the use of Gilberts integrals, by direct integnition by parts. 

From the* scries for 0 and if just obtained it is easy to verity that 

^-^-irvO, ^-=7rvfr-l (18) 

dv dv 


We now proceed to consider more particularly the distribution of light 
upon a screen PBQ near the shadow of a straight edge A. At a point P 
within the geometrical shadow of the obstacle, the half of the wave to the 
right of C (Fig. 22), the nearest point on the wave-front, is wholly intercepted, 
and on the left the integration is to be taken from s = OA to .v = x . If V bij 
the value of v corresponding to CA, viz., 



we may write 

P = (^j\os^-rr^.dvJ+(^p^ sin . dv^ (20) 

or, according to our previous notation, 

/« = (i - Cyy + (i ~ Syy = (21) 

Now in the integrals representc^d by 0 and H every element diminishes as V 
increases from zero. Hence, as CA increases, viz., as 
the point P is more and more deeply immei*sed in 
the shadow, the illumination continuously decreases, 
and that without limit. It has long been known 
from observation that there are no bands on the 
interior side of the shadow of the edge. 

The law of diminution when V is moderately 
large is easily expressed with the aid of the series 
(16), (17) for (?, H, We have ultimately G = 0, 
f^=(7^F)*•^ so that 

or the illumination is inversely as the square of the distance from the shadow 
of the edge. ** 

For a point Q outside the shadow the integration extends over more than 
half the primary wave. The intensity may be expressed by 

+ ( 22 ) 


Fi^. 22. 
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and the maxima and minima occur when 

(i + (^v) ^ 

whence 

sin IttF* 4- cos \irV^ — G (23) 

When F= 0, viz., at the edge of the shadow, 7® == | ; when F = x , 7* == 2, on 
the scale adopted. The latter is the intensity due to the uninterrupted 
wave. The quadrupling of the intensity in passing outwards from the edge 
of the shadow is, however, accompanied by fluctuations giving rise to bright 
and dark bands. The position of these bands determined by (23) may be 
very simply expressed when F is large, for then sensibly (? = 0, and 


JtT F* = f TT 4- RTT, (24) 

n being an integer. In terms of S, we have from (2) 

B=-(l + in)\ (26) 


The first maximum in fact occurs when S = — •0046X, and the first 

minimum when 8 = — OOlfiX*, the corrections being readily obtainable 

from a table of G by substitution of the approximate value of F. 

The position of Q corresponding to a given value of F, that is, to a band 
of given order, is by (19) 

( 26 ) 

By means of this expression we may tnu;c the locus of a band of given order 
as 6 varies. With sufficient approximation we may regard BQ and b as 
rectangular coordinates of Q. Denoting them by y, so that AB is axis of 
y and a perpendicular through A the axis of a?, and rationalizing (26), we have 

2aa^ - V^Xy^ ~ F^aXy = 0, 

which represents a hyperbola with vertices at 0 and A, 

From (24), (26) we see that the width of the bands is of the order 
V(&X(a4-6)/a]. From this we may infer the limitation upon the width of 
the source of light, in order that the bands may be properly formed. If o) be 
the apparent magnitude of the source seen from A, <ob should be much 


smaller than the above quantity, or 

ft><V{X(a4-&)/a6} (27) 

If a be very great in relation to b, the condition becomes 

«< (28) 


so that if b is to be moderately great (1 metre), the apparent magnitude of 
the sun must be greatly reduced before it can be used as a source. 


Verdet, § 90. 


9—2 
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The values of V for the maxima and minima of intensity, and the 
magnitudes of the latter, were calculated by Fresnel. An extract from his 
results is given in the accompanying table. 



V 

I* 

First maximum 

1*2172 

2-7413 

First minimum 

1-8726 

1-6570 

j 

Second maximum ... 

2-3449 1 

2*3990 

Second minimum ... 

2-7392 

1*6867 

Third maximum ...... 1 

3-0820 ! 

2*3022 

Third minimum ...... 

3-3913 

1*7440 


A very thorough investigation of this and other related questions, 
accompanied by fully worked-out tables of the functions concerned, will be 
found in a recent paper by Lommel*. 

When the functions C and JS have once been calculated, the discussion of 
various diffraction problems is much facilitated by the idea, due to Cornuf, 
of exhibiting as a curve the relationship between C and fif, considered as the 
rectangular coordinates (a^, y) of a point. Such a curve is shown in Fig. 28, 
where, according to the definition (5) of G, 8, 

I cos ,dv, y—f sin .dv (29) 

Jo Jo 

The origin of coordinates 0 corresponds to » = 0 ; and the as 3 'mptotic points 
J, J', round which the curve revolves in an ever-closing spiral, correspond to 

j>= ± 00 . 

The intrinsic equation, expressing the relation between the ai-e <r (measured 
from 0) and the inclination <f> of the tangent at any point to the axis of .r, 
assumes a veiy simple form. For 

d(c = cos ^ttd’ , dv, dy = sin . dv ; 


so that 

a-=’f^(daf+dy‘) = v, (30) 

^ (^ 1 ) 

Accordingly, 

^ = (32) 


• “ Die Beugungserficheiuangen geriidlinig begrenKter Schirme,” Abh. hawr. Akad. der Wiu. 
II. CL XV. Bd. in. Abth., 1886. 

t Jounial de Physique^ in. p. I, I 874 . A nimilar suggestion has recently been made 
independently by Fitsgerald. 
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da 


^ira. 


.(33) 


Comu remarks that this equation suffices to determine the general 
character of the curve. For the osculating circle at any point includes the 
whole of the curve which lies beyond; and the successive convolutions 
envelop one another without intersection. 

The utility of the curve depends upon the tact that the elements of arc 
represent, in amplitude and phase, the component vibrations due to the 
corresponding portions of the primary wave-front. For by (30) da = dv, and 
by (2) dv is proportional to cfo. Moreover by (2) and (31) the retardation of 
phase of the elementary vibration from PQ (Fig. 21) is 27rS/\, or 0. Hence, 


Fig. 23. 



in accoi’dance with the rule for compounding vector quantities, the resultant 
vibration at J5, due to any finite part of the primary wave, is represented in 
amplitude and phase by the chord joining the extremities of the corresponding 
arc ((Ta — <r,). 

in applying the curve in special cases of diffraction to exhibit the effect 
at any point P (Fig. 22), the centre of the curve 0 is to be considered to 
cori'espond to that point C of the primary wave-front which lies nearest to P. 
The operative part, or parts, of the curve are of course those which represent 
the unobstructed portions of the primary wave. 

Let us reconsider, following Comu, the diffraction of a screen unlimited 
on one side, and on the other terminated by a straight edge. On the 
illuminated side, at a distance from the shadow, the vibration is represented 
by JJ\ The coordinates of /, J' being (J, i), (- - i), /* is 2 ; and the 

phase is ^ period in arrear of that of the element at 0. As the point under 
contemplation is supposed to approach the shadow, the vibration is represented 
by the chord drawn from / to a point on the other half of the curve, which 
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travels inwards from J' towards (A The amplitude is thus subject to 
fluctuations, which incre^ise as the shadow is approached. At the point 0 the 
intensity is one-quarter of that of the entire wave, and after this point is 
passed, that is, when we have entered the geometric4il shadow, the intensity 
falls off gradually to zeix), ivithout flmtuations. The whole progress of the 
phenomenon is thus exhibited to the eye in a very instructive manner. 

We will next suppose that the light is transmitted by a slit, and inquire 
what is the effect of vaiying the width of the slit upon the illumination at 
the projection of its centre. Under these circumstances the arc to be 
considered is bisected at 0, and its length is proportional to the width of the 
slit. It is easy to see that the length of the chord (which passes in all crises 
through 0) increases to a maximum near the place where the phase- 
retardation is I of a peri(Kl, then diminishes to a minimum when the 
retardation is about | of a period, and so on. 

If the slit is of constant width and we require the illumination at various 
points on the screen behind it, we must regard the arc of the curve as oi‘ 
constant length. The intensity is then, as always, represented by the square 
of the length of the choixl. If the slit bo nan-ovv, so that the arc is short, the 
intensity is constant over a wide range, and does not fall off to an important 
extent until the discrepancy of the extreme phases reaches about a quarter 
of a period. 

We have hitherto supposed that the shadow of a diffracting obstacle is 
received upon a diffusing screen, or, which comes to nearly the same thing, 
is observed with an eye-piece. If the eye, provided if necessary with a 
perforated plate in order to reduce the aperture, be situated inside the 
shadow at a place where the illumination is still sensible, and be focused 
upon the diffracting edge, the light "which it receives will apjKjai* to come 
from the neighbourhood of the edge, and will present the effect of a silver 
lining. This is doubtless the explanation of a “ pretty optical phenomenon, 
seen ill Switzerland, when the sun rises from behind distant trees standing on 
the summit of a mountain*.” 


§ 18. Diffraction Symmetrical about an Aads. 

The general problem of the diffi'action pattern due to a source of light 
concentrated in a point, when the system is symmetrical about an axis, has 
been ably investigated by Lommelf. We must content ourselves here with 
a veiy slight sketch of some of his results. 

* Keeker, PMh Mag, Nov. 1882; Fox Talbot, PhiU Mag. June 1883. “When the sun is 

about to emerge every branoh and leaf is lighted up with a silvery lustre of indesoribable 

l>es*ttty The birds, as Mr Keoker very truly describes, appear like flying brilliant sparks.*’ 

Talbot ascribes the appearance to diffraction ; and he recommends the use of a telescope, 
t Abh. der bayer. AJead, der WU$. u. Cl. xv. Bd. n. Abtfa. 
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spherical waves, centred upon the axis, of radius a fall upon the diffracting 
screen; and the illumination is required on a second screen, like the first 
perpendicular to the axis, at a distance (a + b) from the source. We have 
first to express the distance (d) between an element dS of the wave-front and 
a point M in the plane of the second screen. Let f denote the distance of M 
from the axis of symmetiy ; then, if we take an axis of a; to pass through M, 
the cotmlinates of M are (f, 0, 0). On the same system the coordinates of 
dS are 

a sin ^ cos a sin ^ sin o(l — cos^)-|-6; 

and the disbince is given by 

d- = b"+ f* — 2afsin0 cos -I- 4a (a + 6)sin“^^. 

In this expression f and 0 arc to be treated as small quantities. Writing p 
for a sin 0, we get approximately 




tcosA a-4-6 ^ 
6 ^ 2ab ^ ’ 


( 1 ) 


The vibration at the wave-front of resolution being denoted by cr^ cos ^TrtjT, 
the integral expressive of the resultant of the secondary waves is (§17) 

® 


Substituting pdpd^ for dS, and for d its value from (1), we obtain as the 
expression for the intensity at the point 


where 




C = // cos (^Icp^ — Ip cos (f>).pdp d^y 
*S = // sin {^kpi- — Ip cos (f>),pdp d^y 


and the following abbreviations have been introduced 


.(3) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 


27r a + 6 _ . , 27r^ _ * 

\ 2ab Xfe “ * 


( 6 ) 


The range of integration is for ^ from 0 to 27r. The limits for p depend 
uj)on the particular ])roblcm in hand ; but for the sake of definiteness we will 
suppose that in the analytical definitions of C and 8 the limits arc 0 and r, so 
as to apply immediately to the problem of a circular aperture of radius r. 
If we introduce the notation of Bessefs functions, we have 


C^2irf Jf, {Ip) COB (^kp^).p dp y /Sf=27rf Jf^{lp)Bm{^kp^) , pdp, ...(7,8) 
Jo Jo 


^ Used now in an altered sense. 
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By integration by parts of these expressions Lommel develops series 
suitable for calculation. Setting 


he finds in the first place 


kr^ = y, lr = z, 


tr, + £7,| . 8 = 


where 




(^) - C *^4 (^) + ^ ^. (^) - (13) 


The series arc convenient when y is less than z. 
The second set of expressions are 


<**> 


S Trr^ cos 


2 i! cosjy V - fI 

ky " \y r 


where 


y 2y 






These series are suitable when zjy is small. 

When the primaiy wave is complete, r* = oo , and wc have at once from 
the second set of expressions 


so that 


^ 2v . e Stt 


Oj+sj^ 1 

(a+by' 


as we know it should be. 

In the application to the problem of the shadow of a circular disk the 
limits of integration are from r to oo , If these integrals be denoted by C\ 
S', we have 

o-.cr.-c....^{-“g?r.+“^v.} (20) 




( 21 ) 
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( 22 ) 


(a + bf 


(23) 


When the jwint where the ilinmination is required is situated upon the axis, 
S', I, z are zero. Hence V^— 1, Fi = 0, and 


/» = 


(a + by' 


the same as if the priinaiy wave had come on unbroken. This is Poisson’s 
theorem, already found (§ 10) by a much simpler method, in which attention 
is limited from the first to points upon the axis. The distribution of light at 
other points upon the screen is to be found from (23) by means of the series 
(16), (17) for Fo and Fj. Lommel gives curves for the intensity when y — v, 
27r, 37 r, . . . 6ir. The bright central spot is accompanied by rings of vaiying 
intensity. 

The limit of the geometrical shadow [^/(a + b) = rja] corresponds to y = a. 
In this case 

Vt = Jo(z)-Ji{z) + Ji(z)- ... {i/o(a) + C08a}, (24) 

F, = Ji(a) — Ja(A) + J,(a)— ... ss^sinA. (25) 


The numbers computed for special values of y and z apply to a whole class 
of problems. Since 

2w ffi + 6 2ir f 

S' = X-»4 ‘ = 


both y and z remain unchanged, even when \ is constant, if we suppose 

bx a, rx ^x i/a. (26) 

We may fell back upon Fraunhofer’s phenomena by supposing a = 6 = oo , or 
more generally 6 = — o, so that y = 0. 

Under these circumstances 

-8 = 0 . 

z 


But it is unnecessary to add anything further under this head. 


§ 19. Polarization. 

A ray of ordinaiy light is 83 Tnmetrioal with respect to the direction of 
propagation. If, for example, this direction be vertical, there is nothing 
that ctm be said concerning the north and south sides of the ray that is 
not equally true concerning the east and west sides. In polarized light this 
symmetry is lost. Huygens showed that when a ray of such light falls upon 
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a ciystal of Iceland spar, which is made to revolve about the ray ^us an axis, 
the phenomena vary in a manner not to be represented as a mere revolution 
with the spar. In Newton's language, the ray itself hiis ddes, or is polarized. 

Malus discovered that oitlinary light may be polarized by reflexion as well 
{IS by double refraction ; and BreAVster proved that the effect is nearly complete 
when the tangent of the angle of incidence is cjqual to the refractive index, or 
(which comes to the same) when the reflected and refracted rays arc pciqien- 
dicular t»o one another. The light thus obtained is said to be polarized in the 
plane of reflexion. 

Reciprocally, the character of a yiolarized ray may bci revealed by submitting 
it to the test of reflexion at the approjuiate angle. As the normal to the 
reflecting surface revolves (in a cone) {ibout the ray, there arc two azimuths 
of the plane of incidence, distant 180”, at which the reflexion is a maximum, 
and two others, distant 90” from the former, at which the reflexion (nearly) 
vanishes. In the latter case the plane of incidence is pei-pendicular to that 
in Avhich the light must be supposed to have been reflected in order to acquire 
its polarization. 

The full statement of the law of double refraction is somewhat complicfited, 
and scarcely to be made intelligible except in terms of the wave theory ; but, 
in oixler merely to show the relation of double refraction in a uniaxal crystal, 
such as Iceland spar, to polarized light, we may take the case of a prism so 
cut that the refracting edge is panillel to the optic axis. By traversing such ;i 
prism, in a plane perpendicular to the edge, a ray of ordinary light is divided 
into two, of equal intensity, each of which is refracted according to the ordinary 
law of Snell, Whatever may be the angle and setting of the prism, the 
phenomenon may be represented by supposing half the light to be refracted 
with one index (1*65), and the other half with the different index (1*48). The 
rays thus arising are polarized, — the one more refnicted in the plane of 
refniction, and the other in the perjiendicular plane. If these rays are now 
allowed to fall upon a second similar prism, held so that its edge is parallel to 
that of the first prism, there is no further duplication. The ray first refracted 
with index 1*65 is refracted again in like manner, and similarly the ray fii-st 
refracted with index 1-48 is again so refracted. But the (xise is altered if the 
second prism be caused to rotate about the incident ray. If the rotation be 
through an angle of 90°, each my is indeed refracted singly ; but the indices 
are exchanged. The ray that suffered most refraction at the first prism now 
suffers least at the second, and vice verad. At intermediate rotations the 
double refraction reasserts itself, each ray being divided into two, refracted 
with the above-mentioned indices, and of intensity dependent upon the 
amount of rotation, but always such that no light is lost (or gained) on the 
whole by the sepamtion. 
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The law governing the intensity was formulated by Malus, and has been 
verified by the measures of Arago and other worker. If 0 be the angle of 
rotiition from the position in which one of the rays is at a maximum, while 
the other vanishes, the intensities arc proportional to cos-* 0 and sin® 0. On 
the same scale, if we neglect the loss by reflexion and absorption, the intensity 
of the incident light is represented by unity. 

A similar law applies to the intensity with which a polarized ray is reflected 
from a ghiss surface at the Brewsterian angle. If 0 be reckoned from the 
azimuth of maximum reflexion, the intensity at other angles may be repre- 
sented by cos®^, vanishing when ^ = 90®. 

The phenomena here briefly sketched force upon us the view that the 
vibrations of light are transverse to the direction of propagation. In onlinary 
light the vibmtions are as much in one transverse direction as in another ; and 
when such light falls upon a doubly refracting, or reflecting, medium, the 
vibnitions are resolved into two definite directions, constituting two rays 
polarized in perpendicular planes, and differently influenced by the medium. 
In this case the two rays are necessarily of equal intensity. 

Consider, for example, the application of this idea to the reflexion of a ray 
of ordinary light at the Brewsterian, or jjolarizing, angle. The incident light 
may be resolved into two, of equal intensity, and polarized respectively in and 
jjerpendicular to the plane of incidence. Now we know that a ray polarized 
in the plane peq>endicular to that of incidence will not be reflected, will in 
fact be entirely transmitted; and the necessary consequence is that all the 
light reflected at this angle will be polarized in the plane of incidence. The 
operation of the plate is thus purely selective, the polarized component, which 
is missing in the reflected light, being represented in undue proportion in the 
transmitted light. 

If the incident light be polarized, suppose at an angle 0 with the plane of 
incidence, the incident vibration may be resolved into cos 0 in the one plane 
and sin 0 in the other. The latter polarized component is not reflected. The 
reflected light is thus in all cases polarized in the plane of reflexion; and its 
inteimtyy proportional to the square of the vibration, is represented by h cos® (9, 
if h be the intensity in which light is reflected when polarized in the plane of 
reflexion. The law of Malus is thus a necessaiy consequence of the principle 
of resolution. 

The idea of transverse vibmtions was admitted with reluctance, even by 
Young and Fresnel themselves. A perfect fluid, such as the ethereal medium 
was then supposed to be, is essentially incapable of transverse vibrations. But 
there seems to be no reason A priori for preferring one kind of vibnition 
to another; and the phenomena of polarization prove conclusively that, if 
luminous vibrations are analogous to those of a material medium, it is to 
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solids, and not to fluids, that we must look. An isotropic solid is capable 
of propagating two distinct kinds of waves, — the first dependent upon rigidity, 
or the force by which shear is resisted, and the second analogous to waves of 
sound and dependent upon compressibility. In the former the vibrations are 
transveree to the direction of propagation, that is, they may take place in any 
direction parallel to the wave-front, and they are thus suitable representatives 
of the vibrations of light. In this theory the luminiferous ether is distinctly 
assimilated to an elastic solid, and the velocity of light depends upon the 
rigidity and density iissigned to the medium. 

The possibility of longitudinal waves, in which the displacement is 
peq)endicular to the wave-front, is an objection to the elastic solid theory 
of light, for there is nothing known in optics corresponding thereto. If, 
however, we suppose with Green that the medium is incompressible, the 
velocity of longitudinal waves becomes infinite, and the objection is in 
great degree obviated. Such a supposition is haixily a departure from the 
original idea, inasmuch as, so far as we know, there is nothing to prevent 
a solid material possessing these properties, and an approximation is actually 
presented by such bodies as jelly, in which the velocity of longitudinal 
vibrations is a large multiple of that of transverse vibrations. 


§ 20. Interference of Polarized Light 

The conditions of interference of polarized light are most easily deduced 
from the phenomena of the colours of crystalline plates, if we once admit 
Young’s view that the origin of the colours is to be sought in the interference 
of the differently refracted rays. Independently of any hypothesis of this 
kind, the subject was directly investigated by Fresnel and Arago*, who 
summarized their conclusions thus: — 

(1) Under the same conditions in which two rays of ordinary light appear 
to destroy one another, two rays polarized in contrary (viz., perpendicular) 
directions are without mutual influence. 

(2) Two rays of light polarized in the same direction act upon one another 
like ordinary rays ; so that, with these two kinds of light, the phenomena of 
interference are identical. 

(8) Two rays originally polarized in opposite directions may afterwards be 
brought to the same plane of polarization, without therAy acquiring the power 
to influence one another. 

(4) Two rays polarized in opposite directions, and afterwards brought to 
similar polarizations , react in the same manner as natural rays, if they are 
derived from a beam originally polarized in one direction. 


* Fresnel’s Worh$, Vol. i. p*. 521. 
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The fact that oppositely polarized rays cannot be made to interfere may 
of itself be regarded tis a proof that the vibrations are transverse ; and the 
principle, once admitted, gives an intelligible account of all the varied 
phenomena in this field of optics. The only points on which any difficulty 
arises are as to the nature of ordinary unpolarized light, and the rules 
according to which intensity is to be calculated. It will be proper to 
consider these questions somewhat fully. 

In ordinary (plane) polarized light the vibrations are supposed to be in 
one direction only. If x and y be rectangular coordinates in the plane of the 
wave, we may take, as representing a regular vibration of plane-polarized light, 

/r = acos(^-a), (1) 

where ^ = 27r^/T, and a, a denote constants. It must be remembered, however, 
that in optics a regular vibration of this kind never presents itself. In the 
simplest case of approximately monochromatic light, the amplitude and phtise 
must be regarded (§ 4) as liable to incessimt variation, and all that we are 
able to appreciate is the mean intensity, represented by ilf (a®). If a number 
of these irregular streams of light are combined, the intensity of the mixture 
cannot be calculated from a mere knowledge of the separate intensities, unless 
we have assurance that the streams are independent, that is, without mutual 
])hase-relations of a durable character. For instance, two thoroughly similar 
streams combine into one of four-fold intensity, if the phases are the same ; 
while, if the phases are opposed, the intensity falls to zero. It is only when 
the streams are independent, so that the phase-relation is arbitrary and 
variable from moment to moment, that the apparent resultant intensity is 
necessarily the double of the separate intensities. 

If any number of independent vibrations of type (1) be superposed, the 
resultant is 

[2a, cos a,] cos <f> + [2a, sin a,] sin 0, 
and the momentary intensity is 

[2a, cos ttjp + [2a, sin a,]®, 
or 

a,* + aa*+... 4- 20,02 cos (a, - 02 )+ •... 

The phase-relations being unknown, this quantity is quite indeterminate. 
But, since each cosine varies from moment to moment, and on the whole is 
as much positive as negative, the mean intensity is 

^ (^h*) 4* M (oj*) 4- . . . > 

that is to say, is to be found by simple addition of the separate intensities. 

Let us now dispense with the restriction to one direction of vibration, and 
consider in the first place the character of a regular vibration, of given 
frequency. The general expression will be 

a cos — a), y i cos — /9), 


( 2 ) 
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where a, «, 6, /3 are constants. If /S « a, the vibrations are executed entirely 
in the plane xjy — a/6, or the light is plane-polarized. Or if ^ — a, the 

light is again plane-polarized, the plane of vibration being xr/y = — a/6. In 
other coses the vibrations are not confined to one plane, so that the light is 
not plane-polarized, but, in conformity with the path denoted by (2), it is said 
to be ^/Kp^icoiiy-polarized. If one of the constituents of elliptically-polarized 
light be suitably accelerated or retarded relatively to the other, it may be 
converted into plane-polarized light, and so identified by the usual tests. Or, 
conversely, plane-polarized light may be converted into elliptically-polarized 
by a similar operation. The relative acceleration in question is readily effected 
by a plate of doubly refracting crystal cut parallel to the axis. 

If ^ — OL± ^TT, whether in the first instance or after the action of a 
crj’^stalline plate, 

0 ? = a cos (0 — a), y » ± 6 sin — a) (3) 

The maxima and minima values of the one coordinate here occur synchronously 
with the evanescence of the other, and the cooiriinate axes are the principal 
axes of the elliptic pith. 

An important particular case arises when further 6 » a. The path is then 
a circle, and the light is said to be aVc?/iariy-p>larized. Accoiding to the 
sign adopted in the second equation (3), the circle is described in the one 
direction or in the other. 

Circularly-polarized light can be resolved into plane-pilarized components 
in any two rectangular directions, which are such that the intensities are equal 
and the phases different by a quarter period. If a crystalline plate be of such 
thickness that it retards one component by a quarter of a wave-length (or 
indeed by any odd multiple thereof) relatively to the other, it will convert 
plane-polarized light into circularly-polarized, and conversely, — ^in the latter 
case without regard to the azimuth in which it is held. 

The property of circularly-polarized light whereby it is capable of resolution 
into oppositely plane-polarized components of equal intensities is possessed 
also by natural unpolarized light; but the discrimination may be effected 
experimentally with the aid of the quarter- wave plate. By this agency the 
circularly-polarized my is converted into plane-polarized, while the natuml 
light remains apparently unaltered. The difficulty which remains is mther to 
explain the physical character of natural light. To this we shall presently 
return ; but in the meantime it is obvious that the constitution of natural 
light is essentially irregular, for we have seen that absolutely regular, i.e., 
absolutely homogeneous, light w neoe^mrily {dliptkcMy) polarized. 

In discussing the vibration represented by (2), we have considered the 
amplitudes and phases to be constant ; but in nature this is no more attain- 
able than in the case of plane-polarized light. In order that the elliptic 
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polarization may be of a definite character, it is only necessary that the ratio 
of amplitudes* and the difference of phases should be absolute constants, and 
this of course is consistent with the same degree of irregularity as was 
iidmitted for plane vibrations. 

The intensity of elliptically-polarized light is the sum of the intensities of 
its rectangular components. This we may consider to bo an experimental 
fiict, as well as a consequence of the theory of transverse vibrations. In what- 
ever form such a theory may be adopted, the energy propagated will certainly 
conform to this law. When the constants in (2) are regarded as subject to 
variation, the apparent intensity is represented by 

M(a^) -f if (6®) (4) 

We are now in a position to examine the constitution which mtist be 
jiscribed to natural light. The conditions to be satisfied are that when 
resolved in any plane the mean intensity of the vibrations shall be inde- 
pendent of the orientation of the plane, and, further, that this property 
shall be unaffected by any previous relative letaidation of the rectangular 
components into which it may have been resolved. The original vibration 
being represented by 

aj = a cos — a), y = 6 cos (0 — ^8), 
or, as we may write it, since we are concerned only with phase differences, 


00 a COB <l>, yszb cos (5) 

let us suppose that the second component is subjected to a retardation e. 
Thus 

a? = a cos 0, y = 6 cos — 8 — €), (6) 


in which a, h, S will be regarded as subject to rapid variation, while e remains 
constant. If the vibration represented by (6) be now resolved in a direction 
.r', making an angle cj with a?, we have 

/v' = a cos cos ft) 4- ft cos — 8 — e) sin co 
. sa [tt cos ft) + 6 sin ft) cos (8 -f e)] cos 0 + ft sin ft) sin (8 + e) sin ^ ; 
and the intensity is 

a* cos* ft) 4 ft* sin* o) 4* 2a6 cos oi sin fti cos (8 4- e) (7) 

Of this expression we take the mean, cd and e remaining constant. Thus the 
apparent intensity may be written 

(a*)cos*ft)4-if(ft*)sin*fti4*2Jf [aftco8(84*€)]cosft) sin ft). ...(8) 

In order now that the stream may satisfy the conditions laid down as 
necessary for natural light, (8) must be independent of a> and e ; so that 


J/(a*)«Jf(6*), (9) 

JIf (oft cos 8) » jJf (oft sin 8) » 0. (lO)* 


^ Verdet, Levans d*OptifWf Phytique, Vol. u. p. 6S. 
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In these equations a* and 6* represent simply the intensities, or squares of 
amplitudes, of the x and y vibrations ; and the other two quantities admit 
also of a simple interpretation. The value of y may be written 

^ = h cos 8 cos ^ + 6 sin S sin (11) 

from which we see that h cos S is the coefficient of that part of the y vibration 
which has the same phase as the x vibration. Thus a6cos5 may be 
interpreted as the product of the coefficients of the parts of the x and y 
vibrations which have the same phase. Next suppose the phase of y 
accelemted by writing in place of 0. We should thus have 

y 2 S — 6 cos S sin ^ 4- 6 sin 8 cos 

and ab sin 8 represents the product of the coefficients of the parts which are 
now in the same phase, or (which is the same) the product of the coefficients 
of the X vibration and of that part of the y vibration which was 90'’ behind 
in phase. In general, if 

/jj = /i, cos ^ + h' sin (f>, y = cos 0 + A?' sin (12) 

the first product is hk -f h*y and the second is hM — h!k. 

Let us next examine how the <iuantities which we have been considering 
are affected by a transformation of coordinates in accoixiance with the 


formula?. 

y = X cos ca 4- y sin Gi, y' = — w sin g ) 4- y cos g > (13) 

We find 

X = cos <f> [a cos G) 4- 6 sin to cos 8} 4- sin . 6 sin 8 sin g>, (14) 


y' =s cos ^ — a sin G) 4- 6 cos G> cos 8} + sin ^ . 6 sin 8 cos g> ; ...(15) 

whence 

amp.* of y = a* cos* g) 4- 6* sin* g> 4* 2a6 cos 8 sin g> cos g), . . .(16) 

amp.* of y* “ a* sin* g) 4- 6* cos* to — 2a6 cos 8 sin to cos to, . . ,(17) 


In like manner 

First product = (6® — a*) sin gi cos gi 4- oh cos 8 (cos* g> - sin* to), (18) 

Second product* aft sin 8 (19) 


The second product, representing the circulating part of the motion, is thus 
unaltered by the transformation. 

Let us pass on to the consideration of the mean quantities which occur in 
(9), (10), writing for brevity 

i/(a*)*jl, jJf(6*)«j8, if(a6 cos 8)* <7, ^/(ahsinS)* D. 
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From (16), (17), (18), (19), if A\ Z)' denote the corresponding 


quantities after transformation, 

A cos® CD + sin® cd -f- 2(7 cos cd sin cd, (20) 

B' - A sin® ft) 4- -B cos® o) — 2(7 cos sin o), (21) 

G' = C (cos® ft) — sin® cd) + (-B — u4) cos ft) sin cd, (22) 

D'-i) (23) 


These formulae prove that, if the conditions (9), (10), shown to be necessary 
in order that the light may behave as natural light, be satisfied for one set 
of axes, they are equally satisfied with any other. It is thus a matter of 
indifference with respect to what axes the retardation e is supposed to be 
introduced, and the conditions (9), (10) are sufficient, as well as necessary, to 
characterize natural light. 

Reverting to (8), we see that, whether the light be natural or not, its 
character, so far as experimental tests can show, is determined by the values 
of Af B, (7, D, The effect of a change of axes is given by (20), &c., and it is 
evident that the new axes may always be so chosen that (7' = 0. For this 
purpose it is only necessary to take cd such that 

tan 2ft) - 2G/(A - B), 

If we choose these new axes as fundamental axes, the values of the constants 
for any others inclined to them at angle cd will be of the form 

A ^Ai cos® ft) + jBi sin® cd ) 

R =w4i sin®cD + jBiCos®ft) \ (24) 

C = (Bj — Aj) cos CD sin ft) J 

If Ai and Bi are here equal, then 0=0^ A = B for all values of cd. In 
this case, the light cannot be distinguished from natural light by mere 
resolution ; but if D be finite, the difference may be made apparent with the 
aid of a retarding plate. 

If Ai and Bi are unequal, they represent the maximum and minimum 
values of A and B. The intensity is then a function of the plane of resolution, 
and the light may be recognized as partially polarized by the usual tests. 
If either A^ or Bi vanishes, the light is plane-polarized*. 

When several independent streams of light are combined, the values, not 
only of A and J?, but also of (7 and D, for the mixture, are to be found by 
simple addition. It must here be distinctly understood that there are no 
permanent phase-relations between one component and another. Suppose, 
for example, that*thei*e are two streams of light, each of which satisfies the 
relations = J5, (7 ** 0, but makes the value of D finite. If the two values 
of D are equal and opposite, and the streams are independent, the mixture 


R. 111. 


* In this case Dj necessarily vanishes. 


10 
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constitutes natural light. A part^pular case arises when each component is 
circularly-polarized (D^ ±A = ±B), one in the right-handed and the other 
in the left-handed direction. The intensities being equal, the mixture is 
equivalent to natural light, but only under the restriction that the streams 
are without phase-relation. If, on the contmry, the second stream be similar 
to the first, affected merely with a constant retardation, the resultant is not 
natural, but completely (plane) polarized light. 

We will now prove that the most general mixture of light may be 
regarded as compounded of one stream of light elliptically-polarized in a 
definite manner, and of an independent stream of natural light. The 
theorem is due to Stokes*, but the method that we shall follow is that of 
Verdetf. 

In the first place, it is necessary to observe that the values of the 
fundamental quantities A, JS, 0, D arc not free from restriction. It will be 
shown that in no case can exceed AB, 

In equations ( 2 ), expressing the vibration at any moment, let Uj, fcj, ffi, y9i, 
be the values of a, 6 , a, /8 during an interval of time proportional to m,, and 
in like manner let the suffixes 2, 3, . . . correspond to times proportional to 
wig, Wa, .... Then 

AB =» -f + . . . + niim^ + . . . . 

Again, by (12), 

C = (cos ttj cos + sin sin / 8 i) + . . . 

= iriia^bi cos -f cos 4- . . . , 

I) = rriiaibi sin -i- wigOrA sin Sg -f . . . ; 

where, as before. 

Thus, 

C® -h JO® = 4- 4- - . 4- 7nrjti2a^byq.ih2 cos (Sg ~ ^i) 4- . . . . 

From these equations we see that AB— C'^ - reduces itself to a sum of 
terms of the form 

miiwa [ai* 63 ^ 4- aa® 6 i® - 2 ai 6 ia 2 fea cos (Sg - 6 x)], 
each of which is essentially positive. 

The only case in which the sum can vanish is when 

81 = 83 = 8 ,= ..., 

and farther — ... . 

Under conditions the light is reduced to be of a definite elliptic 

* “ On the O^niposition and Beaolntion of Streams of Light from Different Sonroes,” Camb. 
Phil. Trom. 1862, t Loe. eit.'p. 94. 
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character, although the amplitude and phase of the system as a whx)le may 
be subject to rapid variation. The elliptic constants are given by 

= BIA, tan h = D/O. (26) 


In general AB exceeds ((7** -f i>“); but it will always be possible to find 
a positive quantity II, which when subtracted from A and B (themselves 
necessarily positive) shall reduce the product to equality with (7^-f in 
accordance with 

{A^H){B-^H) = G^-¥D^ (26) 

The original light may thus be resolved into two groups. For the first group 
the constants are H, if, 0, 0 ; and for the second A — 11, B -- H, C, D. Each 
of these is of a simple character ; for the first represents natural light, and 
the second light elliptically-polarized. It is thus proved that in general 
a stream of light may be regarded as composed of one stream of natural light 
and of another elliptically-polarized. The intensity of the natural light is 


m, where from (26) 

i i V{(^ -5)^ + 4 -f D^)] (27) 

The elliptic constants of the second component are given by 

H)/{A - H), tan S == D/C, (28) 

and 

Jl/(a0 = -4-ir. (29) 


If i) = 0, and therefore by (28) S = 0, the second component is plane-polarized. 
This is regarded as a particular case of elliptic polarization. Again, if A ~jB, 
(7 = 0, the polarization is circular. 

The laws of interference of polaiized light, discovered by Fresnel and 
Arago, are exactly what the theory of transverse vibrations would lead us to 
expect, when once we have cleared up the idea of unpolarized light. Ordinary 
sources, such as the sun, emit unpolarized light. If this be resolved in two 
opposite directions, the polarized components are not only each irregular, but 
there is no permanent phase-relation between them. No light derived from 
one can therefore ever interfere regularly with light derived from the other. 
If, however, we commence with plane-polarized light, we have only one 
series of irregularities to deal with. When resolved in two rectangular 
directions, the components cannot then interfere, but only on account of the 
perpendicularity. If brought back by resolution to the same plane of polari- 
zation, interference becomes possible, because the same series of irregularities 
are to be found in both components. 


iO— 2 
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§ 21. Double Refraction, 

The construction by which Huygens explained the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary refraction of Iceland spar has already been given (Light, Etic. Brit 
VoL XIV. p. 610). The wave-surface is in two sheets, composed of a sphere 
and of an ellipsoid of revolution, in contact with one another at the 
extremities of the polar axis. In biaxal crystals the wave-surface is of 
a more complicated chanxcter, including that of Huygens as a particular case. 

It is not unimportant to remark that the essential problem of double 
refraction is to determine the two velocities with which plane waves are 
propagated, when the direction of the normal to the wave-front is assigned. 
When this problem has been solved, the determination of the wave-surface is 
a mere matter of geometry, not absolutely necessary for the explanation of 
the leading phenomena, but convenient as affording a concise summary of 
the principal laws. In all cases the wave-surface is to be regarded as the 
envelope at any subsequent time of all the plane wave-fronts which at 
a given instant may be supposed to be passing through a particular point. 

In singly refracting media, where the velocity of a wave is the same in all 
directions, the wave-normal coincides with the ray. In doubly refracting 
crystals this law no longer holds good. The principles by which the 
conception of a ray is justified (§ 10), when applied to this case, show that 
the centre of the zone system is not in general to be found at the foot of the 
perpendicular upon the primary wave-front. The surface whose contact with 
the primary wave-fiont detennines the element from which the secondary 
disturbance arrives with least retardation is now not a sphere, but whatever 
wave-surface is appropriate to the medium. The direction of the ray, 
corresponding to any tangent plane of the wave-surface, is thus not the 
normal, but the radius vector drawn from the centre to the point of contact. 

The velocity of propagation (reckoned always perpendicularly to the 
wave-front) may be conceived to depend upon the direction of the wave-front, 
or wave-normal, and upon what we may call (at any rate figuratively) the 
direction of vibration. If the velocity depended exclusively upon the wave- 
normal, there could be no double, though there might be extraordinary, 
refraction, %,e,, refraction deviating from the law of Snell ; but of this nothing 
is known in nature. The fact that there are in general two velocities for one 
wave-front proves that the velocity depends upon the direction of vibration. 

According to the Huygenian law, confirmed to a high degree of accuracy 
by the observations of Brewster and Swan*, a ray polarized in a principal 
plane (i,e,, a plane passing through the axis) of a uniaxal cjystal suffers 
ordinary refraction only, that is, propagates itself with the same velocity in 


Edin, Tram, Tol. xvi. p. 875. 
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all directions. The interpretation which Fresnel put upon this is that the 
vibrations (understood now in a literal sense) are perpendicular to the plane 
of polarization, and that the velocity is constant because the direction of 
vibration is in all cases similarly related (perj)endicular) to the axis. The 
development of this idea in the fertile brain of Fresnel led him to the 
remarkable discoveiy of the law of refraction in biaxal crystals. 

The hypotheses upon which Fresnel based his attempt at a mechanical 
theory are thus summarized by Verdet: — 

(1) The vibrations of polarized light are pci*pendicular to the plane ot 
polarization ; 

(2) The elastic forces called into play during the propagation of a system 
of plane waves (of rectilinear transverse vibrations) differ from the elastic 
forces developed by the parallel displacement of a single molecule only by 
a constant factor, independent of the particular direction of the plane of the 


wave ; 

(3) When a plane wave propagates itself in any homogeneous medium, 
the components parallel to the wave-front of the elastic forces called into 
play by the vibrations of the wave are alone operative; 

(4) The velocity of a plane wave which propagates itself with type 
unchanged in any homogeneous medium is pro 2 )ortional to the square root of 
the effective component of the clastic force developed by the vibrations. 

Fresnel himself was perfectly aware that his theory was deficient in 
rigour, and indeed there is little to be said in defence of his second hy{)othesi8. 
Nevertheless, the great historical interest of this theory, and the suj)port that 
experiment gives to Fresnel’s conclusion as to the actual form of the wave- 
surface in biaxal crystals, render some account of his work in this field 
imperative. 

The potential energy of displacement of a single molecule from its position 
of equilibrium is ultimately a quadratic function of the three components 
reckoned parallel to any set of rectangular axes. These axes may be so 
chosen as to reduce the quadratic function to a sum of squares, so that the 


energy may be expressed. 




( 1 ) 


where f, i;, f are the three component displacements. The coiTesponding 
forces of restitution, obtained at once by differentiation, are 

2 ^ 0 % ( 2 ) 

The force of restitution is thus in general inclined to the direction of 
displacement. The relation between the two directions Z, F, Z and f is 
the same as that between the normal to a tangent plane and the radius vector 
p to the point of contact in the ellipsoid 


( 3 ) 
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If a*, c* are unequal, the directions of the coordinate axes are the only ones 
in which a displacement calls into operation a parallel force of restitution. 
If two of the quantities a*, c® are equal, the ellipsoid (3) is of revolution, 
and every direction in the plane of the equal axes possesses the property in 
question. This is the case of a uniaxal crystal. If the three quantities 
a®, 6®, c® are all equal, the medium is isotropic. 

If we resolve the force of restitution in the direction of displacement, we 
obtain a quantity dependent upon this direction in a manner readily ex- 
pressible by means of the ellipsoid of elasticity (3). For, when the total 
displacement is given, this quantity is proportional to 

p+i?®+r® ’ 

that is to say, to the inverse square of the radius vector p in (3). 

We have now to inquire in what directions, limited to a particular plane, 
a displacement may be so made that the projection of the force of restitution 
upon the plane may be parallel to the displacement. The answer follows at 
once from the property of the ellipsoid of elasticity. For, if in any section of 
the ellipsoid we have a radius vector such that the plane containing it and 
the normal to the coiresponding tangent plane is perj)endicular to the plane 
of the section, the tangent line to the section must be perpendicular to the 
radius vector, that is, the radius vector must be a principal axis of the section. 
There are therefore two, and in general only two, directions in any plane 
satisfying the proposed condition, and these are perpendicular to one another. 
If, however, the plane be one of those of circular section, eveiy line of 
displacement is such that the component of the force, resolved parallel to the 
plane, coincides with it. 

According to the principles laid down by Fresnel, we have now complete 
data for the solution of the problem of double refraction. If the direction of 
the wave-front be given, there are (in general) only two directions of vibration 
such that a single wave is propagated. If the actual displacements do not 
conform to this condition, they will be resolved into two of the required 
character, and the components will in general be propagated with different 
velocities. The two directions are the principal axes of the section of (3) 
made by the wave-front, and the velocities of propagation are inversely 
proportional to the lengths of these axes. 

The law connecting the lengths of the axes with the dii:ection (i, in, n) of 
the plane is a question of geometry* ; and indeed the whole investigation of 
the wave-surface may be elegantly carried through geometrically with the 
aid of certain theorems of MacCullagh respecting apsidal surfaces (Salmon, 


See Salmon’s Analytical Geometry of Three Dimeneionst Publin 1882, g 102. 
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ch. XIV.). For this, however, we have not space, and must content ourselves 
with a sketch of the analytical method of treatment. 

If V be the velocity of propagation in direction Z, m, ??, the wave-surface 


is the envelope of planes 

Im + my + = ?;, ( 4 ) 

where v is a function of Z, m, n, whose form is to be determined. If (\, /a, v) 
be the corresponding direction of vibration, then 

iK -f mfjL 4* ni/ = 0 (5) 


According to the principles laid down by Fresnel, we see at once that the 
force of restitution (a-X, 6 ® /a, c^v), corresponding to a displacement unity, is 
equivalent to a force r® along (X, /i, v)y together with some force (P) along 
(Z, m, w). Resolving parallel to the coordinate axes, we get 


11 

feS 

1 

mP = }ffl — V^fJLy 

nP = c=, 

- IP 

mP 

nP 

■ a= - ■ 


*' e - 


Multiplying these by Z, m, n respectively, and taking account of (5), we see 
that 



( 7 ) 


is the redation sought for between v and (Z, n). In this equation b, c are 

the velocities when the direction of propagation is along a?, the former being 
applicable when the vibration is parallel to y, and the latter when it is 
parallel to no. 

The directions of vibration are deteiniined by (5) and by the consideration 
that (Z, m, n\ (X, fi, p)y and (a®X, t®/x, c‘V) lie in a plane, or (as we may put it) 
are all perj)endicular to one direction (/, y, //). Thus 

If -f mg -f nA = 0 ' 

\f -j- jj,g 4- vhssO - (8) 

a® Xf 4* b^f^g 4- d^vh = 0 

The determinant expressing the result of the elimination oi f: g :h may bo 
put into the form 

I (6* - c*) + ^ (c* - a») + ^ (a> - 6») = 0. (9) 

which with (6) suflSces to determine (X, /a, v) as a function of (Z, m, n). 

The fact that the system of equations (6), (8) is symmetrical as between 
(X, /I, v) and (/, y, h) proves that the two directions of vibration corresponding 
to a given (Z, m, n) are perpendicular to one another. 

The direct investigation of the wave-surface from (4) and (7) was first 
effected by Ampfere, but his analytical process was veiy laborious. Fresnel had 
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indeed been forced to content himself with an indirect method of verification. 
But in the following investigation of A. Smith * the eliminations are effected 
with comparatively little trouble. 

In addition to (4) and (7), we know that 

P-f 1 (10) 


To find the equation to the envelope, we have to differentiate these equations, 
making Z, ra, a, v vary. Eliminating the differentials by the method of 
multipliers, we obtain the following: — 


Ai . Bm . Bn m -lov 


and 


\=Bv 






n? ] 

-^)r 


.(14) 


The equations (11), (12), (13) multiplied by Z, m, n respectively, and added, 
give 

V=:A (15) 


The same equations, squared and added, give 

= A* 4* B/v, 

If we put r“ for + and for A the value just found, we obtain 


B^v {r^ — . . . 

If these values of A and B be substituted in (11), 


or 


( 


r* — 



— a® 

r* — a® V * 


(16) 


(17) 


If we substitute this value of Z, and the corresponding values of m, n in (4), 
we get 

(v^ > -a®) ^ ^ a 

y.2 » 

whence 


y®6® 

r» - a® r® - 6® ^ r® ~ c® "" ’ 


( 18 ) 


as the equation of the wave-surface. 

By (6) equation (11) may be written 

0? * AZ + 

from which and the corresponding equations we see that the direction (w, y, z) 
lies in the same plane as (Z, m, n) and (X, /la, v). Hence in any tangent plane 


Camb. Tram, n. 1885. 
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of the wave-surface the direction of vibration is that of the line joining the 
foot of the perpendicular and the point of contact (x, y, z). 

The equation (18) leads to another geometrical definition of Fresnel's 
wave-surface. If through the centre of the ellipsoid reciprocal to the 
ellipsoid of elasticity (3), viz., 

4- 1, (19) 

a plane be drawn, and on the normal to this plane two lengths be marked off 
proportional to the axes of the elliptic section determined by the plane, the 
locus of the points tlius obtained, the apsidal surface of (19), is the wave- 
surface (18). 

Fully developed in integral powei’s of the coordinates, (18) takes the form 


(^ + y'^ + 2^) (a^a^ + + c^z^) - (6® + c^) 

- 6® (c^ + a^) y - (a^ + b^) + oi^b^c^ = 0 (20) 

The section of (20) by the coordinate plane y = 0 is 

{iK^ -f- - ¥) (a^r® 4 = 0, (21) 


representing a circle and an ellipse (Fig. 24). That the sections by each of 
the principal planes would be a circle and an ellipse might have been foreseen 
independently of a general solution of the envelope problem. The forms of 
the sections prescribed in (21) and the two similar 
equations are sufficient to determine the character of 
the wave-surface, if we assume that it is of the fourth 
degree, and involves only the even powers of the 
coordinates. It was somewhat in this way that the 
equation was first obtained by Fresnel. 

If two of the principal velocities, e,g,, a and 6, are 
equal, (20) becomes 

(/r* 4- y2 ^ ^2 ~ a®) 4- 4* — a®c®) = 0, . . .(22) 

so that the wave-surface degenerates into the Huygen- 
ian sphere and ellipsoid of revolution appropriate to a 
uniaxal crystal. The two sheets touch one another at the points a? = 0, y == 0, 
z^±a. If c> a, as in Iceland spar, the ellipsoid is external to the sphere. 
On the other hand, if c < a, as in quartz, the ellipsoid is internal. 

We have seen that when the wave-front is parallel to the circular sections 
of (3), the two wave-velocities coincide. Thus in (7), if a®, 6®, & be in descend- 
ing order of magnitude, we have m = 0, v = 6 ; so that 

Z® _ w® _ 1 


Fig. 24. 



( 23 ) 
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In general, if B, & be the angles which the normal to the actual wave- 
front makes with the optic axes, it may be proved that the difference of the 
squares of the two roots of (7) is given by 

= (a® — c*) sin ^ sin ^ (24) 

In a uniaxal ciystal the optic axes coincide with the axis of symmetry, and 
there is no distinction between ff and 

Since waves in a biaxal crystal propagated along either optic axis have but 
one velocity, it follows that tangent planes to the wave-surface, perpendicular 
to these directions, touch both sheets of the surface. It may be proved 
further that each plane touches the surface not merely at two, but at an 
infinite number of points which lie upon a circle. 

The directions of the optic axes, and the angle included between them, 
are found frequently to vaiy with the colour of the light. Such a variation 
is to be expected, in view of dispersion, which renders functions of the 

wave-length. 

A knowledge of the form of the wave-surface determines in all cases the 
law of refraction acconiing to the construction of Huygens. We will suppose 
for simplicity that the first medium is air, and that the surface of separation 
between the media is plane. The incident wave-front at any moment of 
time cuts the surface of separation in a straight line. On this line take any 
point, and with it as centre construct the wave-surface in the second medium 
corresponding to a ceitain interval of time. At the end of this interval the 
trace of the incident wave-front upon the surface will hav(^ advanced to a new 
position, parallel to the former. Planes drawn through this line so as to touch 
the wave-surface give the positions of the refi’acte^d wavcvfronts. None other 
could satisfy the two conditions — (1) that the refrjicted wave-front should 
move within the crystal with the normal velocity suitable to its direction, 
and (2) that the traces of the incident and refracted waves upon the surface 
of separation should move together. The nonnal to a refracted wave lies 
necessarily in the plane of incidence, but the refracted ray, coinciding with 
the radius vector of the wave-surface, in general deviates from it. In most 
cases it is sufficient to attend to the wave-normal. 

As in total reflexion by simply refracting media, it may happen that no 
tangent planes can be dmwn to satisfy the prescribed conditions, or that but 
one such can be drawn. 

When the crystal is uniaxal, one wave is refracted according to the 
ordinary law of Snell. The accuracy of both the sphere and the ellipsoid 
of the Huygenian construction has been fully verified by modem obser- 
vations*. 

* Stokes, Proe, Roy. Soc, Vol. xx. p. 448, 1872; Giazebrook, Phil. Trans. 1880, p. 421; 
Hastings, Amer. Jour. Jan. 1888. 
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The simplest case of uftiaxal refraction is when the axis of the crystal is 
perpendicular to the plane of incidence, with respect to which every thing 
then becomes symmetrical. The section of the wave-surface with which we 
have to deal reduces to two concentric circles ; so that both waves are refracted 
according to the ordinary law, though of course with different indices. 

In biaxal crystals one wave follows the ordinary law of refraction, if the 
plane of incidence coincide with a principal plane of the crystal. This 
consequence of his theory was verified by Fresnel himself, and subsequently 
by Rudberg and othei*s. But the most remarkable phenomena of biaxal 
refraction are undoubtedly those discovered by Hamilton and Lloyd, generally 
known as conical refraction. 


In general there are two refracted rays, corresponding to two distinct 
waves. But the refracted waves coalesce when they are perpendicular to 
either optic axis, and (as we have seen) this wave totiches the wave-surface 
along a circle. Thus corresponding to one wave direction there are an 
infinite number of rays, lying upon a cone. The division of a single incident 
ray into a cone of refracted rays is called internal conical refraction. If the 
second facie of the crystal is parallel to the first, each refi'acted ray resumes 
on emergence its original direction, so that the emergent bundle forms a 
hollow cylinder. 

External conical refraction depends upon the singular points in the 
principal plane of zx, where the two sheets of the surface cross one another 
(Fig. 24). At such a point (P) an infinite number of tangent planes may 
be drawn to the surface, and each of the perpendiculars from 0 represents a 
wave direction, coiresponding to the single ray OP, On emergence these 
waves will be differently refracted; and thus con'esponding to a single 
internal ray there are an infinite number of external rays, lying upon a cone. 

It has already been admitted that the dynamical foundations of Fresnel's 
theory are unsound; and it must be added that the rigorous theory of 
crystalline solids investigated by Cauchy and Green does not readily lend 
itself to the explanation of Fresnel's laws of double refraction. On this 
subject the reader should consult Prof. Stokes's Report. Sir W. Thomson 
has recently shown that an originally isotropic medium, pressed unequally 
in different directions, may be so constituted as to vibrate in accordance with 
Fresnel's laws. 


It may perhaps be worth while to remark that the equations, analogous 
to (2) § 24, which lead to these laws are 


dP 


dx 






(25) 


* On Oanohy’s and Green’s Doctrine of Extraneous Force to explain dynamically Fresnel’s 
Kinematics of Double Refraction,’* Phil, Mag, Feb. 1888. 
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where «, 6, c are the principal wave-velocities. If we here assume 

0je^ * p/j)o = , 

and substitute in (26), the condition of transversality leads at once to the 
desired results. But the equations (25) are not applicable to the vibrations 
of a crystalline solid. 

In the electromagnetic theory double refraction is attributed to aeolotropic 
inductive capacity, and appears to olfer no particular difficulty. 

If the present position of the theory of double refraction is still somewhat 
unsatisfactory, it must be remembered that the uncertainty does not affect 
the general principle. Almost any form of wave-theory involving transverse 
vibrations will explain the leading phenomenon, viz., the bifui-cation of the 
ray. It is safe to predict that when ordinary refraction is well understood 
there will be little further trouble over double refraction. 

The wave-velocity is not the only property of light rendered unsym- 
metrical by crystalline structure. In many cases the two polarized rays 
are subject to a different rate of absorption. Tourmalines and other crystals 
may be prepared in plates of such thickness that one ray is sensibly stopped 
and the other sensibly transmitted, and will then serve as polarizing (or 
analysing) apparatus. Although for practical purposes NicoFs prisms (Light, 
Enc. Brit. Vol. xiv. p. 612) are usually to be preferred, the phenomenon of 
double absorption is of great theoretical interest. The explanation is doubtless 
closely connected with that of double refraction. 


§ 22. Colours of Crystalline Plates. 

When polarized light is transmitted through a moderately thin plate of 
doubly refracting crystal, and is then analysed, e.g., with a Nicol, brilliant 
colours are often exhibited, analogous in their character to the tints of 
Newton*s scale. With his usual acuteness, Young at once attributed these 
colours to interference between the ordinary and extraordinary waves, and 
showed that the thickness of crystal required to develop a given tint, inversely 
proportional to the doubly refracting power, was in agreement with this view. 
But the complete explanation, demanding a fuller knowledge of the laws of 
interference of polarized light, was reserved for Fresnel and Arago. The 
subject is one which admits of great development*; but the interest turns 
principally upon the beauty of the effects, and upon the facility with which 
many of them may be obtained in experiment. We must limit oui^elves to a 
brief treatment of one or two of the simpler cases. 


See Verdei’s Legom, Vol. u. 
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The incident vibration being plane-polarized, we will suppose that its 
plane makes an angle a with the principal plane of the crystal On entering 
the crystal it is accordingly resolved into the two components represented by 

cos a cos <f)j sin a cos <f>, where ^ = iTri/r, 

In traversing the crystal both waves are retarded, but we are concerned 
only with the difference of the retardations. Denoting the difference by p, we 
may take as the expressions of the waves on emergence 

cos a cos (f), sin a cos ((f> - p). 

It may be remarked that, in the absence of dispersion^ p would be inversely 
proportional to X ; but in fact there are many cases where it deviates greatly 
jfrom this laAv. 

Now let the plane of analysation be inclined at the angle y8 to that of 
primitive polariziition (Fig. 25). Then for the sum of the two resolved 
components we have 

cos a cos (a — ^8) cos <f> 4* sin a sin (a ~ /3) cos (4> - p), 
of which the intensity is 

(cos a cos (a — /3) + sin a sin (a — 13) cos pY 4* sin^ a sin® (a — )8) sin® ^ 

= cos® y8 — sin 2a sin 2 (a — /3) sin® ^p. . . .(1) 

If in (1) we write )8 4* in place of /J, we get 

sin® /3 4- sin 2a sin 2 (a — /3) sin® ^p ; (2) 

and we notice that the sum of (1) and (2) is unity under all circumstances. 
The effect of rotating the analyser through is thus always to transform 
the tint into its complementary. The two complemen- 
tary tints may be seen at the same time if we employ ‘*^5* 

a double-image prism. In the absence of an analyser 
we may regard the two images as superposed, and there 
is no colour. 

These expressions may be applied at once to the 
explanation of the colours of thin plates of mica or 
selenite. In this case the retardation p is propoi-tional 
to the thickness, and approximately independent of the 
precise direction of the light, supposed to be nearly perpendicular to the plate, 
viz,, nearly parallel to a principal axis of the crystal. 

The most important cases are when ^ == 0, /9 = In the latter the field 
would be dark were the plate removed ; and the actual intensity is 

sin® 2a sin® Jp (3) 

The composition of the light is thus independent of the azimuth of the’ 
plate (a); but the intensity varies greatly, vanishing four times during the 
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complete revolution. The greatest brightness occurs when the principal 
plane bisects the angle between the planes of polarization and analysis. 
If ^ « 0, the light is complementaiy to that represented by (3). 

If two plates be superposed, the retardations are added if the azimuths 
correspond ; but they are subtracted if one plate be rotated relatively to the 
other through 90®. It is thus possible to obtain colour by the superposition 
of two nearly similar plates, although they may be too thick to answer the 
purpose separately. 

If dispersion be neglected, the law of the colours in (3) is the same as 
that of the reflected tints of Newton’s scale. The thicknesses of the plates of 
mica (acting by double refraction) and of air required to give the same colour 
are as 400 : 1. When a plate is too thick to show colour, its action may be 
analysed with the aid of a spectroscope. 

Still thicker plates may be caused to exhibit colour, if the direction of the 
light within them makes but a small angle with an optic axis. Let us suppose 
that a plate of Iceland spar, or other uniaxal crystal (except quartz), cut 
perpendicularly to the axis, is interposed betw^een the polarizing and analysing 
apparatus, and that the latter is so turned that the field is originally dark. 
The ray which passes perpendicularly is not doubly refracted, so that the 
centre of the field remains dark. At small angles to the optic axis the 
relative retardation is evidently proportional to the square of the inclination, 
so that the colours arc disposed in concentric rings. But the intensity is not 
the same at the various parts of the circumference. In the plane of polari- 
zation and in the perpendicular plane there is no double refraction, or rather 
one of the refracted rays vanishes. Along the corresponding lines in the field 
of view there is no revival of light, and the ring system is seen to be traversed 
by a black cross. 

In many crystals the influence of dispersion is sufficient to sensibly 
modify the proportionality of p to \. In one variety of uniaxal apophyllite 
Herschel found the rings nearly achromatic, indicating that p was almost 
independent of A. Under these circumstances a much larger number of rings 
than usual became visible. 

In biaxal ciystals, cut so that the surfaces are equally inclined to the 
optic axes, the rings take the form of lemniscates. 

A medium originally isotropic may acquire the doubly refracting property 
under the influence of strain ; and, if the strain be homogeneous, the conditions 
are optically identical with those found in a natural crystal. The principal 
axes of the wave-surface coincide with those of strain. If the strain be sym- 
metrical, the medium is optically uniaxal. In general, if P, Q, R be the 
principal stresses, the difference of velocities for waves propagated parallel 
to P is evidently proportional to (P — Q), and so on. 
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More often it happens that the strain is not homogeneous. Even then 
the small parts may be compared to crystals, but the optical constants vary 
from point to point. The comparatively feeble doubly refracting power thus 
developed in glass may best be made evident by the production of the colours 
of polarized light. Thus, in an experiment due to Brewster, a somewhat 
stout slab of gliiss, polished on the edges, is inteiposed between crossed 
Nicols. When the slab is bent in a plane perpendicular to that of vision, a 
revival of light takes place along the edges, where the elongation and 
contraction is greatest. If the width (in the direction of vision) be sufficient, 
the effect may be increased until the various colours of Newton s scale are 
seen. These coloiirs vary from point to point of the thickness in the plane of 
bending, the “ neutral axis ” remaining dark. The optic axis, being every- 
where coincident with the direction of elongation (or contraction), is parallel 
to the length of the slab. To this direction the plane of polarization should 
be inclined at about 45*". 

The condition of internal strain is not necessarily due to forces applied 
from without. Thus, if glass originally free from strain bo unequally heated, 
the accompanying expansions give rise to internal strains which manifest 
themselves in polarized light. If the heating be moderate, so as not to 
approach the 8t)ftening point, the state of ease is recovered upon cooling, and 
the double refraction disappears. But if the local temperature be raised 
further, the hot parts may relieve themselves of the temporary strain, and 
then upon cooling they and other parts may be left in a condition of 
permanent strain. Sudden cooling of glass heated to the softening point 
leads to a similar result. The outer parts harden while the interior is still at 
a higher temperature, so that, when the whole is cooled down, the outside, 
being as it were too large for the inside, is in a condition of radial tension 
and circumferential compression. An examination in polarized light shows 
that the strains thus occasioned arc often very severe. If any small j)art be 
relieved by fracture from the constraint exercised upon it by the remainder, 
the doubly refracting property almost or wholly disappears. In this respect 
unannealed glass differs essentially from a crystal, all parts of which are 
similar and independent. It may be remarked that it is difficult to find large 
pieces of glass so free from internal strain as to show no revival of light when 
examined between crossed Nicols. 

§ 23. Rotatory Polarization. 

In general a polarized ray travelling along the axis of a uniaxal crystal 
undergoes no change ; but it was observed by Arago that, if quartz be used 
in this experiment, the plane of polarization is found to be rotated through 
an angle proportional to the thickness of ciystal traversed. The subject was 
further studied by Biot, who ascertained that the rotation due to a given 
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thickness is inversely as the square of the wave-length of the light, thus 
varying very rapidly with the colour. In some specimens of quartz (called 
in consequence right-handed) the rotation is to the right, while in others it 
is to the left. Equal thicknesses of right- and left-handed quartz may thus 
compensate one another. 

Fresnel has shown that the rotation of the plane may be interpreted as 
indicating a different velocity of propagation of the two circularly-polarized 
components into which plane-polarized light may always be resolved. In 
ordinary media the right- and left-handed circularly-polarized rays travel at 
the same speed, and at any stage of their progress recompound a ray 
rectilinearly-polarized in a fixed direction. But it is otherwise if the 
velocities of propagation of the circular components be even slightly different. 


The first circularly-polarized wave may be expressed by 

= r cos {nt - Ai z), = r sin (nt - kiz) ; (1) 

and the second (of equal amplitude) by 

fa «= r cos (nt — = — r sin (nt -k^z) (2) 

The resultant of (1) and (2) is 


f = 4- fa = 2r cos ^ (A ?2 - *i) 2 : . cos [nt - \ (k, + k,) , 

^ = 2rsini(^r2-*,)^.cos {nt-\{ki^k^z ] ; 

BO that 


= tan i (^•2 - * 1 ) z (3) 

which shows that for any fixed value of z the light is plane-polarized. The 
direction of this plane, however, varies with z. Thus, if i;/f = tan so that 6 
gives the angular position of the plane in reference to f, we have 

^ s= ^ — A?i) 2 ^, (4) 


indicating a rotation proportional to z. The quantities ki, are inversely as 
the wave-lengths of the two circular components for the same periodic time. 
When the relative retardation amounts to an entire period, (A :2 — A:j)z=: 27 r, 
and then, by (4), ^ « tt. The revolution of the plane through two right 
angles restores the original state of polarization. In quartz the rotation is 
very rapid, amounting in the case of yellow light to about 24“ for each 
millimetre traversed. 

It is interesting to observe with what a high degree of accuracy the 
comparison of the velocities of the two waves can be effected. If the plane 
of polarization be determined to one minute of angle, a relative retardation of 
X/10800 is made manifest. If I be the thickness traversed, v and -f Sv the 
two velocities, the illative retardation is IBv/v, To take an example, suppose 
that i « 20 inches, inch ; so that if Sv/v exceed 10“®, the fact might 

be detected [inch ='^^•54 cm.] 
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In quartz the rotation of the plane depends upon the crystalline structure, 
but there are many liquids, oil of turpentine and common syrup, which 
exhibit a like effect. In such cases the rotation is of course independent of 
the direction of the light; it must be due to some peculiarity in the 
constitution of the molecules. 

A remarkable connexion has becui observed between the rotatory property 
and the crystalline form. Thus Herschel found that in many specimens the 
right-handed and left-handed varieties of quartz could be distinguished by 
the disposition of certain subordinate faces. The crystals of opposite kinds 
are symmetrical in a certain sense, but are yet not mperposable. The 
difference is like that between otherwise similar right- and left-handed 
screws. The researches of Pasteur upon the rotatory jiroperties of tartaric 
acid have opened up a new and most intei'esting field of chemistry. At that 
time two isomeric varieties were known, — ordinary tartaric acid, which 
rotates to the right, and racemic acid, which is optically inactive, properties 
of the acids shared also by the salts. Pasteur found that the crystals of 
tartaric acid and of the tartrates possessed a right-handed structure, and 
endeavoured to discover corresponding bodies with a left-handed structure. 
After many trials crystallizations of the double racemate of soda and ammonia 
were obtained, including crystals of opposite kinds. A selection of the 
right-handed specimens yielded ordinary dextro- tartaric acid, while a similar 
selection of the hjft-handed crystals gave a new variety — Isevo-tartaric acid, 
rotating the plane of polfirization to the left in the same degree as oidinary 
tartaric acid rotates it to the right. A mixture in equal proportions of the 
two kinds of tartaric acid, which differ scarcely at all in their chemical 
properties*, reconstitutes racemic acid. 

The possibility of inducing the rotatory property in bodies otherwise free 
from it was one of the finest of Faraday’s discoveries. He found that, if 
heavy gUiss, bisulphide of carbon, &c., are placed in a magnetic field, a ray of 
polarized light, propagated along the lines of magnetic force, suffers rotation. 
The laws of the phenomenon were carefully studied by Verdet, whose 
conclusions may be summed up by saying that in a given medium the 
rotation of the plane for a ray proceeding in any direction is proportional to 
the difference of magnetic potential at the initial and final points. In 
bisulphide of carbon, at 18"* and for a difference of potential equal to unity 
c. G. s., the rotation of the plane of polarization of a I'ay of soda light is 
*04202 minute of angle f. 

A very important distinction should be noted between the magnetic 
rotation and that natural to quartz, syrup, &c. In the latter the rotation is 

* It would seem that the two varieties could be chemically distinguished only by their 
relations with bodies themselves right-handed or left-handed. 

t PhiL Tram. 1885, p. 348. [Vol. n. p. 877.] 
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always right-handed or always left-handed with respect to the direction of 
the ray. Hence when the ray is reversed the absolute direction of rotation 
is reversed also. A ray which traverses a plate of quartz in one direction, 
and then after reflexion traverses the same thickness again in the opposite 
direction, recovers its original plane of polarization. It is quite otherwise 
with the rotation under magnetic force. In this case the rotation is in the 
Siune absolute direction even though the ray be revenjied. Hence, if a ray be 
reflected backwards and forwards any number of times along a line of 
magnetic foi’ce, the rotations due to the several passages arc all accumulated. 
The non-reversibility of light in a magnetized medium proves the case to be 
of a very exceptional character, and (as was argued by Thomson) indicates 
that the magnetized medium is itself in rotatory motion independently of the 
propagation of light thi-ough it*. 

The importance of polarimetric determinations has led to the contrivance 
of various forms of apparatus adapted to the s])ecial requirements of the case. 
If the light be bright enough, fairly accurate measurements may be made by 
merely rotating a Nicol until the field appears dark. Probably the best form 
of analyser, when white light is used and the plane is the same for all the 
coloured components, is the Jelletf, formed by the combination of two 
portions of Iceland spar. By this instrument the field of view is dupli(;ated, 
and the setting is effected by turning it until the two portions of the field, 
much reduced in brightness, appear eqiwiUy dark. A similar result is attained 
in the Laurent, which, however, is only applicable to homogeneous light. 
In this apparatus, advantage is taken of the action of a half-wave plate. In 
passing such a plate the plane of jxdarization is fis it wc^e reflected by the 
principal section, that is, rotated until it makes the same angle with the 
principal section as at first, but upon the further side. The plate covers 
only half of the field of view, and the eye is focused upon the dividing edge. 
The planes of polarization of the two halves of the field are different, unless 
the original plane be parallel (or peipendicular) to the principal section. In 
the Laurent analyser the half-wave plate is rigidly combined with a Nicol in 
such a position that the principal section of the latter makes a small but 
finite angle with that of the plate. The consequence is that the two halves 
of the field of view cannot be blackened simultaneously, but are rendered 
equally dark when the instrument is so turned that the principal section of 
the plate is parallel to the plane of original polarization, which is also that 
of the uncovered half of the field. A slight rotation in either direction 
darkens one half of the field and brightens the other half. 

In another form of “ half-shade polarimeter, invented by Poynting, the 
half-wave plate of the Laurent is dispensed with, a small rotation of one half 

♦ MaxwelPs Electricity and Magnetim^ Vol. n. chap. xxi. 

t A description is given in Glazebrook’s Physical Optics, London 1863. 
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of the field with respect to the other half being obtained by quartz (cut 
perpendicularly to the axis) or by syrup. In the simplest construction the 
syrup is contained in a small cell with parallel glass sides, and the division 
into two parts is effected by the insertion of a small piece of plate glass 
about inch thick, a straight edge of which forms the dividing line. If the 
syrup be strong, the difference of thickness of inch gives a relative 
rotation of about 2°. In this arrangement the sugar cell is a fixture, and 
only the Nicol rotates. The reading of the divided circle corresponds to the 
mean of the planes for the two halves of the field, and this of course differs 
from the original position of the plane before entering the sugar. This 
circumstance is usually of no impoi*tance., the object being to detennine the 
rotation of the plane of polarization when some of the conditions are altered. 

A discussion of the ticcuracy obtainable in polarimetry will be found in 
a recent paper by Lippich*. 

In Soleirs apparatus, designed for practical use in the estimation of the 
strength of sugar solutions, the rotation due to the sugar is compensated by 
a wcjdge of quartz. Two wedges, one of right-handed and the other of left- 
handed quartz, may be fitted together, so that a movement of the combination 
in either direction increases the thickness of one variety traversed and 
diminishes that of the other. The linear movement reejuired to compensate 
the introduction of a tube of syrup measures the quantity of sugar present. 

§ 24. Di/namical Theory of Diffraction. 

The explanation of diffraction phenomena given by Fresnel and his 
followers is independent of special views as to the nature of the ether, at 
least in its main features ; but in the absence of a more complete foundation 
it is impossible to treat rigorously the mode of action of a 8oli<l obstacle such 
as a screen. The full solution of problems of this kind is scarcely to be 
expected. Even in the much simpler case of sound, where we know what we 
have to deal with, the mathematical difficulties are formidable; and we are not 
able to solve even such an apparently elementary question as the transmission 
of sound past a rigid infinitely thin plane screen, bounded by a straight edge f, 
or perforated with a circular aperture. But, without entering upon matters 
of this kind, we may inquire in what manner a primary wave may be resolved 
into elementary secondary waves, and in particular as to the law of intensity 
and polarization in a secondary wave iis dependent upon its direction of 
propagation, and upon the character as regards polarization of the primary 
wave. This question is treated by Stokes in his Dynamical Theory of 
Diffraction on the basis of the elastic solid theory. 

* Wien. Ber. Lxxxv. 9th Feb. 1882, See also Phil. Tram. 1885, p. 860. [Vol. n. p. 378.] 
t [1901. We owe to Sommerfeld some advance in this direction.] 
t Comb. Phil. Tram. Vol. ix. p. 1 ; Stokes’ Collected Papers^ Vol. ii. p. 248. 
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Let a>, y, ehe the coordinates of any particle of the medium in its natural 
state, and tf, f the displacements of the same particle at the end of time t, 
measured in the directions of the three axes respectively. Then the first of 
the equations of motion may be put under the form 




= 6 “ 


df dzV ^ dx \dx dy dz) ’ 


Put for shortness 


•(1) 


where a* and 6* denote the two arbitrary constants. 

dx^dy^dz ’ **" 

and represent by the quantity multiplied by If. According to this 
notation, the three equations of motion are 




•(2) 


It is to be observed that S denotes the dilatation of volume of the clement 
situated at {x, y, z). In the limiting case in which the medium is regarded 
as absolutely incompressible i vanishes ; but, in order that equations (2) may 
preserve their generality, we must suppose a at the same time to become 
infinite, and replace a^S by a new function of the coordinates. 


These equations simplify very much in their application to plane waves. 
If the ray be parallel to OZ, and the direction of vibration parallel to OZ, we 
have f = 0, 97 = 0, while f is a function of x and t only. Equation (1) and the 
first pair of equations (2) are thus satisfied identically. The third equation 
gives 


di^ da?’ 


( 3 ) 


of which the solution is 


( 4 ) 

where /is an arbitrary function. 

The question as to the law of the secondary waves is thus answered by 
Stokes. “ Let f = 0, 17 = 0, f «/ (6t — a;) be the displacements corresponding 
to the incident light ; let 0 i be any point in the plane P (of the wave-front), 
dS an element of that plane adjacent to 0 i ; and consider the disturbance due 
to that portion only of the incident disturbance which passes continually 
across dS. Let 0 be any point in the medium situated at a distance firom 
the point 0 i which is large in comparison with the length of a wave; let 
OiO *» r, and let this line make an angle & with the direction of propagation 
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of the incident light, or the axis of a?, and (f> with the direction of vibration, 
or axis of z. Then the displacement at 0 will take place in a direction 
perj)endicular to OjO, and lying in the plane ZOyP\ and, if be the 
displacement at 0, reckoned positive in the direction nearest to that in which 
the incident vibrations are reckoned positive, 

- '>')■ 

In particular, if 

9*7r 

/ (6^ — ;r) = c sin — (6^ — a), (5) 

we shall have 

f ' = (1 -f cos 6) sin 0 cos — {hi — r) (6) ** 

It is then verified that, after integration with respect to dS, (6) gives the 
same disturbance as if the primary wave had been supposed to pass on 
unbroken. 

The occurrence of sin </> as a factor in (6) shows that the relative 
intensities of tlu^ j)rimary light and of that diffracted in the direction 0 
depend upon the condition of the former as regards polarization. If the 
direction of primary vibration be peipendicular to the plane of diffraction 
(containing both primary and secondary rays), sin <^ = 1 ; but, if the primary 
vibration be in th(^ plane of diffraction, sin = cos 0. This result was 
employed by Stokes as a criterion of the direction of vibration; and his 
experiments, conducted with gratings, led him to the conclusion that the 
vibrations of polarized light are executed in a direction perpendicular to the 
plane of polarization. 

The factor (1 -f- cos 0) shows in what manner the secondary disturbance 
depends upon the direction in which it is propagated with respect to the 
front of the primary wave. 

If, as suffices for all practical puiposes, we limit the application of the 
formula? to points in advance of the plane at which the wave is supposed to 
be broken up, we may use simpler methods of resolution than that above 
considered. It appears indeed that the purely mathematical question has no 
definite answer. In illustration of this the analogous problem for sound may 
be referred to. Imagine a flexible lamina to be introduced so as to coincide 
with the plane at which resolution is to be effected. The introduction of the 
lamina (supposed to be devoid of inertia) will make no difference to the 
propagation of plane parallel sonorous waves through the position which it 
occupies. At every point the motion of the lamina will be the same as 
would have occurred in its absence, the pressure of the waves impinging from 
behind being just what is required to generate the waves in front. Now it is 
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evident that the aerial motion in front of the lamina is determined by what 
happens at the lamina without regard to the cause of the motion there 
existing. Whether the necessary forces are due to aerial pressures acting 
on the rear, or to forces directly impressed from without, is a matter 
of indifference. The conception of the lamina leads immediately to two 
schemes, according to which a primar^^ wave may be supposed to be broken 
up. In the first of these the element dS, the effect of which is to be 
estimated, is supposed to execute its actual motion, while every otluu* 
element of the plane lamina is maintained at rest. The resulting aerial 
motion in front is readily calculated*; it is symmetrical with respect to the* 
origin, i.e., independent of 0. When the sectmdary disturbance thus obtained 
is integrated with respect to dS over the entire plane of th<* lamina, tlu* 
result is necessarily the same as would have been obtained had the primary 
wave been supposed to pass on without resolution, for* this is precisely the 
motion generated when every element of the lamina vibrates with a common 
motion, equal to that attributed to dS, The only assumption luuv involved 
is the evidently legitimate one that, when two systems of variously distri- 
buted motion at the lamina ar‘e superposerl, the {*oiTesponding motions in 
Iront are superposed also. 

The method of resolution just descr*ibed is the simplovst, but it is only one 
of an indefinite number that might be pr’oposed, and which are all equally 
legitimate, so long as th(^ (juestion is regarded as a merely mathematical one, 
without reference to the physical jrropeiiies of actual scr*eens. If, irrstead of 
supposing the motion at d^ to Ire that of the primary wave, and to be zero 
elsewhere, we suppose the force operative over the element dH of the lamina 
to be that corresponding to the primary wave, and to vanish elsewher*e, we 
obtain a secondary wave following quite a different lawf. In this case the 
motion in different dir-ections varies as cos 6, vanishing at right angles to 
the direction of propagation of the primary wave. Her*e again, on integration 
over the emtire lamina, the aggregate effect of the secondary waves is 
necessarily the same as that of the primary. 

In order to apply these ideas to the investigation of the secondary wave 
of light, we require the solution of a problem, first treated by Stokes^, viz., 
the determination of the motion in an infinitely extended elastic solid due 
to a locally applied periodic force. If we suppose that the force impressed 
upon the element of mass Ddxdydz is 

DZdxdydz, 

being eveiywhere parallel to the axis of Z, the only change required in our 
equations (1), (2) is the addition of the terai Z to the second member of the 
third equation (2). In the forced vibration, now under consideration, Z, and 

• Theory of Sounds g 278. t 1‘OC, cit, equation (10). 

X Loc. cit, §§,27—80. 
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the quantities 17, f, B expressing the resulting motion, are to be supposed 
propoitional to where — and r being the periodic 

time. Under these circumstances the double differentiation with respect to t 
of any quantity is equivalent to multiplication by the factor — w®, and thus 
our equations take the form 

+ n^)rf + (a“ — b‘) ^ 



It will now be convenient to introduce the quantities cr, , ©* 2 , ©«, which 
express the rotations of the elements of the medium round axes parallel to 
those of coordinates, in accordance with the equations 




-1 («) 


^ dy dx ’ ^ dz dy* dx dz ‘ 

In terms of these we obtain from (7), by differentiation and subtraction, 


-f H“) '0J3 = 0 'j 

+ rd) ©1 = dZjdy i (9) 

(6“ V'-* -f n^) ©2 == — dZjdx j 


©..{ = 0 . 


The first of equations (9) gives 
For ©I we have 


( 10 ) 

( 11 )* 


where r is the distance between the element dxdydz and the point where ©1 
is estimated, and 

k^nlh = 2irl\, ( 12 ) 

\ being the wave-length. 

We will now introduce the supposition that the force Z acts only within 
a small space of volume T, situated at {x, y, z), and for simplicity suppose 
that it is at the origin of coordinates that the rotations are to be estimated. 
Integrating by parts in (11), we get 



in which the integrated terms at the limits vanish, Z being finite only within 
the region T, Thus 


This solution may be verified in the same manner as Poisson’s theorem, in which A;=s0. 
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Since the dimensions of T are supposed to be very small in comparison with X, 
the factor is sensibly constant; so that, if Z stand for the mean 
value of Z over the volume T, we may write 


/fZ y d /e 
47r6^ * r * dr \ 


In like manner we find 


Z X d 

r ) 


From (10), (18), (14) we see that, as might have been expected, the rotation 
at any point is about an axis perpendicular both to the direction of the force 
and to the line joining the point to the source of disturbanct^ If the 
resultant rotation bo -cr, we have 

^^TZ y(^ + jf) d ^ TZ m\ (f > d 


4f7rb^ * '/• ' dr \ r J 47r6- dr \ r / ' 

(p denoting the angle between r and z. In difierentiating with respect 

to r, we may neglect the term divided by as altogether insensible, kr being 
ail exceedingly great (piantity at any moderate distance from the origin of 
disturbance. Thus 

ik . TZ sin <f) , 



which completely determines the rotation at any j)oint. For a disturbing 
force of given integral magnitude it is seen to be everywhere about an axis 
perpendicular to r and to the direction of the force, and in magnitude 
dependent only upon the angle (<^) between these two directions and upon 
the distance (r). 

The intensity of light is, however, more usually expressed in terms of the 
actual displacement in the jilane of the wave. This displacement, which we 
may denote by f is in the plane containing z and r, and perjiendicular to 
the latter. Its connexion with w is expressed by tsr = d^'jdr ; so that 

inb^ —1^’ 

where the factor is restored. 

Retaining only the real part of (16), we find, as the result of a local 
application of force equal to 

DTZconnt, (17) 

the disturbance expressed by 


_ TZ sin ^ cos {nt -kr) 

^ “ "47r6* 
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The occurrence of sin ^ shows that there is no disturbance radiated in 
the direction of the force, a feature which might have been anticipated from 
considerations of symmetry. 

We will now apply (18) to the investigation of a law of secondary 
disturbance, when a primary wave 

f = sin {nt — kar) (19) 

is supposed to be broken up in passing the plane x = 0. The first step is to 
calculate the force which represents the reaction between the parts of the 
medium separated by x = 0. The force operative upon the positive half is 
parallel to OZ, and of amount per unit of area equal to 

- ¥Dd^jdx = b^kD cos nt ; 

and to this force acting over the whole of the plane the actual motion on the 
positive side may be conceived to be due. The secondary disturbance 
corresponding to the element dS of the plane may be supposed to be that 
caused by a force r)f the above magnitude acting over dS and vanishing 
elsewhere ; and it only remains to examine what the result of such a force 
would be. 

Now it is evident that the force in question, suj:)posed to act upon the 
positive half only of the medium, produces just double of the effect that 
would be caused by the same force if the medium were undivided, and on 
the latter supposition (being also localized at a point) it comes under the 
head already considered. According to (18), the effect of the force acting at 
dS parallel to OZ, and of amount equal to 

2b^kD dS cos nt, 

will be a disturbance 

cos (nt-kr), (20) 

regard being had to (12). This therefore expresses the secondary dis- 
turbance at a distance r and in a direction making an angle <f) with OZ (the 
direction of primary vibration) due to the element dS of the wave-front. 

The proportionality of the secondary disturbance to sin <f> is common to 
the present law and to that given by Stokes, but here there is no dependence 
upon the angle 0 between the primary and secondary rays. The occurrence 
of the factor and the necessity of supposing the phase of the 

secondary wave accelerated by a quarter of an undulation, were first 
established by Archibald Smith, as the result of a comparison between the 
primary wave, supposed to pass on without resolution, and the integrated 
effect of all the secondary waves (§ 10). The oceiirrence of fiictors such as 
sin <l>, or ^ (1 -f cos 6), in the expression of the secondary wave has no 
influence upon the result of the integration, the effects of all the elements 
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for which the factors differ appreciably from unity being destroyed by mutual 
interference. 

The choice between various methods of resolution, all mathematically 
admissible, would be guided by physical considerations respecting the mode 
of action of obstacles. Thus, to refer again to the acoustical analogue in 
which plane waves are incident upon a perforated rigid screen, the circum- 
stances of the case are best represented by the first method of resolution, 
leading to symmetrical secondary waves, in which the normal motion is 
supposed to be zero ovcu* the imperforated parts. Indeed, if the aperture is 
very small, this method gives the correct result, save as to a (‘onstant factor. 
In like manner our present law (20) would apply to the kind of obstruction 
that would be caused by an actual physical division of the elastic nunlium, 
extending over the whole of the arc^a supposed to be occupied by the 
intercepting screen, but of course not extending to the parts supposed to be 
perforated. In the present . state <»f our ignorance this law seems to be at 
least as plausible as any other. 


§ 25. The Diffractiou of Light hy Small Particles, 

The theory of the diffraction, dispemion, or scattering of light by small 
particles, as it has variously been called, is of importance, not only from its 
bearings upon fundamental optical hypotheses, but oii act^ount (»f its appli- 
cation to explain thc^ origin and nature of the light from the sky. The view, 
suggested by Newton and advocatinl in m(»re recent times by such authorities 
as Herschel* and Clausiusf, that thc^ light of the sky is a blue of the first 
order reflected from aqueous particles, was connected with the then prevalent 
notion that the suspended moisture of clouds and mists was in the form of 
vesicles or bubbles. Experiments such as thos(‘ of BriickeJ: pointed to a 
different conclusion. When a weak alcohcdic solution of mastic is agitated 
with water, the precipitated gum scattem a blue light, obviously similar in 
chamcter to that from the sky. Not only would it be unreasonable to 
attribute a vesicular structure to the mastic, but (as Briicke remarked) the 
dispersed light is much richer in quality than the blue of the first order. 
Another point of gre^at importance is well brought out in the experiments of 
Tyndall § upon clouds precipitated by the chemical action of light. Whenever 
the jmrticles are sufficiently fine, the light emitted laterally is blue in colour, 
and, in a direction perpendicular to the incident beam, is completely polarized. 

About the colour there can be no primd facie difficulty ; for, as soon as 
the question is raised, it is seen that the standard of linear dimension, with 

^ Article ** Light,” Enc, Metrop, 1830, § 1143. 

t Pogg, Ann. Vols. lxxii. lxxvi. lxxxviii. ; Crelle, Vols. xxxiv. xxxvi. 

t Pogg* Am. VoL Lxxxm, § P4i7. Mag. [4], Vol. oxxxvn. p. 888. 
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reference to which the particles are called small, is the wave-length of light, 
and that a given set of particles would (on any conceivable view as to their 
inode of action) produce a continually increasing disturbance as we pass along 
the spectrum towards the more refrangible end. 

On the other hand, that the direction of complete polarization should be 
independent of the refracting power of the matter composing the cloud has 
been considered mysteritiiis. Of coui*se, on the theory of thin plates, this 
direction would be determined by Brewster ’wS law ; but, if the particles of 
foreign matter are small in all their dimensions, the circumstances are 
materially different from those under which Brewst(*r\s law is applicable. 

The investigation of this question upon the elastic solid theory will 
depend upon how we suppose the solid to vary fron) ont^ optical medium to 
another. The slower propagation of light in glass or wattu' than in aii‘ or 
vacuum may be attributed to a greater density, or to a less rigidity, in the 
former case ; or we may adopt the more complicated supposition that both 
these quantities vary, subject only to the condition which restricts the j*atio 
of velocities to equality with the known refractive index. It will presently 
appear that the original hypothesis of Fresnel, that the rigidity remains the 
same in both media, is the only one that can be reconciled with the facts ; 
and we will therefore investigate upon tliis basis tin* nature of the secondary 
waves dispersed by small particles. 

Conceive a beam of plane-polarized light to mov(^ among a number of 
particles, all small compared with any of the Wiivo-lengths. According to our* 
hypothesis, the foreign matter may be supposed to load the either, so as to 
increase its inertia without altering its resistance to distortion. If the 
particles were away, the wave would pass on unbroken and no light would be 
emitted latemlly. Even with the particles retarding the motion of the 
ether, the same will be true if, to counterbalance the increased inertia, 
suitable forces are caused to act on the ether at all points where the inertia 
is altered. These forces have the same period and direction as the un- 
disturbed luminous vibrations themselves. The light actually emitted 
laterally is thus the siime as would be caused by forces exactly the opposite 
of these acting on the medium otherwise free from disturbance, and it only 
remains to see what the effect of such force would be. 

On account of the smallness of the particles, the foremen acting throughout 
the volume of any individual particle are all of the same intensity and 
direction, and may be considered as a whole. The determination of the 
motion in the ether, due to the action of a periodic force at a given point, is 
a problem with which we have recently been occupied (§ 24). But, before 
applying the solution to a mathematical investigation of the present question, 
it may be well to consider the matter for a few moments fix)m a more general 
point of view. 
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In the first place, there is necessarily a complete symmetry round the 
direction of the force. The disturbance, consisting of transverse vibrations, 
is propagated outwards in all dii'ections from the centre ; and, in consequence 
of the symmetry, the direction of vibration in any ray lies in the plane 
containing the ray and the axis of symmetry ; that is to say, the direction of 
vibration in the scattered or diffracted ray makes with the direction of 
vibration in the incident or primaiy ray the least possible angle. The 
symmetry also requires that the intensity of the scattered light should vanish 
for the ray which would be propagated along the axis ; for there is nothing 
to distinguish one direction transverse to the ray from another. The 
application of this is obvious. Suppose, for distinctness of statement, that 
the primary ray is vertical, and that the plane of vibration is that of the 
meridian. The intensity of the light scattered by a small j)art.icle is constant, 
and a maximum, for rays which lie in the vertical plane running east and 
west, while there is no scattered ray along the north and south line. If the 
primary ray is unpolarized, the light scattered north and south is entirely 
due to that comjMjnent which vibrates east and west, and is therefore 
perfectly polarized^ the direction of its vibration being also etist and west. 
Similarly any other ray scattered horizontally is perfectly polarized, and the 
vibration is performed in the horizontal plane. In other directions the 
polarization becomes less and less complete as we approach the vertical. 

The observed facts as to polarization are thus readily explained, and the 
general law connecting the intensity of the scattered light with the wave- 
length follows almost as easily from considerations of dimensions. 

The object is to compare the intensities of the incident and scattered 
light, for these will clearly be proportional. The number (i) expressing the 
ratio of the two amplitudes is a function of the following quantities : — {T) 
the volume of the disturbing particle ; {r) the distance of the point under 
consideration from it ; (X) the wave-length ; {b) the velocity of propagation of 
light; (D) and (2)') the original and altered densities: of which the first 
three depend only upon space, the fourth on space and time, while the fifth 
and sixth introduce the consideration of mass. Other elements of the 
problem there are none, except mere numbers and angles, which do not 
depend upon the fundamental measurements of space, time, and mass. Since 
the ratio (i), whose expression we seek, is of no dimensions in mass, it follows 
at once that D and jD' occur only under the form D : D\ which is a simple 
number and may therefore be disregarded. It remains to find how i varies 
with T, r, X, h. 

Now, of these quantities, h is the only one depending on time; and 
therefore, as i is of no dimensions in time, h cannot occur in its expression. 

Moreover, since the same amount of energy is propagated across all 
spheres concentric with the particle, we recognize that i varies as r. It is 
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equally evident that i varied as jT, and therefore that it must be proportional 
to r/XV, T being of three dimensions in space. In passing from one part of 
the spectrum to another, X is the only quantity which varies, and we have 
the important law : — 

When light is scattered by particles which are very small compared with 
any of the wave-lengths, the ratio of the amplitudes of the vibrations of the 
scattered and incident lights varies inversely as the square of the wave- 
length, and the ratio of intensities as the inverse fourth power. 

The light scattered from small particles is of a much richer blue than the 
blue of the first order as reflected from a very thin plate. From the general 
theory (§ 8), or by the method of dimensions, it is easy to prove that in the 
latter case the intensity varies jis X””®, instead of X~'‘. 

The principle of energy makes it clear that the light emitted laterally is 
not a new creation, but only diverted from the main stream. If I represent 
the intensity of the primary light after traversing a thickness x of the turbid 
medium, we have 

dJ = -• h /X~^ dx, 

where h is a constant, independent of X. On integration, 

1< )g (/// «) == - hX-* X, ( 1 ) 

if /fl correspond to x = 0, — a law altogether similar to that of absorption, and 
showing how the light tends to become yellow and finally red as the thickness 
of the medium increases^. 

Captain Abney has found that the above law agrees remarkably well with 
his observations on the transmission of light through water in which particles 
of mastic are suspended f. 

We may now investigate the niath(iinatical expression for the disturbance 
propagated in any direction from a small particle upon which a beam of light 
strikes. Let the particle be at the origin of coordinates, and let the 
expression for the primary vibration bo 

f = sin {nt — kx) (2) 

The acceleration of the clement at the origin is ~ n® sin nt ; so that the force 
which would have to be applied to the parts where the density is D' (instead 
of D), in order that the waves might pjiss on undisturbed, is per unit of 
volume 

— (/>' — D) w® sin nt 

To obtain the total force which must be supposed to act, the factor T 
(representing the volume of the particle) must be introduced. The opposite 

* ** On the Light from the Sky, its Polarization and Colour,” Phil, Mag. Feb, 1871. 

t Proc, Roy, Sac, May 1886. 
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of this, conceived to act at 0, would give the same disturbance as is actually 
caused by the presence of the particle. Thus by (18) (§ 24) the secondary 
disturbance is expressed by 

D' — D nrTmx 6 sin (nt - h') 

f IT *4- r 


D' — D ttT sin ^ 
D X^r 


sin (nt -* kr). 


( 3 ) 


♦ 


The preceding investigation is based upon the assumption that in passing 
from one medium to another the rigidity of the ether does not change. If 
we forego this assumption, the (juestion is necessarily more complicated ; but, 
on the supposition that the changes of rigidity (AN) and of density (AD) 
are relatively small, the results are faiily simple. If the primary wave be 
represented by 

(4) 


the component rotations in the secondary wave are. 

^ _ p /' //f \ 

[ jyr 




whore 




47r 


/ ADx AN 

N -r^-) 

itT 


.(5) 


.( 6 ) 


The expression for the resultant rotation in the general case would be rather 
complicated, and is not needed foi* our pui*pose. It is easily seen to be about 
an axis perpendicular to the scattered ray (.t, y, z), inasmuch as 

+ ycTa 4- = 0. 

Let us consider the more special case of a ray scattered normally to the 
incident ray, so that a; = 0. We have 


•,5 + tJT./ + 


<’) 


If ANy AD be both finite, we learn from (7) that there is no direction 
perpendicular to the primary (polarized) ray in which the seconchiry light 
vanishes. Now experiment tells us plainly that there is such a direction, and 
therefore we are driven to the conclusion that either AN or AD must vanish. 


* In strictness the force must be supposed to act upon the medium in its actual condition, 
whereas in (18) the medium is supposed to be absolutely uniform. It is not difficult to prove 
that (S) remains unaltered, when this circumstance is taken into account; and it is evident in 
any case that a correction would depend upon the square of {D' D). 
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The consequences of supposing AN to be zero have already been traced. 
They agree very well with experinient, and require us to suppose? that the 
vibrations are j>eq)endicular to the plane of polarization. So far as (7) is 
concerned, the alternative supposition that AD vanishes would answer equally 
well, if wc suppose the vibrations to be executed in the jdane of polarization ; 
but let us now revert to (5), which gives 

PANyz FAN XU FANz^^-.v^ 




Fig. 2^). 


According to these’! equations there would bi?, in all, six directions from 0 
along which there is no scattered light, — two along 
the axis of y normal to the original ray, an<l four 
(y = 0, ^== ± .'/■) at angles of 45'" with that ray. So 
long as the particles are small no such vanishing of 
light in oblique directions is observed, and we are 
thus led to the conclusion that the hypothesis of a 
finite AN and of vibrations in the ]»lane of polari- 
zation cannot be reconciled with the facts. No 
form of the (?lastic solid theory is admissible c‘xc(?pt 
that in which the vibrations art? supposed to be 
perj)endicular to the plant? of })o]arization, and the 

difference between one medium and another to be a differtuiee of density 
only*. 




Before leaving this subject it may be instructive to show the application 
of a method, similar to that used for small ])articlcs, to the case of an 
obstructing cylinder, whose axis is paralkd tti the fronts of the primary waves. 
We will suppose (1) that the variation of o{)tical properties depends upon a 
difference of density {U - D), and is small in amount ; (2) that the diameter 
of the cylinder is very small in comparison with the wave-length of light. 


Let the axis of the cylinder be th<? axis of z (Fig. 26), and (as before) let 
the incident light be parallel to x. The original vibration is thus, in the 
principal cases, parallel to either z or y. We will take first the fonner case, 
where the disturbance due to the cylinder must evidently be symmetrical 
round OZ and parallel to it. The element of the disturbaiKje at A , due to 
FQ {dz), will be proportional to dz in amplitude, and will be retarded in phase 
by an amount corresponding to the distance r. In calculating the effect of 
the whole bar we have to consider the integral 


/' 



dr sin {nt — At) 




^ See a paper, “ On the Scattering of Light by Small Particles,” Phil. Mag. June 1871. 
[Vol. I. p. 104.] 
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The integral on the loft may bo treated as in § 15, and wo find 



sin (nt — kr) dz = sin (nt — kR ~ i tt), 


showing that the total effect is retarded behind that due to the central 
element at 0. We have seen (3) that, if cr be the sectional area, the eflfect of 
the element PQ is 

D' — D iradz mnA . . , . 


where is the angle OP A. In strictness this should be reckoned perpendicular 
to PAj and therefore, considered as a contribution to the resultant at -d, 
should be multiplied by sin But the factor sin^ <f), being sensibly equal to 
unity for the only parts which are really oj)erative, may be omitted without 
influencing the result. In this way we find, for the disturbance at A, 

(9) 


corresponding to the incident wave sin (nt ~ kx). 

When the original vibration is paiullel to ?/, the disturbance due to the 
cylinder will no hmger be symmetrical about OZ. If a be the angle between 
OX and the scattered ray, which is of course always peipendicular to OZ, it is 
only necessary to introduce the factor cos a in order to make the previous 
expression (9) applicabki. 

The investigation shows that the light diffracted by an ideal wire-grating 
would, accoixling to the principles of Fresnel, follow the law of polarization 
enunciated by Stokes. On the other hand, this law would be departed from, 
were we to suppose that there is any difference of rigidity between the 
cylinder and the surrounding medium. 


§ 26. Reflexion and Refraction, 

So far as the directions of the rays are concenied, the laws of reflexion and 
refraction were satisfactorily explained by Huygens on the principles of the 
wave-theoiy. The question of the amount of light reflected, as dependent 
upon the character of the media and upon the angle of incidence, is a much 
more difficult one, and cannot be dealt with cl priori without special hypotheses 
as to the nature of the luminous vibrations, and as to the cause of the difference 
between various media. By a train of reasoning, not strictly dynamical, but 
of great ingenuity, Fresnel was led to certain formulae, since known by his 
name, expressing the ratio of the reflected to the incident vibration in terms 
of one constant (/a). If 6 be the angle of incidence and 6i the angle of 
refraction, Fresners expression for light polarized in the plane of incidence is 

sin (6 — 6 ^ 
sin (fl -h ^i) ’ 


( 1 ) 
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where the relation between the angles and (the relative refractive 

index) is, as usual, 

sin ^ = /A sin (2) 

In like manner, for light polarized perpendicularly to the plane of incidence, 
Fresnel found 

/Q\ 

tan (<? -f ^i) ' 

In the particular case of perpendicular incidence, both formulsB coincide with 
one previously given by Young, viz., 

(^ -!)/(,. + 1) (4) 

Sincci these formula? agree fairly well with observation, and are at any rate 
the simplest that can at all represent the facts, it may be advisable to consider 
their significance a little in detail. As 6 increases from 0 to Jtt, the sine- 
formula increases from Young’s value to unity. We may see this most easily 
with the aid of a slight transformation : — 

sin 1 — tan ^j/tan 0 — cos dj cos 0^ 

sin 1 4- tan ^j/tan 0 /a + cos ^/cos 0i * 

Now, writing cos^/cos^i in the form 

V sin* 0) ’ 

we recognize that, as 0 increases from 0 to ^tt, cos 0/ cos diminishes 
continuously from 1 to 0, and therefore (1) increases from l)/(ft4- 1) 
to unity. 

It is quite otherwise with the tangent-formula. Commencing at Young’s 
value, it diminishes, as 0 increases, until it attains zero, when ^ + = or 

sin 01 = cos 0 ; or by (2) tan 0^fi, This is the polarizing angle defined by 

Brewster. It presents itself here as the angle of incidence for which there 

is no reflexion of the polarized light under consideration. As the angle of 
incidence passes through the polarizing angle, the reflected vibration changes 
sign, and increiises in numerical value until it attains unity at a grazing 
incidence (^ = ^7r). 

We have hitherto supposed that the second medium (into which the light 
enters at the refracting surface) is the denser. In the contrary case, total 
reflexion sets in as soon as sin ^ = /jt^, at which point 0i becomes imaginary. 
We shall be able to follow this better in connexion with a mechanical theory. 

If light falls upon the first surface of a parallel plate at the polarizing 
angle, the refracted ray also meets the second surface of the plate at the 
appropriate polarizing angle. For if be the index of the second medium 
relatively to the first, the tangent of the angle of incidence, which is also the 

12 


B. 111. 
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cotangent of the angle of refraction, is equal to /a. At the second surface 
(the third medium being the same as the first) the angles of incidence and 
refraction are interchanged, and therefore the condition for the polarizing 
angle is satisfied, since the index for the second refraction is ^ . 

The principal formuljB apply to light polarized in, and perpendicular to, 
the plane of incidence. If the plane of polarization make an angle a with 
that of incidence, the original vibration may be resolved into two,— cos a 
polarized in the plane of incidence, and sin a j)olarized in the perpendicular 
plane. These components are reflected according to the laws already con- 
sidered, and reconstitute plane-polarized light, of intensity 


sm*(^ — 0i) , . 2 tan^(0 — ^i) 

cos*a -. -h sm*a .wA 

sin® {0 + di) tarn (0 + c^j) 


If the incident light be polarized in a plane making 45‘ with the plane of 
incidence, or be circularly-polarized (§ 20), or be unpolarized, (5) applies to 
the reflected light, with substitution of ^ for cos- a and sin® a. If ^ denote in 
the general case the angle between the plane of incidence and that in which 
the reflected light is polarized, 


tan /S = tan a 


cos -f ^i) 
cos {0 — 0,) ’ 


(fl) 


a result, the approximate truth of which has been verified by Fresnel and 
Brewster. 


The formulae for the intensities of the refracted light follow immediately 
from the corresponding formulie relative to the reflected light in virtue of the 
principle of energy. Tlie simplest way to regard the matter is to suppose the 
refracted light to emerge from the second medium into a third medium 
similar to the first without undergoing loss from a second reflexion, a 
supposition which would be realized if the transition between the two media 
were very gi-adual instead of abrupt. The intensities of the different lights 
may then be measured in the same way ; and the supposition that no loss of 
energy is incurred when the incident light gives rise to the reflected and 
refracted lights requires that the sum of the squares of the vibrations 
representing the latter shall be equal to the square of the vibration 
representing the fonner, viz., unity. We thus obtain, in the two cases 
corresponding to (1) and (3), 

1 — sin® (0 — 0 {) _ sin 20 sin 20j 

sin® (0 + ~ sin® + fl'i) ' ^ ^ 

- _ tan® (0 ~ 0^) __ sin 20 sin 20i 

tan® (i9 -f 1?,) “ sin® (0 -h 0,) cos® ^0]) 

A plate of glass, or a pile of parallel plates, is often convenient as a 
polarizer, when it is not necessary that the polarization be quite complete. 
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At the precise angle of incidence (tan~V) there would be, according to 
Fresners formulae, only one kind of polarized light reflected, even when the 
incident light is unpolarized. The polarization of the transmitted light, on 
the other hand, is imperfect; but it improves as the number of plates is 
increased. 

If we suppose that there is no regular interference, the intensity (r) of the 
light reflected from a plate is readily calculated by a geometric series when 
the intensity (p) of the light reflected from a single surface is known. The 
light reflected from the first surface is p. That transmitted by the first 
surface, reflected at the second, and then transmitted at the first, is p (1 — pY- 
The next component, reflected three times and transmitted twice, is p’*(l — p)^ 
and so on. Hence 

r = p+(l~py{p + p» + p^+...}=^ (9) 

The intensity of the light reflected from a pile of plates has been 
investigated by Provostayc and Desjiins*. If bo the reflexion from 

m plates, we may find as above for the reflexion from (?/i -f 1) plates, 

<f) (771 -f- l)==r -f (1 — 7^y <f> (m) (1 4- r® [<^ (w0]* + 4 ...} 

_ 4-*(l 2?*) (j) (m) 

1 — r<^(m) 

By means of this expression we may obtain in succession the values of if> (2), 
<j^(3), &c., in terms of 0(1), viz., r. The general value is 

«/•(-)= a (^1).. (10) 

as may easily be verified by substitution. 

The corresponding expression for the light ti'ansinitted by a pile of 
m plates is 



The investigation has been extended by Stokes so as to cover the case in 
which the plates exercise an absorbing influence f. 

The verification of Fresnel’s formulae by direct photometric measurement 
is a matter of some difficulty. The proportion of perpendicularly incident 
light transmitted by a glass plate has been investigated by Rood J ; but the 
deficiency may have been partly due to absorption. If we attempt to deal 
directly with the reflected light, the experimental difficulties are much 
increased; but the evidence is in favour of the approximate correctness of 

* Ann, d. Chim, xxx. p. 159, 1850. 
t Proc, Hoy, Soc, xi. p. 545, 1862. 

X Am, Jour, Vol. l. July 1870. 
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Fresnel’s formulaB when light is reflected nearly perpendicularly from a 
recently polished glass surface. When the surface is old, even though 
carefully cleaned, there may be a considerable falling off of reflecting 
power*. 

We have seen that according to Fresnel’s tangent-formula there would be 
absolutely no reflexion of light polarized perpendicularly to the plane of 

incidence, when the angle of incidence is tan~'/Lt, or, which comes to the 

same thing, common light reflected at this angle could be perfectly ex- 
tinguished with a Nicol’s prism. 

It was first observed by Airy that in the case of the diamond and other 
highly refracting media this law is only approximately in accordance with the 
facts. It is readily proved by experiment that, whatever be the angle of 

incidence, sunlight reflected from a plate of black glass is incapable of being 

quenched by a Nicol, and is therefore imperfectly plane-polarized. [1901. If 
however the glass has recently been repolished with putty powder, the 
reflexion is much reduced.] 

This subject has been studied by Jamin. The character of the reflected 
vibration can be represented, as regards both amplitude and phase, by the 
situation in a plane of a point P relatively to the origin of coordinates 0. 
The length of the line OP represents the amplitude, while the inclination of 
OP to the axis of x represents the phase. According to Fresnel’s formula 
appropriate to light polarized perpendicularly to the plane of incidence, P is 
situated throughout on the axis of a?, passing through 0 when the angle of 
incidence is tan~^/x, Jamin found, however, that in general P does not pass 
through 0, but above or below it. When P is on the axis of y, the amplitude 
is a minimum, and the phase is midway between the extreme phases. For 
one class of bodies the phase is in arrear of that corresponding to peri)endicular 
incidence, and for another class of bodies in advance. In a few intermediate 
cases P passes sensibly through 0 ; and then the change of phase is sudden, 
and the minimum amplitude is zero. 

In the case of metals the polarization produced by reflexion is still more 
incomplete. Light polarized perpendicularly to the plane of incidence is 
reflected at all angles, the amount, however, decreasing as the angle of 
incidence increases from 0° to about 75®, and then again increasing up to a 
grazing incidence. The most marked effect is the relative retardation of one 
polarized component with respect to the other. At an angle of about 75® this 
retardation amounts to a quarter-period. 

The intensity of reflexion from metals is often veiy high. From silver, 
even at perpendicular incidence, as much as 95 per cent, of the incident light 


* “ On the Intensity of Light reflected from Certain Surfhoes 
Incidence,” Proc. Roy, 8oc, 1886. [Vol. n. p. 622.] 


at nearly Pexpendicular 
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is reflected. There is reason for regarding the high reflecting power of 
metals as connected with the intense absorption which they exercise. Many 
aniline dyes reflect in abnormal proportion from their surfaces those rays of 
the spectrum to which they are most opaque. The peculiar absorption 
spectrum of permanganate of potash is reproduced [with reversal] in the 
light reflected from a surface of a crystal*. 


§ 27. 'Reflexion on the Elastic Solid Theory, 


On the theory which assimilates the aether to an elastic solid, the investi- 
gation of reflexion and refraction presents no very serious difficulties, but the 
results do not harmonize very well with optical observation. It is, however, 
of some importance to understand that reflexion and refraction can be explained, 
at least in their principal features, on a perfectly definite and intelligible 
theory, which, if not strictly applicable to the aether, has at any rate a distinct 
mechanical significance. The refracting surface and the wave-fronts may for 
this purpose be supposed to be plane. 

When the vibrations arc perpendicular to the plane of incidence {z = 0), 
the solution of the problem is very simple. We suppose that the refracting 
surface is a?==0, the rigidity and density in the first medium being N, D, and 
in the second Ni, D^, The displacements in the two media are in general 
denoted by r], f ; fi, -j?!, present case t/, fi, all vanish. 

Moreover J'j are independent of z. The equations to be satisfied in the 
interior of the media are accordingly (§ 24) 


dt^ b Vda?* dyy * 
dt^ A \dx^ ^ dy^j 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


At the boundary the conditions to be satisfied are the continuity of displace- 
ment and of stress ; so that, when x = 0, 




ax ax 


( 3 ) 


The incident waves may be represented by 


where 


^ ^ ^i{ax+by+et) 

Dc» = iV(a* + &'); 


,(4) 


* Stokes, “On the Metallic Beflection exhibited by Certain Non-MetalUc Substances,” 
Phil. Mag. Dec. 1858. 
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and aa? + » const, gives the equation of the wave-fronts. The reflected and 


refracted waves may be represented by 

^2- <iw;+6j/+c<)^ (5) 

^i{aiX-{-by+ct) ( 6 ) 


The coefficient of t is necessarily the same in all three waves on account of 
the periodicity, and the coefficient of y must be the same since the traces of 
all the waves upon the plane of separation must move together. With regard 
to the coefficient of a?, it appears by substitution in the differential equations 
that its sign is changed in passing from the incident to the reflected wave ; 
in fact 

= F* }(+ ay + ¥] = {ai« + b% (7) 

where F, Fj are the velocities of propagation in the two media given by 


V^^NjD, (8) 

Now bl\/(a^ 4- i®) is the sine of the angle included between the axis of iv and 
the normal to the plane of waves — in optiml language, the sine of the angle 
of incidence, and 6 /V(gi* 4- b^) is in like manner the sine of the angle of 
refraction. If these angles be denoted (as Indore) by 0, 0^, (7) asserts that 
sin 0 : sin 0^ is equal to the constant ratio F: Fj, tlie well-known law of sines. 
The laws of reflexion and refraction follow simply from the fact that the 
velocity of propagation normal to the wave-fronts is (ionstant in each medium, 
that is to say, independent of ilie direction of the. wave-front, taken in con- 
nexion with the equal velocities of the traces of all the waves on the plane of 
separation ( F/sin 0 = Fj/sin 0^). 


The boundary conditions (3) now give 


whence 






..(9) 

( 10 ) 


a formula giving the reflected wave in terms of the incident wave (supposed 
to be unity). This completes the symbolical solution. If Uj (and 0^) be real, 
we see that, if the incident wave be 


f = cos {aw 4 by 4 ct), 

or in terms of F, and 0, 

27r 

?=cos ^ (arco8^ + ysin^+ Fi{), 

the reflected wave is 


( 11 ) 


y, N cot 0 cot 01 2^ , 

^ 0 , Y ^ ^ ^ <^2) 

The formula for intensity of the reflected wave is here obtained on the 
supposition that the waves are of harmonic type; but, since it does not 
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involve X and there is no change of phase, it may be extended by Fourier’s 
theorem to waves of any type whatever. It may be remarked that when 
the first and second media are interchanged the coefficient in (12) simply 
changes sign, retaining its numerical value. 

The amplitude of the reflected wave, given in general by (12), assumes 
special forms when we introduce more particular suppositions as to the 
nature of the difference between media of diverse refracting power. Accord- 
ing to Fresnel and Green the rigidity does not vary, or N = N^. In this case 

N cot 0 — Ni cot 01 ___ cot 0 — cot 01 _ sin (0i — 0) 

N cot 0 + Ni cot 01 cot 0 + cot sin (^, 4* 0) * 

If, on the other hand, the density is the same in various media, 

= sin^ 0, : sin® 0, 

and then 

N cot 0 — cot 01 ^ tan (0i — 0) 

N cot 0 + Aj cot 01 tan (0i 0) ’ 

If we assunu^ the comj)lete accuracy of Fresnel’s expressions, either alternative 
agrees with observation; only, if N — light must be supposed to vibrate 
normally to the plane of polarization; while, if D^Dx, the vibrations are 
parallel to that plane. 

An intermediate supposition, accoixling to which the refraction is regarded 
as due partly to a flifterence of density and partly to a difference of rigidity, 
could scarcely be reconciled with observation, unless one variation were very 
subordinate to the. other. But the most satisfactory argument against the 
joint variation is that derived from the theory of the diffraction of light by 
small particles (§ 25). 

We will now, limiting oui’selves for simplicity to Fresnel’s supposition 
{Ni == N), inquire into the character of the solution when total reflexion 
sets in. The symbolical expressions for the reflected and refracted waves are 

y — (-aa;+6y+ce) 

^ a + Ui ’ 

f (a 

a-HUi ' 

and so long as Uj is real they may be interpreted to indicate 

5’= ^ ^ III* (*“ cw? + ty + ct), ; (15) 

2a. 

- — cos {a^oD 4- fty + ct), (16) 

Cl -j- U»j 

corresponding to the incident wave 

f *» cos (oa? + + ot). 


.( 13 ) 

.( 14 ) 


,( 17 ) 
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In this case there is a refracted wave of the ordinary kind, conveying away 
a part of the original energy. When, however, the second medium is the 
rarer (Vi> F), and the angle of incidence exceeds the so-called critical angle 
{sin~^ (F/FO), there can be no refracted wave of the ordinary kind. In what- 
ever direction it may be supposed to lie, its trace must necessarily outrun the 
trace of the incident wave upon the separating surface. The quantity a,, as 
defined by our equations, is then imaginary, so that (13) and (14) no longer 
express the real parts of the symbolical expressions (5) and (6). 

If — iui' be written in place of Ui, the symbolical equations are 

^ a -ioi' * a-m/ 

from which, by discarding the imaginary parts, we obtain 


f = cos (— GW? 4- + 2e), (1^) 

= 7(a^+ a.») 

where 

tan € == cii/a (20) 


Since x is supposed to be negative in the second medium, we see that the 
disturbance is there confined to a small distance (a few wave-lengths) from 
the surface, and no energy is propagated into the interior. Tlie whohi of the 
energy of the incident waves is to be found in the refiectod waves, or the 
reflexion is total. There is, however, a change of ])haso of 2e, given by (20), 
or in terms of F, F, , and ff, 

tan e = v'ltan^ 0 - sec« 0 ( F'V V,^)} (21 ) 

The principal application of the formulae being to reflexions when the 
second medium is air, it will be convenient to denote by the index of the 
first medium relatively to the second, so that fi = Fj/ F. Thus 

tan e = \/{tan^ 0 — sec® (22) 

The above interpretation of his formula sin (^i - 0/sin {dy + 0), in the case 
where 0^ becomes imaginary, is due t«> the sagacity of Fresnel. His argument 
was perhaps not set forth with full rigour, but of its substantial validity there 
can be no question. By a similar process Fresnel deduced from his tangent- 
formula for the change of phase (2/) accompanying total reflexion when the 
vibrations are executed in the plane of incidence, 

tan e' = /* tan“ ^ - sec® 0 (23) 

The phase-differences represented by 2e and 26' cannot be investigated 
experimentally, but the difference (2e' — 26) is rendered evident when the 
incident light is polarized obliquely so as to contribute components in both 
the principal planes. If in the act of reflexion one component is retarded 
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more or less than the other, the resultant light is no longer plane but 
elliptically polarized. 

From (22) and (23) we have 


whence 


tan (e' — e) = cos 6 )J[\ — cosec* $}, 
cos r2e' - 2el = + l 

COS Z€) , . . ifl _ 1 


(24) 


The most interesting case occurs when the difference of phase amounts to 
a (juarter of a period, corresponding to light circularly polarized. If, however, 
we put cos (2e' — 2e) = 0, we find 

V sin* ^ = 1 + ± VRl + M')' “ V}» 

from which it appears that, in order that sin 0 may be real, /u.* must exceed 
3 4* n/8. So large a value of //.* not being available, the conversion of plane- 
polarized into circularly-polarized light by one reflexion is impracticable. 

The desired object may, however, be attained by two successive reflexions. 
The angle of incidence may be so accommodated to the index that the altera- 
tion of phase amounts to ^ period, in which case a second reflexion under 
the same conditions will give rise to light circularly polarized. Putting 
(2€ 2€') = ^TT, we get 

2/4* sin^ ^ = (1 -h Vi) {(1 + /^*) sin* 0 -flj, (25) 

an equation by which 0 is determined when /t is given. It appears that, 
when /4 = 1*51, 0 = 48^" 37^ or 54° 37'. These results were verified by Fresnel 
by means of the rhomb shown in Fig. 27. 


Fig. 27. 


The problem of reflexion upon the elastic solid theory, when the vibrations 
are executed in the plane of incidence, is more complicated, 
on account of the tendency to form waves of dilatation. 

In order to get rid of these, to which no optical phenomena 
correspond, it is necessary to follow Green in supposing that 
the velocity of such waves is infinite, or that the media are 
incompressible*. Even then we have to introduce in the 
neighbourhood of the interface waves variously called 
longitudinal, pressural, or surface waves; otherwise it is 
impossible to satisfy the conditions of continuity of strain 
and stress. These waves, analogous in this respect to those 
occurring in the second medium when total reflexion is in 
progress (19), extend to a depth of a few wave-lengths only, and they are so 



* The suppoaitiou that the velocity is zero, favoured by some writers, is inadmissible. Even 
dilatatioual waves involve a shearing of the medium, and must therefore be propagated at a finite 
rate, unless the resistance to compression were negative. But in that case the equilibrium would 
be unstable. [1901. Lord Kelvin has since (Phil, Mag, xxvi. p. 415, 18B8) shown that, if the 
medium be held fast at the boundary, negative resistance to compression need not involve 
instability.] 
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constituted that there is neither dilatation nor rotation. On account of them 
the final formulae are less simple than those of Fresnel. If we suppose the 
densities to be the same in the two media, there is no correspondence what- 
ever between theory and observation. In this case, as we have seen, vibrations 
perpendicular to the plane of incidence are reflected according to Fresners 
tangent-formula ; and thus vibrations in the plane of incidence should follow 
the sine-formula. The actual result of theory is, however, quittJ different. 
In the case where the relative index does not differ greatly from unity, 
polarizing angles of 22^"" and 67^*' are indicated, a result totally at variance 
with observation. As in the cfuse of diffraction by small particles, an (dastic 
.solid theory, in which the densities in various media are supposed to be equal, 
is inadmissible. If, on the other hand, following Onjen, we regard the 
rigidities as equal, we get results in better agreetnent with observation. 
To a first approximation indeed (when the refraction is small) Green s 
formula coincides with Fresnels tangent-formula; so that light vibrating 
in the plane of incidence is reflected according to tliis law, and light vibrating 
in the perpendicular plane according to the sine-formula. The vibrations are 
accordingly perpendicular to the ])lane of polarization. 

The deviations from the tang(mt-formula, indicati^l by tluuay when the 
refraction is not veiy small, are of thi^ same general charartter as those 
observed by Jamin, but of much larger amount. Thv minimum n^ffexion 
at the surface of glass (/i = f) would be nearly the half of that which 
takes place at perpendicular incidence, and very much in exc(‘ss of the truth. 
This theory cannot therefore be considered satisfacitory as it stands, and 
various suggestions have been made for its improvemmit. The only varia- 
tions from Green’s suppositions admissible in strict harmony with an elastic 
solid theory is to suppose that the transition from one medium to the otlier 
is gradual instead of abrupt, that is, that the transitional layer is of thickness 
comparable with the wave-length. This mmlification would be of more 
service to a theory which gave Fresnel’s tangent-formula as the result of 
a sudden transition than to one in which the deviations from that formula 
are already too great. 

It seems doubtful whether there is much to be gained by further discussion 
upon this subject, in view of the failure of the elastic solid theory to deal with 
double refraction. The deviations from Fresnel’s formuto for reflexion are 
comparatively small; and the whole problem of reflexion is so much concerned 
with the condition of things at the interface of two media, about which we 
know little, that valuable guidance can hardly be expected from this quarter. 
It is desirable to bear constantly in mind that reflexion depends entirely upon 
an approach to discontinuity in the properties of the medium. If the thick- 
ness of the transitional layer amounted to a few wave-lengths, there would be 
no sensible reflexion at all. 


Greenes Papent, by Ferrers, p. 333. 
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Another point may here be mentioned. Our theories of reflexion take no 
account of the fact that one at legist of the media is dispersive. The example 
of a stretched string, executing transverse vibrations, and composed of two 
parts, one of which in virtue of stiffness possesses in some degree the 
dispersive property, shows that the boundary conditions upon which reflexion 
depends are thereby modified. We may thus expect a finite reflexion at the 
interface of two media, if the dispei-sive powers an^ different, c>ven though the 
indices be absolutely the same for the waves under consideration, in which 
case there is no refraction. But a knowledge of the dispersive properties of 
the media is not sufficient to determine the reflexion without recourse to 
hypothesis*. 


§ 28. The Velocity of Light, 

According to the principles of the wave-theory, the dispersion of refraction 
can only be explained as due to a variation of velocity with wave-length or 
period. In aerial vibrations, and in those propagated through an ehistic 
solid, there is no such variation; and so the existence of dispemion was at 
one time considered to be a serious objection to the wave-theory. Dispersion 
in vacuo would indcuid present some difficulty, or at least force upon us views 
which at present seem unlikely as to the constitution of free aether. The 
weight of the evidence is, however, against the existiuice of dispemion in vacuo, 
“ Wore there a diflurence of one hour in the tinu^s of the blue and nd rays 
reaching us from Algol, this star would show a well-marked coloration in its 
phases of increase or decrease. No trace of coloration having been noticed, 
the difference of times cannot exceed a fraction of an hour. It is not at all 
probable that the parallax of this star amounts to one-tenth of a second, so 
that its distance, probably, exceeds two million radii of the earth's orbit, and 
the time which is required for its light to reach us probably exceeds thirty 
years, or a quarter of a million hours. It is therefore difficult to see how 
there can be a difference as great as four parts in a million between the 

• The reader who desires to pursue this subject may consult Green, “On the Laws of 
Reflexion and Refraction of Light at the Common Surface of Two Non-Crystallized Media,'* 
Canib, Tram. 1838 (Green’s IVorkn, London 1871, pp. 242, 283) ; Lorenz, “ Ueber die Reflexion 
des Lichts an der Granzflaohe zweier isotropen, durchsiohtigen Mittel,” Pogg, Ann, cxi. p. 460 
(1860), and ^'Bestimmung der Schwingungsrichtung des Lichtssthers dutch die Reflexion und 
Brechung des Lichtes,” ibid, cxiv. p. 238 (1861); Strutt (Rayleigh), “On the Reflexion of Light 
from Transparent Matter,” Phil. Mag. [4] xiii. (1871); Von der Mtihll, “Ueber die Reflexion und 
Brechung des Lichtes an der Grenze unkiy stallinischen Medien,” Math. Ann, v. 470 (1872), and 
“ Ueber Greens Theorie der Reflexion und Brechung des Lichtes,” Math. Ann, xxvii. 606 (1886) ; 
Thomson, Baltimore Lectures; Glazebrook, “Report on Optical Theories,” Brit. Ans. Rep. 1886; 

Oil Reflexion of Vibrations at the Conflnes of Two Media between which the Transition 
is gradual,” Proc, Math. Soc. xi. ; and Walker, “An Account of Cauchy’s Theory of Reflexion and 
Refraction of Light,” Phil, Mag. xxin. p. 151 (1887). References to recent German writers, 
Ketteler, Iiommel, Voigt, &c,, will be found in Glaxebrook’s Report. 
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velocities of light coming from near the two ends of the bright part of 
the spectrum*.'* 

For the velocity of light in vacuo, as determined in kilometres per second 
by terrestrial methods (Light, Enc. Brit Vol. xiv. p. 586), Newcomb gives the 
following tabular statement : — 


Michelson, at Naval Academy, in 1879 299,910 

Michelson, at Cleveland, 1882 299,853 

Newcomb, at Washington, 1882, using only results supposed to be 

nearly free from constant errors 299,860 

Newcomb, including all determinations 299,810 

To these may be added, for reference — 

Foucault, at Paris, in 1862 298,000 

Cornu, at Paris, in 1874 298,500 

Cornu, at Paris, in 1878 300,400 

This last result, as discussed by Listing 299,990 

Young and Forbes, 1880—1881 301,382 

Newcomb concludes, as the most probable result — 


Velocity of light in 299,860 + 30 kilometres [per second]. 

It should be mentioned that Young and Forbes inferred from their observa- 
tions a difference of velocities of blue and red light amounting to about 
2 per cent., but that neither Michelson nor Newcomb, using Foucault’s 
method, could detect any trace of such a difference. 

When we come to consider the propagation of light through ponderable 
media, there seems to be little reason for expecting to find the velocity 
independent of wave-length. The interaction of matter and aether may well 
give rise to such a degree of complication that the differential equation 
expressing the vibrations shall contain more than one constant. The law 
of constant velocity is a special property of certain very simple media. Even 
in the case of a stretched string, vibrating transversely, the velocity becomes 
a function of wave-length as soon as we admit the existence of finite stiffness. 

As regards the law of dispersion, a formula, derived by Cauchy from 
theoretical considerations, was at one time generally accepted. According 
to this, 

= A + ; (1) 

and there is no doubt that even the first two terms give a good representation 
of the truth in media not very dispersive, and over the more luminous portion 
of the spectrum. A formula of this kind treats dispersion as due to the 
smallness of wave-lengths, giving a definite limit to refraction (A) when 
the wave-length is veiy large. Recent investigations by Langley on the law 
of dispersion for rock-salt in the ultra-red region of the spectrum are not 


Newcomb, Attron, Popen, VoL ii. parte in. and iv., Washington 1685. 
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very favourable to this idea. The phenomena of abnormal dispersion indicate 
a close connexion between refraction and absorption, and Helmholtz has 
formulated a general theory of dispersion based upon the hypothesis that it 
may be connected with an absorbing influence operative upon invisible 
portions of the spectrum. Upon this subject, which is as yet little under- 
stood, the reader may consult Glazebrook’s ‘‘Report on Optical Theories^.” 
[1901. Since this article was written, great advances have been made by the 
German physicists, of whom Rubens may specially be named.] 

The limits of this article do not permit the consideration of the more 
speculative parts of our subject. We will conclude by calling attention to 
two recent experimental researches by Michelson, the results of which cannot 
fail to give valuable guidance to optical theorists. The first of thesef was a 
repetition under improved conditions of a remarkable experiment of Fizeau, 
by which it is proved that when light is propagated through water, itself in 
rapid movement in the direction of the ray, the velocity is indeed influenced, 
but not to the full extent of the velocity of the water (y). Within the limits 
of experimental error, the velocity agrees with a formula suggested by Fizeau 
on the basis of certain views of Fresnel, viz., 

( 2 ) 

Fo being the velocity when the medium is stationary. In the case of water, 
(/A* — l)//x^ = *437. Conformably with (2), a similar experiment upon air, 
moving at a velocity of 25 metres per second, gave no distinct effect. 

From the result of the experiments upon water we should be tempted to 
infer that at the surface of the e^rth, moving through space, the aether still 
retains what must be coarsely called relative motion. Nevertheless, the 
second research above alluded toj appears to negative this conclusion, and 
to prove that, at any rate within the walls of a building, the asther must 
be regarded as fully partaking in the motion of material bodies. 

* Brit, Assoc. Rep» 1886. In this matter, as in most others, the advantage lies with the 
electro-magnetic theory. See J. W. Gibbs, Amer. Journ, xxiii. 1882. 

t ** Influence of Motion of the Medium on the Velocity of Light,’’ by A. Michelson and 
E. W. Morley, Anier. Journ, xxxi. May, 1886. 

X * * On the Relative Motion of the Earth and the Luminiferous ^ther,” by Michelson and 
Morley, Phil. Mag. Dec. 1887. 
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ON THE BEFLEXION OF LIGHT AT A TWIN PLANE OF 

A CRYSTAL. 

[Phil. Mag. Vol. xxvi. pp. 241—255, 1888.] 

My object in the present paper is to calculate d priori the reflexion of 
light at the surface between twin cry.stals, and to obtain formulae analogous 
to those discovered by Fresnel for the civsc where both media are isotropic. 
It is evident that success can only be attained upon the basis of a theory 
capable of explaining at once Fresnel’s laws of double refraction in crystals 
and those just referred to, governing the intensity of reflexion when light 
pisses from one isotropic medium to another. So far as I am aware the 
electric theory of Maxwell is the only one satisfying these conditions*; and 
I have accordingly employed the equations of this theory. It will be 
remembered that the electric theory of double refraction was worked out 
by Maxwell himself, and that the application to the problem of reflexion 
was successfully effected by von Helmholtz and Lorentzf. The present 
investigation starts, however, independently from the fundamental equations, 
as given in Maxwell’s Electricity and Magnetism. 

Equations of a Dialectric Medium, of which the Magnetic Permeability 

is Unity throughowt. 

In Maxwell’s notation the various components are represented as 


folloivs : — 

Electric Displacement f g, h; 

Current «, v, w\ 

Magnetic Force (or Induction) a, b, c; 

Electromagnetic Momentum F, 0, H; 

Electromotive Force P, Q, R; 


* See Prof. Willard Gibbs’e excelleat “CompariBOn of the Elastic and the Elect rioal Theories 
of Light with respect to the Law of Doable Refraction and the Diepersion of Colours” (Am. 
Joum. Sci. June, 1888), which roaches me while revising the present investigation for the press. 

t Beferenoes to the works of previous writers will be found in Glazebrook’s "Report on 
Optical Theories,” Brit. Auoe. Bep. 1886. 
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and the ecjuations connecting them may be written 

df dg dh 

^~dt' 

dx^ dy^ dt~ ’ 


dc 

db 

. da 

dc 

A db 

da 

dy~ 

dz’ 

cLz 

~dx’ 

47rw; = j ■ 
dx 

~'dy’ 

dH 

dO 

, dF 

dH 

dO 

dF 

dy ■ 

■ dz ’ 

^^Tz 

dx’ 

^ dx 

dy’ 


dt dx’ 


„ _ dO _d^ 
di dy’ 


i2 = - 


....( 6 ) 


In (1) it ia assumed that the medium is a perfect insulator. Equations (4) 
and (5) may be replaced by 

dajiqyR db^dR^dP d<^^dP_dQ 

dt dz dy' dt dx dz ' di dy dx' 

from which disappears. Thus 

. _ d dc d db 

dt^ ^Jt^ dydt^dz dt 

d^F _ d {dQ dR 
dy^ ^ dz^ dx \dy dz 


where as usual 


= v^P _ A I I 

dx\dx dy dz 


V® = d^jdiP “h d^jdif H- d^jdz-. 

In (7) and the similar equations in g and h there is involved no assumption as 
to the homogeneity or isotropy of the dielectric medium. If, however, these 
conditions are fulfilled, 

dF.m.dR^ 
dx dy dz ” ' 

Fy Q, R being proportional to /, y, h \ and the equations then assume a 
specially simple form. 

The boundary conditions which must be satisfied at the transition from 
one homogeneous medium to another are obtained without difficulty from 
the differential equations. We will suppose that the surface of transition is 
the plane x — 0. The first condition follows immediately from (2). It is 
that / must be continuous across the surface a? = 0. Equation (7) shows 
that dQjdy + dHjdz must be continuous. From the similar equation in g, 
viz, 

4 d da d dc d (dP ^ dR) 

^ dt^ dz dt dxdt ^ dy dx ^ dy"^ dz l ' 


( 8 ) 
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we see not only that dcjdt, or c, must be continuous, but also that Q must be 
continuous. In like manner from the corresponding equation in h it follows 
that B and b must be continuous. The continuity of Q and JR secures that 
of dQjdy 4- dRjdz ; so that it is sufficient to provide for the continuity of 

/, Q, R. 6, C (A)* 

Isotropic Reflexion, 

If both media are isotropic, the problem of reflexion of plane waves is 
readily solved. When the electric displacements are perpendicular to the 
plane of incidence {xy), f and g vanish, while h and the other remaining 
functions are independent of z. The only boundary conditions requiring 
attention are that R and h should be continuous, or by (6) that R and dRjdx 
should be continuous. This leads, as is well known, to Fresnel’s sine-formula 
as the expression for the reflected wave. 

When the electric displacements are in the plane of incidence, h = 0, and 
(as before) all the remaining functions are independent of z. As an 
introduction to the more difficult investigation before us, it may be well to 
give a sketch of the solution for this case. In the upper medium we have as 


the relation between force and displacement, 

P, Q, i2 = 47rFH/, 9^ hi (9) 

and in the lower, 

P, Q, P = 47rFi*(/, 5^, hi (10) 


V, Vi being the two wave-velocities, whose ratio gives the refractive index. 
Since A = 0, P = 0 ; and since P = 0, dPjdz = 0, it follows by (6) that 6 = 0. 
The only conditions (A) requiring further consideration are thus the 
continuity of /, Q or V^g, and c. 

As the expression for the incident wave we take 

f=z ^ g -ss — 

the ratio of the coefficients being determined by the consideration that the 
directions /, g, h and p, q, r are perpendicularf. In like manner for the 


reflected wave we have 

( 12 ) 

and for the refracted wave 

/•« g ^ (13^ 


* Of these oonditionB the first is really saperflaous. If we differentiate (7) <&o. with 
respect to a;, p, r respectively and add, we see that the truth of (2) is involved. In some 
oases it would shorten the analytical expressions if we took P, Q, R as fundamental variables, 
in place of/, p, h, 

t In the present case r=0. 
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The coefficient of y is the same for all the waves, since their traces on the 
plane a? = 0 must move together. The multipliers 0\ 0^ determine the 
amplitudes of the reflected and refracted waves, and may be regarded as the 
quantities whose expression is sought. The velocity of propagation in the 


first medium is so that 

( 14 ) 

We have now to consider the boundary conditions. The continuity of /, 
when £ 0 =^ 0 , requires that 

l + 0'=-0^; (15) 

and the continuity of V'^g requires that 

, V^p(l--0')^V,^p,0, (16) 


These two equations suffice for the determination of 0\ 0 ^ ; and we may infer 
that the third boundary condition is superfluous. It is easily proved to be 
so; for in the upper medium, 

dc _ dP __dQ _ 

di dy dx ( dy dx ) 

= ( I + ^') {p^ -f q^) 

when 07 = 0. In the lower medium, when x = 0, 

d c 

= V;^0. (/V + f) ; 

so that by (14) the continuity of dcjdt leads to the same condition as the 
continuity of f. 

The usual formula for the reflected wave is readily obtained from (15), 
(16). If 1^, be the angles of incidence and refraction, 

FjY F® = sin® </>i / sin® <f>, 

Pi/p = (Pi/^) (p/9) = cot /cot ^ ; 

SO that 

1 — _ sin® <f>i cot (^, _ sin 2(f>i 
1 -f ~ sin® (f) cot (f> sin 2<^ ‘ 

Accordingly, 

_ sin 2(f) - sin 2(f} ^ _ tan ( 4> - <f>i) ^ 

sin 2<p -f sin 2<pi tan (</> -f ^i) ^ 

The insertion of this value of 0' in (12) gives the expression for the reflected 
wave corresponding to the incident wave (11). The ratio of amplitudes in 
the two cases, being proportional to \/{f^ +g% is represented by 0\ and (17) 
is the well-known tangent-formula of Fresnel. 


B. 111. 


13 
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Propagation in a CrystaL 


In a homogeneous crystalline medium, the relation of force to strain may 
be expressed 

P, Q, P==47r(aiy; c^^h) (18) 


where «!, 6i, c, are the principal wave- velocities. We here suppose that the 
axes of coordinates are chosen so as to be parallel to the principal axes of 
the crystal. The introduction of these relations into (7), &c., gives 




dn 

dx 


= MVV - 

dt^ * ^ di/' 




where 

n =±: a^dfjdx 4- h^dgjdy 4- Ci^d.hjd^ (20) 


The principal problem of double refraction is the investigation of the 
form of the wave-surface. By means of (19) we can readily determine the 
law of velocity (V) for various directions of wave-front (I, m, n). For this 
pur|)ose we assume 


where 


/, 9, h = (X, n, v)e^, ( 21 ) 

0 ) — -f my 4“ wr - Vty (22) 


and /: = 27r 4- wave-length. In accordance with (2) we must have 


l\ 4- mfA, (23) 

signifying that the electric displacement is in the plane of the wave-front. 
If we now wi’ite 

n = Doe?**", 


and substitute the values of f, g^ h from (21) in (19) we find 

X ( ~ Ui®) = ik~^ Ilo . I, &c., 


so that by (23) 






* 0 , 


.(24) 


which is FresneFs law of velocities, leading to the wave-surface discovered 
by him. 


Reflexion at a Twin Plane. 

We are now prepared for the consideration of our special problem, viz., 
the reflexion of plane waves at a twin surface of a crystal. We suppose 
that the plane of separation is a? « 0, and we assume that there is a plane 
perpendicular to this {z = 0), with respect to which each twin is symmetrical. 
The only difference between the two media is that which corresponds to a 
rotation through ISO"" about the axis of a?, perpendicular to the twin plane. 
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In consequence of the symmetiy the axis of ^ is a principiil axis in both 
media; but the axes of w and y are not principal axes. For the relation 
between force and strain in the first medium we may take 

P - 47r (Af+ Bg), Q = 4rr (J5/-f Cg), R - ^irDh (25) 

In the second medium we may in the first instance assume similar 
expressions with accented letters; but the peculiar relation between the 
two media demands that A' ^ A, C' — C, /)' = /), = — Thus for the 

second twin medium, 

P = 47r(^/- Bg), Q = 47r( - Bf+ Cg), R = 47rM, (26) 

the only difference being the change in the sign of B. If B vanish, all 
optical distinction between the twins disappears, and there can be no 
reflexion. The magnitude of B depends upon the intensity of the double 
refraction in the twins, and also upon the angles between the principal axes 
and the twin plane. If one of these angles were to vanish, B would 
disappear, in spite of a powerful double refraction. 

For a general solution of the problem of reflexion from a twin plane, we 
should have to suppose the plane of incidence to be inclined at an arbitrary 
angle to the plane of symmetry {x, y ) ; but we may limit oumdves without 
much loss of interest to the two principal cases, when the plane of incidence 
(1) coincides with the plane of symmetiy, (2) is perjiendicular to it. 


Incidence in the Plane of Symmetry. 


Under the first head there are two problems which may be considered 
separately. The simplest is that which arises when the vibrations are 
perpendicular to the plane of incidence, that is, are parallel to z. It is not 
difficult to see that in this case the difference between the twins never comes 
into operation, and that accoixlingly the reflexion vanishes ; but it may be 
well to apply the general method. 

Since f g, and therefore {by (25), (26)) P and Q, vanish throughout, 
while h and R are independent of Zy the two first of equations (7) are 
satisfied identically, and the third becomes 


or by (26) 


d^h d^R d^R 



This equation applies to both media, since there is no change in the value of 
D. Thus, so fiur as the equations to be satisfied in the interior are concerned, 
the incident wave may be supposed to continue its course without alteration. 

13—2 
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It is equally evident that the general boundary conditions are also 
satisfied. For /, Q, c vanish throughout, and by (6) the continuity of jR and 
b merely requires the continuity of A and dhjdx. Since all the conditions 
are satisfied by supposing the incident wave to pass on without alteration, it 
is clear that there can be no reflected wave. 

We have next to consider the case when the vibrations are executed in 
the plane of incidence, so that h vanishes, while (as before) all the remaining 
functions are independent of z. On account of the symmetry there can be 
but one reflected and but one refracted wave, and in each A must vanish. 
We may, therefore, take the following expressions as applicable to the various 
waves : — 


Incident wave: 

f^q q ( 28 ) 

satisfying 

p/+<19==0; 

Reflected wave: 

f^q& ^ = - p' 0' ; (29) 

Refracted wave: 

/=: q di ^ipix-hgy+at) (gO) 

The coefficient of the time (s) is necessarily the same throughout on account 
of the periodicity ; and the coefficient of y is the same, since the traces of all 
three waves upon the plane of separation = 0 must move together. The 
relations between p, q, s ; p\ q, s; pi, q, s are to be obtained by substitution in 
the differential equations. Of these the equation in h is satisfied identically, 
since 72 ~ 0. The other equations for the upp(U' medium are by (7), (8), (25), 

These must be satisfied by the incident and reflected waves. On substitution 
we find that both equations lead to the same conditions, viz. : — 

= .4 2 ’ — 2Bpq + Cp^, (31) 

a quadratic equation of which the two roots give p and p' in terms of q and s. 
In the second medium we get in like manner for the refracted wave 

^ = Aq* + 2Bpjq + Gpi\ ( 32 ) 

the sign of B being changed. Equating the two values of «*, we find 

(7 (p» - j9,») == 2Bq ip+pi), 

or C(p-p,)^2Bq (33) 

We have now to consider the boundary conditions (A). The functions B and 
b vanish throughout ; but it remains to provide for the continuity of f, Q, 
and c, when » 0. The first of these conditions gives at once 

1 + ^-^, ( 34 ) 
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Again, the continuity of Q, equal to JB/+ Gg in the first medium, and to 
^Bf-^tGg in the second, gives 

Bq^Gf^ ff (Bq ~ Gp ) = ~ {Bq + Gp,) (35) 

The continuity of c leads, when regard is paid to (31), (32), merely to the 
repetition of the condition (34). 

If we eliminate between (34), (35), we find 

0' {2Bq - Gp' - Gp,} = C(p -pi) - 2Bq = 0 by (33). 

Hence 6' vanishes. Neither in this case, nor when the vibrations are 
perpendicular to the plane of incidence, is there any reflexion of light 
incident in the plane of symmetry. And this conclusion may of course be 
extended to natural light, and to light plane or elliptically polarized in any 
way whatever. 


Plane of Incidence perpendicular to that of Symmetry, 


We have now to consider the case when the plane of incidence is the 
plane y = 0, perpendicular to that of symmetry. Here f g, h are all finite, 
but they (as well as P, Q, i2, &c.) are independent of the coordinate y. The 
problem is more complicated than when the plane of incidence coincides 
with that of symmetry, because an incident wave is here attended by two 
reflected waves, and two refracted waves. 

The equation of the incident wave in the upper medium may be 
expressed 

fgjt = {\ p, 

or, since by (2) Xjo -f i;r = 0, 

f h = (r, P, - p) (36) 

The differential equations to be satisfied in the upper medium assume the 
fonn 

dfi " rf? dxdz 


d^g 

dt‘ 




d^h r.1 ^ o , 

dxdz 


If we substitute for f, g, h from (36), the first and third equations give 


fi* = r(ilr + iJ/i) +p*2), (37) 

and the second equation gives 

/xs* = ( 39 “ + r») (5r + (7 m) (38) 
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These two equations detemiine p and /i, when r, 8 are given. Since the 
elimination of fx leads to a quadratic in it is evident that there are four 
admissible values ±j)i, ±jt) 2 > corresponding to waves of given periodicity, 
whose trace on the plane of separation moves with a given velocity. Of these 
two (say with the -i- sign) are waves approaching the surface, and two are 
waves receding from it. If we limit ourselves to a single incident wave 
we shall have still to take into account two reflected waves corre- 
sponding to —pi, — The equations show that the value of p is the same 
whether p be positive or negative ; we shall suppose that corresponds to 

±/>i ,/^2 to ipa. 

In applying the equations to the second medium we Have to change the 
sign of B ; and it is evident that they are satisfied by the same values of p 
as before, and that the preceding values of p are to be taken negatively. 
Hence in the second medium — p^ corresponds to ±piy — p^ to ±p>i. For the 
purposes of our present problem, where there is no incident wave in the 
second medium, we are concerned only with and -^p^* 

The complete specification of the system of waves corresponding to a 
single incident wave (pi) in the first medium is thus : — 

Incident wave: 

/ gy h - (Vy p, y - p,) (39) 

Two reflected waves: 

fy gy h = (r, p,yp,) .*+r2+ae) 

-h (r, p 2 , p.,) 0" ; (40) 

Two refracted* waves: 

fy gy h = (r, ^p,^^p,)0, 

+ (n - P2> -p2) 02 (41) 

The next step is the introduction of the boundary conditions (A). The 
continuity of/ requires that 

^i + 0'+6"^0,-\^0, (42) 

The continuity of jK, or Dh, or A, gives with equal facility 

Pi^i -Pi0' -p20''=Pi0i + P202 (43) 

Again, the continuity of Q, equal to Bf+Cg in the first medium and to 
— Cgf in the second, gives 

{Br + Cp,) 01 + {Br + Cp,) O' + iBr + Op,) 0" 

= ^ (J3r A-Cp,)0,^{Br + Gp,)0, (44) 

The continuity of 6, or db/dty or by (6) dR/dw - dPjdZy is found, when regard 
is paid to (37), to be already secured by (42); and we have only further to 

* It should bo noticed that one of the refracted waves is not refracted in the literal sense, 
being parallel to the incident wave. 
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consider the continuity of dcjdt, or by (6) of dQjdx, since P is here 
independent of y. Thus 

p, (Br + 0/x,) B,- p,(Br + Cp,) 6' - p, (fir + Cp^) 6" 

= - p, (fir + Cpi) di—pii Br + Gp,) 0^ (45) 

The coefficients which occur in (44), (45) may be expressed more briefly 
in terms of the velocities of the various waves. For 

= sV(p» + r-“), (46) 

and thus by (38), 

fir + Op., = p, F,“, fir + 0pj = p 2 F/. (47) 

Setting now 

p./p, = 'sr, PiV.}lpiV,^ = a, (47') 

the four equations of condition take the form 

+ 0" = + 

+ 

(m)^ — maff" = — — -s 5 (t 0 <i. > 

If W(5 eqtiaie the values of , 0,j, obtained from the first and second pairs of 
equations (48), we find 

(<r+ l)0' + («r4.1)<rr = O, I 

('CT - 1 ) 4- H- 1) + 'OJ (cT -f 1) = 0, )’ 


and from these again 


d' = - 


<T (tST^ — 1 ) Hj 
(-CJ — ( t ) ('ora — 1) ' 


(-DT — a) (wra — 1) ^ 


...(50, 51) 


by which the two reflected waves are determined. 

These reflected waves correspond to the incident wave (H,, p,, /a,), and it 
is the wave ff' which is reflected according to the ordinary law. If there be 
a second incident wave (^ 2 .^ 2 . corresponding reflected waves are to 

be found from (50), (51) by interchanging 0", and by writing for «r, a the 
reciprocals of these ratios. If both incident waves coexist, 

0' = , - . ((l + «^) @. + «^ (^ + <^) (52) 

— cr) ytsr<T — J j 


0 " = ® _ {( l + <r) 0. + (1 + w) o-®»! (53) 

(•CT — (T)(vT(r —I; 

It will be observed that although the fronts of the two incident waves 
@ 1 , ftg are not parallel, they are the waves that would be generated by the 
double refi'action of a single wave incident from an isotropic medium upon 
a face of the crystal parallel to the twin plane. 
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Dovbly Refracting Power SmalL 

Thus far our equations are general. But the interpretation will bo very 
much facilitated if we introduce a supposition, which does not deviate far 
from the reality of nature, viz. that the doubly refracting energy is com- 
paratively small. There is no new limitation upon the direction of the 
principal axes relatively to those of coordinates, but we assume that A, C, D 
are nearly equal, and that B is small. We may imagine the two twin 
crystals to be bounded by faces parallel to the twin face, and to be embedded 
in an isotropic medium of nearly similar optical power. Under these 
circumstances pi, Fj, Fg are nearly equal, so that approximately tsr = 1, 
cr = Pjj/pj ; and wc may write (52), (53) in the form 

+ + (S4) 

(m. + /^) @, + 2/^, e,) (55) 

It should be remarked that the intensities of the waves represented by @i, &c. 
are not simply proportional to &c. Referring to (39), (40), we see that 
the intensity of 0,, 0' is measured by + Pl®)(B^‘^ 0'^); and that of 

^"by(r’‘-fp^-fp./)(0,^ O 


Plate hounded by Surfaces 'parallel to Twin Plane, 

Let us now regard the waves 0i, (% as due to the passage into the 
crystal of waves from an isotropic medium, under such conditions (of gradual 
transition, if necessary) that there is no loss by reflexion. The interface is 
supposed to be parallel to the twin reflecting plane, and the optical power to 
be so nearly equal to that of the crystal that the refraction is negligible. 
Then, if the vibration parallel to y (perpendicular to the plane of incidence) 
be M, and that in plane of incidence be N, we have 

+ fiA, iV’= V(p‘" + r^) {©1 + © 2 ! (66, 67) 

In like manner, if the vibrati(jns of the emergent reflected wave perpendicular 
and parallel to the plane of incidence be N\ 

M' ^p,0' + p,0'\ N' = V(p‘^ + r^) [6' + n (68, 59) 

If we are prepared to push to an extreme our supposition as to the smallness 
of the doubly refracting power, 0, 0 in these equations may be identified 
with the coiTesponding quantities in (54), (65) ; for a retardation of phase in 
crossing and recrossing the stratum alike for all the waves might be dis- 
regarded. We shall presently return to this question; but we will in the 
meantime trace out the consequences which ensue when the double refraction, 
if not extremely small in itself, is at least so small in relation to the 
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distances through which it acts (the thickness of the stratum), that the 
relative changes of phase may be neglected. Then 


' = «a 4. (a 1 = ^ 

pifii-fh) ’ *’ VCp^ + J-*)’ 


N’ = ^ P-i-pi)*J(p^ + '^) -M 


.(60) 

,(61) 


We have now to introduce certain relations derived from (37), (38). By 
elimination of s, we get 

Br./j!‘ + fi {(.d — C)r^ + {D — C)p’‘} — Br(p^ + 7^) — 0 (62) 

If we here disregard the difference between p, and p.^, we may treat it as a 
quadratic, by which the two values of /i are determined ; and it follows that 


-PilH=p^ + 7^. (63) 

We might have arrived at this conclusion more quickly from the consideration 
that in the limit the two directions of displacement (r, /i,, p,), (r, /i„, p.^) in 
the reflected waves must be peipendicular to one another. 


Again, from the general equation (37) we see that 
Br(M.-/4,)+(p.''‘-p./)Z) = 0, 

whence approximately, 

Pi-Pi^ rB 

^pB 


.(64) 


Introducing these relations into (60), (61), we find 

_ rV'(p“ + r“) . B . N 

' 2fir ' 


.(65) 


N' = - 


r \/(p* + r*) . B . il/ 

Ifl) 


( 66 ) 


These equations indicate that the intensity of the reflected light (/!/'=*+ N"^) 
is proportional to that of the incident, without regard to the polarization of 
the latter. Again, if the incident light be unpolarized (M and N equal, and 
without permanent phase relation), so also is the reflected light. But what 
is more surprising is, that if the incident light be polarized in or perpendicular 
to the plane of incidence, the reflected light is polarized in the opposite 
manner. 


The intensity of reflexion may be expressed in terms of the angle of 
incidence for 

+ r®) = cos r/v'(p* + r*) = sin 4>, 
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SO that 

W 

When the angle of incidence is small, the intensity is proportional to its 
square. And, as was to be expected, the reflexion is proportional to B\ 

The laws here anived at are liable to modification when, as must usually 
happen in practice, the thickness of the plate cannot be neglected. The 
incident light, on its way to the twin surface, and the reflected light on 
its way back, is subject to a depolarizing influence, which in most cases 
complicates the relation between the polarizations of the light before entering 
and after leaving the crystal. One law, however, remains unaffected. If the 
light impinging upon the crystal be unpolarized, it retains this character 
upon arrival at the twin face. We have shown that it does not lose it in the 
act of reflexion, neither can it lose it in the return passage after reflexion. 
Hence, if the light originally incident upon the layer of crystal be unpolarized, 
so is the reflected light ultimately emergent from ib. 

If, on the other hand, the incident light be polarized, whether plane or 
elliptically, the character of the emergent light must depend upon the precise 
thickness of the crystalline layer, and will vary rapidly from one part of the 
spectrum to tanother. The simplest case that we c^n consider is when the 
polarization of the incident rays is such that one or other of ®i, vanish. 
We will suppose that it is @ 2 ; so that after reflexion, 

Intensi^_of 0' _ + r* + 0'^^ 

Intensity of 6" ^ + + /a./ ’ 

= Vi V2^ ^ 

+■ Ma)® ^ 


by (54), (55). This is the ratio of intensities that would be observed with 
an analyzing nicol held so as to retain in succession 6' and If the 
crystalline layer be moderately thick, and the light be of mixed wave-lengths, 
there will be no interference observable between 0' and 0'\ and thus the ratio 
just found is the extreme ratio of intensities. By means of (62) we may 
express it in terms of the angle of incidence (^), and of the fundamental 
optical constants of the crystal. Thus 



_• .£r 

^ (A 


J?sin^ 

(a — G) sin* (j>^(lJ- C) cos* ^ * 


(69) 


This expression shows that in general the emergent light will be fully 
polarized only when ^ is very small. In this case we virtually fall back upon 
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our original investigation where the thickness of the layer was neglected. 
Since only 0i is present, there is no depolarization in the first passage ; and 
when ^ = 0 there is no depolarization upon the return passage in consequence 
of the disappearance of d'. The polarizations corresponding in this case to 
Hi, ©, are obviously those in and perpendicular to the plane of incidence ; 
and we learn that, when the angle of incidence is small, polarizations in and 
perpendicular to the plane of incidence are reversed in the reflected ray. 
If the incident ray be polarized in other directions than these, the reflected 
ray is in general not fully polarized, even though the angle of incidence be 
small. 
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ON THE REMARKABLE PHENOMENON OF CRYSTALLINE 
REFLEXION DESCRIBED BY PROF. STOKES. 

[Phil. Mag. xxvi. pp. 256—266, 1888.] 

The phenomenon in question is that exhibited by certain ciystals of 
chlorate of potash, consisting of a peculiar internal coloured reflexion. The 
following, stated very briefly, are its leading features as described by 
Stokes* : — 

(1) If one of the crystalline plates be turned round in its own plane, 
without alteration of the angle of incidence, the peculiar reflexion vanishes 
twice in a revolution, viz. when the plane of incidence coincides with the 
plane of symmetry of the crystal. 

(2) As the angle of incidence is increased, the reflected light becomes 
brighter and rises in refrangibility. 

(3) The colours are not due to absorption, the transmitted light being 
strictly complementary to the reflected. 

(4) The coloured light is not polarized. It is produced indiflferently 
whether the incident light be common light or light polarized in any plane, 
and is seen whether the reflected light be viewed directly or through 
a Nicol’s prism turned in any way. 

(5) The spectrum of the reflected light is frequently found to consist 
almost entirely of a comparatively narrow band. When the angle of 
incidence is increased, the band moves in the direction of increasing 
refrangibility, and at the same time increases rapidly in width. In many 
cases the reflexion appears to be almost total. 

Prof, Stokes has proved that the seat of the colour is a narrow layer, 
about a thousandth of an inch in thickness, in the interior of the crystal ; and 

* Proc. i?oy. Sac. Feb. 1885. 
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he gives reasons for regarding this layer as a twin stratum. But the 
phenomenon remains a mystery. ‘‘It is certainly very extraordinary and 
paradoxical that light should suffer total or all but total reflexion at a 
transparent stratum of the very same substance, merely differing in 
orientation, in which the light had been travelling, and that, independently 
of its polarization.” 

From the first reading of Prof. Stokes's paper, I have been much 
impressed with the difficulty so clearly set forth. It seemed impossible that 
a combination of two surfaces merely could determine either so copious or so 
highly selected a reflexion. If light of a particular wave-length is almost 
totally reflected, what hinders the reflexion when the wave-length is altered, 
say, by one twentieth part ? Such a result may arise from the interference 
of two streams under a relative retardation of many periods ; but in that case 
there are necessarily a whole series of wave-lengths all equally effective. 
The prism should reveal a number of bright bands and not merely a single 
band. The selection of a particular wave-length reminds one rather of what 
takes place in gratings ; and I was from the first inclined to attribute the 
colours to a periodic structure, in which the twins alternate a large number 
of times. Such a view explains not only the high degree of selection, but 
also the copiousness of the reflexion. 

Partly with a view to this question, I have discussed in a recent paper* 
the propagation of waves in an infinite laminated medium (where, however, 
the properties are supposed to vary continuously according to the harmonic 
law), and have shown that, however slight the variation, reflexion is ultimately 
total, provided the agreement be suflBciently close between the wave-length 
of the structure and the half wave-length of the vibration. The number of 
alternations of structure necessary in order to secure a practically perfect 
reflexion will evidently depend upon the other circumstances of the case. 
If the variation be slight, so that a single reflexion is but feeble, a large 
number of alternations are necessary for the full effect, and a correspondingly 
accurate adjustment of wave-lengths is then required. If the variation be 
greater, or act to better advantage, so that a single reflexion is more powerful, 
there is no need to multiply so greatly the number of alternations ; and at 
the same time the demand for precision of adjustment becomes less exacting. 
The application of this principle to the case of an actual crystal, supposed to 
include a given number of alternations, presents no difficulty. At perpen- 
dicular incidence symmetry requires (and observation verifies) that the 
reflexion vanish; but, as the angle of incidence increases, a transition from 
one twin to the other becomes more and more capable of causing reflexion, 

* the Maintenance of Vibrations hy Forces of Doable Frequency, and on the 

Propagation of Waves through a Medium endowed with a Periodic Structure,” PhiL Mag, Aug. 
1887. [Vol. HI. p. 1.] 
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Hence if the number of alternations be large, the spectrum of the reflected 
light is at first limited to a narrow band (whose width determines in fact the 
number of alternations). As the angle of incidence increases, the reflexion 
at the centre soon becomes sensibly total, and at the same time the band 
begins to widen*, in consequence of the less precise adjustment of wave- 
lengths now necessary. At higher angles the reflexion may be sensibly 
total over a band of considerable width. All this agrees precisely with 
Prof. Stokes’s description of the case considered by him to be typical. The 
movement of the band towards the blue end of the spectrum is to be 
attributed to the increasing obliquity within the crystal, as in the ordinary 
theory of thin plates. 

It thus appears that if we allow ourselves to invent a suitable crystalline 
structure, there need be no difficulty in explaining the vigour and purity of 
the reflexion ; but such an exercise of ingenuity is of little avail unless we 
can at the same time render an account of the equally remarkable circum- 
stances stated in (1) and (4). When the incidence is in the plane of 
symmetry, no reflexion takes place. As Prof. Stokes remarks, this might be 
expected as regards light polarized in the plane of symmetiy ; but that there 
should be no reflexion of the other polarized component is curious, to say 
the least. Not less remarkable is it that when the incidence is in the 
perpendicular plane, the reflected light should show no signs of polarization. 
The phenomenon being certainly connected with the doubly refracting 
property, we should naturally have expected the contrary. 

The investigation of the reflexion from a twin-plane, contained in the 
preceding paper [Vol. ill. p. 194], shows, however, that the actually observed 
results are in conformity with theory. In the plane of symmetry there 
should be no reflexion of either polarized component, at least to the same 
degree of approximation as is attained in Fresnel’s well-known formulae for 
isotropic reflexion. As regards light reflected in the perpendicular plane, 
theory indicates that if the incident light be unpolarized, so also will be the 
reflected light. Again, the intensity of the (unanalyzed) reflected light 
should be independent of the polarization of the incident. So far there is 
complete agreement with the observations of Prof. Stokes. But there is 
a further peculiarity to be noticed. Theory shows that in the act of reflexion 
at a twin plane, the polarization is reversed. If the incident light be 
polarized in the plane of incidence, the reflected light is polarized in the 
perpendicular plane, and vice versd. When I first obtained this result, I 

* It should be observed that if the spectrum be a prismatic one, there is a cause of widening 
which must be regarded as purely instrumeotal. According to Cauchy's law (/iss A + 

so that if the band oorrespoud in every position to a given relative range of X, its apparent width 
(reckoned as proportional to Sfi) will vary as X'^ In a diffraction-spectrum this cause of 
widening with diminishing X would be non-existent. 
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thought it applicable without reservation in the actual experiment, and on 
trial was disappointed to find that the reflected light was nearly unpolarized, 
even when the incident light was fully polarized, whether in the plane of 
incidence or in the perpendicular plane. When, however, the mgle of 
incidence was diminished, the expected phenomenon was observed, provided 
that the original polarization were in, or perpendicular to, the plane of 
incidence. If the original polarization were oblique, the reflected light was 
not fully polarized, even though the angle of incidence were small*. 

Further consideration appeared to show that the loss of polarization 
usually observed could be explained by the depolarizing action of the 
layer of crystal through which the light passes, both on its way to the 
reflecting plane and on its return therefrom. As is shown in the preceding 
paper, this depolarizing action does not occur when the angle of incidence is 
small, and the polarization in, or perpendicular to, the plane of incidence. It 
seems scarcely too much to say that the theory not only explains the laws 
laid down by Stokes, but also predicts a very peculiar law not before 
suspected f. 

The theory, as so far developed, is indeed limited to incidences in the 
two principal planes. It could probably be treated more generally without 
serious difficulty ; but there seems no reason to suppose that anything very 
distinctive would emerge. It is not unlikely that the intensity would prove 
to be proportional to the square of the sine of the angle between the plan(^s 
of incidence and of symmetry. If this theory be accepted — and I see no 
reason for distrusting it — the brilliant reflexion cannot be explained as due 
to a single twin stratum. The simplest case which we can consider is when 
the angle of incidence is small and the polarization in or perpendicular to 
the plane of incidence. There is then sensibly but one wave reflected at the 
first twin plane. On the arrival of the transmitted wave at the hinder 
surface of the twin stratum, a second reflexion ensues, similar to the first, 
except for the reversal of phase due to the altered circumstances. The 
relation to one another of the two reflected waves is exactly the same as in 
the ordinary theory of thin plates, and does not appear to admit of the 
production of anything unusual. I think we may even go further, and 
conclude that in conformity with our theory it is impossible to find an 

* Whatever the angle of incidence, the arrangement of croBsed nicols may sometimes be 
conveniently applied in order to isolate the light under investigation from that reflected at the 
front surface of the crystalline plate. In the observations described in the text the crystal was 
mounted with Canada balsam between thick plates of glass, so that there was no difiiculty in 
observing separately the various reflexions. At small angles of incidence the coloured image is 
at its brightest when the analyzing nicol is so turned that the white image (reflected from the 
glass) vanishes, and vice vers/i, the incident light being polarized in, or perpendicularly to, the 
plane of incidence. 

t The wording of Prof. Stokeses description is perhaps a little ambiguous, but 1 gather that 
he did not examine the result of a $imultaneom operation of polarizer and analyzer. 
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explanation of the brilliant and highly selected reflexion, unless upon the 
supposition that there is a repeated alternation of structure. 

The optical evidence in favour of the view that there is a large number 
of twin planes thus appears to be very strong; the difficulty is rather to 
understand how such a structure can originate. And yet if we admit, as we 
must, the possibility of the formation of one twin plane, and of two twin 
planes at a very small distance asunder*, there seems nothing to forbid 
a structure regularly periodic, which may perhaps be due to causes vibratory 
in their nature. 

It would undoubtedly be fVxr more satisfactory to be able to speak of the 
periodic structure as a matter of direct observation, and it is to be desired 
that some practised microscopist should turn his attention to the subject. 
Ex hypothesis we could not expect to sec the ruled pattern upon a section cut 
perpendicularly to the twin planes, as it would lie upon, or beyond, the 
microscopic limit. I have tried to detect it upon a surface inclined to the 
planes at a very small angle, but hitherto without successt. 

In the absence of complete evidence it is proper to treat the views here 
put forward with a certain reserve; but it is perhaps not premature to 
consider a little further what may be expected t^o result from a structure 
more or less regular. If the periodicity be nearly perfect, the bright central 
band in the spectrum would be accompanied by subordinate bands of inferior 
and decreasing brilliancy. If the angle of incidence be small, so that the 
aggregate reflexion is but feeble, each stratum may be considered to act 
independently, and the various reflected waves to be simply superposed. 
The resultant intensity will depend of course upon the phase relations. At 
the centre of the band the partial reflexions agree in phase, and the intensity 
is a maximum. As \ve leave this point in cither direction, the phases begin 
to separate. When the alteration of wave-length is such that the phases of 
the reflected waves range over a complete cycle, the resultant vanishes, and 
a dark band appears in the spectrum. The same thing occurs whenever the 
relative retardation of the extreme components amounts to a complete 
number of periods. At points approximately midway between these, the 
resultant is a maximum, but the values of the successive maxima diminish J. 
Near the central band, where (when the number of alternations is great) 

* This is the simplest supposition open to us, when, as in most of the coloured crystals, the 
parts on either side of a very thin lamina are similarly oriented. 

t flSiOl. In Manchester Proceedings for 1889, Vol, ni. p. 117, it is reported that “Hr Hodg* 
kinson exhibited a specimen of iridescent chlorate of potash mounted in a special way in order 
to demonstrate that the colour is produced, not by the interference of one thin plate, but by 
numerous thin plates. The thin plates were readily seen in the specimen by means of a hand 
magnifier, and the exhibit confirmed a prediction made several months since by Lord Rayleigh.''] 

X The case is similar to that of the distribution of brightness in the neighbourhood of a 
“ principal maximum," when light of given wave-length is diffracted by a grating. 
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a considerable fniction of the incident light is reflected by the system of 
layers, this way of regarding the matter may cease to be applicable, for then 
the anterior and the posterior layers act under sensibly different conditions. 

Apart from the magnitude of the complete linear pericxl, something will 
depend upon the manner in which it is divided between the twins. The 
most favourable, as it is also perhaps the most probable, arrangement is that 
in which the thicknesses are equal. In that case every partial reflexion may 
agree in phase. If the thicknesses, though regular, are unequal, we may first 
form the resultant for contiguous pairs, and then consider the manner in 
which the partial resultants aggregate. 

It will be seen that even if the thicknesses of the twins are equal, there 
are still two ways in which a reguLarly laminated crystal may vary, as 
compared with the single kind of variation open to a simple twin stratum. 
These are the magnitude of the linear period, and the number of periods. 
Comparison of a number of coloured crystals* seems to favour the view that 
there are important differences of constitution, even when the colour is the 
same at a given incidence. 

In many cases the appcvirancos are such as to suggest that the periodicity 
is imperfect. A little irregularity might alter or obliterate the subordinate 
bands, while leaving the central band practically unaffected. Sometimes 
there is evidence of two or more distinct periods, each sustained through a 
number of alternations. If the period were subject to a gradual change, 
the central band in the spectrum of the reflected light would be diffused, 
even at small angles of incidence. The mere broadening of the band might 
be due to fewness of alternations ; but this case would be distinguished from 
the other by the accompanying feebleness of illumination. 

On the whole, the character of the reflected light appears to me to 
harmonize generally with the periodical theory. One objection, however, 
should be meiitioned. It might be supposed that the total number of twin 
planes was as likely to be odd as to be even. In the former case the layers 
of crystal on either side of the thin lamina (which is the sefit of the colour) 
would be of opposite orientations. In many crystals the character of the 
twinning is difficult of observation, but I have not noticed any instance of 
brilliant coloration answering to this description. So far as it goes this 
argument is in favour of the simple stratum theory; but, in view of our 
ignorance as to how the twin planes originate, it can hardly be considered 
decisive. 

I have also examined a number of what appeared to be simply twinned 
ciystals, kindly sent me by Mr Stanford, of the North British Chemical 
Works. The light reflected from the twin plane is not easily observed on 

* For a rich oolleotion of such crystals I am indebted to Mr Muspratt. He informs me that, 
though the result of a second crystallization from comparatively pure liquids, the coloured 
crystals are bat rarely found when the chlorate is produced by the magnesium process. 

14 


B. HI. 
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account of its feeble character, at least when, as in the experiments now 
referred to, the incidence is limited by the requirement that the light must 
enter the crystal at a face parallel to the twin plane. Using, however, the 
method described by Prof. Stokes (§ 13), I was enabled to separate the 
reflexions at the twin plane from those at the external surfaces of the crystal. 
A narrow slit admitted sunlight into the dark room, and was focused upon 
the crystal by a good achromatic object-glass*. When the obliquely reflected 
light was examined with a hand magnifier, a ghost-like image corresponding 
to the twin plane could usually be detected. As the crystal was rotated in 
its own plane, this image vanished twice during the revolution. 

It is worthy of notice that there is an evident difference both in the 
brightness and quality of the reflected light obtained from different crystals, 
even though a][)parently simply twinned. This suggests that, instead of 
a single twin plane, there may sometimes be in reality 3, 5, or a higher odd 
number of such in close juxtaposition. In other specimens, affording similar 
reflexions, the principal thicknesses on cither side of a very thin layer are 
undoubtedly of the same kind, so that the number of twin planes must be 
even. Here, again, the 7‘eflected light exhibited marked differences, when 
various crystals were examined. In none of those now referred to could 
the light reflected from the thin layer be observed without very special 
arrangements. 

In these experiments the light entered and left the crystal by a face 
parallel to the twin planes. In one specially well-formed and apparently 
simply twinned crystal I was able to observe a much more oblique reflexion 
from the internal surface or surfaces. The light here entered and left the 
crystal by cleavage fiices making a large angle with the reflecting planes, and 
thus under conditions widely different from those considered hitherto, and 
in the latter part of the preceding theoretical discussion. Three reflected 
images were seen, all completely polarized (the original light being un- 
polarized), two in one direction and the third in the opposite direction. 
These images are coloured, and present tolerably discontinuous spectra, 
giving rise to a suspicion that the twin plane is not reixlly single. These 
observations were made without special arrangements by merely examining the 
reflected images of a candle-flame, when the crystal was held close to the eye. 

I have made many experiments on the crystallization of chlorate of potash 
in the hope of tracing the genesis of the coloured crystals, but without 
decisive results. Besides the usually small but highly coloured crystals, 
found by Stokes, I have obtained many larger ones in which the reflexion is 
feebler and less pure. These appear to be distinct from the exceedingly thin 
plates which at the early stage of crystallization swim about in the solution. 
Mounted in Canada balsam the crystals in question show colours of varying 
degrees of brightness and purity ; and under these circumstances the effect 
* 1 did not suooeed in my first trials when 1 employed a common lens. 
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can hardly be due to the action of the external surfaces (in contact with the 
balsam). The light disappears twice during the revolution of the plates in 
azimuth, just as in the case of the more highly coloured specimens. It seems 
natural to suppose that the reflexion takes place from twin surfaces relatively 
few in number, and perhaps less regular in disposition. Altogether the 
existence of these crystals favours the view that fully formed colour is due 
to a large number of regular altemations. 

Some interesting observations bearing upon our ])resent subject have 
been recorded by Mr Madan*. Transparent crystals, free from tvdnning, 
were heated on an iron plate to the neighbourhood of the fusion-point. 
During the heating no change was observable, but " when the temperature 
had sunk a few degrees a remarkable chjinge spread quickly and quietly over 
the crystal-plate causing it to reflect light almost jis brilliantly fis if a film 
of silver had been deposited on it.” Subsequently examined, the altered 
crystals arc found to “ reflect little light at small angles of incidence, but at 
all angles greater than about 10'’ they reflect light with a brilliancy which 
shows that the reflexion must be almost total. . . .When the plate is turned 
round in its own plane, two positions are found, differing in azimuth by 180'", 
in which the crystal reflects no more light than an ordinary cryst«al under the 
same conditions. In these cases the plane of incidence coincides with the 
plane of crystallogi’aphic symmetry,” 

Mr Madan worked with comj)aratively thick (1 millim.) plates, from which 
the associated twin had been removed by grinding. In repeating his 
experiments I found it more convenient to use thin plates, such as may be 
obtained without difficulty from crystallizations upon a moderate scale, and 
which appear to be free from twinningf. There seems to be little doubt 
that the altered crystals are composed of twinned layers. Except in respect 
of colour, there is no difference between the behaviour of these crystals and 
that of the brilliantly iridescent ones described by Stokes. If light be 
incident at a small angle, and be polarized in or perj>endicularly to the plane 
of incidence, the polarization of the reflected light is the opposite to that of 
the incident. 

The only difference that I should suppose to exist between the con- 
stitution of these crystals and that of the iridescent ones is, that in the 
former case the alternations are irregular, and also probably more numerous. 
Mr Madan conceives that there are actual cavities between the layers in the 
heated crystals, comparing them to films of decomposed glassj. It is, 

* “ On the Effect of Heat in changing the Structure of Crystals of Potassium Chlorate,” 
Nature, May 20, 1886, 

t It is not clear why composite ciystals free from included mother>liquor should suffer 
disruption upon heating. A line drawn on the twin plane would tend to expand equally, to 
whichever crystal it be considered to belong. 

t ” Although a large amount of light must escape reflexion at a single cavity, yet if the 
transmitted rays encountered a large number of precisely similar and similarly situated cavities 

U— 2 
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however, certain that no closeness of contact could obviate the optical 
discontinuity at a twin plane; and there is besides a marked experimental 
distinction between the cases in question. It is easy to observe, and was, I 
think, observed by Brewster, that the application of water to a film of 
decomposed glass destroys the effect. The water insinuates itself into the 
cavities, and greatly attenuates the reflecting power. If a corresponding 
experiment be tried, by wetting the edge of one of Mr Madan s crystals with 
saturated solution of the salt, no change is observed to ensue. 

Whether there are cavities or no, the fact that during the preparation the 
silvery reflexion does not set in until the crystal has sensibly cooled is of 
great interest. I have found that if a crystal in which the silvery lustre has 
already been produced be reheated, the lustre disappears, to return again 
upon a fall of temperature. The operation may be repeated any number of 
times. 

The existence of twin strata in Iceland spar was observed by Brewster*, 
and Reuschf has shown that such strata can 
suitably applied pressure (Fig. 1) in rhombs 
originally homogeneous. The planes of these 
strata truncate the polar edges, i,e. the edges 
which meet symmetrically at the obtuse trihedral 
angle (0). Being desirous of examining whether 
the reflexion from these strata would conform to 
the law deduced from theory, I submitted a 
rhomb to the treatment prescribed by Reusch 
with the effect of developing several exceedingly 
thin twin laminae (four or five at least) in close 
juxtaposition. When light is reflected from these 
strata in a plane perpendicular to the edge 
(OD) which they truncate, the brilliancy is considerable. But the observation 
which I wished to make required that the plane of incidence should be 
perpendicular to this, so as to include the truncated edge and the optic axis. 
Without much difficulty it was proved that in this plane the refl>exion 
vanished y reviving on either side as the plane of incidence deviated a little 
from the plane of symmetry. The observation was facilitated by immersing 
the crystal in a small cell containing water or bisulphide of carbon, the twin 
strata being horizontal, and the plane of symmetry parallel to two of the 
sides of the cell. 

at slightly lower levels in the ciystal, the sum of the partial reflexions would produce an effect 
almost equivalent to a total reflexion of the original incident ray, and a corresponding deficiency 
in the amount of light transmitted through the whole plate. The brilliancy of the colours in the 
light reflected from the well-known films of decomposed glass is aooounted for in precisely the 
same way, and the successive separate films of glass can be easily seen under a microscope at 
the edges of the compound film, where they only partially overlap.” 

♦ TreatUe on Optics, 1868, p. 849. t Pogg, Ann. t. xn. p. 448 (1867). 


be induced artificially by 
Fig. 1. 
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IS THE VELOCITY OF LIGHT IN AN ELECTROLYTIC LIQUID 
INFLUENCED BY AN ELECTRIC CURRENT IN THE 
DIRECTION OF PROPAGATION? 


[Brit. Ass. Report, 1888, pp. 341—343.] 


The question here proposcad has been considered by Roiti* and by 
Zecherf. My experiments were made in ignorance of the work of these 
observers, and thf^ results would scarcely be worth recording were it not 
that the examination seems to have been pushed further than hitherto. It 
may be well to say at once that the result is negative. 

The interference fringc^s were produced by the method of Michelson as 
used in his important investigation respecting The Influence of Motion of 
the Medium upon the Velocity of LightJ,"’ The incident ray ab meets a 
half-silvered surface at ft, by which part of the light is reflected and part is 
transmitted. The reflected ray follows the course ahedefbg, being in all twice 
reflected in ft. The transmitted ray takes the course abfedcbg, being twice 
transmitted at ft. These rays having pursued identical paths are in a 
condition to form the centre of a system of fringes, however long and far 
apart may be the courses cd, ef. 

There is here nothing to distinguish the ray ab from a neighbouring 
parallel ray. The incident plane wave-front perpendicular to ab gives rise 
eventually to two coincident wave-fronts perpendicular to bg. With a wave 
incident in another direction the c^ise is different. The two emergent wave- 
fronts remain, indeed, necessarily parallel, both having experienced an even 
number of reflexions (four and six). But there will exist in general a 
relative retardation, of amount (for wave-fronts perpendicular to the plane of 
the diagram) proportional to the deviation from the principal wave-front. 

* Fogg. Ann. ov. p. 164, 1S76. t Rep. de Phya. xx, p. 161, 1884, 

t Am. Journal^ xxzi. p, B77, 1886. 
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Hence, if the incident light comes in all directions, a telescope at focused 
for indefinitely distant objects, reveals a system of interference bands, whose 
direction should be vertical, if the adjustments could be perfectly carried out 
in the manner intended. 



The success of the method does not roquirii the complete symrnetiy of the 
diagram. If the reflexions at d, e arc (iffeeted by a right-angled prism, it is 
necessary that erf, ef bii parallel to one another but not that they be parallel 
to the surface b. Supposing all the surfaces to remain vertical in any case, 
the positions of 6,/, and the incident ray ab, may be chosen arbitrarily. If the 
distance de between the parallel courses is not closely prescribed, one adjust- 
ment by rotation of the iniri'or c will suffice. In my experiments the optical 
parts were mounted upon a large iron plate, so that the movable pieces c, 
de could be shifted without loss of level. The incident ray ab was defined by 
a small hole near the paraffin lamp which served as a source of light, and by 
the centre of a moderately large circular aperture perforated in a screen and 
illuminated when necessaiy with a candle. The minor c was then rotated 
until the rays edyfe were parallel. This was tested by observing the equality 
of their mutual distances near the extremities of their course. 

If the distance between the parallel rays is prescribed, the adjustment is 
more troublesome. The line/e being fixed, sights are laid down defining the 
desired position of erf. These sights, as well as those before referred to 
defining the incident ray, have now to be brought to apparent superposition 
as seen by an eye looking along rfo. For this purpose two conditions have to 
be satisfied by, and two motions must be provided for, the mirror a One of 
these should be a movement of rotation, and the other of translation in a 
direction nearly perpendicular to the plane of the mirror. Thus the mounting 
may consist of a circular turntable resting upon an iron plate, the curved 
edge of which is guided by the sides of a V, cut out of a flat piece of metal 
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and clamped to the plate. In each position of the V the angular motions 
are easily swept over, and the double adjustment is effected without much 
difficulty. When the parallelism of the rays is secured, the insertion of the 
reflecting prism is all that remains. The adjustment of this is best effected 
with the eye at the observing telescope, which at this stage should be focused 
upon the small aperture in the neighbourhood of the flame. By a motion of 
the prism parallel to its hypothenuse the two images are brought to coinci- 
dence*, and then the bands appear, if not at once, when the telescope is 
accommodated for infinitely distant objects. 

The half-silvered central plate would be at its best if it reflected light of 
the same intensity jis it transmits. I have generally found the reflexion on 
the side next the air more powerful than upon the side next the glass; so 
that the ideal would require the geometric mean of the two reflexions to be 
equal to that of the two transmissions. A very slight silvering is all that is 
wanted, such as from its want of coherence and brilliancy would be useless 
for other purposes ; and the bands appear tolerable black, even though the 
interfering lights are of decidiMlly unequal intensities. Thefe is, of course, 
a reflexion from thc^ unsilvored surface of the plate. Owing to want of 
parallelism in my apparatus, this imago was distinctly separated from the 
other. The two back njflcctors were of flat glass, silvcu‘ed by the milk sugar 
ju'ocess and used as sj)ecula. 

The imperfections of the*, surfaces disturbed the formation of the bands 
from full accordanc(^ with theory. The definition was usually better when 
the pencils wtire limittid, as by the screens employed to define the incident 
ray, than when all obstruction wjus removed. The final adjustments for the 
distinctness and desired width of bands were made with the eye at the 
telescopci by shifting the reflecting prism and occasionally by slight dis- 
placements of one or other of the reflectors. 

The tubes enclosing parts of cd, ef, and containing the electrolyte (diluted 
sulphuric acid of nearly maximum conductivity), were closed at the ends by 
plates of parallel glass. The current entered by lateral attachments, so 
arranged that liquid (or gas) rising or falling from the platinum electrodes 
would not at first enter the operative part of the tubes. The diameter of 
the tubes was about f inch, and the effective length about 11 inches, 
[inch = 2*64 cms.] 

It will be sufficient to give details of one experiment. The two tubes 
were connected in multiple arc, and of course in such a manner that the 

* It should be noticed that if the object were at infinity, or if with the aid of a collimating lens 
an image of it were thrown to infinity, the two images as seen focused through the telescope 
would overlap in any case ; for it may be proved that, whatever may be the positions of the five 
refiecting surfaces, the two emergent rays, corresponding to any incident ray, are necessarily 
paralld. 
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current travelled in opposite directions. The magnitude of the whole current 
(say from eight Grove cells) was 1'6 ampere; so that the current density, in 
amperes per sq. cm., was 

-08 

,rx-38'x2'64-" 

Now one of the interfering rays travelled 22 inches, or 56 centimetres, 
with the current, and the other ray the same distance against the current. 
On reversal of the current no shift of the bands could be perceived under 
conditions where a shift of ^ of a band* must have boon evident. Hence 
we may conclude that a current of the above-inentioned density does not 
accelerate or retard the propagation of light in the ratio of \ to 224 cms. 
In the liquid we may take \ = 4 x 10““® cms., and if we reduce the result so as 
to correspond to density unity, we may say that in dilute sulphuric acid a 
current of one ampere per square centimetre does not alter the velocity of 
light by 1 part in 13 millions, or by 15 metres per second. 

It would probably be possible to carry the test ten or fifteen timtjs further 
by the use of much larger tubes and a more powerful battery, but there seems 
to be no sufficient encouragement at present to make the attempt. The ease 
would, of course, be very different were anyone to show by d priori argument 
a reason for expecting an effect of this order of magnitude. 

* Probably I might say but it is best to l)e upon the safe side. When the contact was 
maintained, a slight shift was observed, but in a direction independent of that of the current. 
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ON THE BENDING AND VIBRATION OF THIN ELASTIC 
SHELLS, ESPECIALLY OF CYLINDRICAL FORM. 

\^l^roceedings of the Royal Society^ XLV. pp. 105 — 123, 1888.] 

In a foriiTier pu])]ication* ‘'On the Infinitesimal Bending of Surfaces of 
Revolution,'’ I have applied the theory of bending to explain the defonnation 
and vibration of thin elastic shells which are symmetrical about an axis, and 
have worked out in detail the case where the shell is a portion of a sphere. 
The validity of this application depends entirely upon the principle that 
when the shell is thin enough and is vibrating in one of the graver possible 
inodes, the middle surface behaves as if it were inextensible. “ When a thin 
sheet of matter is subjected to stn^ss, the force which it opposes to extension 
is great in comparison with that which it oj>poses to biuiding. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the deformation takes place approximately as if the 
sheet were inextensible as a whole, a condition which, in a remarkable degree, 
facilitates calculation, though (it need scarcely be said) even bending implies 
an extension of all but the central layers." If we fix our attention upon one 
of the terms involving sines or cosines of multiples of the longitude, into 
which, according to Fourier’s theorem, the whole deformation may be resolved, 
the condition of inextensibility is almost enough to define the type. If 
there, are two edges, e^g., parallel to circles of latitude, the solution contains 
two arbitrary constants ; but if a pole be included, as when the shell is in the 
form of a hemisphere, one of the constants vanishes, and the type of defor- 
mation is wholly determined, without regard to any other mechanical 
condition, to be satisfied at the edge or elsewhere. It will be convenient 
to restate, analytically, the type of deformation arrived at {equation (5)j. 
If the point upon the middle surface, whose coordinates were originally 
a, 6, 0, moves to a + Sr, ^ + the solution is 

tan* cos 50 

80 as — sin ^ tan* sin 50 L 

Sr = Aa (5 + cos 0) tan* ^0 sin 50 
* London Math, Soc, Proc, Vol. xin. p, 4, November 1881. [Vol. i. Art. 78.] 


( 1 ) 
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being the colatitude measured from the pole through which the shell is 
complete. Any integral value higher than unity is admissible for s. The 
values 0 and 1 correspond to displacements not involving strain. 

In a recent paper* Mr Love dissents from the geneml jjrinciple involved 
in the theory above briefly sketched, and rejects the special solutions founded 
upon it as inapplicable to the vibration of thin shells. The argument upon 
which I proceeded in my former paper, and which still seems to mo valid, 
may be put thus: It is a general mechanical principle f that, if given 
displacements (not sufficient by themselves to determine the configuration) 
be produced in a system originally in equilibrium by forces of corresponding 
types, the resulting deformation is determined by the condition that the 
potential energy of deforaiation shall be as small as possible. Apply this to 
an elastic shell, the given displacements being such as not of themselves to 
involve a stretching of the middle surface^. The resulting deformation will, 
in general, include both stretching and bending, and any expression for the 
euiergy will contain corresponding tenns proj)ortional to the first and third 
powers respec.tively of the thickness. This energy is to be as small as 
possible. Hence, when the thickness is diminished without limit, the actual 
displacement will be one of pure bending, if such there be, consistent with 
the given conditions. Otherwise the energy would be of the first order (in 
thickness) instead of, as it might bti, of the third order, in violation of the 
principle. 

It will be seen that this argument takes no account of special conditions 
to be satisfied at the edge of tln^ shell. This is th(; j)oint at which Mr Love 
concentrates his objections. He considei-s that thi‘ general condition necessary 
to be satisfied at a free edge* is in tact violated by such a deformation as (1). 
But the condition in que8tion§ contains tenns proportional to the first and 
to the thiixl power’s respectively of the thickness, the coefficients of the former 
involving as factors the extensions and shear of the middle surface. It 
appears to me that when the thickness is diminished without limit, the 
fulfilment of the boundary condition requires only that the middle surface be 
unstretched, precisely the requirement satisfied by solutions such as (1). 

Of course, so long as the thickness is finite, the forces in operation will 
entail some stretching of the middle surface, and the amount of this stretching 
will depend on circumstances. A good example is afforded by a circular 
cylinder with plane edges peipendicular to the axis. Let normal forces 
locally applied at the extremities of one diameter of the central section cause 

* ‘*On the Rmall free Vibrations and Deformation of a thin elastic Shell,” Phil. Trans. 
A, 1888. 

t Phil. Map. March 1876, [Vol. i. p. 230]; Theory of Sound, § 74. 

X There are oases where no displacement (involving strain at all) is possible without 
stretching of the middle surface, e.p., the complete q>here. 

§ Sea his equation (88). 
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a given shortening of that diameter. That the potential energy may be a 
minimum, the defonnation must assume more and more the character of 
mere bending as the thickness is reduced. The only kind of bending that 
can occur in this case is the purely cylindrical one in which every normal 
section is similarly defonned, and then the potential energy is proportional to 
the total length of the cylinder. We see, therefore, that if the cylinder be 
very long, the energy of bending corresponding to the given local contraction 
of the central diameter may become very great, and a heavy strain is thrown 
upon the principle that the deformation of minimum energy is one of pure 
bending. 

If the small thickness of the shell be regarded as given, a point will 
at last be attained when the energy can be made least by a sensible local 
stretching of the middle surface such as will dispense with the uniform 
bending otherwise necessary over so groat a length. But even in this 
extreme case it seems correct to say that, when the thickness is sufficiently 
reduced, the deformation tends to become one of pure bending. 

At first sight it may appear strange that of two terms in an expression of 
the potential energy, the one proportional to the cube of the thickness is to 
be retained, while that proportional to the first power may be omitted. The 
fact, however, is that the large potential energy which would accompany any 
stretching of the middle surface is the very reason why such stretching will 
not occur. The comparativi* largeness of the coefficient (proportional to the 
first power of the thickness) is more than neutralised by the smallness of the 
stretching itself, to the square of which the etuTgy is proportional. 

In general, if yfr^ be the coordinate measuring the violation of the tie 
which is supposed to be more and more insisted upon by increasing stiffness, 
and if the other coordinates be suitably chosen, the potential energy of the 
system may be expressed 

V = J -f -h . . . . 

This follows from the general theorem that V and T may always be 
reduced to sums of squares simply, if we suppose that 

The equations of equilibrium under the action of external forces ^j, 
are thus 

% == Cai/rg, &C. *, 

hence if the forces are regarded as given, the effect of increasing without 
limit is not merely to annul but also the term in V which depends 
upon it. 

An example might be taken from the case of a rcxl clamped at one end A, 
and deflected by a lateral force, whose stiffness from the end A up to a 
neighbouring place B, is conceived to increase indefinitely. In the limit we 
may regard the rod as clamped at B, and neglect the energy of the part AJ5, 
in spite of, or rather in consequence of, its infinite stilSness. 
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If it be admitted that the deformations to be considered are pure bendings, 
the next step is the calculation of the potential energy corresponding thereto. 
Li my former paper, the only case for which this part of the problem was 
attempted wixs that of the sphere. After bending, '' the principal curvatures 
differ from the original curvature of the sphere in opposite directions, and to 
an equal amount and the potential energy of bending corresponding to any 
element of the surface is proportional to the square of this excess or defect of 
curvature, without regard to the direction of the principal planes/' Though 
he agrees with iny conclusions, Mr Love appears to regard the argument as 
insufficient. But clearly in the ease of a given spherical shell, there are no 
other elements upon which the energy of bending could depend. ''Thus 
the energy corresponding to the element of surface mi 9 dff d<fi may be 
denoted by 

a^H {hp-^Y sin 0 (2) 

where H depends upon the material and upon the thickness." 

By the nature of the case H is proportional to the elastic constants and to 
the cubc^ of tlie thickness, from which it follows by the method of dimensions 
that it is independent of a, the radius of the sphere. I did not, at the time, 
attcTupt the further determination of H, not needing it for my immediate 
purpose, Mr Love has shown that 

(3) 

where 2// represents the thickness, /ind n is the constant of rigidity. Why n 
alone should occur, to the exclusion of the constant of compressibility, will 
presently appear more clearly. 

The application of (2) to the displacements expressed in (1) gave 
{equation (18)} 

V == 27rS {6^ — s) Ay f H 8in“® 9 tan*-^ \9 d9, (4) 

J 0 


9 being the colatitude of the (circular) edge. In the case of the hemisphere 
of uniform thickness 

F=|7rirS(5«-5)(25--.l)A/. (5) 

The calculation of the pitch of free vibration then presented no difficulty. 
If a denote the superficial density, and cosp^ represent the type of vibration, 
Pa coiTesponding to 8 — to s = 3, and so on, it appeared that 


B, = V'y X 5-2400, X 14-726, x 28 462 ; 


so that 


= 2-8102, 


pjpa == 5'4316, 


determining the intervals between the graver notes. 


* This iB in virtne of Gaude’s theorem that the product of the principal ourvatureB is 
unaffeoted by bending. 
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If the form of the shell be other than spherical, the middle surface is no 
longer symmetrical with respect to the normal at any point, and the expression 
of the potential energy is more complicated. The question is now not merely 
one of the curvature of the deformed surface ; account must also be taken of 
the correspondence of normal sections before and after deformation*. A 
complete investigation has been given by Love; but the treatment of the 
question now to bo explained, even if less rigoi^ous, may help to throw light 
upon this somewhat difficult subject. 

In the actual deformation of a material sheet of finite extent there will 
usually be at any point not merely a displacement of the point itself, but a 
rotation of the neighbouring parts of the sheet, such as a rigid body may 
undergo. All this contributes nothing to the energy. In order to take the 
question in its simplest form, let us refer the original surface to the normal 
and principal tangents at the point in question as axes of coordinates, and let 
us suppose that after deformation, the lines in the sheet originally coincident 
with the principal tangents are brought back (if necessary) to occuj)y the 
same positions as at first. The possibility of this will be apparent wlum it is 
remembered that in virtue of the inextensibility of the sheet, the angles of 
intersection of all lines traced upon it remain unaltered. The equation of 
the original surface in the neighbourhood of the point being 



that of the deformed surface may be written 

^ \pi + Spi Pa -f Spa j ^ 

In strictness (pi -f Spi)^^ (pa + Sp 5 j)“^ are the curvatures of the sections made 
by the planes = 0, y = 0 ; but since principal curvatures are a maximum or 
a minimum, they represent with sufficient accuracy the new principal cur- 
vatures, although these are to be found in slightly different planes. The 
condition of inextensibility shows that points which have the same x and y 
in (6) and (7) are corresponding points, and by Gauss’s theorem it is further 
necessary that 


P\ P'i 

It thus appears that the energy of bending will depend upon two quantities, 
one giving the alterations of principal curvature, and the other r depending 
upon the shift (in the material) of the principal planes. 

* An extreme case may serve as an illustration. Suppose that the bending is such that the 
principal planes retain their positions relatively to the material surface, but that the principal 
curvatures are exchanged. The nature of the curvature at the point in question is the same after 
deformation as before, and by a rotation through 90° round the normal the surfaces may be made 
to fit ; nevertheless the energy of bending is finite. 


SPI ^ SP2 _ Q 
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In calculating the energy wo may regard it as due to the stretchings and 
contractions under tangential forces of the various infinitely thin laminae into 
which the shell may be divided. The middle lamina, being unstretched, 
makes no contribution. Of the other laminae, the stretching is in proportion 
to the distance from the middle surface, and the energy of stretching is 
therefore as the square of this distance. When the integration over the 
whole thickness of the shell is carried out, the result is accordingly proportional 
to the cube of the thickness. 

The next step is to estimate more precisely the energy corresponding to 
a small element of area of a lamina. The general equations in three 
dimensions, as given in Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy, § 694, are 

na=: S, = T, nc^ U, (9) 

= P — o-(Q + Ji), Q — o’(/2 + P), Mg — R — a {P ...(10) 

a = ( 11 )* 

The energy w, con-esponding to the unit of volume, is given by 

2w = (wi + n) (e“ +/* +(/“) + 2 (m - n) (fg + ge + ef) + n (a’‘ + b‘ + c®). (12) 

In the appliciition to a lamina, supposed parallel to xy, we are to take JK = 0, 
= 0, T = 0 ; so that 



Thus in terms of the elongations e, f, parallel to x, y, and of the shear c, 
we get 

w = „ je» (e +jy + ^c®| (13) 

We have now to express the elongations of the various laminae of a shell 
when bent, and we will begin with the case where t = 0, that is, when the 
principal planes of curvature remain unchanged. It is evident that in this 
case the shear c vanishes, and we have to deal only with the elongations e 
and / parallel to the axes. In the section by the plane of zx, let s, s' denote 
corresponding infinitely small arcs of the middle surface and of a lamina 
distant h from it. If yfr be the angle between the terminal normals, 
s' = (/Oj 4* A) -i/r, s'— s = In the bending, which leaves s un- 
changed, 

6s' « hSyjr = hsB 

Hence 

e s= Ss'/s' == A 6 (1/pi ), 

* M IB Young’s modulus, a is Poisson’s ratio, n is the constant of rigidity, and {m -> |n) that 
of cubic compressibility. In terms of Lamp’s constants (X, /it), n—fi. 
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and in like manner /= hS (l/p^). Thus for the energy U per unit of area 
we have 


dU — nh^dh 




m — n 


m + » V Pi 

and on integration over the whole thickness of the shell (2k)* 




2nA’ 

“3 


8l)V(8ly + ^?|8 

Pi/ \ pj m + w 


fsi+siy 

V Pi pJ 
shell (2h)* 

-+s-y} 

Pi pi! J 


.(14) 


This conclusion may be applied at once, so as to give the result applicable 
to a spherical shell ; for, since the original principal planes are arbitrary, they 
can be taken so as to coincide with the principal planes after bending. Thus 
T = 0 ; and by Gauss’s theorem 

sl+5i = 0, 

Pi P2 

so that 



where denotes the change of principal curvature. Since p = 0, 

the various lamina? are simply sh(*ared, and that in proportion to their 
distance from the middle surface. The energy is thus ti function of the 
constant of rigidity only. 

The result (14) is applicable directly to the plane plate ; but this case is 
peculiar in that, on account of the infinitude of pu p 2 , ( 8 ) is satisfied without 
any relation between Sp^ and Bp 2 . Thus for a plane plate 




2nh^ 


fl 

1 m — 7? 

/I 


1 

■f 2 + 


H — ) 


p2 m + n 

\Pi 



(16) 


where pi“”^ p 2 ”'^ the two independent principal curvatures after bending. 


We have thus far considered r to vanish ; and it remains to investigate 
the effect of the deformations expressed by 

Sz = Txy = ir (f'' - (17) 

where f, ij relate to new axes inclined at 45^ to those of y. The curvatures 
defined by (17) are in the planes of 77 , equal in numerical value and opposite 
in sign. The elongations in these directions for any lamina within the 
thickness of the shell are At, ~ hr, and the corresponding energy (as in the 
case of the sphere just considered) takes the form 

= (18) 


* It is here assumed that m and n are independent of h, that is, that the material is homo- 
geneous. If we discard this restriction, we may form the conception of a shell of given thickness, 
whose middle surface is physically inextensible, while yet the resistance to bending is moderate. 
In this way we may realise the types of deformation discussed in the present paper, without 
8Uppo»in0 the thickness tb be infinitely small ; and the independence of such types upon conditions 
to be satisfied at a free edge is perhaps rendered more apparent. 
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This energy is to be added* to that already found in (14); and we 
get finally 


T !(*-/+(* ^)’+-r 

o (V /Oi/ \ PiJ m + n 


V Pl 



(19) 


as the complete expression of the energy, when the defomiation is such that 
the middle surface is unextended. We may interpret r by means of the 
angle through which the principal planes arc shifted ; thus 


r = 



( 20 ) 


It will now be in our power to treat more completely a problem of great 
interest, viz., the deformation and vibration of a cylindrical shell. In my 
former paper [Art. 78] I investigated the tyj)e8 of bonding, but without a 
calculation of the corresponding energy. The results were as followsf. 
If the cylinder be referred to columnar coordinates z, r, so that the 

displacements of a point whose equilibrium coordinates are z, a, (f) are 
denoted by Sz, Sr, a S<l>, the equations expressing inextensibility take the 
fomi 


dSz 


dz 


= 0 , 




w 


from which we may deduce 

d^8(f>/dz^ = 0. 


( 22 ) 


By (22), if S<f>oo cos 8^, we may take 

aS<f> = (Aga -f Bgz) cos (23) 

and then, by (21) 

Sr — s (Aga + Bgz) sin s(f>y Sz-- B^a sin S(f>. . . .(24, 25) 

If the cylinder be complete, s is integral; Ag and Bg are independent 
constants, either of which may vanish. In the latter case the displacement 
is in two dimensions onlyj. It is unnecessary to stop to consider the 
demonstrations of (21), inasmuch as these equations will present themselves 
independently in the course of the investigation which follows. 


It will be convenient to replace Sz, Sr, aSif> by single letters, which, 
however, it is difficult to choose so as not to violate some of the usual 
conventions. In confomity with Mr Love’s general notation, I will write 

Sz^u, aS<j>^v, Sr^w (26) 


♦ There are clearly no terme involving the products of t with the changes of principal 
curvature 5 ; for a change in the sign of r can have no influence upon the energy 

of the deformation defined by (7). 

t The method of investigation is similar to that employed by Jellet in his memoir (**On the 
Properties of Inextensible Surfaces,” JrUh Acad, Tram, Vol. xxn. p. 179, 1865), to which 
reference should have been made. 

J See Theory of Sound, § 233. 
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The problem before us is the expression of the changes of principal curvature 
and shifts of principal planes at any point P (z, <^) of the cylinder in terms of 
the displacements u, v, w. As in (6), take as fixed coordinate axes the 
principal tangents and normal to the undisturbed cylinder at the point P, 
the axis of x being parallel to that of the cylinder, that of y tangential 
to the circular section, and that of f normal, measured inwards. If, as it will 
be convenient to do, we measure z and <\> from the point P, we may express 
the undisturbed coordinates of a material point Q in the neighbourhood 
of P, by 

x^z, y = f = I (27) 

During the displacement the coordinates of Q will receiv(i the increments 
u, w sin <l>^v cos — w cos (f>-hvsin<f); 
so that after displacement 

x = z + n, ^ + Wif) + V (1 — 


f = i (1 - -f v4 > ; 

or if a, V, IV be expanded in powers of the small quantities Zy <f>y 

du da , 

^• = ^4 <6 4 - 

dz^ d<^o 


, , dv dv , 

^ dw dw , ^ , 


(28) 

(29) 


. - d^w „ 


d^w 


d^w 


dz^id<l>o^^ ^ d^o^^ 


dv 

dzo 




dv 




,(30) 


Uoy Voy ... being the values of a, v at the point P. 

These equations give the coordinates of the various j)oint8 of the deformed 
sheet. We have now to suppose the sheet moved as a rigid body so as to 
restore the position (as far as the first power of small quantities is concerned) 
of points infinitely near P. A purely translatory motion by which the 
displaced P is brought back to its original position will be expressed by 
the simple omission in (28), (29), (30) of the terms v^y Vq, Wq respectively, 
which are independent of Zy The effect of an arbitrary rotation is 
represented by the additions to x, y, f respectively of — 
x0^ — ydi ; where for the present purpose ^j, d^y 6^ are small quantities of the 
order of the deformation, the square of which is to be neglected throughout. 
If we make these additions to (28), &c., substituting for x, y, f in the terms 

15 


B. IZI. 
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containing 6 their approximate values, we find so far as the first powers 
of z, <f> 

a! — z + ^z + ^^ + a<}>03, 

CLZq u<P 0 

, j , dv dv , ^ 

(^Z(^ (i<Po 

Now, since the sheet is assumed to be inextensiblc, it must be possible so 
to determine ffi, 0^, 63 that to this order nr- = z, y = a<f>, ^ - 0. 


Hence 


+ adi = 0, 


dz3 


. n 

w„ + = 0, 

(1 <Pq 

-* Vn -f aOi = 0. 


The conditions of inextensibilitj arc thus (if we drop the suffixes as no 
longer required) 

du ^ dv dll _ dv ^ 


dv 


dll dv ^ 
d(j>^ ^ dz^ ' 


which agree with (21). 

Returning to (28), &c., as modified by the additirm of the translatory and 
rotatory terms, we get 

X — terms of 2nd order in z, <f>, 
i/ = a^4- 

V- 1 JL2 . 1 1 o d^w , 

f = j.*- + - 1 ^ 

. dv , dv 

or since by (31) d^wjdz^^O, and dvjd^- - w, 

f> 1 jia 1 j 1 dv . 

t - lo* - iw.4, - V ^ 


■ ‘ ^ ’ d.f.fl’ ^ dz,''- 

The equation of the deformed surface after transference is thus 
u fl dv 1 d*w 1 . . f 1 1 1 




^ (o dz3 a dztdtpaj 
Comparing with (7) we see that 


I , „ f 1 1 1 d^w) 

;r ^ 


/ ,d‘w\ 

1 /dv 

d’^w \ 


~a\dz 

dzd^J 


}, ( 33 ) 
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BO that by (19) 

{ m d^w V) 

3a® \m 4- n a® \ d<f^*) \dz dzd<p) ) 

This is the potential energy of bending reckoned per unit of area, 
if desired be expressed by (31) entirely in terms of 


(34) 

It can 


We will now apply (34) to calculate the whole potential energy of a 
complete cylinder, bounded by plane edges z—±l, and of thickness which, if 
variable at all, is a function of z only. Since u, v, w are periodic when 
increfises by 27r, their most general expression in accordance with (31) is 


{compare (23), &c.} 

i; = 2 [{A^a -f Bgz) cos 8<f> — {AJa 4- B^'z) sin 5<^], (35) 

{Aga -h B^z) sin + s {Aga 4- BJz) cos (36) 

?/ = 2 [ — s~^Bga sin 8<^ ~ cos (37) 


in which the summation extends to all integral values of s from 0 to oo . 
But the displacements corresponding to s = 0, .v = 1 are such as a rigid body 
might undergo, and involve no absorption of energy. When the values of 
u, V, w are substituted in (34) all the terms containing products of sines or 
cosines with different values of,*? vanish in the integration with resi)ect to 
as do also those which contain cos s<^ sin S(f>, Accordingly 


f 


Uad<b = — — 2 (s« - s)® 

^ 3a Lm 4* n a® ^ 


{(Aga + Bgzy 4- (Ag'a 4- B/zf} + 2 (.v® - 1)® (Bg^ 4- Bg '^)] . . . .(38) 


Thus far we might consider h to be a function of z ; but we will now treat it 
as a constant. In the integration with respect to z the odd powers of z will 
disappear, and we get as the energy of the whole cylinder of radius a, length 
21, and thickness 2h, 

r+l r2n 

J Uad^dz 


3a ^ 


^ ^ [7n^-n{ 




in which 5 == 2, 3, 4 


(39) 


* From Mr Love’s general equations (12), (13), (18) a concordant result may be obtained by 
introduction of the special conditions — 

71^=1 /a, l/pi = 0, l/p 3 =l/a, 

limiting the problem to the case of the cylinder, and of those 

crj=<r2=«=:0, 

which express the inextensibility of the middle surface. 


15—2 
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The expression (39) for the potential energy suffices for the solution of 
statical problems. As an example we will suppose that the cylinder is 
compressed along a diameter by equal forces applied at the points 
^ =s 0, 0 = TT, although it is true that so highly localised a force hardly comes 
within the scope of the investigation in consequence of the stretchings of the 
middle surface, which will occur in the immediate neighbourhood of the points 
of application*. 

The work done upon the cylinder by the forces F during the hypothetical 
displacement indicated by 8^4^, &c., will be by (36) 

— F^s {aSA/ (1 -f cos sir), 

so that the equations of equilibrium are 


dv/dA,=^0, dvldBg = 0. 

dvIdA/ = — (14- cos 57r) saF, dvjdBJ = — (1 4- cos 57r) sz^F, 

Thus for all values of s, = 0 ; and for odd values of s,As^ J?/ = 0. 

But when s is even, 






,.(40) 

.(41) 


3sa«, F 

’8iTO/t“Trs»-”i)=’ 

and the displacement w at any point {z, <^) is given by 

‘w-2(A /a + Ri'z) cos 2<f) + i (/!/«» + B^z) cos 4^ + (42) 

where A^, A^, ... are determined by (40), (41). 

If the cylinder be moderately long in proportion to its diameter, the 
second term in the left-hand member of (41 ) may be neglected, so that 


3a* Zi a 


In this case (42) may be written 


“'= (l+ {2Aia cos 2(^ + 4^/tt cos 4^ -f- ... j, (43) 

showing that, except as to magnitude and sign, the curve of deformation 
is the same for all values of < 2^1 and z'f. 

If ^ = the amplitudes are in the ratio 1 and if, further, 

Zi^l, i,e,y if the force be applied at one of the ends of the cylinder, the 


Whatever the curvature of the aurfaoe, an area upon it may be taken so small as to behave 
e a plane, and therefore bend, in violation of Gauss's condition, when subjected to a force which 
IS so nearly di^ntinuous that it varies sensibly within the area. 

of rtJp^ty.^ unaltered when « and are interchanged is an example of the general law 
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amplitudes are as 2 : — 1. The section where the deformation (as represented 
by w) is zero, is given by -f P = 0, in which z^^l, z ^ ^l. 

When the condition as to the length of the cylinder is not imposed, the 
ratio : Af! is dependent upon s, and therefore the curves of deformation 
vary with z, apart from mere magnitude and sign. If, however, we limit 
ourselves to the more important term s = 2, we have 


4m _ ( 4m jP ^ 
m -h w a (m + n 8a® j Zi ' 

and »-2A'j“’(£. + -ji")+a}c»2^; 

SO that w vanishes when 

zZt, P m + w ^ 
a® ^3a®^ 4m 


(44) 


This equation may be applied to find what is the length of the cylinder when 
the deformation just vanishes at one end if the force is applied at the other. 
If = = 

a V I 8m j * 

For many materials a {equation (11)} is about or m = 2n. In such 
cases the condition is 

l^la. 

It should not be overlooked that although w may vanish, u remains finite. 

Reverting to (23), (24), (25) we see that, if the cylinder is open at both 
ends, there are two types of deformation possible for each value of s. If 
we suppose the cylinder to be closed at ^ = 0 by a flat disk attached to it 
round the circumference, the inextensibility of the disk imposes the con- 
ditions, = v^aS<f> — 0, when z = 0*. Hence Ag =- 0, and the only 

deformation now possible is 

v = aB<f> = BgZ cos = 3r = sB^z sixisip (45) 

Another disk, attached where z has a finite value, would render the cylinder 
rigid. 

Instead of a plane disk let us next suppose that the cylinder is closed at 
^ = 0 by a hemisphere attached to it round the circumference. By (1) the 
three component displacements at the edge of the hemisphere (^ = ^ tt) are of 
the form 

i; = a = tt cos w = a = — a sin s<f), w = Sr sa sin s<f). 

Equating these to the corresponding values for the cylinder, as given by (23), 
(24), (25), we get A, -1, Bg — S', so that the deformation of the cylinder is now 
limited to the type 

V = (a +sz) cos w = s{a + sz) sin 8<l>, u = — asins<f>, ...(46) 


* $ being greater than 1. 
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in which we may, of course, introduce an arbitrary multiplier and an arbitrary 
addition to (f>. If the convexity of the hemisphere be turned outwards, z is to 
be considered positive. 

In like manner any other convex additions at one end of the cylinder 
might be treated. There are apparently three conditions to be satisfied by 
only two constants, but one condition is really redundant, being already 
secured by the inextensibility of the edges provided for in the types of 
deformations determined separately for the two sludls. Convex additions, 
closing both ends of the cylinder, render it rigid, in accordance with Jellet s 
theorem that a closed oval shell cannot be bent. 


It is of importance to notice how a cylinder, or a ])ortion of a cylinder, 
can not be bent. Take, for example, an elongated strip, bounded by two 
generating lines subtending at the axis a small angle. Equations (31) 
{giving (Pwjdr'^ = Oj show that the strip cannot be bent in the plane con- 
taining the axis and the middle generating line*. The only bending 
symmetrical with respect to this plane is a purely cylindrical one which 
leaves the middle generating line straight. There arti t.wo ways in which we 
may conceive the strip altered so as to render it susceptible of the desired 
kind of bending. The first is to Uike out the original cylindrical curvature, 
which reduces it to a plane strip. The second is to replace it by one in 
which the middle line is curved from the beginning, like the equator of a 
sphere or ellipsoid of revolution. In this case the total curvature being 
finite, the Cjaussiaii condition Ctin be satisfied by a change of meridional 
curvature compensating the supposed change of equatorial curvatuni. It 
is easy to calculate the actual stifthess from (8) and (14), for here t = 0. 
We have 




2nh^ 

“T 




( 47 ) 


which expresses the work per unit of area con-esponding to a given bending 
along the equator. If pi= oo , the cylindrical strip is infinitely stiff. If 
the curvature be spherical, = and 


and if pa = , 


3 m + n \ piJ 


( 48 ) 

( 49 ) 


Whatever the equatorial curvature may be, the ratio of stiffnesses in the two 
cases is equal to m : m -f u, or about 2 ; 3, the spherically curved strip being 
the stiifer* 


^ The same principle applies to the explanation of Bourdon’s gauge. In 
this instrument there is a tube whose axis lies along an arc of a circle and 

* This is the principle upon which metal is corrugated. 
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whose section is elliptical, the longer axis of the ellipse being perpendicular 
to the general plane of the tube. If we now consider the curvature at points 
which lie upon the axial section, we learn from Gauss’s theorem that a 
diminished curvature along the axis will be accompanied by a nearer approach 
to a circular section, and reciprocally. Since a circular fonn hfxs the largest 
area for a given perirnetiir, internal pressure tends to diminish the eccentricity 
of the elliptic section and with it the general curvature of the tube. Thus, 
if one end be fixed, a pointer connected with the free end may be made to 
indicate the internal pressure* * * § . 

We will now proceed with the calculation for the frequencies of vibration 
of the complete cylindrical shell of length 21. If the volume-density be pf, 
we have as the expression of the kinetic energy by means of (35), (36), (37) 

r = ^ . 2hp , IJ (u- -h 4- ad<\)dz 

- 27Tphla S (1 -f .9‘-‘) (i/ + J (1 + s^) 4- 4- Bs'% . . .(50) 


From these expressions for V and T in (39), (50) the types and frequencies of 
vibration can be at ori(.‘e deduced. The fact that the squares, and not the 
products, of iivo involved, shows that thciso quantities are really the 

principal coordinates of thi^ vibrating system. If .4,,, or 4,,', vary as co^pgt 
we have 




nm (.S’® — .s’)‘ 
m 4- w pa^ 4- 1 


(51) 


This is the equation for the frequencies of vibration in two dimensions^. For 
a given material, the frequency is proportional to the thickness and inversely 
as the square on the diameter of the cylinder§. 


• Dec. 19. — It appears, however, that the bending of a curved tube of elliptical section cannot 
be pure, since the parts of the walls which lie furthest from the [plane of the] circular axis are 
necessarily stretched. The difficulty thus arising may be obviated by replacing the two halves of 
the ellipse, which lie on either side of the major axis, by two symmetrical curves which meet on 
the major axis at a finite angle. [See Art. 171 below.] 

According to the equations (in columnar coordinates) of iny former paper, the conditions that 
5r, 6z shall be independent of <f> load to — 


3r=CV, 




0 , 


where C is an absolute constant. 

The case where the section is a rhombus (dr/<Z-i!= it tana) may be mentioned. 

The difficulty referred to above arises when drfdz^iCD . 

t This can scarcely be confused with the notation for the curvature in the preceding parts of 
the investigation. 

X See Theory of Sound, § 233. 

§ There is nothing in these laws special to the cylinder. In the case of similar shells of any 
form, vibrating by pure bending, the frequency will be as the thicknesses and inversely as 
corresponding areas. If the similarity extend also to the thickness, then the frequency is 
inversely as the linear dimension, in accordance with the general law of Cauchy. 
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In like manner if B,, or B^, vary as cos pit, we find 

- 3^ OT + n 

^ mn h* (s^-sY sH^ m 



If the cylinder be at all long in proportion to its diameter, the difference 
between and pg becomes very small. Approximately in this case 

- fSa* /m-hn 1 \ 


or if we take m = 2n, s = 2, 


Ps'/P2= 1 + 


807> ■ 


In my former paper I gave the types of vibration for a circular cone, of 
which the cylinder may be regarded as a particular case. In terms of 


columnar coordinates {z, r, (f>) we have 

h<f> = {Ag -f cos s<f>, (53) 

tr — s tan 7 {AgZ f if*) sin (54) 

Bz = tan *-^ 7 Bg — .s‘ ( -f Bg)] sin s<f), (55) 


7 being the semi-vertical angle of the cone. For the calculation of the 
energy of bending it would be simpler to use polar coord inat(^s (?', 0, if>), 
r being measured from the vertex instead of fi-om the axis. 

If the cone be complete up to the vertex, we must suppose, in (53) &c., 
Bg = 0. And if we proceed to calculate the potential energy, we shall find 
it infinite, at least when the thickness is unifonn. For since Ag is of no 
dimensions in length, the square of the change of curvature must be 
proportional to When this is multiplied by z dz, and integrated, a 

logarithm is introduced, which assumes an infinite value when z^O, The 
complete cone must therefore be regarded as infinitely stiff, just as the 
cylinder would be if one rim were held fast. 

If two similar cones (bounded by circular rims) are attached so that the 
common rim is a plane of symmetry, the bending may be such that the 
common rim remains plane. If the distance of this plane from the vertex be 
Zi, the condition to be satisfied in (53) &c., is that Bz-0 where z=^Zj. 


Hence 

8^ = |l - cos 4 ( 66 ) 

8 r = s tan 7 il, I « - sin (67) 

8A = Atan*7ji,{Ai--«}8in«<;&. (68) 
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ON THE COMPOSITION OF WATER. 

[l^roceedings of the Royal Society ^ XLV. pp. 425 — 430, 1889.] 

DlJRlN(i the past ycjar I have continued the work described in a fomricr 
communication on the relative densities of hydrogen and oxygen*, in the 
hope of being able to prepare lighter hydrogen than was then found 
possible. To this end various modifications have been made in the generating 
apparatus. Hydrogen has been prepared from jiotash in place of acid. In 
one set of experiments the gas was libcTOtiuJ by aluminium. In this case 
the generator consisted of a laige closed tube sealed to the remainder of the 
apparatus ; and the aluminium was attached to an iron armature so arranged 
that by means of an external electro-magnet it was possible t() lower it into 
the potash, or to remove it therefrom. The libiU’ated gas piissed through 
tubes containing liquid potash f, corrosive sublimate, finely powdered solid 
potash, and, lastly, a long length of phosphoric anhydride. But the result 
was disappointing; for the hydrogen proved to be no lighter than that 
formerly obtained from sul])huric acid. 

I have also tried to purify hydrogen yet further by absorption in 
palladium. In his recent important memoirj, ''On the Combustion of 
weighed Quantities of Hydrogen and the Atomic Weight of Oxygen/’ 
Mr Keiser describes experiments from which it appears that palladium will 
not occlude nitrogen — a very probable impurity in even the most carefully 
prepared gas. My palladium was placed in a tube sealed, as a lateral 
attachment, to the middle of that containing the phosphoric anhydride; 
so that the hydrogen was submitted in a thorough manner to this reagent 
both before and after absorption by the palladium. Any impurity that 

* Uoy, Soc, Proc, February, 1888 (Vol. xun. p. 356). (Vol. in. Art. 146.] 
t Of course this tube was superfluous in the present case, but it was more convenient to 
retain it. 

X Amer* Chem, Joum, Vol. x. No. 4. 
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might be rejected by the palladium was washed out of the tube by a current 
of hydrogen before the gas was collected for weighing. But as the result 
of even this treatment I have no improvement to report, the density of the 
gas being almost exactly as before. 

Hitherto the observations have related merely to the densities of hj^drogen 
and oxygen, giving the ratio 15*884, jis formerly explained. To infer the 
compositi(jn of water by weight, this number had to be combined with that 
found by Mr Scott as representing the ratio of volumes*. The result was 


2 X 15-884 
1-9965 


15-914. 


The experiments now to be described are an attempt at an entirely 
independent deteriniriation of the relative weights by actual combustion of 
weighed quantities of the two gases. It will b(^ remembered that in Dumas’s 
investigation the composition of water is inferred from the weights of the 
oxygen and of thij water, the hydrogen being unwoighod. In order to avoid 
the very unfavourable conditions of this method, recent workers have made 
it a point to weigh the hydi-ogen, whethtu- in the gaseous state as in the 
expmiments of Professor Cook<^ and my own, or occluded in palladium as 
in Mr Ktuser’s practice. So long as the hydrogen is weighed, it is not very 
material whether the second weighing relate to the water or to the oxygen. 
The former is the case in the work of Dooke and Reiser, the latter in the 
preliminary experiments now to be re|)orted. 

Nothing could be simpler in principle than the method adopted. Globes 
of the same size as those employed for the density determinations are filled 
to atmospheric pressure with the two gases, and are then carefully weighed. 
By means of Sprengel pumps the gases are exhausted into a mixing chamber, 
sealed below with mercuiy, and thence by means of a third Sprengel are 
conducted into a eudiometer, also sealed below with mercury, where they 
are fired by electric sparks in the usual way. After sufficient quantities of 
the gases have been withdrawn, the taps of the globes are turned, the leading 
tubes and mixing chamber are cleared of all remaining gas, and, after a final 
explosion in the eudiometer, the nature and amount of the residual gas are 
detennined. The quantities taken from the globes can be found from the 
weights before and after operations. From the quantity of that gas which 
proved to be in excess, the calculated weight of the residue is subtracted. 
This gives the weight of the two gases which actually took part in the 
combustion. 

In practice, the operation is more difficult than might be supposed from 
the above description. The efficient capacity of the eudiometer being 


[1901. Hr Soott’B final number (Proc. Roy, Soc, Yol. Lm. p. 188, 1898) was 2*00245.] 
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necesi^rily somewhat limited, the gases must be fed in throughout in very 
nearly the equivalent proportions; otherwise there would soon be such an 
accumulation of residue that no further progress could be made. For this 
reason nothing could be done until the intermediate mixing chamber was 
provided. In starting a combustion, this vessel, originally full of mercuiy, 
was charged with equivalent quantities of the two gases. The oxygen was 
fii*st admitted until the level of the mercury had dropped to a certain mark, 
and subsequently the hydrogen down to a second mark, whoso position 
relatively to the first was determined by preliminary measurements of 
volume. The mixed gases might then be drawn off into the eudiometer 
until exhausted, after which the chamber might be recharged as before. 
But a good deal of time may be saved by replenishing the chamber from the 
globes simultaneously with the exhaustion into the eudiometer. In order to 
do this without losing the proper proportion, simple mercuiy manometers 
were provided for indicating the pressures of the gases at any time remaining 
in the globes. But even with this assistance close attention wiis necessary to 
obviate an accumulation of residual gas in the eudiometer, such as would 
endanger the succe.ss of the experiment, or, at least, entail tedious delay. To 
obtain a reasonabh? control, two sjmrking places were provided, of which the 
upper wius situate nearly at the top of the eudiometer. This was employed 
at the close, and whenever in the course of the combustion the residual gas 
chanced to be iiuich reduced in quantity ; but, as a rule, the explosions were 
made from the lower sparking point. The most convenient state of things 
was attained when the tube contained excess of oxygen down to a ])oint 
somewhat below the lower sparking wires. Under these circumstances, each 
bubble of explosive gas readily found its way to the sparks, and there was no 
tendency to a dangerous accumiilation of mixed gas before an explosion took 
place. When the gas in excess was hydrogen, the manipulation was more 
difficult, on account of the greater density of the explosive gas retarding its 
travel to the necessary height. 

In spite of all precautions several attempted determinations have failed 
from various causes, such as fracture of the eudiometer and others which it is 
not necess^iry here to particularise, leading to the loss of much labour. Five 
results only can at present be reported, and are as follows : — 


December 24, 1888 15’93 

January 3, 1889 15*98 

„ 21, „ 15*98 

February 2, „ 15*93 

13 , „ 1 ^ 

Mean 16*96 


This number represents the atomic ratio of oxygen and hydrogen as deduced 
immediately from the weighings with allowance for the unbumt residue. It 
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is subject to the correction for buoyancy rendered necessary by the shrinkage 
of the external volume of the globes when internally exhausted, as explained 
in my former communication*. In these experiments, the globe which 
contained the hydrogen was the same (14) as that employed for the density 
determinations. The necessary correction is thus four parts in a thousand, 
reducing the final number for the atomic weight of oxygen to 

15-89, 

somewhat lower than that which I formerly obtained (15*91) by the use of 
Mr Scott’s value of the volume ratio. It may be convenient to recall that 
the corresponding number obtained by Cooke and Richards (corrected for 
shrinkage) is 16*87, while that of Keiser is 15-95. 

In the present incomplete state of the investigation, I do not wish to lay 
much stress upon the above number, more especially as the agreement of the 
several results is not so good as it should be. The principal source of error, 
of a non-chemical character, is in the estimation of the weight of the hydrogen. 
Although this part of the work cannot be conducted under quite such 
favourable conditions as in the case of a density determination, the eiror in 
the difterence of the two weighings should not exceed 0*0002 gram. The 
whole weight of the hydrogen used is about 0*1 gramf ; so that the error 
should not exceed three in the last figure of the final number. It is thus 
scarcely possible to explain the variations among the five numbers as due 
merely to errors of the weighings. 

The following are the details of the determination of February 2, chosen 
at random: — 

Before combustion ... -I- H + 0*2906 = Gu ... pointer 20*05 

After „ ... 0,4 + H -f 0*4006 = 0,, ... pointer 20*31 

Hydrogen taken == 0*1100 — 0 00005 - 0*10995 gram. 

Before combustion ... Gis + O = Qn -f 2*237 . . . pointer 20*00 

After „ ... G, 3 -f O = Gu + 1*357 ... pointer 19*3 

Oxygen taken = 0*8800 + 0*0001 = 0*8801 gram. 

At the close of operations the residue in the eudiometer was oxygen, 
occupying 7*8 c.c. This was at a total pressure of 29*6 — 16*2-13*4 inches 

* The neceseity of this correction was recognised at an early stage, and, if I remember rightly, 
was one of the reasons which led me to think that a redetermination of the density of hydrogen 
was desirable. In the meantime, however, the question was discussed by Agamennone (Atti 
{Hmdiconti) d. H, Accad, dei Lincei^ 1S85), and some notice of his work reached me. When 
writing my paper last year 1 could not recall the circumstances; bat since the matter has 
attracted attention 1 have made inquiry, and take this opportunity of pointing oat that the 
credit of first publication is due to Agamennone. 

t It was usual to take for combustion &om two^hirds to three-fourths of the contents 
of the globe. 
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of mercury. Subtracting 0'4 inch for the pressure of the water vapour, we 
get 13‘0 as representing the oxygen pressure. The temperature was about 
12® C. Thus, taking the weight of a cub. cm. of oxygen at 0® C. and under 
a pressure of 76 0 cm. of mercury to be 0 00143 gram, we get as the weight 
of the residual oxygen 

0-OOU3 J 12 ^.555^ - 761, = 0 0O«, gram. 

The weight of oxygen burnt was, therefore, 0*8801 - 0*0046 = 0*8755 
gram. 

Finally, for the ratio of atomic weights, 

-15*926. 

In several cases the residual gas was subjected to analysis. Thus, after 
the determination of February 2, the volunu^ was reduced by additions of 
hydrogen to 1*2 c.c. On introduction of potash there was shrinkage to about 
0*9, and, on addition of pyrogallic acid, to 0*1 or 0*2. These volumes of gas 
are here measured at a pressure of | atmosphere, and are, therefon?, to be 
divided by 3 if we wish to estimate the quantities of gas under standard 
conditions. The final residue of (say) 0*05 c.c. should be nitrogen, and, even 
if originally mixed with the hydrogen — the most unfavourable case — would 
involve an error of only in the final result. The 0*1 c.c. of carbonic 
anhydride, if originally contained in the hydrogen, would bo more important ; 
but this is very improbable. If originally mixed with the oxygen, or due to 
leakage through india-rubber into the combustion apparatus, it would lead to 
no appreciable error. 

The aggregate impurity of 0*15, here indicated, is tolerably satisfactory in 
comparison with the total quantity of gas dealt with — 2000 c.c. It is possible, 
however, that nitrogen might be oxidised, and thus not manifest itself under 
the above tests. In another experiment the water of combustion was examined 
for acidity, but without definite indications of nitric acid. The slight reddening 
observed appeared to be rather that due to carbonic acid, some of which, it 
must be remembered, would be dissolved in the water. These and other 
matters demand further attention. 

The somewhat complicated glass blowing required for the combustion 
apparatus has all been done at home by my assistant, Mr Gordon, on whom 
has also fallen most of the rather tedious work connected with the evacuation 
of globes and other apparatus, and with the preparation of the gases. 

[1901. Further work upon this subject is recorded in Proc. Roy. Soc. 
Vol. L. p. 449, 1892, Vide infra.] 


Oxygen 

Hydrogen 
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THE HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE OF RADIANT ENERGY. 

[Philosophical Magazine, xxvii. pp. 265 — 270, 1889.] 

In his interesting Address* to the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Prof. Langley sketches the development of the modem 
doctrine of Radiant Energy, and deduces important lessons to be laid to heart 
by all concerned in physical investigation. This is a most useful undertaking; 
but in the course of it there occur one or two statements which, in the 
interest of scientific history, ought not to be allowed to pass without a 
protest. 

After quoting Melloni’s very unequivoctd conclusion of 1843, that “Light 
is merely a series of calorific indications sensible to the organs of sight ; or, 
vice versdy the radiations of obscure heat are veritable invisible radiations of 
light,*’ Prof Langley goes on to say, ‘'So far as I know, no physicist of 
eminence reasserted Melloni’s principle with equal emphasis till J. W. Draper, 
in 1872. Only sixteen years ago, or in 1872, it was almost universally 
believed that there were three different entities in the spectrum, represented 
by actinic, luminous, and thermal rays.” 

These words struck me strangely as I first read them. Jfy own scientific 
ideas were formed between 1860 and 1866, and I certainly never believed in 
the three entities. Having on a former occasion referred to this question f 
as an illustration of the difference of opinion which is sometimes to be found 
between the theoretical and experimental schools of workers, I was sufficiently 
interested in the matter to look up a few references, with results which are, 
I think, difficult to reconcile with Prof Langley’s view. 

In Young’s Lectures X we read: — “Dr Herschel’s experiments have shown 
that radiant heat consists of various parts which are differently refrangible, 

* Amer, Jourru Sei. Jan. 1889. 

t Address to Section A, BriU Astoc. Report, 1882. [Vol. ii. p. 122.] 

t Vol. I. p. 688 (1807). 
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and that, in general, invisible heat is less refrangible than light. This 
discovery must be allowed to be one of the greatest that have been made 
since the days of Newton 

‘'It was first observed in Germany by Ritter, and soon afterwards in 
England by Dr Wollaston, that the muriate of silver is blackened by invisible 
rays, which extend beyond the prismatic spectrum, on the violet side. It is 
therefore probable that these black or invisible rays, the violet, blue, green, 
perhaps the yellow, and the red rays of light, and the rays of invisible heat, 
constitute seven different degrees of the same scale, distinguished from each 
other into this limited number, not by natural divisions, bnt by their effects 
on our senses : and we may also conclude that there is some similar relation 
between heated and luminous bodies of different kinds.” 

And, again, on p. 654: “If heat is not a substance, it must be a quality; 
and this quality can only be motion. It was Newton's opinion that heat 
consists in a minute vibratory motion of the particles of bodies, and that this 
motion is communicated through an apparent vacuum by the undulations of 
an elastic medium, which is also concerned in the phenomena of light. If 
the arguments which have been lately advanceni in favour of the undulatory 
theory of light be deemed valid, there will be still stronger reasons for 
admitting this doctrine respecting heat ; and it will only be necessary to 
suppose the vibrations and undulations principally constituting it to bo 
larger and stronger than those of light, while at the same time the smaller 
vibrations of light, and even the blackening rays, derived from still more 
minute vibrations, may perhaps, when sufficiently condensed, concur in 
producing the eftects of heat. These effects, bcgiiming from the blackening 
rays, which are invisible, are a little more perceptible in the violet, which 
still possess but a faint power of illumination ; the yellow-green afford the 
most light ; the red give less light, but much more heat ; while the still 
larger and less frequent vibrations, which have no effect upon the sense of 
sight, may be supposed to give rise to the least refrangible rays, and to 
constitute invisible heat.” 

It is doubtless tnie that Youngs views did not at the time of the 
publication of these lectures* command the authority which now attaches 
to them. But when the undulatory theory gained acceptance, there was 
no room left for the distinct entities. 

J. B. Reade, one of the pioneers of photography, in a letter to R. Hunt f, 

* I may remark, in passing, that Brougham knew a little of experimenting, as of everything 
else, except law ! [1901. The reference is to a contemporary gibe at Lord Chancellor Brougham 
that “ had he known a little law, he would have known a little of everything.*’ Young’s views 
were violently attacked by Brougham in the Edinhwrgh Review,] 

t Hunt’s Researches on Light,” Longmamy 1B54, p. 374. Hunt himself, not being an 
undulationist, was upon the other side. 
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of date Feb. 1864, thus speaks of Young: — "'Dr Youngs propositions are, 
that nidiant light consists in undulations of the luminiferous aether, that 
light differs from heat only in the frequency of its undulations, that un- 
dulations less frequent than those of light produce heat, and that undulations 
more frequent than those of light produce chemical and photographic 
action, — all proved by experiments.” 

Sir John HerscheFs presentation of the matter* is not very explicit. 
“ The solar rays, then, possess at least three distinct powers : those of heating, 
illuminating, and effecting chemical combinations or decompositions; and 
these powers are distributed among the differently refrangible rays in such 
a manner as to show their complete independence on each other. Later 
experiments have gone a certain way to add another power to the list — 
that of exciting magnetism.” Although the marginal index runs “ Calorific, 
luminous, and chemical rays,” the choice of words in the tt^xt, as well as the 
reference to magnetism (for surely no one believed in a special magnetizing 
entity), points to the conclusion that Herschel held the modem view. 

For the decade between 1850 and 1860, the citation upon which I most 
rely as indicative of the view held by the highest authorities, and by those 
capable of judging where the highest authority was to be found, is from 
Prof, Stokes’s celebrated memoir upon Fluorescence f. On p. 465 we read : — 
“ Now according to the Undulatory Theory, the nature of light is defined by 
two things, its period of vibration, and its state of polarization. To the 
former corresponds its refraiigibility, and, so far as the eye is a judge of 
colour, its colour,” And in a footnote here appended: — 

‘*It has been maintained by some pbilosoidjers of the first eminence that light of 
definite refraiigibility might still be coinjKmnd ; and though no longer decomposable by 
prismatic refraction may still be so by other means. 1 am not now speaking of com- 
positions and resolutions dependent upon polarimtion. It has been suggested by advocates 
of the undulatory theory, that possibly a difference of properties in lights of the same 
refrangibility might correspond to a difference in the law of vibration, and that lights of 
given refrangibility may differ in tint, just as musical notes of given pitch differ in quality. 
Were it not for the strong conviction I felt that light of definite refrangibility is in the 
strict sense of the word homogeneous, I should proliably have been led to hxik in this 
direction for an explanation of the remax-kable phenomena presented by a solution of 
sulphate of quinine. It would lead me too far from the subject of the present paper to 
explain the grounds of this conviction. I will only observe that I have not overlooked the 
remarkable effect of absorbing media in causing apparent changes of colour in a pure 
s|)ectrum ; but this 1 believe to be a subjective phenomenon depending upon contrast.” 

It can scarcely be necessary to insist that “ light ” is used here in the 
wider sense, a large part of the memoir dealing with the transformation of 
invisible into visible light. 

Art. Light, Enc, Met, 1830, § 1147. 
t “On a Change of Refrangibility of Light.’* Phil. Tram* 1862. 
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The allusion in the note is, of course, to Brewster. This distinguished 
discoverer never accepted the wave-theory, and was thus insensible to the 
repugnance with which his d(X5trine of three different kinds of luminous 
radiation was regarded by every undulationist. The matter was not finally 
set at rest until Helmholtz showed that Brewsters effects depended upon 
errors of experiment not previously recognized. 

The following, from W. Thomson*, is almost equally significant: — 

'' It is assumed in this communication that the undulatory theory of 
radiant heat and light, according to which light is merely radiant heat, of 
which the vibrations are performed in 2 )tu'icKls between certain limits of 
duration, is true. ‘ The chemical rays ’ beyond the violet end of the sj)ectrum 
consist of undulations of which the full vibrations are executed in jjeriods 
shorter than those of the extreme visible violet light, or than about the 
eight hundred million millionth of a second. The j)criods of the vibrations 
of visible light lie between this i^oint and another, about double as great, 
corresponding to the extreme visible red light. The vibrations of the obscure 
radiant heat beyond the red end are executed in longer periods than this; 
the longest which has yet been experimentally tested being about the 
eighty million millionth of a second.’’ 

Again, in Lloyd’s ‘‘Wave Theory of Light ’’f, we find the following 
passage : — “ It appears, then, that sensibility of the eye is confined within 
much narrower limits than that of the ear; the ratio of the times of the 
extreme vibrations which affect the eye being only that of 158 to 1, which 
is less than the ratio of the times of vibration of a fundamental note and its 
octave. There is no reason for supposing, however, that the vibrations 
themselves are confined within these limits. In fact, we know that there 
are invisible rays beyond the two extremities of the spectrum, whose periods 
of vibration (and lengths of wave) must fall without the limits now stated to 
belong to the visible rays.” 

I believe that it would be not too much to say that during the decade 
1860 — 1860 nearly all the leading workers in physics, with the exception of 
Brewster, held the modern view of radiation. It would be quite consistent 
with this that many chemists, photographers, and workem in other branches 
of science, who trusted to more or less antiquated text-books for their 
information, should have clung to a belief in the three entities. After 1860, 
and the discussions respecting the discoveries of Stewart and Kirchhoff, I 
should have supposed that there were scarcely two opinions. Stewart’s 
Elementary Treatise on Heat was published in 1866, and was widely used 

* **On the Mechanical Action of Radiant Heat or Light Jto. Free, Boy, 8oc, Edinb, 
Feb. 1852. 

t Longmans^ 1857, p. 16. 
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in schools and colleges. In book il. ch. ii. he elaborately discusses the 
whole question, summing up in favour of the view that “ mdiant light and 
heat are only varieties of the same physical agent, and that when once the 
spectrum of a luminous object has been obtained, the separation of the 
different rays from one another is physically complete ; so that, if we take 
any region of the visible spectrum, its illuminating and heating effects are 
caused by precisely the same rays.” What there was further for Draper or 
any one else to say in 1872 I am at a loss to comprehend*. 

To pass on to another point. I have followed the excellent advice to read 
W. Herschels original memoirs; but I must confess that the impression 
produced upon my mind is different in some respects from that expressed by 
Prof. Langley. It seems to mo that Herschel fully established the diversity 
of radiant heat. In the first memoirf a paragraph is headed Radiant Heat 
is of different RefrangibiliUj '' the question being fully discussed ; and from 
the following memoir (p. 291) it is evident that this proposition extends to 
invisible radiation. “ The four hist experiments prove that the maximum of 
the heating power is veal/od among the invisible rays ; and is probably not 
less than half an inch beyond the last visible ones, when projected in the 
manner before mentioned. The same experiments also show that the sun’s 
invisible rays, in their less refrangible state, and considerably beyond the 
maximum, still exert a heating power fully equal to that of red-coloured 
light....” Can it then be said of Do la Roche that he, in 1811, before 
anyone else, ‘'derives the just and most important, as well as the then most 
novel conception, that radiant heat is of different kinds” ^ It was doubtless 
a most important step when De la Roche and Melloni exhibited the divei’sity 
of radiant heat by means of selective absorption ; but I do not see how we can 
regard them as the disco veiers of the fact. 

It would take too l<.)ng to establish by quotations, but it is pretty evident 
that in his two earlier papers J Herschel leaned to the view that light was 
not “ essentially different from radiant heat.” Why then, after laying hands 
upon the truth, did he let it go, and decide that light and heat are not 
occasioned by the same rays ? 

"The question §, which we are discussing at present, may therefore at 
once be reduced to this single point. Is the heat which has the refrangibility 
of the red rays occasioned by the light of these rays ? For, should that be 
the case, as there will be then only one set of rays, one fate only can attend 
them, in being either transmitted or stopped, according to the power of the 
glass applied to them. We are now to appeal to our prismatic experiment 

* I have limited myeelf to citations from English writers, but I have no reason to think that 
the oourse of opinion was different in France and Germany, 
t PhiU Tram, 1800, p. 265. 
t See pp. 272, 291, 292. 

§ Third Memoir, p. 520. 
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upon the subject, which is tp decide the question.*' The issue could not be 
more plainly stated. The experiment is discussed, and this is the con- 
clusion : — Here then we have a direct and simple proof, in the case of the 
red glass, that the rays of light are transmitted, while those of heat are 
stopped, and that thus they have nothing in common but a certain equal 
degree of refrangibility....** 

I am disposed to think that it was this erroneous conclusion from 
experiment*, more, perhaps, than preconceived views about caloric, that 
retanled progress in radiant heat for so many years. We are reminded of 
Darwin’s saying that a bad observation is more mischievous than unsound 
theory. It would be interesting to inquire upon what grounds we now reject 
the plain answer which Herschel thought himself to have received from 
experiment. I do not recall a modern investigation in which the heat and 
light absorj}tions are proved to be equal for the various parts of the visible 
spectrum. Can it be that after all we have nothing but theory to oppose to 
Herschel's facts ? 

I hope it will be understood that these criticisms, even if they are sound, 
do not touch the substance of Prof. IrfUigley's address, which is doubly 
interesting as coming from one who has done so much himself to enlarge our 
knowledge of this branch of science. 

* See Whewell’s History of the Inductive ScienceBt Vol. ii. p. 548 (1847). 
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NOTE ON THE FREE VIBRATIONS OF AN INFINITELY 
LONG CYLINDRICAL SHELL. 

{Proceedings of the Royal Society y xlv. pp. 443 — 448, 1889.] 


In a recent memoir* Mr Love has coiisiderod this question among others; 
but he has not discussed his result {equation (95)), e*xcopt in its application 
to a rather special case involving the existence of a free edge. When the 
cylinder is regarded as infinitely long, the problem is naturally of a simpler 
character ; and I have thought that it might be worth while to express more 
fully the frequency equation, Jis applicable to all vibrations, independent of 
the thickness of the shell, which arc periodic with respect both to the length 
and the circumference of the cylinder. 

In order to prevent misunderstanding, it may be well to premise that the 
vibrations, whose frequency is to be determined, do not include the gravest 
of which a thin shell is capable. If the middle surface be simply bent, the 
potential energy of deformation is of a higher order of magnitude than in 
the contrary Cfise, and according to the present method of treatment the 
frequency of vibration will appear to be zero. It is known, however, that 
the only possible modes of bending of a cylindrical shell are such as are not 
periodic along the length, or rather have the wave-length in this direction 
infinitely longf. When the middle surface is stretched, as well as bent, the 
potential energy of bending may be neglected, except in certain veiy special 
cases. 


* («Oii the small Free Vibrations and Deformation of a thin Elastic Shell,” PM7. Trans, A, 
VoL ciixxix. (1888), p. 491. 

t ** On the Bending and Vibration of thin Elastic Shells, especially of Cylindrical Form,” 
Hoy, Soc, Proc, supra, p. 105. [Vol. m. p. 217.] 
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Taking cylindrical coordinates (r, z), and denoting the displacements 

parallel to z, (f), r by v, w respectively, we have for the principal elongations 
and shear at any point (a, 0, z )^ — 

du w 1 dv Idudv 

dz' a a d(}>* ^ ^ a d^^ dz^ ^ ^ 

and the energy per unit of area is expressed by 

2wA I <r,2 -f 0 - 2 ^ + ((Ti + <r,,)” 1 , (2) 

where 2h denotes the thickness of the shell, and w, n are the elastic constants 
of Thomson and Tail’s notation. 


The functions w, v, w are to be assumed proportional to the sines, or 
cosines, of fiz and These may be combined in various ways, but a 
sufficient (Example is 

u = U cos 8<f) cos fiz, V = V sin 8<f> sin /iz, w=^W cos S(f> sin fiz . .(3) 


so that (Ti^ — fxU cos 8^ sin fiz, (4) 

cTy = ( IF -f- cS* V) cos s(f> sin ^iz, (5) 

tsr = ( — ,s’ [7 -f /i T) sin S(^ cos fiz, (ff) 


unity being written for convenience in place of a. The energy per unit area 
is thus 


2hh 


COH®8<^ flZ 


{/■“+( If +sF)'^ + ”* -- (W-^KV-aUy 
m + n ^ ^ 

+ I sin- 8(f> cos® fJLZ (— 8 U + fJL . 


.( 7 ) 


Again, the kinetic energy per unit area is, if p be the volume density, 


ph 


(dUV fdVY fdWV 

\dti cos®yL6j 4- j sin®5<^ nm^piZ -h f J cos®5<^ sin‘-/Lt^ 


. ( 8 ) 


In the integration of these expressions with respect to <f> and z, the mean 
value of each sin® or cos® is We may then apply Lagrange s method. If 
the type of vibration be cosp^, and p^pfn = k'^, the resulting equations may be 
written 

{2 (3f + 1 ) /i® + ,9® - A:®} U - (2M+ l)pLsV- 2Mfi TF - 0, . . .(9) 

- (2yi/ + 1) -f {^® + 2 (if + 1) .9® - A?®} r -h 2 (Jf + 1) .9 TF = 0, . . .(10) 

~ 2MpU-\-2(M 4- l)sV+ {2 (if + l)-k^} 0, ...(11) 


where if = ^ (12) 

m 4“ w ^ ^ 

* See a paper on the “ Infinitesimal Bending of Surfaces of Revolution” {London Math. Soc. 
Proe, Vol. XIII. p. 4, Nov. 1881), and those already cited. [Vol. i. p. 551.] 

t In the physical problem the range of integration for 0 is from 0 to 2 t; but niathematicHlly 
we are not confined to one revolution. Wo may conceive the shell to consist of several super- 
posed eonvolutions, and then $ is not limited to ^ a whole number. 
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The frequency equation is that expressing the evanescence of the deter- 
minant of this triad of equations. 


We will consider for a moment the simple case which arises when /i — 0, 
that is, when the displacements are independent of z. The three equations 


reduce to 

(13) 

{2{M + l)8^^k^] V+2{M^l)sW^0, (14) 

2 (M -f 1) 6* F + (2 (i»/ + 1) - If = 0; (15) 

and they may be satisfied in two ways. First let F = F = 0 ; then U may 

be finite, provided 

(16) 


The corresponding type for U is 

U = cos S(j> cos pty 


(17) 


where (18) 

pd" 

a being restored, as can be done at any moment by consideration of dimen- 
sions. In this motion the material is sheared without extension, every 
generating lino of the cylinder moving along its own length. The frequency 
depends upon the clixiumferential wave-length, and not upon the curvature of 
the cylinder. 

The second kind of vibrations are those in which U — 0, so that the 
motion is strictly in two dimensions. The elimination of the ratio V/W from 
(14), (15) gives 

A’- - 2 (Jl/-h 1) (1 -f 8'^)} - 0, (19) 

as the frecjuency equation. The first root is = 0, indicating infinitely slow 
motion. These are the flexural vibrations already referred to, and the 
corresponding relation between F and W is by (14) 

sV^ F = 0, (20) 

giving by (4), (5), (6), 

0*1 = (Ta = cr ~ 0 . 

The other root of (19) gives, on restoration of a, 

(1 +«»), ( 21 ) 


or 


4mn 1 •+ 
m + n a^p ’ 


while the relation between F and W is 


( 22 ) 


- F + «F=0 (23) 

It will be observed that when s is very large, the flexural vibrations tend 
to become exclusively normal, and the extensional vibrations to become 
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exclusively tangential, as might have been expected from the theory of plane 
plates. 

Retuniing now to the general case, the determinant of (9), (10), (11) 
gives on reduction 

[jfc2 ^ ^ s^] - 2 (ilf + 1 ) (aa" + .9^ + 1)] + 4 (2M + 1) 

+ 4(2ii;-f l)/iV-0 (24) 

If /i=a0, we have the three solutions already considered, 
k^ = 6^ 2 (M -h 1) (a*" + 1). 


If .s = 0, that is, if the deformation be symmetrical about the axis, we 
have 

or l)(/i«+l)] + 4(2il/+l)/a*-*=0. ...(25) 


Corresponding to the first root we have Z7 = 0, IF = 0, as is readily pi-oved 
on reference to the original equations with s = 0. I'lie vibrations are the 


purely toi*sional ones represented by 

V ^ sin fiz cospt, (20) 

where = 'np^jp (27) 


The frequency (lej)ends upon the wave-length parallel to the axis, and not 
upon the radius of the cylinder. 


The remaining roots of (25) correspond to motions for which V = 0, or 
which take place in planes through the axis. The general character of these 
vibrations may be illustrated by the case where is small, or the wave-length 
a large multij)le of the radius of the cylinder. We find approximately from 
the quadratic (on restoration of a) 


(^ + 1 ) ■ ■' 

The vibnitions of (28) are nearly purely radial, 
vanishes, we fall back upon 

^•V-* = 2(i^f+ 1), 


(28) 

(29) 

If we suppose that p 


or 


.( 30 )^ 


g _ 4mn 1 

^ m -f w a^p ’ 
as may be seen from (22), by putting 5 = 0, 

On the other hand, the vibrations of (29) are nearly purely axial. In 
terms of m and w, 



^ p m ^ ^ 


* This equation is given, in a slightly different form, by Love (loc, cit, p. 523). 
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Now, if q denote Young’s modulus, 

_n(3mj-»0. (32) 


m 


so that 


M 

P 


.( 33 ) 


This is the ordinary formula for the longitudinal vibrations ol a rod, the fact 
that the section is here a thin annulus not influencing the result to this order 
of approximation. 

Another extreme case worthy of notice occurs when s is very great. 
Equation (24) then reduces to 

/..a + + (34) 

so that k^ becomes a function of fi and s only through (/t* + a‘')i as might have 
been expected from the theory of plane plates. The first root relates to 
flexural vibrations; the second to vibrations of shearing, as in (18); the 
third to vibrations involving extension of the middle .surface, analogous to 
those in (22). 

It is scarcely necessary to add, in conclusion, that the most general 
deformation of the middle, surfiice cixn be expressed by moans of a series 
of such as are periodic with resjxect to z and <j>, so that the problem con- 
sidered is really the most general small motion of an infinite cylindrical shell. 

Another particular case worth notice arises when s = l, so that (24) 
assumes the form 

^» (^ _ ^2 _ 1) [^>1 _ 2 (i/+ 1 ) (^2 + 2)] + V - M“) (2if -t- 1 ) = 0. . ..(35) 

As we have already seen, if be zero, one of tin' v.alues of k^ vanishes. If ft 
be small, the conusponding value of ¥ is of the oitier ii\ Equation (35) 
gives in this case 




2^-f-l 
' M+\ 




.( 36 ) 


or in terms of p, q, and with restoration of a, 

^ 2p • • 


.( 37 ) 


This agrees with the usual fonnula* for the transverse vibrations of rods. 


Themy of Sound, § I8I. 
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ON THE FREE VIBRATIONS OF AN INFINITE PLATE OF 
HOMOGENEOUS ISOTROPIC ELASTIC MATTER. 

[ProoeedingH of the Loudon Mathematical Society, xx. pp. 225 — 234, 1889.] 

The solid hero eoritouiplated is that bounded by two infinite plaut?s 
parallel to xy ; and the vibrations are supposed to be periodic, not only with 
respect to the time {e^^*), but also with respect to x and y. The results, so 
far as thin plates are concerned, have long been known ; but the method may 
not be without interest in view of the diffi(Milties which beset the rigorous 
treatment of the theory of thin plates, and of the fact that it is not limited to 
the case of small thickness. A former investigation*, “ On Waves propagattid 
along the Plane Surface of an Elastic Solid,'* may be re^garded as a particular 
Ciise of that now before us. 

In conformity with the suppositions a.s to periodicity, we might assume 
that all the functions concerned involve x and y only through the factors 
^igy^ 0 ^ rotation of the axes, u^ay be replaced by e^^^ 

without loss of generality, and it will considerably simplify our ecpiations if 
we limit them to the latter form. Any function of x, y {eg,, the dilatation) 
may be expanded in a series of such terms as cos /a; cos gy, and this may be 
resolved into two of the form 

cos {fx + gy)y cos {fx - gy). 

But between these forms there is no essential difference, for on account of 
the symmetry of the plane we shall have to deal in either case only with 
V (/“ + The iissumption of proportionality with is not, however, 
equivalent to a limitation of the problem to two dimensions, as might at 
first be supposed ; inasmuch as (i, the displacement parallel to y, is allowed 
to remain finite. 


* Proe, Lond. Math, Soc, Vol, xvn. Nov, 1885. fVol. n. p. 441.] 
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If $ be the dilatation, the usual equations are 



ta which (2) 

ax ay dz 

and w, n denote the elastic constants of the material accoi-ding to Thomson 
and Tait’s notation*. 

If a, /8, 7 all vary as equations (1) become 

d0 

m , + w 4- = 0, &c (3) 


Differentiating equations (3) in order with respect to y, z, and adding, we 


get 




(y^+h^)e-o, 

(4) 

in which 

h^ = pj^l(fu + n) 

(5) 

Again, if we put 

k^ == Pp^jlfly 

(«) 

equations (3) take the form 



(VM 

^ 

0) 

A particular solution of (7) 

ist 


1 de 

ide ide 

(8) 

jydx’ 

h^dy' UUz'" 


in order to complete which it is only necessary to add complementary terms 
a, Vy w satisfying the equations 


(V“ 4 u = 0, (V» (V® 4 k^) = 0, (9) 


du ^ dx dtv 
dx dy dz 


( 10 ) 


According to our present suppositions, x and y are involved only through 
that is, y is not involved at all. Thus 


ddfdy = 0 , dvjdy = 0 . 


The displacement ^ is thus identical with v, and satisfies the differential 


equation 

(V*4-**)/3 = 0 (11) 

Again, in virtue of (9) and (10), we may write 

u =a dxidz, w = - dx/dx, (12) 


* Lamp’s constantH X, fi are related to m, n according to \ + ^=w. 

t Laiub, “ On the Vibrations of an Elastic Sphere,'* Math. See. Proc. May 1882. 
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where % is a function of co and z, which satisfies 




(13) 


and 


^ 1 dd dx 


1 

dz dx' 


(14)* 


We have not yet made use of the supposition that x occui’s only in the factor 
Under this condition we get from (4) 


(9 P cosh rz + Q sinh rz, (16) 

where (16) 

and from (13), (11), X = -4 sinh sz B cosh sz, (17) 

/8 = C cosh 8Z + i) sinh sz, (18) 

where 5 ^ =^2 - (19) 


The arbitrary quantities P, Q, A, G, D may be supposed to include the 
factors but are otherwise constants. 

The evanescence of the three component stresses at the two bounding 
surfaces gives in all six equations. The components of tangential stress are, 
in general, proportional to 

d/9 ^dy ^ 

dz cly ’ dx dz * 

As regaixis the firat of these, we have at present dyjdy == 0 ; so that the 
condition to be satisfied at each surface is simply 

d^jdz^O ( 20 ) 

The evanescence of the second tangential stress gives 


dxdz dx^ dz*^ 


( 21 ) 


These equations are to hold good at both surfiices. If we take the origin at 
the middle of the thickness, the bounding surfiices may be rtjpresented by 
+ and equations (20), (21) must be satisfied by the odd and even 


functions separately. Thus, from (18), (20), 

C sinh szi = 0, D cosh sZi-0, (22) 

a pair of equations which may be satisfied in two ways. We may suppose 
i) = 0, so that 

^ = C cosh sz, (23) 

in conjunction with sinh = 0 ; (24) 

or, on the other hand, = D sinh sz, (26) 

under the condition cosh = 0 (26) 


* Oreen, Comb. Tram. 1887 ; Beprint of Green’s Works, p. 261. 
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During these vibrations the solid is simply sheared. In the vibrations of the 
first class represented by (23), ^ is an even function of z, a and y vanishing. 
In the vibrations of the second class, /3 is an odd function of z, and therefore 
vanishes at the middle surface. The roots of (24) are 


SZx = iqTT, 

where q is an integer; so that, by (19), 

4 - (fir^jz^^ 

and the stationary vibrations are of the type 

yg = cos/)^ cos fx cos , ... 

p being given by ((i) and (27). 

In like manner, for the vibrations of the second class, 

^ . ^ • (</ 4- i) TT-^ 

yS = cos pt c.oh/x sin ^ ^ , 

^1 


where 




(q + i)-7r“ 


(27) 

,( 2 «) 


(29) 

,(30) 


In (28), (29), we may of course replace cosp/, or cosy^;, by sinpf, or sin/r, 
respectively*. 

The kind of vibrations just considered are those for which yg is finite, 
while a and 7 vanish. In the second kind of vibrations, yS vanishes, so that 
the motion is strictly in two dimensions. There are four boundary conditions 
to be satisfied, two deiived from (21), and two expressive of the evanescence 
of the normal stress. The latter condition is that 


{m ~ n) ^ 4- 2ndyldz = 0, 

when z = ± z^; or, in terms of and A®, 

(k^ - 2h^) e 4- 2hHyldz = 0 (31) 

Substituting from (14), (15), (17), in (21), (31), we obtain, with use of 
(16), (19), 

2ifrh'^^ (P sinh rz + Q cosh rz) 4- {k^ — 2f^) {A sinh hz 4 - B cosh sz) = 0, . . .(32) 

- 2p) (P cosh 7'z 4* Q sinh rz) - 2hHfs (A cosh sz 4- B sinh sz) = 0. . . .(33) 

* In the present investigation the section of the solid perpendicular to y is an infinitely 
elongated rectangle. It may be worth notice that the corresponding solutions (in which every 
linear element parallel to the axis moves as a rigid body along its own lengtli) may readily be 
obtained for oyhnders of other sections, e,g,^ the finite rectangle and the circle. There is 
complete mathematical analogy with the vibrations of a stretched membrane having the form of 
the section of the cylinder, under the condition that the boundary ifi free to move perpendicularly 
to the plane of the membrane. {Theory of Soufid, § 227.) 
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These equations are to hold when ±Zi, and must therefore be true for the 
odd and even parts separately. Thus 

2ifrh^^ P sinh rzi 4 (k^ — 2/**) A sinh = 0, (34) 

— 2/“) P cosh rzi — 2h^i/s A cosh sz^^O; (35) 

2ifrtr^ Q cosh rzi + (A;^ — 2/^) B cosh szi^O, (36) 

(k^ — 2/^) Q sinh rzi - 2h^ifs B sinh szi = 0 (37) 


It will be seen that in these equations the constants P, A are scqjaratcd from 
Qy B. The system can therefore be s^itisfied in two distinct ways. For the 
first class of vibrations Q = 0, /i = 0. Equations (36), (37) are thus disposed 
of; while the first pair serve to determine the ratio P\Ay and in addition 
impose a relation between the other quantities. Equations (14) show that 6 
and a are (wen functions of Zy but that 7 is an odd function. In this case 
of vibrations, therefore, the middle surface remains plane, but undergoes 
extension. 


The frequency equation is found by elimination of P :A between (34)^ 


(35):- 


4/V.9 sinh rzx cosh hZi = (Jc^ - 2f^y cosh t^z^ sinh sz ^ ; 


or, as it may be written. 


4/*ns tanh rzi = (A^ - 2/^ tanh sz^ (38) 

Again, from (35), 

P ^ A 

2k^ifs cosh 8Zi (Ar® — 2/®) cosh rzi ’ 

so that the type of vibration is, by (14), 

a = [2^® cosh szi cosh rz + s (^’® — 2/'^) cosh rzj cosh sz], (39) 

7 = - [2ifrs cosh sz^ sinh rz 4 if{k^ — 2/®) cosh rzi sinh sz], . . .(40) 

We may apply these results to the case where the plate is thirty so that fz^ 
is small. If rz^y sz^y in (38), be small, we find 

(A;® - 2/®)® = 4/®r® = 4/® (/® - h% 


or 


k^ = 4f^(k^^h^). 


(41) 


This equation determines A:®, since the ratio A,®/A;® depends only upon the 
elastic quality of the material. In terms of in and n, from (5) and (6), 


m + n 


(42) 




P 


mn 

m + n' 


or 


(43) 
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At the same time, (39), (40) give approximately 

a = y-- ifsz (P - 2A>) 

or, if we throw out the common ffictor l(?8, 

VYh 72i 

a = /y =s; (44) 

' m + n ^ 

This gives the same relation between the principal strains as is obtained in 
the ordinary theory of thin plates*, viz., 

^7 _ m — n (da d^\ 

dz m + 

A complete discussion of (38) would lead rather far, but we may easily find a 
second approximation in which the square of is included. Thus, since 

tanh rzi = rz^ (1 — \r^z^^ +...), 

or 4/^ { 1 - (r“ - «“)) = {k‘ - tf^f ; 

whence, on substitution of the values of r’ and «■* from (16), (19), 

k = /t*) {1 - (/^ - ;t“)) (46) 

From the first approximation we know that r®, or — /<•*, is positive. Hence 
diminishes with or the pitch falls as the thickness increases. An 
exception occurs when r® = 0 ; but this can happen only when = 2 /® = 2 /i®, 
or the material is such that m = n. If the character of the material be of 
this description, ^•® = 2/® satisfies (38), whatever may be the value of Zi, 
Each lamina parallel to oot/ vibrates unconstrained by its neighbours, and 
7 = 0 throughout. 

If the material be incompressible, A® « 0 , and (45) assumes the simplified 
form 

(46) 

In any of these equations, if we suppose that the functions vaiy as as 
well as the generalized result is obtained by merely writing (/® + g^) 
for/®. 

We now pass on to consider the second class of vibrations, for which, in 
(34), &c., PasO, A 5 = 0 . Here 6 and a are odd functions of Zi, while 7 is an 
even function, so that the middle surface is bent without extension. As 
regards the equations (36), (37), which involve Q and B, it will be seen that 


* See, for example, Proc. Boy. Soe. Dec. 1888. [Vol. m. p. 222.] 
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they differ from the first pair of equations involving P and A merely by the 
interchange everywhere of cosh and sinh. Wc have, therefore, in place 
of (38), 

4sprs coth rzi = (A;* — 2/‘^)^ coth bzi; (47) 

and in place of (39), (40), 

a = ( 2 ^^ gjjjh szi sinh rz + « (A;® - 2/^) sinh rz^ sinh sz\, (48) 

7 = - \2ifrs sinh szi cosh rz -f if(k^ — 2/®) sinh rz^^ cosh sz] (49) 

If we now introduce the assumption that the plate is thin, we find, by 
expanding the hyperbolic functions in (47), 

4/^ {p - A^) { I -f iz,^ - h:^)} = (k^ - 

The first approximation gives k'^ = 0, signifying that the notes are 
infinitely grave. The second approximation is 


or, in terms of p, m, ti, p, 


rn^ 4/V 

^ m Sp 


,(50) 

(51) 


Again, if we drop out a common factor (k^rzi), (48), (49) take the forms 

a 7 = (52) 


Hence — zd^jdXy signifying that to this order of approximation every line 
originally perpendicular to the middle surface retains its straightness and 
perpendicularity during the vibrations. 


The third approximation to the value of ¥ from (47) gives 


mn ^f^z^ 
m'Vn 3p 



4m 

3 (m + n) 



(53) 


so that, when the thickness is increased beyond a certain point, the rise of 
pitch begins to be less rapid than according to the second approximation (51). 

When Zi is infinitely great, we get, from (38) or (47), 

(54)* 


the equation considered in the paper, already referred to, upon surface-waves. 

From (43), (63) we learn that p® is positive, or the equilibrium is stable, 
so long as is positive. On the other hand, it was proved by Green many 
years ago that a solid body would be unstable if m were less than ^n, m ~ 
being in fact the dilatation modulus. The reconciliation of these apparently 
contradictory results depends upon principles similar to those recently applied 


* Thi« is apon the supposition that r and s are real. In the contrary case the equation 
would have no definite limit. 
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by Sir W. Thomson*, to show that a solid, every part of the boundary of 
which is held fixed, is stable, so long as m is greater than — n, and this in 
spite of the fact that, if the boundary were freed, the solid would at once 
collapse or expand indefinitely. In the present cjise of an infinite slab, the 
assumption that the displacements are periodic with respect to x and y is 
tantamount to the imposition of a constraint at infinity, rendering stability 
j)ossible under circumstances which would otherwise lead to indefinite collapse 
or expansion of the medium. 

The general expression for the energy of a strained isotropic solid isf 

+ f^ + g^) + 2(m — w)(fg-f gc -f ef ) + vi (a* -f 6^ + c’^), ...(55) 

e, f, g being the principal extensions; a, 6, c the shears, relatively to the 
coordinate axes. Since e, f, g may vanish, it is clear that the stability of the 
medium requires that n be positive; and again, since «, 6, c may all vanish, 
the terms in e, f, g must of themselves be positive in all cases that may arise. 

Thus, leaving out a, 6, c, we write 

2w - (3m ~ n) (e^ -f P + g^) + (a - m) {(e ~ f)^ + (f - g)^ -f (g - e)®}, . . .(56) 

from which it follows that, if n > m > the equilibrium is stable. If, 
howiiver, m < -Jw, it will be possible to make tv negative by taking e « f = g. 
If m > n, the equilibrium is stable, as may be seen by writing 2w in the form 

2w = (m — n) (e -f f + gY -f 2n -f g^) (57) 

Hence, if there be no limitation on the strains, the necessary and sufficient 
conditions of stability are that n should be positive and m greater than 

But now suppose that the strains are limited to be in two dimensions, so 
that (for example) g = 0. The supposition e = f=g is then not admissible, 
and the criterion of stability is altered. We have 

2w = (m + n) (e® -H f*) + 2 (m — n) ef 

« (71 - m) (e - f )« + 2m (e« + f») (58) 

This shows that there is stability if m be positive and less than n, and 
instability if m be negative. That the equilibrium is stable if m be greater 
than n is shown, as in (57), by putting 2w into the form 

2m = (m - 7?) (e -f f)® -f 271 (e* + f®) (59) 

Hence, under the limitation g = 0, the necessary and sufficient conditions of 
stability are that n and m be positive. 

Comparing the results, we see that, as m diminishes, instability sets in 
when m — ^n, if the boundary be firee ; when = 0, if (as virtually in our 

* Phil. Mag. Nov. ISS8. 

f Thomson and Tait's Natural Philosophy^ § 695. 
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present problem) the strains be limited to two dimensions ; when = — w, if 
the boundary be everywhere held fast. 

I have endeavoured to investigate the two-dimensional free vibrations of 
an infinitely long cylindrical shell directly from the fundamental equations, 
as in the foregoing theory of the plane plate. The preliminary analysis is 
simple, and there is no difficulty in obtaining the solutions analogous to (42). 
If a be the radius of the cylinder, and the wave-length rnciisured round the 
circumference be 27 r//, we have 

^ (/’“a’ + l) ( 60 ) 

m-¥n •' 


and 


4(/^+l_) 


mn 


(61) 


But this solution is much more readily obtained by the special methods 
applicable to thin plates, as to the legitimacy of which for this purpose there 
can be no question. And if, in order to investigate the flexural vibrations of 
the shell, we retain the lower powers of the thickness, the reduction of the 
resulting determinant becomes a very complicated affair. I have not 
succeeded in verifying by a rigorous application of this method the equation 
analogous to (51), viz. : 




mn 

m + n Spa^ + i ’ 


(62) 


2zj being the thickness, and as before fa the number of wave-lengths in the 
circumference. Putting a = oo , we fall back, of course, upon the formulae for 
the plane plate. 


K. HI. 


17 
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ON THE LIMIT TO INTERFERENCE WHEN LIGHT IS 
RADIATED FROM MOVING MOLECULES. 


[Philosophical Magazitie, xxvii. pp. 298 — 304, 1889.] 


In a recent number of Wiedemann’s Annalen, Ebert* discusaes the 
application of Doppler’s principle to the radiation from the moving molecules 
of an incjindescent giwf, and arrives at the conclusion that the widths of the 
spectral lines, as calculated upon the basis of the principle, are much greater 
than is consistent with experiments upon interference with a large relative 
retardation. This is a matter of no small importance. Unless the discrepancy 
can be explained, the dynamical theory of gases would, it appears to me, have 
received a heavy blow from which it could with difficulty recover. If it be 
true that a gas consists of molecules in irregular motion, and that for the 
most part each molecule radiates independently, there seems no escape from 
the conclusion that the character of the aggregate radiation must be governed 
by Doppler’s principle. 


If V be the velocity of a molecule, 6 the inclination of its motion to the 
line of sight, the natural wave-frequency N is changed hy the motion into », 
where 




F -f- » cos ^ 
F ’ 


( 1 ) 


and F is the velocity of light. If A, \ be the original and altered 
wave-lengths, so that 

A«F/Ar, \=F/»; (2) 

then 

X = -^ = a(i--^co 8^) approximately, (3) 

when w/Fis small. 


* Wied, Am. znn. p. 466 (1889). 

t lappioh, Pogg. Ann. oxzziz. p. 465 (1870). Baykigh, Nature, vai. p. 474 (1878) 
[Vol. I. p. 188]. 
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As a first approximation, Ebert supposes that the velocity v of every 
molecule is the same. In this case the spectral band, into which what 
would otherwise be a mathematical line is dilated, has the limiting wave- 
frequencies 

Ar(i-y/F), (4) 

and between these limits is of uniform brightness. For the number of 
molecules whose lines of motion lie between 0 and 0 + d0 is proportional 
to sin 0 cl0, and this again by (1) is proportional to dn. It is here assumed 
that the spectrum is formed upon a scale of wave-frequencies; but for the 
present purpose the range concerned is so small that it becomes a matter of 
indifference upon what j)rinciple the spectrum is disposed. 

The typical case of interference arises when two streams of homogeneous 
light are superposed, which differ in nothing but phase. If S denote this 
difference of phase, the vibrations may be represented by cos y/r -f cos (y/r 4- 5), 
or by 

2 cos 4 X . cos 4- i S) ; (5) 

and the intensity is 

/ = 4 cos® 4 S (^) 

If the two streams arc obtained by reflexion at th(' o})posite faces of a parallel 
plate, the circumstances arc somewhat more complicatexl. But the simple 
theory is applicable even here as a first approximation, which becomes more 
and more rigorous as the difference of optical quality between the plate and 
the medium in contact with it is supposed to diminish. If fi be the index of 
the plate, A its thickness, 

+ + ( 7 ) 

A« r 

If the plate be of air, 1. In any case the variation of is small compared 
to that of n ; so that if A denote the equivalent thickness of air, we may take 

/ = 4 sin® {27raA/F}, (8) 

a function of n — the frequency, as well as of A and V. 

If now the light be heterogeneous, we have nothing further to do than to 
integrate (8) with respect to w, after introduction of a factor i such that i dn 
represents the illumination corresponding to dn*. In the present case, where 
the intensity is supposed to be uniform within limits ni and n^y and to vanish 
outside them, we have 

f I dn=: 4i I sin® {2irn£ij V) dn 
J n^ 

(9) 

* It 18 here assumed that the range included is too small to give rise to sensible chromatic 
variation. 


17—2 
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From this we fall back on (8), if we suppose that is infinitely small, 

so that 

/ J dn « 2 /i ^71 . [I — cos (47r?iA/ F)], 

The difference between (8) and (9) thus depends upon the factor 

sin {27rA - tiO/Fj 

27rA(w;--7i;)/F ^ ^ ^ 

which multiplies the second term of (9). If we introduce the special values 
of 7^1, 71.2 from (4), and denote the angle in (10) by a, 


a = 27rA ~ n^j V = 


47rA 

IT 


V 

y. 


( 11 ) 


So long as a is small, the mode of interference is nearly the same as if v = 0, 
This will be the case when A is sufficiently small, so that at first the bands 
are absolutely black. As A incrciises, the distinctness of the bands will 
depend mainly upon thti relative brightnesses of the least and most illumi- 
nated parts. If we call this ratio h, and denote by a the numerical value 
of (10), we have 

A = (l~a.)/(l + a), (12) 

or 

a = (l^A)/(l + /0 (13) 


Now from (10) it appears that when a is equal to tt, or to any multiple of 
TT, a == 0, and the field is absolutely uniform. Between values of a equal to tt 
and 27r, 27r and Stt, and so on, there are revivals of distinctness, the maxima 
of which occur at values not far removed from ^tt, | 7r, &c. Thus, between 
TT and 27r there is to be found a value of a at least equal to 2/37r, corresponding 
to A ~ I nearly. At this stage the bands should certainly be visible. 

In order to estimate at what point the interference-bands would first 
disappear as A increases, we must make some supposition as to the largest 
value of h indistinguishable in experiment from unity. Under favourable 
circumstances in other respects we may perhaps assume for this purpose 
h = *95, so that a = *025. Since a is small, a is nearly equal to tt. We may 
take approximately sina = ’0257r, or a = *9757r. In fact, so long as we take 
h nearly equal to unity, the precise value make.8 very little difference to the 
corresponding value of a, and for the puiposes of such a discussion as the 
present we may suppose with sufficient accuracy a == tt. In this case, by (11), 


A 2t;’ 


(14) 


which gives the retardation (2A) measured in wave-lengths in the neighbour- 
hood of which the bands would first disappear. This estimate differs widely 
from that put forward by Ebert. The latter is equivalent to 



.(15) 
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According to my calculation the value of a corresponding to (15) would be 
54®, a would be *86, and h would be *075 ; so that the bands should be haidly 
distinguishable from those which occur when A = 0. 


For the grounds of his estimate Ebert refers to an earlier paper*, in 
which, however, the calculation seems to relate to a problem materially 
different from the present, that, namely, in which the refrangibility of the 
light is limited to two distinct values (as a|)proximately in the case of the 
soda lines), instead of being distributed equally over the siime range. In this 
case (9) is replaced by 


4 K 1 — cos 


27rA (nj, - ??.,) ^ 27rA (r?i 4- n^) 


cos 


.(16) 


so that, if a have the same form tis in (11), and a' denote the numerical value 
of cos a, 

/, = (l-a')/(l+a'X (17) 

as before. 


According to (16) the field is first uniform when a = instead of tt, as 
from (9). When a — tt, the bauds are again black, and as A further increases 
there is a strictly periodic alternation between blackness and absolute dis- 
appearance of the bands. 

The substitution for a spectral band of uniform brightness of one in which 
the illumination is all condensed at the edges explains a large part of the 
discrepancy between (14) and (15); but even in the latter problem (15) 
seems to be a very small estimate of A. According to (15), a = 54, 
cos a = '59 ; so that from (17) A = *26. Bands of which the darkest parts 
are of only one quarter of the illumination of the brightest parts could hardly 
be invisible. 

The more nearly conxict formula (14) is itself, however, based upon the 
assumption that all the vibrating molecules move with the same velocity. 
This is the origin of the law expressed in (9), accoj’ding to which the bands 
should reappear at a retardation greater than that of first disappearance. 
But the real law of the distribution of velocity is that discovered by Maxwell, 
if there is any truth in the molecular theory Thjxt such is the cjise is 
recognized by Ebert ; and he argu€is that the broadening of the spectral band 
due to velocities higher than the mean, will entail a further diminution in 
the maximum retardation consistent with visible interference J. I proceed 


* Wied, Ann. xxxiv. p. 39 (1888). 

t It ifi her© aBBumed that we eve dealing with a gas in approximate temperature equilibrium. 
The ease of luminosity under electric discharge may require further consideration. 

X In the earlier memoir {Wied. Ann. xxxiv.) Ebert appears to regard the capabiUty of inter- 
ference anterferenz^fdhigkeit) of ajspectral line as dependent upon other causes than the width 
of the line and the distribution of brightness over it. In this view I cannot agree. The 
narrowness of the bright line of light seen in the spectroscope, and the possibility of a large 
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to the actual calculation of the maximum retardation on the basis of 
Maxwell's law. 


If f, f be the rectangular components of Vy the number of molecules 
whose component velocities lie at any time between f and f 4- df, rf and 
V dVf ? ^ ^ will be proportional to 

If f be the direction of the line of sight, the component velocities i;, f are 
without influence in the present problem. All that we require to know is 
that the number of molecules for which the component f lies between f and 
f 4- df is proportional to 

(18) 


The relation of /S to the mean (resultant) velocity is 


2 

V(7r^) ' 


(19) 


If the natural frequency of the waves emitted by the. molecules be Ny the 
actual frequency of the waves from a molecule travelling with component 
velocity f is by Dopplers principle 

n^Nil + ^/V) (20) 

Hence by (8) the expression to be investigated, and corresponding to (9), is 


* f ) • 


In (21) we have 


2 sin® 


2irA 

A 


1 + 


, 4'jrA / 


1 4“ 


- 47rA 47rAf 47rA . 47rAf 

= 1 — cos — ‘ cos -jr + sin-’ . sin . 
A AV A Ak 


The last of the three terms, being of uneven order in f, vanishes when 
integrated. The first and second are included under the well-known formula 


and we obtain 


/: 


cos 2rx dx = e~'‘ 

2a 


r^la^ . 




47rA 

A • 



( 22 ) 


number of (interference) l>and«, depend upon precisely the same conditions; the one is in truth 
as much an interference phenomenon as the other” (Enc, Brit, “Wave Theory,” Vol. xxiv. p. 425 
[Yol. ni. p. 60]). It is obvious that nothing could give rise in the spectroscope to a mathematical 
line of light, but an infinite train of waves of harmonic type and of absolute regularity. 

* This must be distinguished from the velocity of mean square, with which the pressure is 
most directly connected. 
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In conformity with previous notation we may write 

„ / 47r»A»\ 

or, if we introduce the value of /Q from (19), 

a" = exp|-‘jr(^^y| (23) 

The ratio of the least and greatest brightnesses is then, as before, 

A = (l-a")/(l+a") (24) 

If we now assume as determining the limit of visibility h — ’9.5, we find 
a" = '025, and from (23) 

= -690 ^ (25) 

It appears therefore that the niaxiinum admissible r‘etardation is sensibly 
greater than that calculated (14) upon the supposition that all the molecules 
move with the mean velocity v, and as much as 4| times greater than that 
(15) taken by Ebert as the basis of his comj)ari8on with observation. 

Under those circumstances it would seem that there is no discrepancy 
remaining to be explained. It is true that the width of spectral lines is not 
wholly due to movement of the molecules ; but it is possible that this is the 
principal cause of dilatation when the flames are coloured by the spray of 
very dilute solutions, as in Ebert’s use of the method of Gouy Again, it is 
true that interference-bands ai-o often observed under conditions loss favourable 
than is supposed in the above estimate of//. In Miclielson’s method, however, 
the bands may be very black at small retanlations; and it seems very probable 
that at higher retardations bands involving even less than 5 per cent, of the 
brightness might be visible f. The (jucstion is one of very great interest, and 
I hope that Herr Ebert will pursue his investigations until it is thoroughly 
cleared up. 


* Am, lie Chim, xviii. p. 1 (1879). 
t [See Art. 161 below.] 
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IRIDESCENT CRYSTALS. 

[Proc. Roy- Inst xii. pp. 447 — 449, 1889; Nature, XL. pp. 227, 228, 1889.] 

The principal subject of the lecture is the peculiar coloured reflection 
observed in certain specimens of chlorate of potash. Reflection implies a 
high degree of discontinuity. In some cases, as in decomposed glass, and 
probably in opals, the discontinuity is due to the interposition of layers of 
air; but, as was proved by Stokes, in the case of chlorate crystals the 
discontinuity is that known as twinning. The seat of the colour is a very 
thin layer situated in the interior of the crystal and parallel to its faces. 

The following laws were discovered by Stokes : — 

(1) If one of the crystalline plates be turned round in its own plane, 
without alteration of the angle of incidence, the peculiar reflection vanishes 
twice in a revolution, viz. when the plane of incidence coincides with the 
plane of symmetry of the crystal. [Shown.] 

(2) As the angle of incidence is increased the reflected light becomes 
brighter and rises in refrangibility. [Shown.] 

(3) The colours are not due to absorption, the transmitted light being 
strictly complementary to the reflected, 

(4) The coloured light is not polarised. It is produced indifferently, 
whether the incident light be common light or light polarised in any plane, 
and is seen whether the reflected light be viewed directly or through a 
Nicol’s prism turned in any way. [Shown.] 

(6) The spectrum of the reflected light is frequently found to consist 
almost entirely of a comparatively narrow band. When the angle of incidence 
is increased, the band moves in the direction of increasing refrangibility, and 
at the same time increases rapidly in width. In many cases the reflection 
appears to be almost total. 
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In order to project these phenomena a crystal is prepared by cementing a 
smooth face to a strip of glass, whose sides are not quite parallel. The white 
reflection from the anterior face of the glass can then be separated from the 
real subject of the experiment. 

A very remarkable feature in the reflected light remains to be noticed. 
If the angle of incidence be small, and if the incident light be polarised in or 
perpendicularly to the plane of incidence, the reflected light is polarised in 
the opposite manner. [Shown.] 

Similar phenomena, except that the reflection is white, are exhibited by 
crystals prepared in a manner described by Madan. If the crystal be heated 
beyond a certain point the peculiar reflection disappears, but returns upon 
cooling. [Shown.] 

In all these cases there can be little doubt that the reflection takes pJace 
at twin surfaces, the theory of such reflection* reproducing with remarkable 
exactness most of the features above described. In order to explain the 
vigour and purity of the colour reflected in certain crystals, it is necessary to 
suppose that there are a considerable number of twin surfaces disposed at 
approximate equal intervals. At each angle of incidence there would be a 
particular wave-length for which the phases of the several reflections are in 
agreement. The selection of light of a particular wave-length would thus 
take place upon the same principle as in diffraction spectra, and might reach 
a high degree of perfection. 



In illustration of this explanation an acoustical analogue is exhibited. 
The successive twin planes are imitated by parallel and equidistant discs of 
muslin (Figs. 1 and 2) stretched upon brass rings and mounted (with the aid 
of three lazy-tongs arrangements), so that there is but one degree of freedom 


FhiL Mag. Sept. 1888, [Vol. in. Art. 149.] 
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to move, and that of such a character as to vary the interval between the 
discs without disturbing their equidistance and parallelism. 

The source of sound is a bird-call, giving a pure tone of high pitch 
(inaudible), and the percipient is a high pressure flame issuing from a 
burner so oriented that the direct waves are without influence upon the 
flame*. But the waves reflected from the muslin arrive in the effective 
direction, and if of sufficient intensity induce flaring. The experiment 
consists in showing that the action depends upon the distance between the 
discs. If the distance be such that the waves reflected from the several discs 
co-operate f, the flame flares, but for intermenliate adjustments recovers its 
equilibrium. For full success it is necessary that the reflective power of 
a single disc be neither too great nor too small. A somewhat open fabric 
appeal’s suitable. 

It was shown by Brewster that certain natural specimens of Iceland spar 
are traversed by thin twin strata. A convergent beam, reflected at a nearly 
grazing incidence from the twin planes, depicts upon the screen an arc t)f 
light, which is interrupted by a dark spot corresponding to the plane of 
symmetry. [Shown.] A similar experiment may be made with small rhombs 
in which twin layers have been developed by mechanical force after the 
manner of Reusch. 

The light reflected from fiery opals has been shown by Crookes to possess 
in many cases a high degree of purity, rivalling in this respect the reflection 
from chlorate of potash. The explanation is to be sought in a periodic 
stratified structure. But the other features difft^r widely in the two cases. 
There is here no semicircular evanescence, tis the specimen is I’otated in 
azimuth. On the contrary, the coloured light transmitted perjiendicularly 
through a thin plate of opal undergoes no change when the gem is turned 
round in its own plane. This appeal's to prove that the alternate states are 
not related to one another as twin crystals. More probably the alternate 
strata are of air, as in decomposed glass. The brilliancy of opals is said to be 
readily affected by atmospheric conditions. 


* See Proc, Roy. Imt. Jan. 1888. [Vol. in. p. 28.] 

t If the reflection were perpendicular, the interval between successive discs would be equal to 
the half wave-length, or to some multiple of this. 
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THE SAILING FLIGHT OF THE ALBATROSS. 
[Nature y XL. p. 34, 1889.] 


I HAVE been much interested by the letter of Mr A. C. Baines’*^ upon this 
subject. In the year 1883 (“Th(^ Soaring of Birds/’ Naturey Vol. xxvji, p. 534 
[Vol. II. p. 194]) I suggested that the explanation of these puzzling per- 
formances might be found in the increase of wind with height. To take 
advantage of this, the bird must rise against the wind and fall with it ; but 
at the time referred to, I had before me only the observations of Mr l^eal, in 
Assam, on the flight of pelicans, in which this feature is not alluded to. In 
Mr Baines’s observations the omission is Hup})lied, and there seems little 
reason to doubt that the true explanation of the flight of the albatross has 
been arrived at. In the case of the peliciin soaring to a great elevation, 
it is less easy to understand how the difterences of horizontal velocity can be 
sufficient. 

Reference may be made to a paper by Mr H. Airy {NaturCy Vol. xxvu. 
p. 590), in which the matter is further discussed. Similar views have also 
been put forward more recently by an American Author, whose name I have 
unfortunately forgotten. [1901. See further the Wilde Lecture on the 
Mechanical Principles of Flight {Manchester Proceedings y 1900).] 

^ Naturey May 2, p. 9. [**The birds go through a series of movements which are related to the 
direction of the wind. Starting from near the surface, they rise in a slanting direction against 
the wind, to a height which varies with the direction and strength of the wind. The average 
seemed to me about 20 feet. Then comes immediately a turn half round in a rather large circle, 
followed at once by a rapid descent down the wind. They then take a longer or shorter flight in 
various directions, almost touching the water. After that another ascent in the same manner, 
and so on, repeating this series of movements ad libitum,**] 
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ON THE CHARACTER OF THE COMPLETE RADIATION AT A 

GIVEN TEMPERATURE. 

[Philosophical Magazine, xxvii. pp. 460 — 469, 1889.] 

By complete radiation is here meant the radiation which would ultimately 
establish itself in an enclosure, whose walls are impervious, and are main- 
tained at a uniform temperature*. It was proved by Stewart and Kirchhoff 
that this radiation is definite, not only in the aggregate, but also in its 
various parts; so that the energy radiated with wave-frequencies between 
n and n+dn may be expressed by 

F{n) dn, (1) 

where, for a given temperature, F{n) is a definite function of v. The 
reservation implied in the word ultimately is necessary in order to exclude 
radiation due to phosphorescence or to chemical action within the enclosure. 
The radiation commonly characterised, so far at any rate as its visible 
elements are concerned, by the -term white, is supposed to be approximately 
similar to the complete radiation at a certain very high temperature. 

As remarked by Kirchhoff, the function F, being independent of the 
properties of any particular kind of matter, is likely to be of a simple form ; 
and speculations have naturally not been wanting. Within the last two 
years the subject has been considered by W. Michelsonf and by H. F. Weber 
The former, on the basis of an A priori argument of a not very convincing 
character, arrives at the conclusion that at temperature 6 the radiation 
between the limits of wave-length X and X-hdX may be expressed 

Arfx = fid) dx. (2) 


* [1901. Th« radiation, here characterised as complete, is sometimes described as black. 
To speak of a red-hot poker, or of the radiation from it, as black, does not seem happy.] 

+ Journal de Physique, t. vi. Oct. 1887 ; Phil Mag, xxv. p. 426. 
t Berlin, Sitz,*Ber, 1888. 
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According to Stephan the total radiation is proportional to 0*. In conformity 
with this Michelson supposes that 

p=^l, f(0) = K0^; 

so that (2) assumes the more special form 

A = (.S) 

If, as appears to be preferable, we take n as independent variable, F (n)dn is 
of the form 

(4) 

A, a being functions of 0, but independent of n, 

Weber's formula, so far as it here concerns us, is of a still simpler 
character. Expressed in terms of n, it differs from (4) merely by the 
omission of the factor thus corresponding to jo = — 1 in (2); so that 

F(n) dn = dn (5) 

The agreement between (5) and the measurements by Langley of the 
radiation at 178° C. is considered by Weber to be sufficiently good. 

In contemplating such a formula fis (5), it is impossible to refrain from 
asking in what sense we must interpret it in accordance with the principles 
of the Undulatory Theory, and whether we can form any distinct conception 
of the character of the vibration indicated by it. My object in the present 
paper is to offer some tentative suggestions towards the elucidation of these 
questions. 

The first remark that I would make is that the formula must not be 
taken too literally. If there is one thing more certain than another, it is 
that a definite wave-frequency implies an infinite and unbroken succession of 
waves*. A good illustration is afforded by intermittent vibrations, as when a 
sound, itself constituting a pure tone, is hoard through a channel which is 
periodically opened and closed. Such an intermittent vibration may be 
represented byf 

2 (1 -f cos 2*jrmt) cos iimt, (6) 

where n is the frequency of the original vibration, and m the frequency 
of intermittence. By onlinary trigonometrical transformation (6) may be 
written 

2 cos 27r^i^ + cos 27r {n -f m) ^ + cos \ (7) 

which shows that in this case the intermittent vibration is equivalent to 
three simple vibrations of frequencies w, 

* The pitch of a sonorous body vibrating freely cannot be defined with any greater closeness 
than corresponds with the total number of vibrations which it is capable of eitecuting.” (JProc. 
Mu8, Amoc, Dec. 1678, p. 25.) 

t “ Acoustical Observations, HI.” Phil. Mag. April 1880. [Vol. i. p. 468, J 
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In order to distinguish wave-frequencies, whose difference is small, a 
correspondingly long series of waves is necessary; and of no finite train of 
irregular vibrations can it be said that waves of a certain frequency are 
present, and waves of a frequency infinitely little different therefrom absent. 
Neither can the proportions in which the two are present be assigned. In 
professing to assign these proportions, (5) and similar fonnulse make assertions 
not directly supported by experiment. In a sense all the formulae of mathe- 
matical physics are in this predicament ; but here the assertion is of such a 
nature that it could not be tested otherwise than by experiments prolonged 
over all time. 

In practice it is not time that brings the limitation, but the resolving 
power of our instruments. In gratings the resolving pow(ir is measured by 
the product of the total number of lines and the order of the spectrum under 
examination*. It will be allowing a good deal for the progress of experiment 
if we suppose that in meiisurements of energy it may be possible to dis- 
criminate wave-lengths (or frequencies) which differ by a millionth part. 
But a million wave-lengths of yellow light would occupy only 60 cm., and the 
waves would pass in 2 x 10”* seconds ! Waves whose freejuencies differ by 
less than this are inextricably blended, even though we are at liberty to 
prolong our observations to all eternity. 

At any point in the spectrum of a hot body there are, therefore, mingled 
waves of various frequencies lying within narrow limits. The resultant for 
any very short interval of time may be identified with a simple train, whose 
amplitude and phiise, depending as they do upon the relative phases of the 
components, must be regarded as matters of chance. The probability of 
various amplitudes depends upon the principles explained in a former 
communication, On the Resultant of a large number of Vibrations of the 
same Pitch and of Arbitrary Phase f.” After an interval of time comparable 
with 10”* second the amplitude is again practically a matter of chance ; so 
that during the smallest interval of time of which our senses or our instru- 
ments could take cognizance, there are an immense number of independent 
combinations. But, under these circumstances, as was shown in the place 
refen*ed to, we have to do merely with the sum of the individual intensities. 

In his excellent memoir, Sur le mouvement lumineml, M. Qouy suggests 
that the nature of white light may be best understood by assimilating it to a 

* Phil Mag, Vol. xlvu. p. 200 (1874). [Vol. i. p. 216.] 
t Phil, Mag, Aug. 1880. [Vol. i. p. 491.] 

X Journ, de Physique^ 1886, p. 364. I observe that M. Gouy had anticipated me {Enc, Brit. 
XXIV. p. 426 [Vol. m. p. 60]) in the remark that the production of a large number of interference- 
bands from originally white light is a proof of the resolving power of the speetrosoope, and not of 
the regularity of the white light. It would be instructive if some one of the contrary opinion 
would explain what he means by regular white light The phrase certainly appears to me to be 
without meaning— what Clifford would have called nomeme. 
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sequence of entirely irregular impulses. It was by means of this idea that 
Young^ explained the action of gratings; and although J. Herschelf took 
exception, there is no doubt that the method is perfectly sound. The 
question that I wish to raise is whether it is possible to define the kind 
of impulse of which an irregular sequence would represent the complete 
radiation of any temperature. 

The first thing to be observed is that it will not do to suppose the 
impulses themselves to be arbitrary. In proof of this it may bo sufficient to 
point out that in that case there would be no room for distinguishing the 
radiations of various temperatures. If the velocity [of disturbance] at every 
point [along the line of propagation] were arbitrary, that is independent of 
the velocity at neighbouring points however close, the radiation could have 
no special relation to any finite wave-length or frequency. In order to avoid 
this discontinuity we must suppose that the velocities at neighbouring points 
are determined by the same causes, so that it is only when the interval 
exceeds a certain amount that the velocities become independent of one 
another. This independence enters gradually. When the interval is very 
small, the velocities are the same. As the interval increases, thi\ arbitrary 
element begins to assert itself. At a moderate distance the velocity at the 
second point is determined in part by agreement with the first, and in part 
independently. With augmenting distfince the arbitrary part gains in im- 
portance until at last the common element is sensibly excluded J. 

Now this is precisely the condition of things that would result from the 
arbitrary distribution of a large number of impulses, in each of which tlui 
medium is disturbed according to a defined law, A simple case would be 
to suppose that each impulse is confined to a narrow region of given width, 
and within that region communicates a constant velocity §. An arbitrary 
distribution of such impulses over the whole length would produce a 
disturbance having, in many respects, the character we wish. But it is easy 
to see that this particular kind of impulse will not answer all requirements. 
For in the result of each impulse, and therefore in the aggregate of all the 


* Phil Trans, 1801. 

+ Ene, Metrop., “Light,” § 703 (1830). 

X The following may serve as an illustration. Out of a very large number of men (say an 
army) let a regiment of 1000 be chosen by lot, and let the deviation of the mean height of 
the regiment from that of the army be exhibited as the ordinate of a curve. If a second set of 
1000 be chosen by lot, the new ordinate will bear no relation to the old. But if at each step but 
one man of the regiment be eliminated by lot, and one successor be chosen in the same way, the 
new ordinate will be almost the same as the old one, and not until after a large number of steps 
(of the order of 1000) will the new ordinate become sensibly independent. If the abscissa be 
taken proportional to the number of steps (each finally treated as infinitesimal), the resulting 
curve will have the required property, and would exhibit a possible form for complete radiation. 
It seems not unlikely that the law is here the same as that obtained below on the basis of (8). 

g The reader may fix his ideas upon a stretched string vibrating transversely. 
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impulses, those wave-lengths would be excluded, which are submultiples of 
the length of the impulse. The objection could be met by combining 
impulses of different lengths ; but then the whole question would be again 
open, turning upon the proportions in which the various impulses were 
introduced. What I propose here to inquire is whether any definite type 
can be suggested such that an arbitrary aggregation of them will represent 
complete radiation. It will be evident that in the definition of the type a 
constant factor may be left arbitrary. In other words, the impulses need 
only to be similar, and not necessarily to be equal. 

Probably the simplest type of impulse, <f> (x), that could at all meet the 
requirements of the case is that with which we are familiar in the theory of 
errors, viz. 

= ( 8 ) 

It is everywhere finite, vanishes at an infinite distance, and is free from 
discontinuities. A single impulse of this type may be supposed to be the 
resultant of a very large number of localized infinitesimal simultaneous 
impulses, all aimed at a single point {x — 0), but liable to deviate from it 
owing to accidental causes. I do not at present attempt any physical 
justification of this point of view, but merely note the mathematical fact. 
The next step is to resolve the disturbance (8) into its elements in accorrlance 
with Fourier’s theorem. We have* 

I Too r + oo 

(ff(x)^— I cosk(v — x)^(v)dkdv 

TT J 0 j - 00 
1 rcc r+ao 

= — I I cos kv COS kx dkdv (9) 

f e-'*®* cos kv dv = g-W ; ^ 10 ) 

J — ao 0 

S- J l[;a;dk (11) 

This equation exhibits the resolution of (8) into its harmonic components ; 
but it is not at once obvious how much energy we are to ascribe to each 
value of k, or rather to each small range of values of k. As in the theory of 
transverse vibrations of strings, we know that the energy corresponding to 
the product of any two distinct harmonic elements must vanish; but the 
application of this, when the difference between two Values of k is infini- 
tesimal, requires further examination. The following is an adaptation of 
Stokes’s investigation! of a problem in diffraction. 

* [1901* A slight change of notation is introdaoed.] 

t JEdinb* Trans, xx. p. 817 (1858) ; see also Mne. Brit t. xxiv* p* 481. [Vol. m. p. 86.} 
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By Fourier’s theorem (9) we have 

/*«) roo 

v.^(a;)ms j /j (k) cos ka;<H;+ I /j (k) aia Aa; (16) 

Jo Jo 

where 

fi W == f cos kv <f) (v) dv, /s {k) = f sin kv <f> (v) dv, . . .(17, 18) 

J -ao J - GO 

In order to shorten the expressions, we will suppose that, as in (11), 

/,(A;) = 0. 

We have 

TT* . {<f> (w)}^ == 1 f /i {k) fi (k') cos kx cos k'x dk dk\ 

Jo Jo 

This equation is now to be integrated with respect to x from — oo to + oo ; 
but, in order to avoid ambiguity, we will intnxiuce the factor where a is 
a small positive quantity. The positive sign in the alternative is to be taken 
when X is negative, and the negative sign when x is positive. The order of 
integration is then to be changed, so as to take first the integration with 
respect to x ; and finally a is to be supposed to vanish. Thus 

= Lim. f f f (k ) /, (k') [cos x {k* — k) + cos x (k' + k)] dk dk'dx. 

J -00 J 0 J 0 

Now 

SO that 

(19) 

Of the right-hand member of (19) the second integral vanishes in the 
limit, since k and k' are both positive quantities. But in the first integral 
the denominator vanishes whenever k' is equal to k. If we put 


k' ^k^OLZ, dk' = adZf 

then, in the limit 

p 2a/, {k') dk' _ f +« 2Mk)dz 

Jo a» + (*' -W ■ i -« 1 + 2 /, ( ). 

Thus 

{if, (a,)Y dx f *{/ (Ir))* dk. (20) 

If /a(&) be finite, we have, in lieu of (20), 

f^*{^(a.-)}«d<r » i r[{/.(*')r+ (21) 

J —00 ^ J 0 

B. III. I® 
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In M. Gouy’s treatment of this question, the function (f> (x) is supposed to 
be ultimately periodic. In this case f(k) vanishes whenever k differs from 
one or other of the terms of an arithmetical progression; and the whole 
kinetic energy of the motion is equal to the sum of those of its normal com- 
ponents, as in all cases of vibration. The comparison of this method with the 
one adopted above, in which all values of k occur, throws light upon the 
nature of the harmonic expansion. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that vibrations started impulsively 
from rest divide themselves into two groups, constituting progressive waves 
in the two directions, and that the whole energy of each of these waves is the 
half of that communicated initially to the system in the kinetic form*. 

The application of (21) to (11), where 

c 

gives 

dx = \ dk, (22) 

as may be easily shown independently. The intensity, corresponding to the 
limits k and k -f dky is therefore 

c^e-'^'^^dk; 

and this, since k and n are proportional, is of the form (5). 

If an infinite number of impulses, similar (but nob necessarily equal) to 
(8), and of arbitrary sign, be distributed at random over the whole range from 
— X to 4- 00 , the intensity of the resultant for an absolut(*ly definite value of 
n would be indeterminate. Only the probabilitie.s of various resultants could 
be assigned. And if the value of n were changed, by however little, the 
resultant would again be indeterminate. Within the smallest assignable 
range of n there is room for an infinite number of independent combinations. 
We are thus concerned only with an average, and the intensity of each 
component may be taken to be proportional to the total number of impulses 
(if equal) without regard to their phase-relations. In the aggregate vibmtion, 
the law according to which the energy is distributed is still for all pnictical 
purposes that expressed by (5). 

If we decompose each impulse (8) in the manner explained, we may 
regard the whole disturbance as arising from an infinite number of simul- 
taneous elementary impulses. These elementary impulses are distributed 
not entirely at random ; for they may be arranged in groups such that the 
members of each group are of the same sign, and are, as it were, aimed at 
the same point under a law of error ; while the different groups are without 


Theory of Sounds Vol. n. § 245. 
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relation, except that the law of error is the same for all. It is obviously not 
essential that the different groups should deliver their blows simultaneously. 
Further, it would have come to the same thing had we supposed all the 
impulses to be delivered at the same point in space, but to be distributed in 
tivie according to a similar law. In comparing the radiations at various 
temperatures, wo should have to suppose that, as the temperature rises, not 
only does the total number of elementary impulses (of given magnitude) 
increase, but also the accuracy of aim of each group. 

We have thus determined a kind of impulse such that a [random] aggre- 
gation of them will represent complete mdiation according to Weber s law (5). 
One feature of this law is that F{n) approaches a finite limit as n decreases. 
In this respect W. Michelsons special law (4) differs wi<lely; for, according 
to it, F{n) vanishes with n. This evanescence of F {n) implies that the 
integrated value of each of our component impulses is zero. If we wish to 
inquire further into the law of the impulse, we have to determine <f>{x) so that 

(23) 

By successive differentiations of (10) with respect to k, it may be shown 
that 

^ ^2 J — 2cV) cos kx dx (24) 

Thus, if we take 

(f> (x) = (1 - 2c^x% (25) 

fi{k) wfil be of the required form. The curve representative of (25), viz. 

(26) 

is symmetrical with respect to a? = 0, vanishes when x = ±oo and also when 
x=^ ± 2~*. The positive area between the hist-named limits is numerically 
equal to the negative area lying outside them. 

Other proposed forms for /(ft), such tis those included in (2), might be 
treated in a similar way ; but the above examples may suffice. The simplicity 
of (8) compared, e,g,, with (25), may be regarded as an argument in its favour. 
But we do not know enough of the mechanism of radiation to draw any 
confident conclusion. What we most require at present is more complete 
data from experiment, such as have been promised by Prof. Langley. As 
regards the radiation of very low frequency, a question may arise as to 
whether it is included in our present measurements. Some authorities have 
favoured the view that, when the frequency is sufficiently diminished, all 
kinds of matter become transparent; but the electric theoiy seems to j}oint 
in the opposite direction. In comparing any theoretical formula with experi- 
ment, we must not forget that what we learn directly from the latter is the 
difference of radiations at two temperatures. 


18—2 
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One more remark in conclusion. If the complete radiation for a given 
temperature be represented by (5), it follows that temperature may be 
defined by the value of a. The contrary would imply that the law of distri- 
bution is the same at all temperatures, and would be inconsistent with 
ordinary observation respecting “ red ” and “ white heats.” Now the dimen- 
sions of a are those of a time ; so that temperature may be defined by a time, 
or (through the velocity of propagation) by a line. Thus in Prof. Langley’s 
curves, which represent the distribution of energy in a diffraction spectrum, 
the wave-length corresponding to the m.aximum ordinate may b() regarded as 
a linear specification of the temperature to which the curve relates*. 

* [1901, On some of the questions here discussed reference may be made to Schuster’s paper 
on “Interference Phenomena” (PhiL Mag. xxxvn. p. .WO, 1894). The progress of knowledge 
with respect to the law of complete radiation is not favourable to the idea that such radiation 
can be represented as a random sequence of impulses of .simple type.] 
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ON THE VISIBILITY OF FAINT INTERFERENCE-BANDS. 

[Philosophical Magazine, xxvii. pp. 484 — 486, 1889.] 

In a recent paper on the limit to interference when light is radiated 
from moving molecules*, it was necessary to form an estimate of the ratio 
of illuminations (h) at the darkest and brightest paHs of a system of bands 
corresponding to the moment when they just cease to be visible from hick 
of contrast. In th(^ com})arison of uniformly illuminated surfaces, brought 
well into juxtaposition, h might be as great as *99 f; but in the case of 
bands, where the transition is gradual, a higher degree of contrast between 
the brightest and darkest parts may be expected to be ra'cessary. In order 
to allow for this, I supposed that h might be estimated at *95, the intensity 
of the light and the angular magnitude of the bands being iissumed to be 
suitable. B\it since widely different estimates have been put forwaixl by 
others, I have thought it worfb while to test the matter with bands that 
are well under control. 

In the first experiments light polarized by a Nicol fell upon a slit, against 
which was held a somewhat stout selenite. Direct examination of the slit 
through an analysing Nicol revealed no colour on account of the thickness 
of the selenite; but when a dispersing-prism was added, the resulting 
spectrum was marked out into bands, whose brightness and contrast 
depended upon the relative orientations of the Nicols and of the selenite. 
The theory of these bands is well knownj. If the Nicols be parallel, and 
if the principal sections of the Nicols and the selenite be inclined at the 
angle a, the expression for the brightness is 

1 - sin* 2a sin* 


* PhiL Mag. April 1889. [Vol. in. p. 258.] 
t See Helmholtz’ Physiological Optics, § 21. 

t See, for example, Enc. BnU “ Wave Theory,” § 22. [Vol. m. p, 156.] 
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where p denotes the difference of retardations of the two rays to whose 
interference the bands are due. At the brightest place p — 0, and at the 
darkest sin* ^p = 1, so that 

/< = 1 — sin* 2a. 

The bands are thus invisible when a = 0, and increase gradually in distinct- 
ness with a. When a = 45®, the darkest place is absolutely black 

The selenite was mounted upon a divided circle, and the observation 
consisted in finding the two positions, on either side of a = 0, at which the 
bands manifested themselves with th(i desired degree of distinctness. The 
angular interval between the two positions was then taken as representing 
the value of 2a. In order that the bands should be recognizable with 
certainty it was found that 2a must be at least 14®. For a distinct and 
continuous impression 2a = 17®. Corresponding to these, we have for 1 — A, 

sin* 14° - -0585, sin* 17° = *0865. 

In these observations the earliest recognition of the bands was somewhat 
interfered with by a want of smoothness in the spectrum due to irregularities 
in the selenite. Any irregularity, whether of this kind or caused by dust 
upon the edges of the slit, gives rise to horizontal markings in the spectrum 
which distract the eye. In a second set of experiments this difficulty was 
obviated by the substitution for the seJenite of an accurately worked plate 
of quartz, cut parallel to the axis. 

The following were the readings by myself (R) and by my assistant ((?), 
when the bands were but just recognizable with certainty. 


82” 

6' 

72” 

13' 

81” 

2' 

71” 

59' 

81 

0 

71 

40 

80 

43 

72 

16 

82 

2 

72 

40 

81 

7 

72 

9 

81 

41 

72 

0 





80 

31 







Mean.. .81 

28 

72 

8 

80 

57 

72 

8 


Hence 

(R) 2a « 9° 20', (G) 2a *8® 49'; 

so that) Sifii* 9^ = *0246, the bands are visible when 1 — is. bm than 
half as great as before. 


* This preeupposes an infinitely narrow glit. In practice the width mngt be radneed until, in 
this position, the bands are sensibly black. 
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The following were the readings when the bands were considered to be 
still distinct : — 


83° 15' 

o 

o 

82° 68' 

70° 52' 

83 28 

89 53 

82 41 

71 2 

83 0 

70 30 

83 37 

71 20 

Mean...83 14 

W 19 

1 83 5 

71 6 


Hence 

(R) 2a = 12'’5,5', (G) 2a = 12° O'. 

Here sin’* 12” 30' = ‘0372; so that a difference of 4 per cent, between the 
darkest and brightest parts is sufficient to show the bands with distinctness. 

It seems therefore that I was well within the mark in assuming that 
bands involving 5 per cent, of the brightness might still be visible. 




162 . 


ON THE UNIFORM DEFORMATION IN TWO DIMENSIONS OF 
A CYLINDRICAL SHELL OF FINITE THICKNESS. WITH 
APPLICATION TO THE GENERAL THEORY OF DEFORMA- 
TION OF THIN SHELLS. 


[Proceedings of tfie London Mathematical Society, xx. pp. 372 — 381, 1889.] 


The theory of a thin uniform shell of elastic isotropic material, slightly 
deformed from an original curved condition, does not seem to be yet upon an 
entirely satisfactory footing. If the middle surface be extended, it is clear* 
that, to a first approximation, the potential energy per unit of area is 


2nh \ 




m - n 
m + n 


(<r, + o-a)’! , 


.( 1 ) 


where 2h denotes the thickness of the shell ; vi, n the elastic constants of 
Thomson and Taits notation; o-j, o-g, w the elongations and shear of the 
middle surface at the place under consideration. Again, if the deforma- 
tion be such that the middle surface remain unextended, so that (1) vanishes, 
it is tolerably clear that the potential energy takes the form 


S«A*|(sij +2t«} (2) 


where SprS are the changes of principal curvatures of the middle 
surface, and r is determined by the angle (x) through which the principal 
planes are shifted according to the equation 


r =s 



(3)t 


* See Lamb, JVoc. Math, Soc, Dec. 1B82. Also Proe, Roy. Soc. xlv. (1888), p. Ill, 
eqaation (18). [Vol. m. p. 222.] 

t See Love, Phil Tram, chxxzx, (1888), A, pp. 506, 612; Bayleigb, loc, oil p. 113. 
[Vol. m. p. 224.] 
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But when the middle surface undergoes stretching, so that (1) is finite, 
while yet the circumstances of the problem forbid us to remain satisfied with 
tenns involving the first power of h, it is a more difficult question to 
determine the expression for the potential energy complete to the order /r\ 
An investigation of this problem has, however, been given by Mr Love, and 
his result* is exhibited in terms of o-,, ct.^, 'bt, and of quantities depending 
upon these, and upon the alterations of curvature of the middle surface. 

It may, indeed, be an under-statement of the case to speak of the 
problem as difficult, for to all appearance it may well be impossible in the 
form proposed. When the middle surface is plane, or when, though originally 
curved, it remains unstretched, there is no difficulty in supposing that the 
faces are exempt from imposed force. But when the middle surface of a 
shell is originally curved, and undergoes extension, equilibrium cannot be 
maintained without the cooperation of forces normal to the shell, and acting 
either upon the interior or upon the faces. It is easy to understand that the 
precise seat of these forces may be a matter of indifference, so far as the term 
of the fimt order (1) is concerned; but is there any reason for anticipating 
that there would be no effect upon the term of the third order ? Rather, it 
would appear probable that there is no expression for the potential energy 
complete, to the order in the absence of more definite suppositions as to 
the manner of application of the nonnal forces necessary in the general case. 
These doubts led me to think an investigation desirable, which should be 
based upon the general equations of elasticity, and conducted without the aid 
of approximations of ill-defined significance. For this purj>ose I have chosen 
the simplest problem involving the questions at issue — that namely of the 
deformation in two dimensions of a shell originally cylindrical. 

Taking polar cooixlinates, let w, vf be the displacements at the point (r, 0) 
parallel to r and 0 respectively. The displacement w, parallel to the axis 
of the cylinder, vanishes by hypothesis. The strains relative to these direc- 
tions arej 


du 

^ d0 

fv\ U 

5 ^ = 0, 

(4) 

a = 0, 

6 = 0, 

i . 

1 du 

W r d$ 

(5) 


The stresses P, Q, J?, S, T, U corresponding to these strains are given by 

Q==(m*f w)/+(m-n)e, (6) 

6^ = 0, r-0, U^nc (7) 

* Loc. cit, p. 505. 

t This notation differs from that employed in my former papers, where u denoted the 
displaoement parallel to the axis. 

t Ibbetson’s EUutie Solids, 1887, p. 288. 
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If there be no internal impressed forces, the equations of equilibrium are 

(»■ 

We will now limit the problem by the supposition that the strains and 
stresses are independent of $. Thus 

dU/d0==O, dQld0 = O; ( 10 ) 

and (8), (9) reduce to 

^(P.)-0 = 0, (11,12) 

From (12) it follows that fT/*- is an .absolute constant. Hence if, as we will 
now suppose, U vanishes over the cylindrical faces of the shell, it necessarily 
vanishes throughout the interior. Thus, by (7), 

c = 0 (13) 

throughout. From (6) and (13), 

dr ( dr \ r/ J ~ dd dr dO'^ ' 
by hypothesis. Hence 

4- G^r, (14) 


where (7,, are independent of r, but may bo functions of 
(5) and (14), 


du 

dd 




d 

dr 


it) 


Cr, 


so that, by (4), 


'dB~ r dd>'^ r ‘ 


Again, from 


But dfjdBssO, by supposition. Accoixiingly, 

d;>CyldB^ + Ci = 0. dJ‘C,ldB» = 0; 

or Ci = H coa B + K ainB, Ct = G + DB, (15) 

where H, K, C, D are absolute constants. Thus, by (14), 

V =>Hcoa B + KainB + (C + DB) r (16) 

and u = H eiiLB — K coaB + <f>(r), (17) 

where <f>(r) is a function of r which is, so far, arbitraiy. Again, by (4), 

e^4>'(r), /=2> + r-»^(r), (18) 


indicating that the strains are independent of the coefficients H, K, C. The 
terms in H, K represent merely a displacement of the (^linder without 
rotation or strain, and the term in C represents simple rotation of the cylinder 
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about its axis as a rigid body. They may be omitted without loss of 
anything material to the present inquiry. 

So far, we have made no use of the condition (11) that there is no 
internal force in the radial direction. It is by means of this that the 
form of <f> must be determined. From (6), (18), 


so that, by (11), 


P — (in + n) + (m- n) [D + r~'ij)(r)} ; 
Q = (m + n) \D + r~'<^(r)) + (m - n) ^'(r ) ; 

J ^ J T ”” t f 

dr^ dr ^ rn + n 


(19) 

( 20 ) 

( 21 ) 


-the di|ferential equation which must be satisfied by <f>. 
The solution of (21) is 

nD 


d> = Ar -f + r log r, 

^ m -h w ° 


.( 22 ) 


where A and B are arbitrary constants. Corresponding to (22), 

e = A- Br-^ + (log r + 1 ), (23) 

71 B 

f—D-^-A 4* 4- -...(24) 

• r?i 4" 

and from (16), (17), \{ H - K — C - 0, 

7\B 

71 = Ar 4- Br~^ 4- - r log r, v = Dr 6 (25, 26) 

m 4- w ® \ ^ / 


We have now to consider the potential energy of strain. The general 
expression for the energy per unit of volume in a strained solid is 

IT = ^ (wt 4- w) (^ 4-/^ 4- g^) 4- (rn - 7i) { fg 4- 4- ^) 4* | n (a*-* 4- 6^ 4- c*). (27) 

By (4), (5), (l3), we have 

a = 0, 6 = 0, c = 0, g — 0; 

so that (27) reduces to 

IT = ^ (w 4- n) (e’' 4“ /O 4“ (m — n) ^ m (e+fy-^^n{€- f)\ . . .(28) 


In the present problem 

c+/=i)+2d +^^^(21ogr+l), (29) 

(30) 

m 4" w 

Before proceeding further, we will consider in detail the very simple case 
which arises when D = 0, We have 

« = /=^ + Br-*; (31) 

« =» dr 4- Br~^, » =« 0. (32) 
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These equations constitute the solution of the problem of the deformation of 
a complete cylindrical shell (of finite thickness) under the action of hydro- 
static pressures (or tractions) upon its inner and outer faces For the 


radial stress at any point, we have 

P = 2711 A — 2/1 jB 7’“** (33) 

Thus, if the stress upon the inner face r = r, be Uj, and upon the outer face 
r==r 2 be n^, 

TTj = 2711 A — 2nBr{'^, ITo ~ 2mA — 2nBri’^, (34) 

by which A and B are detennined. 

The expression for the energy becomes, by (28), (29), (30), 

W == 2niA * -f 2nlPr''^ ip. . .(35) 


The whole potential energy per unit of length parallel to the axis is given by 

27r f Wrdr = 27r [mA^ (r/ — r^) — nB‘ — 7’,”"*^)} (36) 

J r, 

In order to apply this result to a thin shell, we will write 

rj=a— A, r2 = a-f//, 

where 2h denotes the thickness of the shell, and a the radius of the middle 
surface. Thus 


j Wrdr = 4aA -f- n ^ | = 4aA [niA^ ■+ riButr* -h , . .(37) 

approximately. 

The extension of the middle surface is here, by (31), 

(7 = ^+i?a~« (38) 

Since there are two independent variables A, B, or n., n„ in (37), it is 
clear that the potential energy cannot, in strictness, be detennined by a only. 
Let us, however, inquire to what order of approximation the energy is a 
function of <r, when h is regarded as small. 

If tsr denote the ratio of surface forces by which the deformation is 
maintained, we have, from (34), 

7nA (1 — * 0 /) = 7iB — -orri"*^) ; 

from which, and (38), 


a ^ A \ 


1 + 5 -'"-Jj") , ...(39) 
n «r, *) | w (1 - ■w)tt“* ) ^ ' 


equations giving A and B in terms of a and w. Using these, we find, 
on reduction, 


4 s + fi I 2m A® 4mn A® fl + wy] 

r,®ra®~m + n{ m + w a* ^(m + w)*^ \i — W J ’ 


* Ibbetaon, 2oe. cit. pp. 818^ 814. 
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the term containing the first power of h disappearing. Thus, for the potential 
energy per unit of area of the shell, we obtain 


a-fwrdr-^^ 



m + R a® {m + ny cC* \1 — w/ J ' 


The term in h agrtxis, as might have been expected, with (1)*. But, when 
the approximation is carried so far as to include A®, (40) depends upon tsr as 
well as upon a. If the normal forces are limited to one surface, = 0, 
or «■ = 00 . In cither case 


(1 - '0r)‘V(l + tar)2 ^ 


and 


a-' 


, 4f7nn(rVi 2m 4??m h^) 

Jrra?^ = H 1 H — + . -- \ . 

J m 4-/1 I rn^na^ (m + w)*a-j 


,(41) 


The energy involved in a given extension of the middle surface is thus 
the same, whether the necessary normal force be an internal pressure or 
an external traction ; but the cas(5 is otherwise if the forces be distributed. 
When the work is equally divided between the two surfaces, so that there is 
(for example) a pressure upon the internal surface and a traction upon the 
external surface, isr =■ — 1 ; and 




1 TTrdr = 


4mna^A 

771 4* n 


1 + 


2771 

m 4 n (i^ 


m 


It will be seen that, in order to give rise to this discrepancy, it is not 
necessary to suppose the introduction of surface forces more powerful than are 
actually reqtiired to maintain the deformation. This instance is sufficient to 
show that the potential energy of deformation cannot, in general, be expressed 
in tenns of extensions and changes of curvature of the middle surface, when 
it is necessary to include terms of order h^, without further information as to 
the manner in which the surface forces are applied. According to Mr Love s 
results f, the expression for the energy in the present problem should reduce 
to its first term ; whereas (40) indicates that there is no manner of application 
of the surface forces by which such a result could be brought about. 


We will now abandon the restriction to = 0. It will then be possible 
to find a deformation such that, not only is there no impressed force upon the 
interior of the shell, but also none upon either of the surfaces. Under these 
circumstances the stresses between contiguous parts must reduce themselves 
to a simple couple. 

* w has there a different meaning from that belonging to it in (40). In (1) w = 0, 
for the purposes of the present problem. 

t Loc, cit, equations (12), (18), {December, 1889. I have been reminded by the Secretary 
that in the investigation of Mr Love it is expressly supposed (p. 504) that no surface tractions are 
applied. But the absence of normal forces would, as it appears to me, be equivalent to a 
limitation upon the generality of the middle surface extensions, iti, ^ 3 .) 
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From (6). (2&), (30), we find 
P — mie ■^f) + n{e —f) = 2mA — 2nBr~^ + D 


m + 


.,,(43) 

+ » j ' 


m 


If P = 0, both when r = ri and when r = rj, the values of A, B, in terras 
of D, are 

n rj“* log ri — r,"® log r* ) 


A 




2 4- n 






B = log(r,/r,) 
m + w * 


.(44) 

.(45) 


These values, substituted in (23), (24), (25^, (26), determine a definite type of 
deformation, satisfying the conditions that there shall be no internal or 
surface forces, and that the strains shall be independent of 6, and this 
without any supposition limiting the thickness of the shell. 

From the expression for Q in teims of e and /, or, more readily, by means 
of (11), we may verify that 

r*Qdr = 0 ( 46 ) 

J r, 

In order to apply these results to a thin shell, we write, 4 is before, 
ri = a — A, ra = a + A ; 


thus 


A^^D\ 


fl ^ A 1 

l2+5rri('‘’8“-^2-^6S--)} <") 


mD a® 


^ / 1 _ „ 

~ «i + « 2 V 3a“y ' 


bh?\ 


.(48) 


Corresponding to these, from (29), (30), 

e+/=--^ l^log--™ !, (49) 

*' m + n ( °a 3tt’'j .-..yrof 


or, if r = a + p. 


30=" y 


.(60) 


m + n I r*\, 

^ I wi? [ 2p \ 

^ m + n 1 o o® 3o® ) ’ ^ ^ 

^ m + n|a a* ^3a»( 

The strains e^fhoth. vanish approximately when r =* a. By (6), 

TO + »la* o*J’ ^ m + n\a ^ 
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We will now calculate the potential energy of deformation. From (28), 
(51), (52), 

pp. _ mn^D ( 2/)® 2ph ^ ) m®nD f 2p® 6p* lOpA® ] 


{m + ny I tt* a? 3a® j (m + nf ( a® a® 3a® J ’ 
so that, for the potential energy per unit of area, we get 


a-‘IWr,lr=jy(l^e)4,-^ 


“ J’ V ' a/ 3(»» + n)a»’ 

the next term involving A®. 

In order to connect this with the change of curvature of the middle 
surface, we require the expression for From (25), 

^ 4- 1 log a +H + I • 

(2 m + n\ ^ 2 6a®/j 

mDr-^a} [ 5A®\ nD . 

2 (m 4- n) ( 3tt® / m 4 * 7i ^ ^ (» ) 

so that the value of a at the middle surface (r= a) is, approximately, 

- aD (57) 

Now a 4 - a is the radius of curvature of the middle surface after deformation, 
or Spi = a. Thus 

1\® D® 


Pi/ a* a;* 


The expression for the energy per unit area of surface is thus 

a-fWrdr=*"^y(s'r. 

J 3 (m 4- w) \ pi/ 

in agreement with (2) ; for in the present application 

S(l/p,) = 0, T = 0. 

It is evident that the rigorous solution from which we started is available 
for continuing the approximation, should it be thought desirable to retain 
higher powers of A. 


The solution of the problem of the bending of a cylindrical shell, here put 
forward, favours then the idea that it is only when the middle surface of 
a curved shell remains unextended that it is possible to express the potential 
energy to the order A® in terms merely of the extensions and curvatures 
of the middle surface. 
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ON ACHROMATIC INTERFERENCE- BANDS. 


[Philosophical Magazine, xxviii. pp. 77 — 91, 189 — 206, 1889.] 


Introduction, 

When there is interference of light, the width of the resulting bands, 
measured for example from darkness to darkness, is usually a function of the 
colour of the light employed. Thus, in the case of Fresnels well-known 
interference-experiment, in which light reflected from two slightly inclined 
mirrors illuminates a screen, the width of the bands is proportional to the 
wave-length of the light. In order that a considerable number of bands may 
be visible, it is necessary that the light be highly homogeneous ; otherwise it 
is impossible that the various band-systems can fit one another over the 
necessary range. If the light could be supposed to be absolutely homogeneous, 
there would be no limit to the number of observable bands : and, what is 
especially to be remarked, there would be nothing by which one band could 
be distinguished from another, — in particular there could be no central band 
recognizable. When, on the other hand, the light is white, there may be a 
central band at which all the maxima of brightness coincide ; and this band, 
being white, may be called the achromatic band. But the system of bands is 
not usually achromatic. ‘Thus, in FresneFs experiment the centre of symmetry 
fixes the position of the central achromatic band, but the system is far fi-om 
achromatic. Theoretically there is not even a single place of darkness, for 
there is no point where there is complete discordance [opposition] of phase 
for all kinds of light. In consequence, however, of the fact that the range of 
sensitiveness of the eye is limited to less than an “ octave,'* the centre of the 
first dark band on either side is sensibly black ; but the existence of even one 
band is due to selection, and the formation of several visible bands is favoured 
by the capability of the retina to make chromatic distinctions within the 
range of vision. After two or three alternations the bands become highly 
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coloured* * * § ; and, as the overlapping of the various elementary systems 
increases, the colours fade away, and the field of view assumes a uniform 
appearance. 

There are, however, cases where it is possible to have systems of achromatic 
bands. For this purpose it is necessary, not merely that the maxima of 
illumination should coincide at some one place, but also that the widths of 
the bands sliould be the same for the various colours. The independence of 
colour, as we shall see, may be absolute; but it will probably be more 
convenient not to limit the use of the term so closely. The focal length 
of the ordinjiry achromatic object-glass is not entirely independent of colour. 
A similar use of the term would justify us in calling a system of bands 
achromatic, when the width of the elementary systems is a maximum or a 
minimum for some ray very near the middle of the spectrum, or, which comes 
to the same, has equal values for two rays of finitely different refrangibility. 
The outstanding deviation from complete achromatism, according to the same 
analogy, may be called the secondary colour. 

The existence of achromatic systems was known to Newton f, and was 
insisted upon with special emphasis by Fox Talbot J ; but singularly little 
attention appears to have been bestowed upon the subject in recent times. 
In the article “Wave Theory” {Encyc, Brit 1888 [Vol. ill. p, (>!]) I have 
discussed a few cases, but with too great brevity. It may be of interest to 
resume the consideration of these remarkable phenomena, and to detail some 
observations which I have made, in part since the publication of the 
“ Encyclopaedia ” article. A recent paper by M. Mascart§ will also be 
referred to. 


Fresnel* s Bands, 

In this experiment the two sources of light which are regarded as 
interfering with one another must not be independent; otherwise there 
could be no fixed phase-relation. According to Fresnel's original arrangement 
the sources 0,, O 2 are virtual images of a single source, obtained by reflexion 
in two mirrors. The mirrors may be replaced by a bi-prism. Or, as in Lloyd’s 
form of the experiment, the second source may be obtained from the first by 
reflexion from a mirror placed at a high degree of obliquity. The screen upon 
which the bands are conceived to be thrown is parallel to OjOg, at distance D. 

• The series of colours thus arising are calculated, and exhibited in the form of a curve upon 
the colour diagram, in a paper “On the Colours of Thin Plates,” Edinb, Trans, 1887. [Vol. n. 
p. 49$.] 

t OptieSy Book n. 

t Phil, Mag, [3] ix. p. 401 (1836). 

§ “On the Achromatism of Interference,” Comptes Pendm, March 1889; Phil, Mag, [6] xxvn. 
p. 519. 


R. 111. 


19 
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If A be the point of the screen equidistant from Oj, O 3 , and P a neighbouring 
point, then approximately 

where 

OiOi-b, AP-u, 

Thus, if \ be the wave-length, the places where the phases are accordant are 
determined by 

u^^nXDjhy ( 1 ) 

n being an integer representing the order of the band. The linear width of 
the bands (from bright to bright, or from dark to dark) is thus 

A^XD/b (2) 

The degree of homogeneity necessary for the approximate perfection of the 
nth band may be found at once from ( 1 ) and ( 2 ). For, if du be the change in 
n corresponding to the change dX, then 

du/A = ndX/X (3) 

Now clearly du must be a small fraction of A, so that dX/X must be many 
times smaller than 1 /n, if the darkest places are to be sensibly black. But 
the phenomenon will be tolerably well marked, if the proportional range of 
wave-length do not exceed 1 /( 2 /^), provided, that is, that the distribution of 
illumination over this range be not concentrated towards the extreme parts. 

So far we have supposed the sources at Oi, 0.j to bo mathematically small. 
In practice the source is an elongated slit, whose direction requires to be 
carefully adjusted to parallelism with the reflecting surface, or surfaces. By 
this means an important advantage is obtained in respect of brightness without 
loss of definition, as the various parts of the aperture give rise to coincident 
systems of bands. 

The question of the admissible width of the slit requires careful con- 
sideration. We will suppose in the first place that the lights issuing from 
the various parts of the aperture are without pennanent phase-relation, as 
when the slit is backed immediately by a flame, or by the incandescent carbon 
of an electric lamp. Regular interference can then only take place between 
lights coming from corresponding parts of the two images ; and a distinction 
must be drawn between the two ways in which the images may be situated 
relatively to one another. In Fresnel’s experiment, whether carried out with 
mirrors or with bi-prism, the corresponding parts of the images are on the 
same side ; that is, the right of one corresponds to the right of the other, and 
the left of one to the left of the other. On the other hand, in Lloyd’s 
arrangement the reflected image is reversed relatively to the original source : 
the two outer edges corresponding, as also the two inner. Thus in the first 
arrangement the bands due to various parts of the slit differ merely by a 
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lateral shift, and the condition of distinctness is simply that the [projection 
of the*] width of the slit be a small proportion of the width of the bands. 
From this it follows as a corollary that the limiting width is independent 
of the order of the bands under examination. It is otherwise in Lloyd's 
method. In this case the centres of the systems of bands are the same, 
whatever part of the slit be supposed to be operative, and it is the distance 
apart of the images (6) that varies. The bands corresponding to the various 
parts of the slit are thus upon different scales, and the resulting confusion 
must increase with the order of the bands. From (1) the corresponding 
changes in u and h are given by 

du = — n\D dbjb'^ ; 

so that 

da/ A = — n db/b (4) 

If db represents twice the width of the slit, (4) gives a measure of the 
resulting confusion in the bands. The important 2 >oint is that the slit 
must be made narrower as n increases, if the bands are to retain the same 
degree of distinctness. 

If the various parts of the width of the slit do not act as independent 
sources of light, a different treatment would be required. To illustrate the 
extreme case, we may supjjose that the waves issuing from the various 
elements of the width are all in the same j)hixse, as if the ultimate source 
were a star situated a long distance behind. It would then be a matter 
of indifference whether the images of the slit, acting as proximate sources 
of interfering light, were revei'sed relatively to one another, or not. It is, 
however, unnecessary to dwell upon this question, inasmuch as the conditions 
supposed are unfavourable to brightness, and therefore to be avoided in 
practice. The better to understand this, let us 8upj)ose that the slit is 
backed by the sun, and is so narrow that, in spite of the sun’s angular 
magnitude, the luminous vibration is sensibly the same at all parts of the 
width. For this jnirpose the width must not exceed ^ rnillim.f By 
hypothesis, the appearance presented to an eye close to the slit and looking 
backwards towards the sun will be the same as if the source of light were 
reduced to a point coincident with the sun’s centre. The meaning of this is 
that, on account of the narrowness of the aperture, a point would appear 
dilated by diffraction until its apparent diameter became a large multiple 

[1901. Compare Walker, Phil. Mag. xlvi. p. 477, 1898, 

In the case of the spectroscope, when resolving power is important, the width of the slit 
must evidently not exceed \/a, where X = waveUength and a = horizontal aperture (Vol. i. p. 420). 
This is the condition that the aperture of the instrument should just embrace the central 
diffraction fringe (from darkness to darkness) formed by light passing the slit aperture. Since 
luU resolving power requires the cooperation of all parts of the aperture, we may conclude that 
au even narrower slit than that above specified is desirable.] 
t Verdet's Le^» d*Optique phytique, 1. 1 . p. 1(W. 

19—2 
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of that of the sun. Now it is evident that in such a case the brightness may 
be enhanced by increasing the sun s apparent diameter, as can always be done 
by optical appli*ances. Or, which would probably be more convenient in 
practice, we may obtain an equivalent result by so designing the experiment 
that the slit does not require to be narrowed to the point at which the sun's 
image begins to be sensibly dilated by diffraction. The available brightness 
is then at its limit, and would be no greater, oven were the solar diameter 
increased. The practical rule is that, when brightness is an object, slits 
backed by the sun should not be narrowed to much less than half a 
millimetre. 


Lloyd's Bands. 

Lloyd’s experiment deserves to be more generally known, as it may be 
performed with great facility and without special apparatus. Sunlight is 
admitted horizontally into a darkened room through a slit situated in the 
window-shutter, and at a distance of 15 or 20 feet is received at nearly 
grazing incidence upon a vertical slab of jdate glass. The length of the slab 
in the direction of the light should not be less than 2 or 3 inches, and for some 
special observations may advantageously bo much increased. The bands arc 
observed on a plane through the hinder vertical edge of the slab by means of 
a hand magnifying-glass of from 1 to 2 inch focus. The obliquity of the 
reflector is of course to be adjusted according to the fineness of the bands 
required. 

From the manner of their formation it might appear that under no 
circumstances could more than half the system be visible. But^ according 
to Aiiy’s principle*, the bands may be displaced if examined through a 
prism. In practice all that is necessary is to hold the magnifier some- 
what excentrically. The bands may then be observed gradually to detach 
themselves from the mirror, until at last the complete system is seen, as in 
Fresnel’s form of the experiment. 

If we wish to observe interference under high relative retardation, we 
must either limit the light passing the first slit to be approximately homo- 
geneous, or (after Fizeau and Foucault) transmit a narrow width of the 
band-system itself through a second slit, and subsequently analyse the light 
into a spectrum. In the latter arrangement, which is usually the more 
convenient when the original light is white, the bands seen are of a rather 
artificial kind. If, apart from the heterogeneity of the light, the original 
bands are well formed, and if the second slit be narrow enough, the spectrum 
will be marked out into bands ; the bright places corresponding to the kinds 
of light for which the original bands would be bright, and the black places 
to the kinds of light for which the original bands would be black. The 


See below* 
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condition limiting the width of the second slit is obviously that it be but a 
moderate fraction of the width of a band (A). 

If it be desired to pass along the entire series of bands up to those of a 
high order by merely traversing the second slit in a direction perpendicular 
to that of the light, a very long miiTor is necessary. But when the second 
slit is in the region of the bands of highest older (that is, near the extenial 
limit of the field illuminated by both pencils), only the more distant part of 
the rnin’or is really operative ; and thus, even though the mirror be small, 
bands of high order may be observed, if the second slit be carried backwards, 
keeping it of course all the time in the narrow doubly-illuminated field. In 
one experiment the distance from the first slit to the (3-inch) reflector was 
27 feet, while the second slit was situated behind at a further distance of 4 feet. 
The distance (b) between the first slit and its image in the reflector (measured 
at the window) was about 13 inches. 

As regaids the spectroscope it was found convenient to use an anangement 
with detached parts. The slit and collimating lens were rigidly connected, 
and stood upon a long and rigid box, which carried also the mirror. The 
narrowness of the bands in which this slit is placed renders it imperative to 
avoid the slightest relative unsteadiness or vibration of those parts. The 
prisms, equivalent to about four of GO*^, and the observing telescope were 
upon another stand at a little distance behind the box which supported the 
rest of the apparatus. 

Under these conditions it was easy to observe bands in the spectrum whose 
width (from dark to dark) could be made as small as the interval between the 
D lines ; but for this purpose the first slit had to be rather nanow, and the 
direction of its length accurately adjusted, so as to give the greatest distinct- 
ness. Since the wave-lengths of the two D lines difter by about 
spectral bands of this degree of closeness imply interference with a retardation 
of 1000 periods. 

Much further than this it was not easy to go. When the bands were 
rather more than twice as close, the necessary narrowing of the slits began 
to entail a failing of the light, indicating that further jirogi'css would be 
attained with difficulty. 

Indeed, the finiteness of the illumination behind the first slit imposes of 
necessity a somewhat sudden limit to the observable retardation. In tliis 
respect it is a matter of indifference at what angle the reflector be placed. 
If the angle be made small, so that the reflexion is very nearly grazing, the 
bands are upon a larger scale, and the width of the second slit may be 
increased, but in a proportional degree the width of the fii'st slit must be 
reduced. 

The relation of the width of the second slit to the angle of the mirror 
may be conveniently expressed in terms of the appearance presented to an 
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eye placed close behind the former. The smallest angular distance which the 
slit, considered as an aperture, can resolve, is expressed by the ratio of the 
wave-length of light (X) to the width (;w^) of the slit. Now, in order that this 
slit may perfonn its part tolerably well, must be less than ^ A ; so that, 

by (2), 

X/wa > 2b/ D (5) 

The width must therefore be less than the half of that which would just 
allow the resolution of the two images (subtending the angle b/D) as seen by 
an eye behind. In setting up the apparatus this property may be turned to 
account as a test. 

The existence of a limit to ?i, dependent upon the intrinsic brightness of 
the sun, may be placed in a clearer light by a rough estimate of the illumi- 
nation in the resulting spectrum; and such an estimate is the more interesting 
on account of the large part here played by diffraction. In most calculations 
of brightness it is tacitly assumed that the ordinary rules of geometrical optics 
are obeyed. 


Limit to Illuviination, 

The narrowness of the second slit would not in itself bo an obstacle to 
the attainment of full spectrum brightness, were we at liberty to make what 
arrangements we pleased behind it. In illustration of this, two extreme cases 
may be considered of a slit illuminated by ordinary sunshine. First, let the 
width be great enough not sensibly to dilate the solar image; that is, let 
be much greater than X/.9, where s denotes in circular measure the sun’s 
apparent diameter (about 30 minutes). In this case the light streams through 
the slit according to the ordinary law of shadows, and the pupil (of diameter p) 
will be filled with light if situated at a distance exceeding d*, where 

Pld = s ( 6 ) 

At this distance the apparent width of the slit is m^/d, or w^sjp ; and the 
question arises whether it lies above or below the ocular limit X/p, that is, 
the smallest angular distance that can be resolved by an apei*ture p. The 
answer is in the affirmative, because we have already supposed that w%8 
exceeds X, The slit has thus a visible width, and it is seen backed by 
undiftracted sunshine. If a spectrum be now formed by the use of dispersion 
sufficient to give a prescribed degree of purity, it is as bright as is possible 
with the sun as ultimate source, and would be no brighter even were the 
solar diameter increased, as it could in effect be by the use of a burning-glass 
throwing a solar image upon the slit. The employment of a telescope in the 
fonnation of the spectrum gives no means of escape from this conclusion. 
The precise definition of the brightness of any part of the resulting spectrum 


About so inobeB [76 om.]. 
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would give opportunity for a good deal of discussion; but for the present 
purpose it may suffice to suppose that, if the spectrum is to be divided into 
n distinguishable parts, so that its angular width is n times the angular width 
of the slit, the apparent brightness is of order 1/n as compared with that of 
the sun. 

Under the conditions above supposed the angular width of the slit is in 
excess of the (xtular limit, and the distance might be increased beyond d 
without prejudice to the brilliancy of the spectrum. As the angular width 
decreases, so does the angular dispersion necessary to attain a given degree 
of purity. But this process must not be continued to the point where w^jd 
approaches the ocular limit. Beyond that limit it is evident that no accession 
of purity would attend an increjise in d under given disjKirsion. Accordingly 
the dispersion could not be reduced, if the purity is to be maintained ; and 
the brightness necessarily suffers. It must always be a condition of full 
brightness that the angular width of the slit exceed the ocular limit. 

Let us now suppose, on the other hand, that is so small that the image 
of the sun is dilated to many times or that is much less than \js. The 
divergence of the light is now not s, but Xjw^] and, if the pupil be just 
immersed, 

j)ld^'kjw2. 

The angular widtli of the slit w^jd is thus equal to \/jp, that is, it coincides 
with the ocular limit. The resulting spectrum necessarily falls short of full 
brightness, for it is evident that further brightness would attend an augmen- 
tation of the solar diameter, up to the point at which the dilatation due to 
diffraction is no longer a sensible fraction of the whole. In comparison with 
full brightness the actual brightness is of order w^sjX] or, if the purity 
required is represented by n, we may consider the brightness of the spectrum 
relatively to that of the sun to be of order w^sKnX), 

In the application of these considerations to Lloyd’s bands we have to 
regard the narrow slit as illuminated, not by the sun of diameter 8, but 
by the much narrower source allowed by the first slit, whose angular width is 
tCj/D. On this account the reduction of brightness is at least w^l{sD). If Wi 
be so narrow as itself to dilate the solar image, a further reduction would 
ensue ; but this could always be avoided, either by increase of i), or by the 
use of a burning-glass focusing the sun upon the first slit. The brightness 
of the spectrum of purity n from the second slit is thus of order 

sD ’ 7iX nXD * 

We have now to introduce the limitations upon Wi and By (4) Wi must 
not exceed b/(4m); and by (2) must not exceed X.Z)/(26). Hence the 
brightness is of order 


l/(8««). 


0 ) 
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independent of s, and of the linear quantities. The fact that the brightness 
is inversely as the sqmre of the number of bands to be rendered visible 
explains the somewhat sudden failure observed in experiment. If = 2000, 
the original brightness of the sun is reduced in the spectrum some 30 million 
times, beyond which point the illumination could hardly be expected to 
remain sufficient for vision of difficult objects such as narrow bands. 

In Fresners arrangement, where the light is reflected perpendicularly 
from two slightly inclined mirrors, interference of high order is obtained by 
the movement of one of the mirrors parallel to its plane. The increase of n 
does not then entail a narrowing of w,; and bands of order n may be observed 
in the spectrum of light transmitted through whose brightness is propor- 
tional to 7ir\ instead of, as before, to )i~'\ 

Achromatic Interfei'ence-Bavds. 

We have already seen from (3) that in the ordinary arrangement, where 
the source is of white light entering through a narrow slit, the heterogeneity 
of the light forbids the visibility of more than a few bands. The scale of the 
various band-systems is proportional to X. But this condition of things, as 
we recognize from (2), depends upon the constancy of ?>, that is, upon the 
supposition that the various kinds of light all come from the same place. 
Now there is no reason why such a limitation should be imposed. If we 
regal’d h as variable, we recognize that we have only to take b proportional 
to X, in order to render the band-interval (A) independent of the colour. In 
such a case the system of bands is achromatic, and the heterogeneity of the 
light is no obstacle to the fonnation of visible bands of high order. 

These requirements are very easily met by the use of Lloyd's mirror, and 
of a diffraction-grating with which to form a spectrum. White light enters 
the dark roona through a slit in the window-shutter, and falls in succession 
upon a grating and upon an achromatic lens, so as to form a real diffraction- 
spectrum, or rather series of such, in the focal plane. The central image, and 
all the lateral coloured images, except one, are intercepted by a screen. The 
spectrum which is allowed to pass is the proximate source of light in the 
interference experiment; and since the deviation of any colour from the 
central white image is proportional to X, it is only necessary so to arrange 
the mirror that its plane ptisses through the white image in order to realize 
the conditions for the formation of achromatic bands. 

There is no difficulty in carrying out the experiment practically. I have 
used the spectrum of the second order, as given by a photographed grating of 
6000 lines in an inch, and a photographic portrait lens of about 6 inches 
focus. At a distance of about 7 feet from the spectrum the light fell upon a 
vertical slab of thick plate-glass 3 feet in length and a few inches high* The 
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observer upon the further side of the slab examines the bands through a 
Coddington lens of somewhat high power, as they are formed upon the plane 
passing through the end of the slab. It is interes.xxig to watch the appear- 
ance of the bands as dependent upon the degree in which the condition of 
achromatism is fulfilled. A comparatively rough adjustment of the slab in 
azimuth is sufficient to render achromatic, and therefore distinct, the first 
20 or 30 bands. As the adjustment improves, a continual 13^ larger number 
becomes visible, until at last the whole of the doubly illuminated field is 
covered with fine lines. 

In these experiments the light is white, or at least becomes coloured only 
towards the outer edge of the field. By means of a fine slit in the plane of 
the spectrum we may isolate any kind of light, and verify that the band- 
systems con'cspoiiding to various wave-lengths are truly superposed. 

When the whole spectrum was allowed to pass, the white and black bands 
presented so much the appearance of a grating under the microscope that 
I was led to attem})t to photograph them, with the view of thus forming a 
diffraction-grating. Gelatine plates are t(K) coarse in their texture to be very 
suitable for this pur|)()se ; but I obtained impressions capable of giving 
spectra, (comparison with spectra from standard gratings showed that the 
lines were at the rate of 1200 to the inch. A width of about half an inch 
(corresponding to 000 lines) was covered, but the definition deteriorated in 
the outer half. A similar deterioration was evident on direct inspection 
of the bands, and was due to some imperfection in the conditions — perhaps 
to imperfect straightness of the slab. On one occasion the bands Averc seen 
to lose their sharpness towards the middle of the field, and to recover in the 
outer portion. 

With respect to this construction of a grating by photography of 
interference-bands, a question may be raised as to whether we are not 
virtually copying the lines of the original grating used to form the spectrum. 
More may be said in favour of such a suggestion than may at first appear. 
For it would seem that the case would not be essentially altered if we 
replaced the real spectrum by a virtual one, abolishing the focusing lens, and 
bringing Lloyd’s mirror into the neighbourhood of the grating. But then 
the mirror would be unnecessary, since the symmetrical spectrum upon the 
other side would answer the purpose as well iis a reflexion of the first 
spectrum. Indeed, there is no escape from the conclusion that a grating 
capable of giving on the two sides similar spectra of any one order, without 
spectra of other onlers or central image, must produce behind it, without 
other appliances and at all distances, a system of achromatic interference- 
fringes, which could not fail to impress themselves upon a sensitive photo- 
graphic plate. But a gmting so obtained would naturally be regarded as 
merely a copy of the first. 
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Another apparent anomaly may be noticed. It is found in practice that, 
to reproduce a grating by photography, it is necessary that the sensitive 
plate be brought into close contact with the original ; whereas, according to 
the argument just advanced, no such limitation would be required. 


These discrepancies will be explained if, starting from the general theory, 
we take into account the actual constitution of the gratings with which 
we can experiment. If plane waves of homogeneous light (X) impinge 
perpendicularly upon a plane (s ~ 0) grating, whose constitution is periodic 
with respect to a? in the interval a, the waves behind have the general 
expression 

A Q cos (kat — kz)-\A^ cos ( px -f /i) cos {kat — p^z) 


where 

and 


-f By cos {px -f g^) sin {kat — p^z) 

-f- Ag cos {^px + cos {kat — p^^z) + . . . ; (8) 

p=^2irl<jr, k = 27rj\, 

= k^ - &c., 


the series being continued as long as p is real Features in the wave-form 
for which p is imaginary are rapidly eliminated. For the present purpose we 
may limit our attention to the first three terms of i.he series, which represent 
the central image and the two lateral spectra of the first order. 

When the first term occurs, as usually happens, the phenomena are 
complicated by the interaction of this term with the following ones, and the 
effect varies with z in a manner dependent upon X. This is the ordinary 
case of photographic reproduction, considered in the paper refened to. If A,, 
vanish, there is no central image ; but various cases may still be distinguished 
according to the mutual relations of the other constants. If only Aj, or only 
iJj, occur, we have interference-fringes. The intensity of light is (in the 
first case) 

A,«cosni?^ +/), (9) 

vanishing when 

l)7r; 

and these fringes may be regarded as arising from the interference of the two 
lateral spectra of the first order. 


^ Ai cos {kat — piZ ^-px -f /i), 
\Ai cos {kat — piZ ’-px — /,). 
As an example of only one spectrum, we may suppose 


* Phil, Mag, March 1881 [Vol. i. p. 610]; Enc. Brit, ‘‘Wave Theory,” p. 440 [Vol. ni. 
p. im 
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giving 

Ai cos (kat — fjLiZ — px— fj) (10) 


A photographic plate exposed to this would yield no impression, since the 
intensity is constant. 

In order, then, that a grating may be capable of giving rise to the 
ideal system of interference-fringes, and thus impress itself upon a sensitive 
plate at any distance behind, the vibration due to it must be of the form 

A cos (pw 4- /) cos {kat — fiiz) (11) 

It does not appear how any actual grating could effect this*. Supposing 
z -0, we see that the amplitude of the vibration immediately behind the 
grating must be a harmonic fiinction of x, while the phase is independent 
of X, except as regards the reversals implied in the variable sign of the 
amplitude. Gratings may act partly by opacity and partly by retardation, 
but the two effects would usually be connected; whereas the requirement 
here is that at two points the transmission shall be the same while the phase 
is revei’sed. 

We can thus hardly regard the interference-bands obtained from a grating 
and Lloyd’s mirror as a mere reproduction of the original ruling. As will be 
seen in the following paragraphs, much the same result may be got from a 
prism, in place of a grating; and if the light be sufficiently homogeneous 
to begin with, both these appliances may be dispensed wdth altogether. 

Prism instead of Grating. 

If we are content with a less perfect fulfilment of the achromatic condition, 
the diffraction-spectrum may be replaced by a prismatic one, so arranged 
that d(X/fc) = 0 for the most luminous rays. The bands are then achromatic 
in the same sense that the ordinary telescope is so. In this case there is no 
objection to a merely virtual spectrum, and the experiment may be very 
simply executed with Lloyd’s miiTor and a prism of (say) 20'" held just in 
front of it. 

The number of black and white bands to be observed is not so great 
as might perhaps have been expected. The lack of contrast which soon 
supervenes can only be due to imperfect superposition of the various com- 
ponent systems. That the fact is so is at once proved by observation 
according to the method of Fizeau ; for the spectrum from a slit at a very 
moderate distance out is seen to be traversed by bands. If the adjustment 
has been properly made, a certain region in the yellow-green is uninterrupted, 

* [1901. It would Boem that the required conditions are satisded by a grating composed of 
equal transparent parts, giving alternately a relative retardation of } X, and too fine to allow the 
formation of spectra of the second and higher orders.] 
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while the closeness of the bands increases towards either end of the spectrum. 
So far as regards the red and blue rays, the original bands may be considered 
to be already obliterated, but so far as regards the central rays, to be still 
fairly defined. Under these cii'cumstances it is remarkable that so little 
colour should be apparent on direct inspection of the bands. It would seem 
that the eye is but little sensitive to colours thus presented, perhaps on 
account of its own want of achromatism. 

It is interesting to observe the effect of coloured glasses upon the 
distinctness of the bands. If the achromatism be in the green, a rod or 
orange glass, so far from acting as an aid to distinctness, obliterates all the 
bands after the first few. On the other hand, a green glass, absorbing rays 
for which the bands are already confused, confers additional sharpness. With 
the aid of a red glass a large number of bands are seen distinctly, if the 
adjustment be made for this part of the spectrum. 

A still better procedure is to isolate a limited part of the spectrum by 
interposed screens. For this puipose a real spectrum must be formed, as in 
the case of the grating above considered. 

We will now inquire to what degree of approximation X/6 may be made 
independent of X with the aid of a piism, taking Cauchy s law of dispemion 
as a bfisis. According to it the value of 6 for any ray may be regaided as 
made up of two parts — one constant, and one varying inversely as W We 
therefore write 




where A is to be so chosen that \/b is stationary when \ has a prescribed 
value, Xj. This condition gives 


so that 




(13) 


^ A. 


( 14 ) 


As an example, let us suppose that the disposition is achromatic for 
the immediate neighbourhood of the line D, so that Xo = Xfl, and inquire 
into the proportional variation of X/6, when we consider the ray C. Assuming 


we obtain from (14) 


Xi, = -58890, Xc* -65618, 


X/6 

Xo/6, 


= 1-0155. 


The meaning of this result will be best understood if we inquire for what 
order (n) the bands of the O-system are shifted relatively to those of the 
D-aystem through half the band-interval. From (1) 


Su = nJ) {X/6 — Xo/6.} « iX,i)/6. 
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\/b-X/b,- 


(15) 


Thus, in the case supposed, a =32. After 32 periods the black places of 
the (7-8y8tem will coincide with the bright places of the D-system, and 
conversely. If no prism had been employed (b constant), a similar condition 
of things would have arisen when 




If (X — X#), or, as we may call it, 3X, be small, 

X /6-X „/6, 

Xo/6o 

is of the second order in SX. An analytical expression is readily obtained 
from (14). We have 

X/6 _ 1 -I- 38X/X, + S{B\/\Y + (SK/\y 

Xfb„ ~'l+U\/X+H^/Ky 

^ Ub\/\>y + (Bx/\,y_ 

^ l + 8S\/\„ + f(S\/Ky 

= i+l(S\ xy-i{B\j\y, 

approximately; so that, by (15), 



This gives the order of the band at which complete discrepance first occurs 
for At, and X„ + 8X, the adjustment being made for A*. It is, of course, 
inversely proportional to the square of SX, when 3X is small. 

The corresponding value of n, if no prism be used, so that 6 is constant, is 

( 17 ) 


The effect of the prism is thus to increase the number of bands in 
the ratio 


2Xo : 3S\. 


Airy's Theory of the White Centre, 

If a system of interference-bands be examined through a prism, the 
central white band undergoes an abnormal displacement, which has been 
supposed to be inconsistent with theory. The explanation has been shown 
by Airy^ to depend upon the peculiar manner in which the white band is 

* Airy, **BemarkB on Mr Potter’s Experiment on Interference,” Phil, Mag. n. p. 161 (1868). 
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in general formed. Thus, *'Any one of the kinds of homogeneous light 
C5omposing the incident heterogeneous light will produce a scries of bright 
and dark bars, unlimited in number so far as the mixture of light from the 
two jjencils extends, and undistinguishable in quality. The consideration, 
therefore, of homogeneous light will never enable us to determine which is 
the point that the eye immediately turns to ns the centre of the fringes. 
What, then, is the physical circumstance that determines the centre of 
the fringes ? 

** The answer is very easy. For different colours the bars have different 
breadths. If, then, the bars of all colours coincide at one part of the mixture 
of light, they will not coincide at any other part ; but at equal distances on 
both sides from that place of coincidence they will be equally far from a state 
of coincidence. If, then, we can find where the bars of all colours coincide, 
that point is the centre of the fringes. 

“It appears, then, that the centre of the fringes is not necessarily the 
point where the two pencils of light have described equal paths, but is 
determined by considerations of a j)erfectly different kind.... The distinction 
is important in this and other experiments.*' 

The effect in question depends uj)on the dispersive power of the prism. 
If V be the linear shifting, due to the prism, of the originally central band, 
V must be regarded as a function of Measured from the original centre, 
the position of the nth bar is now 

v-f nXDjb. 

The coincidence of the various bright bands occurs when this quantity is as 
independent as possible of \ ; that is, when n is the nearest integer to 


b dv 


( 18 ) 


or, as Airy expresses it, in terms of the width of a band (A), 

n^--dvjdh, ( 19 ) 

The apparent displacement of the white band is thus not v simply, but 

v — AdvfdA ( 20 ) 

The signs of dv and dA being opposite, the abnormal displacement is in 
addition to the normal effect of the prism. But, since dvjdA, or dv/dX, is not 
constant, the achromatism of the white band is less perfect than when no 
prism is used. 

If a grating were substituted for a prism, v would vary as A, and the 
displacement (20) would vanish. 
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More recently the matter has engaged the attention of Cornu*, who thus 
formulates the general principle : — “ Dans an systenie de /ranges d' interference 
prodwites d Vaide d'une lumiire hiteroghie ayami un spectre continu^ il enciste 
toujours une frange achromatiqm qui joue le rdle de /range centrale et qui se 
trouve au point de champ oil les radiations tes plus intenses presentent une 
difference de phase maximum oa minimum!^ 

In Fresnel’s experiment, if the retardation of phase due to an interposed 
plate, or to any other cause, be the whole relative retardation of the 

two pencils at the point u is 

( 21 ) 

and the situation of the central, or achromatic, band is determined, not by 
= 0, but by d(f>ldX = 0, or 

u^XWF'(X)/bf (22) 

It is scarcely necessary to say that although the wth band may bo 
rendered achromatic, the system is no more achromatic than if the prism 
had been dispensed with. The width of the component systems being 
unaltered, the manner of overlapping remains as before. The present use 
of the prism is of course entirely different from that previously discussed, 
in which by a suitable adjustment the system of bands could be achro- 
matized. 


Thin Plates. 

The series of tints obtained by nearly j)erpendicular reflexion from thin 
plates of varying thickness is the same as that which occurs in Lloyd’s 
interference experiment, or at least it would be the same if the material 
of the plates were non-dispersive and the reflecting j)ower small. If t be the 
thickness, p the index, a! the inclination of the ray within the plate to the 
normal, the relative retardation of the two rays (reckoned as a distance) 
is 2/A^cosa', and is sensibly independent of X. 

** This state of things may be greatly departed from when the thin plate 
is rarer than its surroundings, and the incidence is such that a! is nearly 
equal to 90' ; for then, in consequence of the powerful dispersion, cos a' may 
vary greatly as we pass from one colour to another. Under these circum- 
stances the series of colours entirely alters its character, and the bands 
(corresponding to a graduated thickness) may even lose their coloration, 
becoming sensibly black and white through many alternations J. The general 
explanation of this remarkable phenomenon was suggested by Newton, but 

* Joum. d. Physique^ i. p. 293 (18S2). 

t Knc. Brit., “Wave Theory,” xxiv. p. 425 [Vol. ra. p, 62]. 

J Newton’s Optim, Book n. ; Fox Talbot, Phil. Mag. ix. p. 401 (1886). 
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it does not appear to have been followed out in accordance with the wave 
theory. 

Let 118 suppose that plane waves of white light travelling in glass are 
incident at angle a upon a plate of air, which is bounded again on the other 
side by glass. If /tt be the index of the glass^ ol the angle of refraction, then 
sin a' = /i sin a ; and the retardation, expressed by the equivalent distance in 
air, is 

2 t sec a' — /i 2 ^ tan a' sin a == 2 ^ cos o ! ; 

and the retardation in phase is 2 ^cosa 7 X, h being as usual the wave-length 
in air. 

*‘The first thing to be noticed is that, when a approaches the critical 
angle, cos ol becomes as small as we please, and that, consequently, the 
retardation corresponding to a given thickness is very much less than at 
perpendicular incidence. Hence the glass surfaces need not be so close 
as usual. 


second feature is the increased brilliancy of the light. But the 
jieculiarity which most demands attention is the lessened influence of a 
variation in \ upon the phase retardation. A diminution of \ of itself 
increases the retardation of phase, but since waves of shorter wave-length are 
more refrangible, this effect may be more or less perfectly compensated by 
the greater obliquity, and consequent diminution in the value of cos ot'. We 
will investigate the conditions under which the retardation of phase is 
stationary in spite of a variation of 

“ In order that cos a' may be stationary, we must have 

X sin a' do! -f cos a' d\ = 0 , 

where (a being constant) 

cos a' da' = sin a dp. 

Thus 



giving OL when the relation between p and X is known. 

“According to Cauchy’s formula, which represents the facts very well 
throughout most of the visible spectrum, 

p^A + BX-^, ( 24 ) 

so that 

,, . 25 2{p^A) 

Xp p 

If we take, as for Chance’s * extra-dense flint/ 

5 « -984x10-^®, 


( 26 ) 
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and, as for the soda-lines, 


we get 


/^ = 1*65, X = 5-89 X 10-\ 
a'=79\S0'. 


At this angle of refraction, and with this kind of glass, the retardation of 
phase is accordingly nearly independent of wave-length, and therefore the 
bands formed, as the thickness varies, are approximately achromatic.” 

Perfect achromatism would be possible only under a law of dispersion* 

^ = (26) 

The above investigation, as given in the Enc. Brit, was intended to apply 
to Talbot s manner of experimenting, and it affords a satisfactory explanation 
of the formation of achromatic bands. In order to realize the nearly grazing 
incidence, the plate of air must be bounded on one side by a prism (Fig. 1). 


Fig. 1. 



Upon this fall nearly parallel rays from a radiant point of solar light,” 
obtained with the aid of a lens of short focus. The bands may be observed 
upon a piece of ground ghiss held behind the prism in the reflected light, or 
they may be received directly upon an eyepiece. 

These bands undoubtedly correspond to varying thicknesses of the plate 
of air, just as do the ordinary Newton s rings formed at nearly perpendicular 
incidence. For theoretical purjioses wo have the simplest conditions, if we 
suppose the thickness uniform, and that all the rays incident upon the plate 
are strictly parallel. Under these suppositions the field is uniform, the 
brightness for any kind of light depending upon the precise thickness in 
operation. If the thickness be imagined to increase gradually from zero, we 
are presented with a certain sequence of colours. When, however, the 
relation (23) is satisfied, the formation of colour is postponed, and the scries 
commences with a number of alternations of black and white. In actual 
experiment it would be difficult to realize these conditions. If the surfaces 

* [1901. The above formula was given in Enc. Brit, 1888, but at the time of publication of 
the present paper it was thought to be erroneous. The oorreotness of the original version was 
pointed out by Mr Preston.] 


B. HI. 
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bounding the plate are inclined to one another, the various parts of the field 
correspond to different thicknesses; and, at any rate if the inclination be 
small, there is presented at one view a series of colours, constituting bands, 
the same as could only be seen in succession were the parallelism maintained 
rigorously. 

The achromatism secured by (23) not being absolute, it is of interest to 
inquire what number of bands are to be expected. The relative retardation 
of phase, with which we have to deal, is 2< cos a' jX, or 

2< V(1 - /t»8in»a ) 


If this be stationary for extra-dense glass and for the line JD, we have, as 
already mentioned, «' = 79® 30', and corresponding thereto a = 36° 34'. Taking 
this as a prescribed value of a, avo may compare the values of (27) for the 
lines C, D, E, using the data given by Hopkinson*, viz.: — 


C. 

/t= 1-644866, 

\ = -65618 X 10-^, 

JD, 

^ = 1-660388, 

X = -58890xl0-‘, 

E, 

/* = 1-657653, 

X = -52690x10-^. 


We find 

for (7 (27) = 3036-9x2f, 

D (27) = 3094 5x2«, 

E (27) = 2984-3x2<. 

These retardations are reckoned in periods. If we suppose that the retarda- 
tion for the (7-system is just half a period less than for the /l-system, we 
have 57'6x2t = ^; so that t = ^centim. Thus about 27 periods of the 
D-bands correspond to 26^ of the (7-band8. 


If the range of refrangibility contemplated be small, the calculation may 
conveniently be conducted algebraically. According to Cauchy’s law we may 
replace (27) by 


2f a/(1 — y? sin* a) (/i — A) 

TJB 


(28) 


Setting Sfi, we have approximately 

(1 — ft* sin *«) (ft — A) SB (1 — ft* sin’ a) (^ — A) 

+ Bfi {(1 - fit* sin’ a-2fit sin’ «) (fio - A)} 

— (S/i)’{3/iio — -d} sin’a-f — 

If a be so chosen that the value of (28) is stationary for /a,, the term of the 
first order in Sfi vanishes, and we obtain finally as the approximate value 
of (28) 

2t sin g (^ — A) ^(2ft^ il — "* •^) / 2 g\ 

V-8 ’( 4/i,(/*#-A)’ j ' ^ 

* Proc, Boy* Soc, June 1877. 
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If now the circumstances be such that n periods of the system correspond 
to n — ^ of the fi system, 

^ 

n- 

in which the ratio of (3 /Ao— to 2/io does not differ much from unity. 
In the application to extra-dense flint the simplified formula 

w = - A f fill ~ (31) 


gives very nearly the same result as that previously found. The number of 
bands which approximately coincide is inversely as the square of the range of 
refrangibility included. 


It must not be overlooked that the preceding investigation, though 
satisfactory so far (is it goes, is somewhat special on account of the assumption 
that the angle of incidence (a) upon the plate of air is the same for the 
various colours. If the rays are parallel before they fall upon the prism, they 
cannot remain parallel unless the incidence upon the first surface be per|)eii- 
dicular. There is no reason why this should not be the case ; but it is 
tantamount to a restriction upon the angle of the prism, since a is determined 
by the achromatic condition. If the angle of the prism be other than a, the 
required condition will be influenced by the separation of the colours upon 
first entering the glass. Although the general character of the phenomenon 
is not changed, it may be well to give the calculation appliciible to all angles 
of prism, as was first done by M. Mascart. 

Denoting, as before, by a, a! the angles of incidence and refraction upon 
the plate of air, let /3 be the angles of incidence and refraction at the first 
surface of the prism (Fig. 2), whose angle is A. Then, if A, equal to nX, be 
the retardation, 

A = nX =2 2^ cos a', (32) 


as before ; while the relations among the angular quantities are : — 

sin a' = ya sin a, a 4* = A, sin = /a sin . . .(33, 34, 35) 


Fig. 2. 



20—2 
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We have now to inquire under what conditions A/\, or n, will be stationary, 
in spite of a variation of if be constant. Thus 


while 


X sin a* dot! -f cos a'dX = 0, 
cos a' da' = d/A sin a -f /a cos a da, 


0 = da -h djS, 


Accoidingly, 


cot a'dX 


so that 


0 = d/i8in^ + /tA cosySdyS. 

cos a' = d/A sin a -f /X cos a da 

= d/A sin a + cos a tan ^ d/x = sin A d/x/cos 5 ; 

Xd/x sin A 


cot* a' = — 


/AdX sin a cos/?' 


(36) 


is the condition that n should be stationary. In the more particular case 
considered above, yS' = 0, yS = 0, a = A. 


These bands, which I should have been inclined to designate after Talbot, 
were it not that his name is already connected with another very remarkable 
system of bands, are readily observed. For the radiant point of solar light '' 
we may substitute, if more convenient, that of the electric arc. A small hole 
in a piece of metal held close to the arc allows sufficient light to pass if the 
bands are observed without the intervention of a diffusing-screen. At a 
distance of say 20 feet the nearly parallel rays fall upon the prism* and 
plate, which should be mounted in such a fashion that the pressure may be 
varied, and that the whole may be readily turned in azimuth. The coloured 
bands are best seen when the surfaces are nearly paiallel and pretty close. 
It is best to commence observations under these conditions. When the 
achromatic azimuth has been found, the interval may be increased. If it is 
desired to see a large number of bands, a strip of paper may be interposed 
between the surfaces along one edge, so as to form a plate of graduated 
thickness. Talbot speaks of from 100 to 200 achromatic bands ; but I do not 
think any such large number can be even approximately achromatic. The 
composition of the light may be studied with the aid of a pocket spectroscope, 
and the appearances correspond with what has been already described under 
the head of interference-bands fonned from a prismatic spectrum in place of 
the usual line of undecomposed light. As has been already remarked, the 
colours of fine bands are difficult to appreciate ; and indistinctness is liable to 
be attributed to other causes when really due to insufficient achromatism. 

The use of a wedge-shaped layer of air is convenient in order to obtain a 
simultaneous view of a large number of bands ; but it must not be overlooked 


* A right-angled iBosoeles prism (A = 46 ^) answers very well. The plate should be blaokened 
at the hind surface ; or it may be replaced by a second prism. 
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that it involves some departure from theoretical simplicity. The proper 
development of the light due to any thickness requires repeated reflexions to 
and fro within the layer, and at a high degi*ee of obliquity this process 
occupies a considerable width. If the band-interval be too small, complica- 
tions necessarily ensue, which are probably connected with the fact that the 
appearance of the bands changes somewhat according to the distance from 
the reflecting combination at which they are observed. 


HerscheVs Bands, 

In the system of bands above discussed, substantially identical (I believe) 
with those observed by Talbot, all the rays of a given colour are refracted 
under constant angles, the variable element being the thickness of the 
plate of air. A system in many respects quite distinct was described by 
W. Hei-schel, and has recently been discussed by M. Mascart*. In this case 
the combination of prism and plate remains as before, but the thickness 
of the film of air is considered to be constant, the alternations constituting the 
bands being dependent upon the varying angles at which the light (even 
though of given colour) is refracted. In order to see these bands all that is 
necessary is to view a source of light presenting a large angle, such as the 
sky, by rciflexion in the layer of air. They are formed a little beyond the 
limit of total reflexion. The)?' are broad and richly coloured if the layer 
of air be thin, but as the thickness increases they become finer, and the 
colour is less evident. 

The theoretical condition of constant thickness is better satisfied if (after 
Mascart) we place the layer of air in the focus of a small radiant point 
(e,g, the electric arc) as formed by an achromatic lens of wide angle. In this 
case the area concerned may be made so small that the thickness in operation 
can scarcely vary, and the ideal HerscheFs bands are seen depicted upon 
a screen held in the path of the reflected light. It will of course be under- 
stood that bands may be observed of an intermediate character, in the 
formation of which both thickness and incidence vary. Herschel’s observa- 
tions relate to one particular case — that of constant thickness; Talbot’s to 
the other especially simple case of constant angle of incidence. 

From our present point of view there is, however, one very important 
distinction between the two systems of bands. The one system is achromatic, 
and the other is not. In order to understand this, it is necessary to follow in 
greater detail the theory of Hei'scheFs bands. 

We will commence by supposing that the light is homogeneous (\ con- 
stant), and inquire into the law of formation of the bands, t being given. 
The same equations, (32) &c., apply as before, and also Fig. 2, if we suppose 

* Loe, ciU ; also Traiti d^Optique, tom. i. Paris, 1889. 
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the course of the rays reversed, so that the direction of the emergent ray is 
determined by /8'. The question to be investigated is the relation of to w, 
and to the other data of the experiment. 

The band of zero order (n = 0) occurs when a' = 90°, that is at the limit of 
total reflexion. The corresponding values of a, and may be determined 
in succession from (33), (34), (35). The value of a' for the nth band is given 
immediately by (32). For the width of the band, corresponding to the 
change of n into n+ 1, we have 

X = — 2^ sin adoL, 

and from the other equations, 

cos a' da' == fi cos a da, 
da -f d^ = 0, 
cos l3'd/3' = fx cos \ 

so that the apparent width of the nth band is given by 


d/9' 


nX® CQ 8/9 _ 

4^® cos /8' cos a sin a' ’ 


(37) 


In the neighbourhood of the limit of total reflexion sin a' is nearly equal 
to unity, and the factors cos /8, cos /9', cos a vary but slowly with the order of 
the band and also with the wave-length. Hence the width of the nth band 
is approximately proportional to the order, to the .square of the wave-length, 
and to the inverse square of the thickne.ss. 

This series of bands, commencing at the limit of total reflexion, and 
gradually increasing in width, are easily observed with Herschels apparatus 
by the aid of a soda-flame. In order to increase the field of view, the flame 
may be focused upon the layer of air by a wide-angled lens. The eye 
should be adjusted for distant objects, and the thickness of the layer should 
be {is uniform as possible. For the latter purpose the glass surfaces may 
be pressed against two strips of rather thin paj^er, interposed along two 
opposite edges. 

We have now to consider what happens when the source of light is white. 
According to Airy’s principle the centre of the system is to be foimd where 
there is coincidence of bands of order n, in spite of a variation of X. This is 
precisely the question already dealt with in connexion with the other system 
of bands, and the answer is embodied in (36). About the achromatic centre 
thus determined will the visible bands be grouped. 

And now the question arises, Are these bands achromatic? Certainly 
not. M. Mascart, to whom is due equation (37), appears to me to mis- 
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interpret it when he concludes that the bands are approximately achromatic*. 
At the central band n is the same for the various colours. Consequently the 
widths of the various systems at this place are approximately proportional 
to It will be seen that, so far from the system being achromatic, it is 
much less so than the ordinary system of interference-bands, or of Newton's 
rings, in which the width is proportional to the fit'st power of X. And this 
theoretical conclusion appears to me to be in harmony with observation. 

At first sight it may appear strange that an achromatic centre should be 
possible with bands proportional to X®. The explanation depends upon the 
fact that the limit of total reflexion, where the bands commence, is itself a 
function of X. 

The apparent width of the visible bands depends upon t, but is not, 
as might erroneously be supposed, proportional to For this purpose n in 
(37) must be regarded as a function of t In fact, by (32), if a' be given, 
n v^iries as ^/X ; so that, in estimating the influence of t, other circumstances 
remaining unaltered, the width is proportional to t~^. Hence, as the interval 
between the surfaces increases, the bands become finer, but the centre does 
not shift, nor is there any change in their number as limited by the advent 
of chromatic confusion. 


Effect of a Prism upon Newton* s Rings, 

If Newton's rings are examined through a prism, some very remarkable 
phenomena are exhibited, described in his 24th observationf. 

When the two object-glasses were laid upon one another, so as to make 
the rings of the colours appear, though with my naked eye I could not 
discern above 8 or 9 of these rings, yet by viewing them through a prism I 
have seen a far greater multitude, insomuch that I could number more than 
40, besides many others which were so very small and close together that 
I could not keep my eye steady on them severally so as to number them, but 
by their extent I have sometimes estimated them to be more than a hundred. 
And I believe the experiment may be improved to the discovery of far 
greater numbers ; for they seem to be really unlimited, though visible only so 
far as they can be separated by the refiraction, as I shall hereafter explain. 

But it was but one side of these rings — namely, that towards which the 
refraction was made — which by that refi:*action was rendered distinct; and 
the other side became more confused than when viewed by the naked eye, 

* Traits d'Optique, 1. 1 . p. 451. On s’explique ainsi que la largear apparente des franges 
voisines de la frange achromatique 8oit h pen prds inddpendante de la longueur d’onde dans une 
ouvertnre angulaire notable et qu'on en distingue un grand nombre.’* 
t OptiekB, See also Place, Pogg, Ann, cxiv. p. 504 (1861). 
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insomuch that there I could not discern above 1 or 2, and sometimes none of 
those rings, of which I could discern 8 or 9 with my Fig. 8. 

naked eye. And their segments or arcs, which on 
the other side appeared so numerous, for the most 
part exceeded not the third part of a circle. If the 
refraction was very great, or the prism very distant 
from the object-glasses, the middle part of those ares 
became also confused, so as to disappear and constitute 
an even whiteness, while on either side their ends, 
as also the whole arcs furthest from the centre, be- 
came distincter than before, appearing in the form as you see them designed 
in the fifth figure [Fig. 3].” 

“The arcs, where they seemed distinctest, were only black and white 
successively, without any other colours intermixed. But in other places 
there appeared colours, whose order was inverted by the refraction in such 
manner that if I first held the prism very near the object-glasses, and then 
gradually removed it further off towards my eye, the colours of the 2nd, 3rd, 
4th, and following rings shrunk towards the white that emerged between 
them, until they wholly vanished into it at the middle of the arc, and 
afterwaixls emerged again in a contrary onler. But at the ends of the arcs 
they retained their order unchanged." 

“ I have sometimes so laid on(i object-ghvss upon the other, that to the 
naked eye they have all over seemed uniformly white, without the least 
appearance of any of the coloured rings ; and yet, by viewing them through 
a prism, great multitudes of these rings have discovered themselves. And 
in like manner, plates of Muscovy glass, and bubbles of glass blown at a 
lamp-fumace, which were not so thin Jis to exhibit any colours to the naked 
eye, have through the prism exhibited a great variety of them ranged 
irregularly up and down in the form of waves. And so bubbles of water, 
before they began to exhibit their colours to the naked eye of a bystander, 
have appeared through a prism, girded about with many parallel and 
horizontal rings ; to produce which effect it was necessary to hold the prism 
parallel, ©r very nearly parallel, to the horizon, and to dispose it so that the 
rays might be refracted upwards." 

Newton was evidently much struck with these “so odd circumstances," 
and he explains the occurrence of the rings at unusual thicknesses as due to 
the dispersing power of the prism. The blue system being more refracted 
than the red, it is possible, under certain conditions, that the nth blue ring 
may be so much displaced relatively to the corresponding red ring as at one 
part of the oiroamference to compensate for the different diameters. White 
and black stripes may thus be formed in a situation where, without the 
prism, the mixture of colours would be complete, so far as could be judged by 
the eye. 
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The simplest case that can be considered is when the “thin plate*' is 
bounded by plane surfaces inclined to one another at a small angle. Without 
the prism, the various systems coincide at the bar of zero order. The width 
of the bands is constant for each system, and in passing from one system to 
another is proportional to Regarded through a prism of small angle 
wh(»se refracting edge is parallel to the intersection of the bounding surfaces 
of the plate, the various systems no longer coincide for zero order; but by 
drawing back the prism, it will always be possible so to adjust the effective 
dispersing power as to bring the i?-th bam to coincidence for any two assigned 
colours, and therefore approximately for the entire spectrum. The fonnation 
of the achromatic band, or rather central black bar, depends indeed upon 
precisely the same principles as the fictitious shifting of the centre of a 
system of Fresnels bands when viewed through a prism. 

In this example the formation of visible rings at unusual thicknesses is 
easily understood ; but it gives no explanation of the increased numbers 
observed by Newton. The width of the bands for any colour is proportional 
to A, as well after the displacement by the prism as before. The manner of 
overlapping of two systems whose r^th bars have been brought to coincidence 
is unaltered ; so that the succession of colour’s in white light, and the number 
of perceptible bands, is much as usual. 

In oi’der that ther'e may be an achromatic system of bands, it is necessary 
that the width of the bands near the centre be the same for the various 
colours. As we have seen, this condition cannot be satisfied when the plate 
is a true wedge ; for then the width for each colour is proportional to X. 
If, however, the surfaces bounding the plate be curved, the width for each 
colour varies at different parts of the plate, and it is possible that the blue 
bands from one part, when seen through the prism, may fit the red bands 
from another part of the plate. Of course, when no prism is used, the 
sequence of colours is the same whether the boundaries of the plate be 
straight or curved. 

For simplicity wo will fimt suppose that the surfaces are still cylindrical, 
so that the thickness is a function of but one coordinate x, measured in the 
direction of refraction. If we choose the point of nearest approach as the 


origin of x, the thickness may be taken to be 

ha?, (38) 

a being thus the least distance between the surfaces. The black of the ?ith 
order for wave-length X occurs when 

\nK^a-\-bx^\ ( 39 ) 

so that the width (Sa?) of the band at this place (a?) is given by 

JXa=26a?8a7, 

or (40) 
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Substituting for x from (38), we obtain, as the width of the band of nih order 
for any colour, 

~ 4 V 6 . 

It will be seen that, while at a given part of the plate the width is 
proportional to X, the width for the nth order is a diflferent function depen- 
dent upon a. It is with the latter that we are concerned when, by means of 
the prism, the ??th bars have been brought to coincidence. 

If the glasses be in contact, as is usually supposed in the theory of 
Newton’s rings, a = 0 ; and therefore, by (41), 8 ^ 1 ^* ocX^, or the width of the 
band of the wth order varies as the square root of the wave-length, instead of 
as the first power. Even in this case the overlapping and subsequent 
obliteration of the bands is much retarded by the use of the prism ; but the 
full development of the phenomenon demands that a should be finite. Let 
us inquire what is the condition in oixler that the width of the band of the 
nth order may be stationary, as X varies. By (41) it is necessary that the 
variation of X7(inX — «) should vanish. Hence 

2 X (^nX — a) — ^nX® = 0, 

or as=|nX (42) 

The thickness of the plate where the nth band for X is formed being \ nX, 
equation (42) may be taken as signifying that the thickness must be half due 
to curvature and half to imperfect contact at the place of nearest approach. 
If this condition be satisfied, the achromatism of the nth band, effected 
by the prism, carries with it the achromatism of a large number of 
neighbouring bands*. 

We will return presently to the consideration of the spherically curved 
glasses used by Newton, and to the explanation of some of the phenomena 
which he observed ; but in the meantime it will be convenient to state the 
theory of straight bands in a more analytical form. 


Analytical Statement 

If the coordinate f represent the situation of the nth band, of wave-length 
X, then, in any case of straight bands, f may be regarded as a function of n 
and X, or, conversely, n (not necessarily integral) may be regarded as a 
function of f and X. If we write 

«- 0 (?,X), (48) 


Ene. Bn't.. “Wave Theory,” xxiv. p. 428 (1888). [Vol. m. p. 72.] 
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and expand by Taylor’s theorem, 


Sf + # JX + i ^ («{)•+ Sf 8X + 1 (M) 






d^^dK 


where 


ih=<j>{^o, K) (45) 

The condition tor an achromatic band at X, is 

(46) 

and, further, the condition for an achromatic system at this place is 


^ = 0- 
d\o 




= 0 . 


.(47) 


If these conditions are both satisfied, n becomes very approximately a 
function of f only throughout the region in question. 

In several cases considered in the present paper, the functional relation is 


such that 

n = (48) 

■\fr (\) denoting a function of \ only. The expansion may then be written 

« - f (Xo) + t'(X«) 8x -I- i f "(X,) (SX)» -1- . . .) (49) 


The line f = 0 is here of necessity perfectly achromatic. If there be an 
achromatic system, 

r(\) = 0; 

and when this condition is satisfied, the whole field is achromatic, so long as 
(Sxy can be neglected. 

If the width of the bands be a function of X only, n is of the form 


, « = ?-'^(>^) + X(M (50) 

more general than that just considered (48), though of course less general 
than (43), The condition for an achromatic line is 

j^ = W’W) + x'(^) = 0, (.51) 


and for an achromatic system. 


d*n 

d^dX 


= ir'(Xo) = 0 ; 


80 that, for an achromatic sjrstera, and x" “Rst both vanish. 


( 52 ) 
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Curved Interfer&im-Bande. 


If the bands are not straight, n must be regarded as a function of a 
second coordinate tj, as well as of f and In the equation 

« = (53) 

if we ascribe a constant value to X, we have the relation between t) 
corresponding to any prescribed values of v — that is, the fonns of the 
interference-bands in homogeneous light. If the light be white, the bands 
are in general confused ; but those points are achromatic for which 



.(54) 


This is a relation between ^ and defining a curve, which we may call the 
achromatic curve, cori'esponding in some respects to the achromatic* line of 
former investigations, where n is independent of There is, however, a 
distinction of some importance. When w is a function of f and X only, the 
achromatic line is also an Jichromatic band ; that is, u remains constant as we 
proceed along it. But under the present less restricted conditions n is not 
constant along (54). The achromatic curve is not an achromatic band ; and, 
indeed, achromatic bands do not exist in the same development as before. 
They must be regaixled as infinitely short, following the lines n = constant, 
but existent only at the intemection of these with (54). Practically a small 
strip surrounding (54) may be regarded as an achromatic rt‘gion in which are 
visible short achromatic bands, crossing the strip at an angle dependent upon 
the precise circumstances of the case. 

The application of this theory to the observations of Newton presents no 
difficulty. The thickness of the layer of air at the point .t, y, measured fi’om 


the place of closest approach, is 

^ = a-|-5(^ + y®); (55) 

and since n\ the relation of n to x, y, and X is 

= aX~' + 6X~' {a^ + y^) (56) 


This equation defines the system of bands when the combination is viewed 
directly. The achromatic curve determined by (64) is 

a + 6(^H-2/*) = 0, 

and is wholly imaginary if a and b are both positive and finite. Only when 
a«0, that is when the glasses touch, is there an achromatic point x^O, 
y «0. 

When a prism is brought into operation, we may suppose that each 
homogeneous system is shifted as a whole parallel to x by an amount 
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variable from one homogeneous system to another. If the apparent coordi- 
nates be f, we may write 

n=y (57) 


Using these in (56), we obtain as the characteristic equation of the rings 
viewed through a prism, 

a + 6|f+/(X)!» + 6v» 

The equation of the achromatic curve is then, by (54), 

{f +/(Xo) ~ \r(K)Y + V [f'(K)Y “ a/6, (59) 

which represents a circle, whose centre is situated upon the axis of f. 

If the glasses are in contact (a =* 0), the locus is certainly real, and passes 
through the point 

that is, the image with rays of wave-length Xo of the point of contact 
(a' = 0, y = 0). The radius of the circle is Xo/'(Xo)> ^i-nd increases with the 
dispersive power of the prism. The other point where the circle meets 
the axis, 

^•=2\./'(U y=0, 

marks the place where the bands, being parallel to the achromatic curve, 
attain a special development. It is that which we should have found by an 
investigation in which the curvature of the band-systems is ignored. 

If a be supposed to increase from zero, other conditions remaining 
unaltered, the radius of the achromatic circle decreases, while the centre 
maintains its position. The two places where the circle crosses the axis are 
thus upon the same side of the image of = 0, y = 0. When a is such that 


a/6 = V}/'(M^ (60) 

the circle shrinks into a point, whose situation is defined by 

^ f +/(Xo) - V'(U y - ^ - 0 (61) 


Since there are two coincident achromatic points upon the axis, the 
condition is satisfied for an achromatic system. By (60), (61), 

a/6 

so that 

<==a + 6^«2a (62) 

This is the same result as was found before (42) by the simpler treatment of 
the question in which points along the axis were alone considered. 

If a exceed the value specified in (60), the achromatic curve becomes 
wholly imaginary*. 


Compare Mascart, Trait€ d^Optiqm, 1. 1. p. 435. 
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ON BELLS* 

[Philosophical Magazine, xxix. pp. 1 — 17, 1890.] 

The theory of the vibrations of bells is of considerable difficulty. Even 
when the thickness of the shell may be treated as very small, as in the case 
of air-pump receivers, finger-bowls, claret glasses, &e., the question has given 
rise to a difference of opinion. The more difficult problem presented by 
church bells, where the thickness t»f the metal in the region of the sound-how 
(where the clapper strikes) is by no means small, has not yet been attacked. 
A complete theoretical investigation is indeed scarcely to be hoped for ; but 
one of the principal objects of the present paper is to report the results of an 
experimental examination of several church bells, in the course of which some 
curious facts have disclosed themselves. 

In practice bells are designed to be symmetrical about an axis, and we 
shall accordingly suppose that the figures are of revolution, or at least differ 
but little from such. Under these circumstances the possible vibrations 
divide themselves into classes, according to the number of times the motion 
repeats itself round the circumference. In the gravest mode, where the 
originally circular boundary becomes elliptical, the motion is once repeated, 
that is it occurs twice. The number of nodal meridians, determined by the 
points where the circle intersects the ellipse, is four, the meridians corre- 
sponding (for example) to longitudes 0° and 180° being reckoned separately. 
In like manner we may have 6, 8, 10... nodal meridians, corresponding to 
3, 4, 5... cycles of motion. A class of vibrations is also possible which are 
symmetrical about the axis, the motion at any point being either in or 
perpendicular to the meridional plane. But these are of no acoustical 
importance. 

* [1901. Some of the reeulte of this inveetigetion had been oommunioaied to the British 
Aeaooiation. (See Report for 1889, p. 491.)] 
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The meaning here attached to the word nodal must be carefully observed. 
The meridians are not nodal in the sense that there is no motion, but only 
that there is no motion normal to the surface. This can be best illustrated 
by the simplest Ciise, that of an infinitely long thin circular cylinder vibrating 
in two dimensions*. The graver vibrations are here purely flexural, the 
circumference remaining everywhere unstretched during the motion. If we 
fix our attention upon one mode of vibration of n cycles, the motion at the 
surface is usually both radial and tangential. There are, however, 2n points 
distributed at equal intervals where the motion is purely tangential, and other 
2n points, bisecting the intervals of the former, where the motion is purely 
radial. There are thus no places of complete rest ; but the first set of points, 
or the lines through them parallel to the axis, are called nodal, in the sense 
that there is at these places no normal motion. 

The two systems of points have important relations to the place where 
the vibrations are excited. When a bell-shaped body is sounded by a blow, 
the point of application of the blow is a place of maximum normal motion of 
the resulting vibrations, and the same is true when the vibrations are excited 
by a violin-bow, as generally in lecture-room experiments. Bells of glass, 
such as finger-glasses, are, however, more easily thrown into regular vibration 
by friction with the wetted finger carried round the circumference. The 
pitch of the resulting sound is the same as that elicited by a tap with the 
soft part of the finger ; but inasmuch ns the tangential motion of a vibrating 
bell has been very generally ignored, the production of sound in this manner 
has been felt as a difficulty. It is now scarcely necessary to point out that 
the effect of the friction is in the first instance to excite tangential motion, 
and that the point of application of the friction is the place whei’e the 
tangential motion is greatest, and therefore where the normal motion 
vanishes f.” 

When the symmetry is complete, the system of nodal meridians has no 
fixed position, and may adapt itself so as to suit the place at which a normal 
blow is delivered. If the point of application of the blow be conceived to 
travel round a circle symmetrical with respect to the axis (say, for brevity, 
a circle of latitude) the displacement will make no difference to the vibration 
considered as a whole, but the effect upon an observer who retains a fixed 
position will vary. If the bell be situated in an open space, or if the ear of 
the observer be so close that reflexions are relatively unimportant, the sound 
disappears as nodes pass by him, swelling to a maximum when the part 
nearest to the ear is one of the places of maximum normal motion, which for 
brevity we will call loops. In listening to a particular note it would thus be 

* Thiwy of Smmd, § 232. 

f The<ny of Sound, § 284. That the rubbing finger and the Ttalin-bow must be applied at 
different points in order to obtain the same vibration was known to Chladni. 
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possible to determine the number of nodal meridians by watching the 
variations of intensity which occur fis the place of the blow travels round 
a circle of latitude. 

In practice the symmetry is seldom so complete that this account of the 
matter is sufficient. Theoretically the slightest departure from symmetry 
will in general render determinate the positions of the nodal systems. For 
each number n of cycles, there is one determinate mode of vibration 
with 2a nodes and 2a intermediate loops, and a second determinate mode 
in which the nodes and loops of the fii'st mode exchange functions. 
Moreover the frequencies of the vibrations in the two modes are slightly 
different. 

In accoidance with the general theory, the vibrations of the two modes, as 
dependent upon the situation and magnitude of the initiating blow, are to be 
considered separately. The vibrations of the first mode will be excited, unless 
the blow occur at a node of this system ; and in various degrees, reaching 
a maximum when the blow is delivered at a loop. The intensity, as ap- 
preciated by an observer, depends also upon the position of his ear, and will 
be greatest when a loop is immediately opposite. As regards the vibrations 
of the second mode, they roach a maximum when those of the first mode 
disappear, and C(jnversely. 

Thus in the c^ise of n cycles, there are 2n places where the first vibration 
is not excited and 2a places, midway between the former, where the second 
vibration is not excited. At all 4n places the resulting sound is free from 
beats. In all other cases both kinds of vibration are excited, and the sound 
will be affected by beats. But the prominence of the beats depends upon 
more than one circumstance. The intensities of the two vibrations will be 
equal w’^hen the place of the blow is midway between those which give no 
beats. But it docs not follow that the audible beats are then most distinct. 
The condition to be satisfied is that the intensities shall be equal as they 
reach the ear, and this will depend u|K)n the situation of the observer as well 
as upon the vigour of the vibrations themselves. Indeed, by suitably choosing 
the place of observation it would be theoretically possible to obtain beats with 
perfect silences, wherever (in relation to the nodal systems) the blow may be 
delivered. 

There will now be no difficulty in understanding the procedure adopted 
in order to fix the number of cycles corresponding to a given tone. If, in 
consequence of a near approach to symmetry, beats are not audible, they are 
introduced by suitably loading the vibrating body. By tapping cautiously 
round a circle of latitude the places are then investigated where the beats 
disappear. But here a decision must not be made too hastily. The in- 
audibility of the beats may be favoured by an unsuitable position of the ear, 
or of the mouth of the resonator in connexion with the ear. By travelling 
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round, a situation is soon found where the observation can be made with the 
best advantage. In the neighbourhood of the place where the blow is being 
tried there is a loop of the vibration which is most excited and a (coincident) 
node of the vibration which is least excited. When the ear is opposite to a 
node of the first vibration, and therefore to a loop of the second, the original 
inequality is redressed, and distinct beats may be heard even although the 
deviation of the blow from a nodal point may be very small. The accurate 
determination in this way of tw^o consecutive places where no beats are 
generated is all that is absolutely necessary. The ratio of the entire 
circumference of the circle of latitude to the arrj between the ])oints repre- 
sents 4 /l that is four times the number of cycles. Thus, if the arc between 
consecutive points proved to be we should infer that wo are dealing with 
a vibration of two cycles — the one in which the deformation is elliptical. As 
a greater security against error, it is advisable in jmietice to determine a 
larger number of points where no beats occur. Unless the deviation from 
symmetry be considerable, these points should bo uniformly distributed along 
the circle of latitude 

In the above proceas for determining no<lcs wo are supposed to hear 
distinctly the tone corresponding to the vibration under investigation. For 
this purpose the beats arc of assistance in directing the attention ; but with 
the more difficult subjcicts, such as church bells, it is advisable to have recourse 
to resonators. A set of Ht^lmholtz’s pattern, manufactured by Koenig, are 
very convenient. The one next higher in pitch to the tone und(?r examination 
is chosen and tuned by advancing the finger across the aperture. Without 
the security afforded by resonators, the determination of the octave is in my 
experience very uncertain. Thus pure tones are often estimated by musicians 
an octave too low . 

Some years ago I made observations upon the tones of various glass bells, 
of which the walls were tolerably thin. A few examples may be given : — 


I. 

0 , 

e’% 

c 

11 . 

a, 

c"#. 


III. 

/'#• 

b". 


The value of n for the gravest 

tone is 

2, for the second 3, and for the 


third 4. On account of the irregular shape and thickness only a very rough 
comparison wdth theory is possible ; but it may be worth mention that for 
a thin uniform hemispherical bell the frequencies of the three slowest 
vibrations should be in the ratios 

1 : 2*8102: 6*4316; 

* The hells, or gongs, as they are sometimes called, of striking clocks often give disagreeable 
beats* A remedy may be found in a suitable rotation of the bell about its axis. 


B. 111. 
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SO that the tones might be 

f*> approximately. 

More recently, through the kindness of Messrs Mears and Stainbank, 
I have had an opport;unity of examining a so-called hemispherical metal bell, 
weighing about 3 ewt. A section is shown in Fig. 1. Four tones could be 
plainly heard, 

/'#, 6 ", 

the pitch being taken from a harmonium. The gravest tone hfis a long 
duration. When the bell is struck by a hard body, the higher tones are 


Fig. 1. 



at first predominant, but after a time they die away, and leave in 
possession of the field. If the striking body be soft, the original pre- 
ponderance of the higher elements is less marked. 

By the method above descrilxKl there wiis no difficulty in showing that 
the four tones correspond respectively to n = 2, 3, 4, 5. Thus for the gravest 
tone the vibration is elliptical with 4 nodal meridians, for the next tone 
there are 6 nodal meridians, and so on. Tapping along a meridian showed 
that the sounds beciime less clear as the edge was departed from, and this in 
a continuous manner with no suggestion of a nodal circle of latitude. 

A question, to which we shall recur in connexion with church bells, here 
suggests itself. Which of the various coexisting tones characterizes the pitch 
of the bell iis a whole ? It would appear to be the third in order, for the 
founders give the pitch as E nat. 

My first attempts upon church bells were made in September 1879, upon 
the second bell (reckoned from the highest) of the Terling peal ; and I was 
much puzzled to reconcile the pitch of the various tones, determined by 
resonators, with the effective pitch of the bell, when heard from a distance in 
conjunction with the other bells of the peal. There was a general agreement 
that the five notes of the peal were 

/#, gt. a#, 6, c#, 

according to harmonium pitch, so that the note of the second bell was 6. 
A tone of pitch at could be heard, but at that time nothing coincident with 
b or its octaves. Subsequently, in January 1880, the b was found among the 
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tones of the bell, but at much higher pitch than had been expected. The 
five gravest tones were determined to be 

d\ a% d'\ + , 6"; 

so that the nominal note of the bell agreed with the fifth component tone, 
and with no graver one. The octaves arc here indicated by dashes in the 
usual way, the c immediately below the d' being the middle c of the musical 
scale. 

Attempts were then made to identify the modes of vibration corresponding 
to the various tones, but with only partial success. By tapping round the 
sound-bow it appeared that the minima of beats for d' occuiTed at intervals 
equal to J of the circumference, indiciiting that thti deformation in this mode 
was elliptical (7z = 2), as had been expected. In like manner gave w = 3; 
but on account of the difficulty of experimenting in the belfry, the results 
were not wholly satisfactory, and I was unable to determine the modes for 
the other tones. One observation, however, of importance could be made. 
All five tones were affected with beats, from which it Wfis concluded that 
none of them could be due to symmetrical vibrations, as, till then, had been 
thought not unlikely. 

Nothing further worthy of reconl was effected until last year, when I 
obtained from Messrs Mt^ars and Stainbank the loan of a 0-cwt. bell. Hung 
in the laboratory at a convenient height, and with freedoiri of access to all 
parts of the circumference, this bell afforded a more convenient subject for 
experiment, and I was able to make the observations by which before I had 
been battled. Former experience having shown me the difficulty of estimating 
the pitch of an isolated bell, I was anxious to have the judgment of the 
founders expressed in a definite, form, and they were good enough to supply 
me with a fork tuned to the pitch of the bell. By my harimmium the 
fork is d'\ 

By tapping the bell in various places with a hammer or mallet, and 
listening with resonators, it was not difficult to detect 6 tones. They were 
identified with the following notes of the harmonium*: — 

e', c", /" + , b'% d"\ 

( 4 ) ( 4 ) ( 6 ) ( 6 ) ( 8 ) 

As in the former case, the nominal pitch is governed by the fifth 
component tone, whose pitch is, however, an octave higher than that of 
the representative fork. It is to be understood, of course, that each of the 
6 tones in the above series is really double, and that in some cases the 
components of a pair differ sufficiently to give rise to somewhat rapid beats. 

* In comparisons of this kind the observer must bear in mind the highly compound character 
of the notes of a reed instrument. It is usually a wise precaution to ascertain that a similar 
effect is not produced by the octave (or twelfth) above. 
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The sign -f affixed to f indicates that the tone of the bell was decidedly 
sharp in comparison with the note of the instrument. 

I now proceeded to determine, as far as possible, the characters of the 
various modes of vibration by observations upon the dependence of the sounds 
upon the place of tapping in the manner already described. By tapping 
round a circle of latitude it was easy to prove that for (each of the approxi- 
mately coincident tones of) there wore 4 nodal meridians. Again, on 
tapping along a meridian to find whether there were any nodal circles of 
latitude, it became evident that there were none such. At the same time 
differences of intensity were observed. This tone is more fully developed 
when the blow is delivered about midway between the crown and rim of the 
bell than at other places. 

The next tone is o". Observation showed that for this vibration also 
there are four, and but four, nodal meridians. But now there is a well-defined 
nodal circle of latitude, situated about a quarter of the way up from the rim 
towards the crown. As heard with the resonator, this tone disappears when 
the blow is accurately delivered at some point of this circle, but revives with 
a very small displacement on either side. The nodal circle and the four 
meridians divide the siirface into segments, over each of which the normal 
motion is of one sign. 

To the tone f" correspond 6 nodal meridians. There is no well-defined 
nodal circle. The sound is indeed very faint, when the tap is much removed 
from the sound-bow; it was thought to fall to a minimum when the tap was 
about halfway up. 

The three graver tones are heard loudly from the sound-bow. But the 
next in order, bv, is there scarcely audible, unless the blow be delivered to 
the rim itself in a tangential direction. The maximum effect occurs at about 
halfway up. Tapping round the circle, we find that there are 6 nodal 
meridians. 

The fifth tone, d'", is heard loudly from the sound-bow, but soon falls off 
when the locality of the blow is varied, and in the upper three-fourths of 
the bell it is very faint. No distinct circular node could be detected. 
Tapping round the circumference showed that there were here 8 nodal 
meridians. 


The highest tone recorded,/"', was not easy of observation, and I did not 
succeed in satisfying myself as to the character of the vibration. The tone 
was perhaps best heard when the blow was delivered at a point a little below 
the crown. 

All the above tones, except /", were tolerably close in pitch to the 
corresponding notes of the harmonium. 
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Althongh the above results seemed perfectly unambiguous, I was glad to 
have an opportunity of confirming them by examination of another bell. 
This was afforded by a loan of a bell cast by Taylor, of Loughborough, and 
destined for the church of Arnpton, Suffolk, where it now hangs. Its weight 
is somewhat less than 4 cwt., and the nominal pitch is d. The observations 
were entirely confirmatory of the results obtained from Messrs Moars’s bell. 
The tones were 

e't^~2, /"+4, d"\ g'"; 

(4) (4) (6) (6) (8) 

the coirespondence between the order of the tone and the number of nodal 
meridians being as before. In the case of d" there was the same well- 
defined nodal circle. The highest tone, g'^\ was but imperfectly heard, 
and no investigation could be made of the corresponding mode of vibration. 

In the specification of pitch the numerals following the note indicate by 
how much the frecjuency for the bell differed from that of the harmonium. 
^J"huH the gravest tone gave 2 beats per second, and was fiat. When the 
number exceeds 8, it is the result of somi'what rough estimation and cannot 
be trusted to be (piite accurate. MoreoviT, as has been explained, there are 
in strictness two frequencies under each head, and these often differ sensibly. 
In the case <3f the 4th tone, — 6" means that, as nearly as could be judged, 
the pitch of the bell was midway between the two specified notes of the 
harmonium. 

The sounds of bells may be elicited otherwise than by blows. Advantage 
may often be taken of the response to the notes of the harmonium, to the 
voice, or to organ-pipes, sounded in the neighbourhood. In these erases the 
subsequent resonance of the bell has the character of a pure tone. Perhaps 
the most striking experiment is with a tuning-fork. A masvsive {e' on 
the c' == 256 scale) fork, tuned with wax, and placed upon the waist of the 
Arnpton bell, called forth a magnificent resonance, which lasted for some 
time after removal and damping of the fork. The sound is so utterly 
unlike that usually associated with bells that an air of mystery envelops the 
phenomenon. The fork may be excited either by a preliminary blow^ upon 
a pad (in practice it was the bent knee of the obsefwer), or by bowing when 
in contact with the bell. In either case the adjustment of pitch should 
be very pi'ecise, and it is usually necessary to distinguish the tw^o nearly 
coincident tones of the bell. One of these is to be chosen, and the fork is to 
be held near a loop of the corresponding mode of vibration. In practice the 
simplest way to effect the tuning is to watch the course of things after the 
vibrating fork has been brought into contact with the bell. When the tuning 
is good the sound swells continuously. Any beats that are heard must be 
gradually slowed down by adjustment of wax, until they disappear. 
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Observations upon the two bells in the laboratory having settled the 
modes of vibration corresponding to the five gravest tones, other bells of the 
church pattern can be sufficiently investigated by simple determinations of 
pitch. I give in tabular form results of this kind for a Belgian bell, kindly 
placed at my disposal by Mr Haweis, and for the five bells of the Terling 
peal. For completeness’ sake the Table includes also the corresponding 
results for the two bells already described. 

It will be seen that in every case where the test can be applied, it is the 
fifth tone in order which agrees with the nominal pitch of the bell. The 
reader will not be more surprised at this conclusion than I was, but there 
seems to be no escape from it. Even apart from estimates of pitch, an 
examination of the tones of the bells of the Ttjrling peal proves that it is 
only from the thiid and fifth tones that a tolerable diatonic scale can be 
constructed. Observations in the neighbourhood of bells do not suggest any 
special predominance of the fifth tone, but the effect is a good deal modified 
by distance. 

It has been suggested, I think by Helmholtz, that the aim of the original 
designers of bells may have been to bring into harmonic relations tones which 
might otherwise cause a disagreeable effect. If this be so, the result cannot 
be considered very successful. A glance at the Table shows that in almost 
every case there occur intervals which would usually be counted intolerable, 
such as the false octave. Terling (5) is the only bell which avoids this false 
interval betwtien the two first tones; but the improvement here shown in 
this respect still leaves much to be desired, when we consider the relation 
of these two tones to the fifth tone, and the nominal pitch of the bell. Upon 
the fissumption that the nominal pitch is governed by that of the fifth tone, 
I have exhibited in the second pirt of the above Table the relationship in 
each case of the various tones to this one. 

One of my objects in this investigation having been to find out, if possible, 
wherein lay the difference between good and bad bells, I was anxious to 
interpret in accordance with my results the observations of Mr Haweis, who 
has given so much attention to the subject. The comparison is, however, 
not free from difficulty. Mr Haweis says*: — *‘The true Belgian bell when 
struck a little above the rim gives the dominant note of the bell ; when 
struck two-thirds up it gives the thinl ; and near the top the fifth ; and the 
‘ true ’ bell is that in which the thin! and fifth (to leave out a multitude 
of other partials) are heard in right relative subordination to the dominant 
note.” 

If I am right in respect of the dominant note, the thM spoken of by 
Mr Haweis must be the minor thinl (or, mther, major sixth) presented by 


* Times, October 29i 1878. 
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the tone third in order, which it so happens is nearly the same interval in 
all cases. The only fifth which occurs is that of the tone fourth in order. 
Thus, ac!Cording to Mr Haweis*s views, the best bell in the series would be 
Terling (1), for which the minor chord of the last three tones is nearly true. 
It must be remarked, however, that the tone fourth in order is scarcely heard 
in the normal use of the bell, so that its pitch can hardly be of importance 
directly, although it may afford a useful criterion of the character of the bell 
as a whole. It is evident that the fii*st and second tones of Terling (1) are 
quite out of relation with the higher ones. If the first could be depi'essed 
a semitone and the second raised a whole tone, harmonic relations would 
prevail throughout. 

Judging from the variety presented in the Table, it would seem not a 
hopeless task so to construct a bell that all the important tones should be 
brought into harmonic relation ; but it would require so much tentative work 
that it could only be undertaken advantageously by one in connexion with 
a foundry. As to what advantage would be gained in the event of success, 
I find it difficult to form an opinion. All I can say is that the dissonant 
effect of the inharmonious intervals actually met with is l(^ss than one would 
have exj>ected from a musical point of view; although the fact is to a great 
extent explained by Helmholtz’s theory of dissonance. 

One other point I will touch upon, though with great diffidence. If there 
is anything well established in theoretical acoustics it is that the fre<piencies 
of vibration of similar bodies fonned of similar miiterial are invei'sely as the 
linear dimensions — a law which extends to all the possible modes of vibration. 
Hence, if the dimensions are halved, all the tones should rise in pitch by an 
exact octave. I have been given to understand, however, that bells are not 
designed upon this principle of similarity, and that the attempt to do so 
would result in failure. It is just possible that differences iii ccK)ling may 
influence the hardness, and so interfere with the similarity of con'esppnding 
parfs, in spite of uniformity in the chemical composition of the metal ; but 
this explanation does not appear adequate. Can it be that when the scale 
of a bell is altered it is desirable at the same time to modify the relative 
intensities, or even the relative freqxiencies, of the various partials? 

Observations conducted about ten years ago upon the manner of bending 
of bell-shaped bodies — waste-paper baskets and various structures of flexible 
material — led me to think that these shapes were especially stiff as regards 
the principal mode of bending (with four nodal meridians) to forces applied 
normally and near the rim, and that possibly one of the objects of the 
particular form adopted for bells might be to diminish the preponderance 
of the gravest tone. To illustrate this I made calculations, according to the 
theory of the paper already alluded to, of the deformation by pure bending 
of thin shells in the form of hyperboloids of revolution, and in certain 
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composite forms built up of cylinders and cones so as represent approximately 
the actual shape of bells. In the case of the hy|)erboloid of one sheet 
(Fig. 2), completed by a cnjwn in the form of a circidar disk through the 
centre, and extending across the aperture, it appeared that there was no 
nodal circle for n = 2. The investigation is appended to this paper. 

The composite forms, Figs. 4 and 5, represent the actual bell (Fig. 3*) 
as nearly as may be. At the top is a circular disk, and to tbis is attached 

Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 




a cylindrical segincuit. The (expanding part of the bell is represented by 
one (F"ig. 4), or with betttir approximation by two (Fig. 5), segments of cones. 
The calculations aje too tedious to be reproduced here, but the results are 
shown upon the figures. In both cases there is a circular node N for n ~ 2, 
not far remo\ (!d from the rim, and in Fig. 5 very nearly at the place which 
represents the sound-bow of an actual bell. In the lattcu* case there is a 
node A' for = 3 near the middle of the intermediate conical segment. 

The nodal circle for = 2 has been verified experimentally upon a bell 
constructed of thin sheet zinc in the form of Fig. 5. The gravest note, Glt» 
and the corresponding mode of vibration, could be investigated exactly in the 

Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 




manner already described* In each mode of this kind there were four ikmIrI 
meridians, and a very well defined nodal circle. The situation of this circle 
was not quite so low as according to calculation \ it wais almost exactly in the 
middle of the lower conical segment. By merely handling the model it was 

^ Copied from Zamminer, Die Musik und die musikalischen Imtrumente, Giessen, 1855. 
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easy to recognize that it was stiff to forces applied at Ny but flexible higher 
up, in the neighbourhood of N\ 

It is clear that the actual behaviour of a chui’ch bell differs widely from 
that of a bell infinitely thin; and that this should be the case need not 
suiprise us when we consider the actual ratio of the thickness at the sound- 
bow to the interval between consecutive nodal meridians. I think, however, 
that the fonn of the bell does really tend to render the gravest tone less 
prominent. 


Appendix. 

On the Bending of a Hyperholoid of Revohtion, 

The deformation of the general surface of revolution Wiis briefly treated in 
a former paper*. The point whose original cylindrical coonlinates are Zy r, 
is supposed to undergo such a displacement that its coordinates become 

z + hzy r + Sr, ^ -f 

The altered value (rf. 9 -hc/&s*) of the element of length traced upon the 
surface is given by 

(ds -f- d hsf = (dz -4- dhzy^ -I- (r + (d(f) -f -f (dr -f dBry. 

Hence, if the displacement be such that the element is unexteuded, 
dz dBz + r^d<f)dB<f> -f r8r(d<f>f + dr dBr— 0. 


Now 


dz+^d4>, 


dBr = ^ dz + d<f>, 


dz 


dBi>^^dz + ^^d<l>; 


and by the equation to the surface 

dr 


dr. , dr 

dz + ^di>. 


dz 


in which, by hypothesis, dr/d^ = 0. Thus 


drdhr) , . \ dB<f> ^ ) 


^\d<f> dz ^ dz d(^] 


* “Oo the Infinitesimal Bending of Surfaces of Bevolotion,” Proe. Math. Soe. *in. p. 4 (IWl). 
[Vol. I. p. 661.] 
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If the displacement be of such a character that no line traced upon the 
surface is altered in length, the coefficients of {dz^^ {d(f>f, dzd(^y in the above 
equation, must vanish separately, so that 


dSz dr dSr 
dz dz dz ' 

(1) 

+ 

(2) 

dhz ^dB<f> dr dhr .. 

d^^'‘ dz +dz^^^ 

(3) 

From these, b}^ elimination of 8r, 


dBz dr d / dB(f>\ 
dz dz dz\ d^ ) ’ 

(4) 

dBz ^ ,. 2 ^ 

d(p dz dz d(f>^ ’ 

(5) 

from which again, by (ilimination of Bz, 


dz \ dz ) dz'^ d<ly 

(C) 


For thti purposes of the present problem we may assume that 6(f> varies 
as coHS<f), or as ain s<f> ; thus. 




dz\ dz ) 




d^r 

dz^ 


8 <#> = 0 


(7) 


is the equation by which the form of as a function of z is to be 
determined. 


When application is made to the hyperboloid of one sheet 
we find, since 


z'^ ^ 


.( 8 ) 


dr 

a?z 

. d'^r a* 

^dz 

-W’ 

1 

II 

^ dz 


\ + ^^-B<j) = 0. 


The solution of this equation is expressed by an auxiliary variable 
such that 

z^b tan Xy r = a necx (1^) 

in the form 

B<f>^ A cos sx'^B sins;^ (11) 

In order to verify this it is only necessaiy to observe that by (10) 

^ d a? d 
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We will now apply this solution to an inextensible surface formed by half 
the hyperboloid and a crown stretching across in the plane of symmetry ^ = 0 
(Fig. 2). The deformation of this crown can take place only in the direction 
peipendicular to its plane, so that Sr = 0, S<f>^ 0. These conditions must 
apply also to the hyperboloid at the place of attachment to the crown. 
Hence S(f> must vanish with z, or, which is the same, with x- Accoixlingly 
A = 0 in (11); and dropping the constant multiplier we may take as the 


solution 

S<f> = sin S)(^ cos s<f>y (12) 

and in correspondence therewith by (2) and (3) 

Sr — sr ^in 8)(^ sin s<p (13) 

a® 

Sz = -- ^ (cos .9;^ -f s tan x 5;^} sin ^<jb (14) 


It is evident from these equations that, whatever may be the value of Sy there 
is no circle of latitude over which both S(f> (or 5?’) and Sz vanish*. Hence 
there can be no cii*cular nodal line in the absolute sense. But just as there 
are meridians (sin s(f> = 0) on which the normal motion vanishes, so there may 
be nodal circles in this more limited sense. The condition to be satisfied 
is obviously 

S/rjSz = drjdz ; 

or in the present case 

sin 2;^ + 2.V tan -f i>‘“/a'^) = 0 (15) 

In this equation the range of x ^ there can be 

solutions only when tan sx is negative. 

In the case s = 2 the equation reduces to 

1 -h 2 sin ‘^ X + 46-/a‘‘^ = 0, 
which can never be satisfied. 

When 5 = 3, the roots, if any, must lie between x ~ x “ • 

A more detailed considemtion shows that there is but one root, and that 
it occurs when x little short of 60", 

* A corresponding proposition may be proved more generally, that is without limitation 
to the hyperboloid. 
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THE CLARK STANDARD CELL. 

{The Electrician, Jan. 1890, p. 285.] 

In order to expedite thc^ settlement of any open (jmsstions respecting 
Clark cells, I send the following remarks upon the Paj)er of Prof. Carhart, 
reprinted in The Electrician,]}. 271, from the Philosophical Magazine, entithd 
An Improved Standard (^lark Cell with Low Temperature Coefficiemt.’’ 
[Phil. Mag. xxvm. j). 420, 1889.] 

In the first place Prof Carhart appears to uu' rather to exaggeraU^ th(* 
inconvenience' arising from tmnpcrature changes in a Clark cell of ordinary 
construction. The coefficient is about *00077 per degr<M' cent., so that an 
unceT*taiiity of a whole degree, affecting the e.m.k. by loss than , would 
hardly be of practical importance. The .sensitiveness to tempiuature is in 
fact only about the double of that of (icrman-silver resistance coils. In a 
.suitable .situation, and with the most ordinary care, the temperature would 
not be uncertain to more than one or two tenths. I have found it possible 
to work even closer than this in a room (next the roof), far from specially 
suitable, without any particular precautions; but if desired, it is easy to 
reduce the uncertainty under this head by some such pLan as embedding the 
cell, with a thermometer bulb, in a vessel of sand. 

The really serious question is whether the temperature c()efficicnt itself is 
liable to important variation without assignable cause. If it be uncertain 
whether the proper coefficient is *00077, or, as in Prof Carhart’s cells, *00039, 
the utility of the standard would indeed be seriously compromised. 

Undoubtedly the lower coefficient would be an advantage in itself, if it 
could be obtained without loss in other respects. The principal feature 
insisted upon by Prof Carhart is the separation of the zinc from the 
mercurous salt; but my experience is totally opposed to the view that the 
lower coefficient can thus be secured. The separation jvctually occurred in a 
large number of the colls upon which I experimented, especially in those of 
the H pattern^, where the mercury and mercurous salt occupied one leg, and 
* Phil Tram. 1884. [Vol. n. p. 315.] 
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an amalgam of zinc the other. The arrangement is shown in the figure. 
That these cells have practically the same temperature coefficient as others 
in which the paste touches the zinc, is proved 
by Table XIII. of my second Paper*. I am 
thus at a loss to explain the low temperature 
coefficient of Prof. Carhart’s cells, unless indeed 
upon the supposition that his solutions were 
not throughout saturated with zinc sulphate. In 
this case the coefficient is just what might have 
been expected, for I found from two cells of 
this description the coefficient *00038. It may 
be remarked that the H form is safer in this 
respect than those in which the zinc is at the 
top of the liquid, especially when removed from 
the paste ; for the part of the liquid where 
saturation is of importance is that in contact 
with the zinc. At the top of the column the H-Pattern Cell. 

salt may easily become deficient, when the B, AmalKam of Zinc ; C, Pure 
temperature rises, oven though there be plenty Mercury ; I), Mercurous Sulphate; 
of undissolved crystals below. The objections Solution of Zinc 

to unsaturatcd solutions arc discussed in my ^ 

Papers. They turn upon th<j difficulty of pro- wire, sealed through the glass, is 
paring a standard solution, and upon the liability shown, 
to change with evaporation, 

I quite agree with Prof. Carhart as to the importance of pure mcjrcury. 
And there is undoubtedly something yet to be done in respect of the 
mercurous sulphate. I may remark that the sample used by me did not turn 
yellow when treated simply with zinc solution, but only when rubbed up also 
with zinc carbonate. In the cells made by Mr M. Evans the paste was quite 
white, but this did not prevent the variation with temperature being the 
same as in other cases. (Table XIV., T,, jT,.) 

I once came, across a sample of mercurous sulphate with which it was 
difficult to prepare satisfactory cells. When rubbed up with zinc carbonate 
and zinc sulphate solution it turned dark green instead of yellow. Until the 
question is further elucidated I should be disposed to avoid a sample which 
behaved in this way. 

* Phil, Tram, 1885, § 40. [Vol. ii. p. 463.] 




ON THE VIBRATIONS OF AN ATMOSPHERE. 


[Philosophical Magazine, xxix. pp. 173 — 180, 1890.] 


In order to introduce greak^r precision into our ideas respecting the 
behaviour of the Earth’s Atmospher(\ it seems advisable to solve any 
problems that may pniS(Uit themselves, even though the search for sim}>licity 
may lead us to stray rather far from the actual question. It is proposed here 
to consider the case of an atmosphere composed of gas which obeys Boyle’s 
law, viz. such that the pressure is always proportional to the density. And 
in the first instance we shall neglect the curvature and rotation of the earth, 
supposing that the strata of equal density are parallel j)lanes perjiendicular 
to the direction in which gravity acts. 


If p, a be the equilibrium pressure and density at the height z, then 



( 2 ) 


and by Boyle’s law, 

p = 

where a is the velocity of sound. Hence 


and 


d<T ^ g 
ardz a“’ 


(3) 


<r = 


(4) 


where (r„ is the density at i; = 0. According to this law, as is well known, 
there is no limit to the height of the atmosphere. 

Before proceeding further, let \is pause for a moment to consider how the 
density at various heights would be affected by a small change of tempera- 
ture, altering a to a', the whole quantity of air and therefore the pressure 
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at the surface remaining unchanged, 
of things, we have 

p == 


while 


If the djishes relate to the second state 

a' = 




If a/® — a® = Sa®, we may write approximately 

P-P 

a® a® 

The alteration of pressure vanishes when z == 0, and also when z — , The 

maximum occtirs when gzja^ = 1, that is when p —pole. But relatively to <r, 
(p'— JO,,) increases continually with z. 

Again, if p denot(^ the j)roportional variation of density, 

era' 


If tt'® > a®, p is negative when z — 0, and becomes + oo when z — oo , The 
transition p = 0 occurs when (jzja^^^ 1, that is at the same place where p—p 
reaches a maximum. 


In considering the small vibrations, the component velocities at any point 
are denoted by a, v, w, the original density <r becomes (<r + crp), and the 
increment of pressure is hp. On neglecting the squares of small (juaii titles 
the equation of continuity is 


or by (3), 


dp da dv d^v da 

^ 71 + O' ^ -f cr T 4- + w y = 0 ; 

dt dx d\j dz dz 


dp du dv dw gw ^ 

<•’> 


The dynamical equations are 


dSp 


dx ^ dt ' 


dSp dv 

-y~ = — #r -V- 

dy 


dt ’ 


or by (3), since hp == aVp, 


dx dt * dy dt' 


dSp dw 


dp dw 




.( 6 ) 


dz dt' 

We will consider first the case of one dimension, where u, v vanish, 
while p, w are functions of z and t only. From (5) and (6), 
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or by elimination of p, 


1 d^v) ^ d^w g dw 
a® di® ~ dz^ a® dz ' 


(9) 


The right-hand member of (9) may be written 



and in this the latter term may be neglected when the variation of w with 
respect to z is not too slow. If X, be of the nature of the wave-length, dwjdz 
is comparable with w /\ ; and the simplification is justifiable when a® is large 
in comparison with g\, that is when the velocity of sound is great in 
comparison with that of gravity-waves (as upon water) of wave-length 
The eijuatiori then becomes 



or, if 

w— ( 10 ) 

d^Wldi^^aKd^Wldz^\ ( 11 ) 


the ordinary eejuation of sound in a uniform medium. Waves of the kind 
contemplated are therefore propagated without change of type except for the 
effect of the exponential factor in (10), indicating the increase of motion as 
the waves pass upwards. This increase is necessary in order that the same 
amount of energy may be conveyed in spite of the growing attenuation of the 
medium. In fact ?c®<t must retain its value, as the waves pass on. 

If w vary iis the original equation (9) becomes 



d'^w g dw n^w 
dz^ a® dz a® 

(12) 

Let m,, TRa be the roots of 




a= a® 


so that 

"" 2a® ’ 

(13) 

then the solution of (12) is 

^ ^ 

(14) 


A and B denoting arbitrary constants in which the factor may be sup 
posed to be included. 


The case already considered corresponds to the neglect of g^ in the radical 
of (13), so that 

_g± 2nai 


m = 


2a® 


and 


R. ni. 


W ^ ^ ^n(t^z/a) q- £ ( 16 ) 

22 
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A wave propagated upwards is thus 

w = cos ii{t — zla)j (16) 

and there is nothing of the nature of reflexion from the upper atmosphere. 
A stationary wave would be of tyj>e 

w = cos nt sin {nzja), (17) 


to being supposed to vanish with z. According to (17), the energy of the 
vibration is the same in every wave-length, not diminishing with elevation. 
The viscosity of the nireficd air in the upper regions would suffice to put 
a stop to such a motion, which cannot therefore be taken to represent 
anything that could actually happen. 

When 2na <g, the values of m from (13) are real, and are both positive. 
We will suppose that mi is greater than If w vanish with we have 
from (14) as the expression of the stationary vibration 

qi) = cos nt (18) 

which shows that w is of one sign throughout. Again by (8) 

^ (19) 

rrt, »t2 ) 


Hence dpjdz, proportional to w, is of one sign throughout ; p itself is negative 
for small values of z, and positive for large values, vanishing once when 

g(m , — ( 20 ) 

When n is small, we have approximately 


so that p vanishes when 
or by (4) when 


g w‘ 

= : 7 , - - , iTh 
a- g 





.( 21 ) 

,( 22 ) 

(23) 


Below the point determined by (23) the variation of density is of one sign 
and above it of the contrary sign. The integrated variation of density, 

represented by f apdz, vanishes, as of course it should do. 

Jo 


It may be of interest to give a numerical example of (23). Let us 
suppose that the period is one hour, so that in c.O.s. measure n = 27r/3600. 
We take o = 33 x 10*, g = 981. Then trlar^ == 5 ; showing that even for 

this moderate period the change of sign does not occur until a high degree 
of rarefaction is reached. 


In discarding the restriction to one dimension, we may suppose, without 
real loss of generality, that 9 » 0, and that », w, p are functions of eo and z 
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only. Further, wc may suppose that ac occurs only in the factor that is, 
that the motion is periodic with respect to x in the wave-length 27r/A ; and 
that as before t occurs only in the factor Equations (5), (6) then become 

inp -f ikii dto j dz — gw j — 0, (24) 

aJ^kp = — nu, (25) 

a^dpjdz — — into ; (26) 

from which if we eliminate w, to, we get 



an equation which may be solved in th(i same form as (12). 

One obvious solution of (27) is of importance. If dpjdz^Q, so that 
w = 0, the e(juations are satisfied by 

vr = k^cC^ (28) 


Every horizontal stratum moves alike, and the proportional variation of 
density (p) is the sanu^ at all levels. The possibility of such a motion is 
(jvident beforehand, since on account of the assumption of Boyle’s law the 
velocity of sound is the same throughout. 


In the application to meteorology, the shortness of the more important 
periods of the vertical motion suggests that an “ equilibrium theory ” of this 
motion may be ad(K]uate. For vibrations like those of (28) there is no 
difficulty in taking account of the earth’s curvature. For the motion is 
that of a simple spherical sheet of air, considered in my book upon the 
Theory of Sound, § 333. If r be the radius of the earth, thc^ equation 
detennining the frequency of the vibration corresponding to the harmonic 
of order h is 


(29) 

the actual frequency being nj 2ir, If t be the period, we have 



For A = 1, corresponding to a swaying of the atmosphere from one side of the 
earth to the opposite, 



and in like manner for h = 2, 

- <■’ 2 ) 

To reduce these results to numbers we may take for the earth’s quadrant 
I^Trr = 10® cm.; and if we take for a the velocity of sound at 0° as ordinarily 
observed, or as calculated upon Laplace’s theory, viz. 33 x 10® cm. /sec., we 
shall find 

4 X 10® 

X 83 X 10. 
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On the same basis, 

T, = 13’7 hours. 

It must, however, be remarked that the suitability of this value of a is very 
doubtful, and that the suppositions of the present paper are inconsistent with 
the use of Laplace’s correction to Newton’s theory of sound propagation. 
In a more elaborate treatment a difficult question would present itself as to 
whether the heat and cold developed during atmospheric vibrations could be 
supposed to remain undissipated. It is evidently one thing to make this 
supposition for sonorous vibrations, and another for vibnitions of about 
24 hours period. If the dissipation wore neither very rapid nor very slow 
in comparison with diurnal changes — and the latter alternative at least 
seems improbable — the vibrations would be subject to the damping action 
discussed by Stokes*. 

In any case the near approach of T] to 24 hours, and of to 12 hours, 
may well be very important. Beforehand the diurnal variation of the 
barometer would have been expected to be much more conspicuous than 
the semi-diurnal. The relative magnitude of the latter, as observed at most 
parts of the earth’s surface, is still a mystery, all the attempted explanations 
being illusory. It is difficult to .see how the operative foices can be mainly 
semi-diurnal in character; and if the effect is .so, the readiest exphination 
would be in a near coincidence between the natural period and 12 hours. 
According to this view the semi-diurnal barometric movement should be the 
same at the sea-level all round the earth, varying (at the equinoxes) merely 
as the square of the cosine of the latitude, except in consequence of local 
disturbances due to want of uniformity in the condition of the earth’s surface. 


Phil. Mag. [4] i. p. 305, 1851. Theory of Smind, § 247. 
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ON THE TENSION OF RECENTLY FORMED LIQUID SURFACES. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Society, xiA'll. pp. 281 — 287, 1890.] 

It has long been a mystery why a few liquids, such as solutions of soap 
and .saponine, should stand so far in lulvance of others in regaixl to their 
capability of extension into large and tolerably durable lamina\ The subject 
was specially considered by Plateau in his valuable researches, but with 
results which cannot be regaixled as wholly satisfiictory. In his view the 
que.sti(»n is one of the mtio between aipillary tension and superficial viscosity. 
Some of the facts adduced certainly favour a connexion between the pheno- 
mena attributed to the latter property and capability of extension; but the 
“superficial viscosity” is not clearly defined, and itself stands in need of 
explanation. 

It appears to me that there is much to be sjiid in favour of the suggestion 
of Maraugoni* to the effect that both capability of extension and so-calletl 
superficial viscosity are due to the pivsence upon the body of the liquid of 
a coating, or pellicle, composed of matter whose inherent capillary force is less 
than that of the n)ass. By means of variations in this coating, Marangoni 
explains the indisputable fact that in vertical soap films the effective tension 
is different at various levels. Were the tension rigorously constant, as it is 
sometimes inadvertently stated to be, gravity would inevitably assert itself, 
and the central parts would fall 16 feet in the first second of time. By a 
self-acting adjustment the coating will eveiy where assume such thickness as 
to afford the necessaiy tension, and thus any part of the film, considered 
without distinction of its various layers, is in equilibrium. There is nothing, 
however, to prevent the interior layers of a moderately thick film fi’om 
draining down. But this motion, taking place as it were between two fixed 
walls, is compamtively slow, being much impeded by oidinary fluid viscosity. 

In the case of soap, the fonnation of the pellicle is attributed by 
Marangoni to the action of atmospheric carbonic acid, liberating the fattv 

* Nuovo CimentOf Vols. t. vi. 1871 — 72, p. 239. 
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acid from its combination with alkali. On the other hand, Sondhanss* 
found that the properties of the liquid, and the films themselves, are better 
conserved when the atmosphere is excluded by hydrogen ; and I have myself 
observed a rapid deterioration of very dilute solutions of oleate of soda when 
exposed to the air. In this case a remedy may be found in the addition 
of caustic potash. It is to be observed, moreover, that, as has long been 
known, the capillary forces are themselves quite capable of overcoming weak 
chemical affinities, and will operate in the direction required. 

A strong argument in favour of Marangoni’s [general] theory is afforded 
by his observation t, that within very wide limits the superficial tension of 
soap solutions, as determined by capillaiy tubes, is almost independent of the 
strength. My puipose in this note is to put forwanl some new facts tending 
strongly to the same conclusion. 

It occun*ed to me that, if the low tension of soap solutions as compared 
with pure water was due to a coating, the formation of this coating would be 
a matter of time, and that a test might be found in the examination of the 
properties of the liquid surface immediately after its formation. The experi- 
mental problem here suggested may seem difficult or impossible ; but it was, 
in fact, solved some years ago in the course of researches upon the Capillary 
Phenomena of JetsJ. A jet of liquid issuing under moderate pressure from 
an elongated, elliptical, aperture perforated in a thin plate, assumes a 
chain-like appearance, the complete perhxi (\), con’esponding to two links of 
the chain, being the distance travelled over by a given part of the liquid in 
the time occupied by a complete transverse vibration of the column about 
its cylindrical configuration of equilibrium. Since the phase of vibration 
depends upon the time elapsed, it is always the same at the same jx)int in 
space, and thus the motion is steady in the hydrodynamical sense, and the 
boundary of the jet is a fixed surface. Measurements of X under a given 
head, or velocity, determine the time of vibration, and from this, when the 
density of the liquid and the diameter of the column are known, follows in its 
turn the value of the capillary tension {T) to which the vibrations are due. 
Cofteris paribus, T oc X”* ; and this relation, which is very easily proved, is 
all that is needed for our present purjiose. If we wish to see whether a 
moderate addition of soap alters the capillary tension of water, we have only 
to compare the wave-lengths X in the two cases, using the same af)erture 
and head. By this method the liquid surface may be tested before it is 

second old. 

Since it was necessary to be able to work with moderate quantities of 
liquid, the elliptical aperture had to be rather fine, about 2 mm. by 1 mm. 

* Pogg, Ann. Erganzungsband vui. 1878, p. 266. 

t Pogg, Ann, Vol. cxi.ui. 1871, p. 342. The original pamphlet dates from 1865. 

t Boy, Soc, Proc, May 16. 1879. [Vol. t, p. 377.] 
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The reservoir was an ordinary flask, 8 cm. in diameter, to which was sealed 
below as a prolongation a (1 cm.) tube bent at right angles (Figs, 1, 2). The 

Fifts. 1 and 2. 



aperture was perforated in thin sheet brass, attached to the tube by cement. 
It was about 15 cm. below the mark, near the middle of the flask, which 
defined the position of the free surface at the time of observation. 

The arrangement for bringing the apparatus to a fixed position, designed 
upon the principles laid down by Sir W. Thomson, was simple and eifective. 
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The b(xly of the flask rested on three protuberances from the ring of a retort 
stand, while the neck was held by an india-rubber band into a V-groove 
attached to an upper ring. This provided five contacts. The necessaiy sixth 
contact was effected by rotating the apparatus about its vertical axis until 
the delivery tube bore against a stop situated near its free end. The flask 
could thus be removed for cleaning without interfering with the comparability 
of various experiments. 

The measurememts, which usually embraced two complete periods, could 
be taken pretty accurately by a pair of compasses with the assistance of a 
magnifying glass. But the double period was somewhat small (16 mm.), 
and the little latitude admissible in respect to the time of observation was 
mther embaiTassing. It wjis thus a great improvement to take magnified 
photographs of the jet, upon which measurements could afterwards be made 
at leisure. In some preliininaiy experiments the image upon the ground 
glass of the camera was utilised without Jictual photography. Even thus a 
decided advantage wtis realised in comparison with the direct measurements. 

Sufficient illumination was afforded by a candle flame situated a few 
inches behind the jet. This was diffused by the interjK»sition of a piece of 
ground glass. The lens wiis a rapid portrait lens of large aperture, and the 
ten seconds needed to produce a suitable impression upon the gelatine plate 
Wiis not so long as to entail any important change in the condition of the 
jet. Otherwise, it would have been easy to reduce the exposure by the 
introduction of a condenser. In all cases the shaipness of the resulting 
photographs is evidence that the sixth contact was properly made, and 
thus that the scale of magnification was strictly preserved. Fig. 3 is a 


Fig. 3. 



reproduction on the original scale of a photograph of a water jet taken upon 
9th November. The distance recorded as 2\ is between the points marked 
A and B, and was of course measured upon the original negative. On each 
occasion when various liquids were under investigation, the photography of 
the water jet was repeated, and the results agreed well 

After these explanations it will suflSce to summarise the actual measure- 
ments upon oleate of soda in tabular form. The standard solution contained 
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1 part of oleate in 40 parts of water, and was diluted fis occasion required*. 
All lengths are given in millimetres. 



Water 

Oleate 

Oleate 

Oleate 

Oleate 


1/40 

1/80 

1/400 

1/4000 

2X 

40-0 

45-5 

44-0 ! 

39-0 

39*0 

h 

31*6 

11 0 

11-0 

11*0 

23*0 

! 


In the second row li is the rise of the liquid in a capillary tube, carefully 
cleaned before each trial with strong sulphuric acid and copious washing. 
In the last case, relating to oleate solution the motion was sluggish and 

the capillary height but ill-defined. It will be seen that even when the 
capillary height is not much more than one-thiixl of that of water, the wave- 
lengths differ but little, indicating that, at any rate, the greater part of the 
lowering of tension due to oleate requires time for its development. According 
to the law given above, the ratio of tensions of the newly-fonned surfaces for 
water and oleate would be merely as 6 : 5f. 

Whether the slight differences still apparent in the case of the stronger 
solutions are due to the formation of a sensible coating in less than second, 
cannot be absolutel}" decided ; but the probability appears to lie in the 
negative. No distinct difference's could be detected betweeui the first and 
second wave-hmgths; but this observation is, perhaps, not accurate enough 
to settle the question. It is possible that a coating may be formed on the 
surface of the ghiss and metal, and that this is afterwards carried forward. 

As a check upon the method, I thought it desirable to apply it to the 
comparison of pure water and dilute alcohol, choosing for the latter a mixture 
of 10 parts by volume of strong (not methylated) alcohol wdth 90 parts water. 
The results were as follows : — 

2X (water) = 38*5, 2X (alcohol) = 46*5, 

h (water) = 30*0, h (alcohol) == 22*0 ; 

but it may be observed that they are not quite comparable with the pre- 
ceding for various reasons, such as displacements of apparatus and changes 
of temperature. It is scarcely worth while to attempt an elaborate reduction 
of these numbers, taking into account the differences of specific gravity in 
the two cases; for, as was shown in the former papei-, the observed values 
of X are complicated by the departure of the vibrations fr*om isochronism, 

^ Although I can find no note of the fact, I think I am right in saying that large babbles 
could be blown with the weakest of tlie solutions experimented upon. 

t CuriouBly enough, I find it already recorded in my note-book of 1879, that \ is no' 
influenced by the addition to water of soap sufficient to render impossible the rebound oi 
colliding jets. [Vol. i. p. 875.] 
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when, as in the present experiments, the deviation from the circular section 
is moderately great. We have — 

(46-5/38-5)® = 1*46, 30/22 = 1*36 ; 

and these numbers prove, at any rate, that the method of wave-lengths is 
fully competent to show a change in tension, provided that the change really 
occurs at the first moment of the fomiation of the free surface. 

In view of the great extensibility of saponine films it seemed important 
to make experiments upon this material also. The liquid employed was an 
infusion of horse chestnuts of specific gravity 1*02, and, doubtless, contained 
other ingredients as well as saponine. It wjis capable of giving large bubbles, 
even when considerably diluted (6 times) with water. Photographs taken on 
November 23rd gave the following results: — 

2 X (water) -= 39*2, 2\ (sfiponine) = 39*5, 

h (water) == 30*6, h (saponine) = 20*7. 

Thus, although the capillary heights differ considerably, the tensions at 
the first moment are almost (M|ual. In this case then, as in that of soap, 
there is strong evidence that the lowered tension is the result of the 
formation of a pellicle. 

Though not immediately connected with the principal subject of this 
communication, it may be well here to record that I find saponine to have no 
effect inimical to the rebound after mutual collision of jets containing it. 
The same may be siiid of gelatine, whose solutions froth strongly. On the 
other hand, a very little soap or oleate usually render’s such rebound 
impossible, but this effect ajjpears to depend upon undissolved greasy matter. 
At least the drops from a nearly vertical fountain of clem* solution of soap 
were found not to scatter*. The rebound of jets is, however, a far more 
delicate test than that of drops, A fountain of strong saponine differs in 
appearance from one of water ; but this effect is due rather to the superficial 
viscosity, which retards, or altogether jrrevents, the I’esolution into di’ops. 

The failure of rebound when jets or drops containing milk or undissolved 
soap come into collision has not been fully explained; but it is probably 
connected with the disturbance which must arise when a particle of grejxse 
from the interior reaches the surface of one of the liquid masses. 

P.S. — I have lately found that the high tension of recently formed 
surfaces of soapy water was deduced by A. Dupr^f, as long ago as 1869, 
from some experiments upon the vertical rise of fine jets. Although this 
method is less direct than that of the present paper, M. Dupr<5 must be 
considered, I think, to have made out his case. It is remarlaible that so 
interesting an observation should not have attracted more attention. 

* Roy, Soc, Proc, June 16, 1882. [Vol. n. p. 108.] 
t Thiorie Mecanique de la Chaleur, Paris, 1869. 
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MEASUREMENTS OF THE AMOUNT OF OIL NECESSARY IN 
ORDER TO CHECK THE MOTIONS OF CAMPHOR UPON 
WATER. 

l^ProceedingH of the Royal Society, XLVii. pp. 364 — 367, March, 1890.] 

The motion upon tho surfiice of water of small camphor scrapings, a 
phenomenon which had puzzled several generations of inquirers, was satis- 
factorily exj)lained by Van der Mensbrugghe* as due to the diminished 
surface-tension of water impregnated with that body. In order that the 
rotations may be lively, it is imperative, as was well shown by Mr Tomlinson, 
that the utmost cleanlineas be observed. It is a good plan to submit the 
internal surfiice of the vessel to a preliminary treatment with strong 
sulphuric acid. A touch of the finger is usually sufficient to arrest the 
irmvements by communicating to the surface of the water a film of grease. 
When the surface-tension is thus lowered, the differences due to varying 
degrees of dissolved camphor are no longer sufficient to produce the effect. 

It is evident at once that the quantity of grease required is excessively 
small, so small that under the oixlinary conditions of experiment it would 
seem likely to elude our methinls of measurement. In view, however, of the 
great interest which attaches to the determination of molecular magnitudes, 
the matter seemed well w'orthy of investigiition ; and I have found that by 
sufficiently increasing the water surface the quantities of grease required may 
be brought easily within the scope of a sensitive balance. 

In the present experiments the only grease tried is olive oil. It is 
desirable that the material which is to be spread out into so thin a film 
should be insoluble, involatile, and not readily oxidised, requirements which 
greatly limit the choice. 

* Mimoire$ Cmronnit (4to) of the Belgiim Academy, Vol. xxxiv. 1869. 
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Passing over some preliminary trials, I will now describe the procedure 
by which the density of the oil film necessary for the purpose was determined. 
The water was contained in a sponge-bath of extra size, and was supplied to 
a small depth by means of an india-rubber pipe in connexion with the tap. 
The diametef of the circular surface thus obtained was 84 cm. (33"). A short 
length of fine platinum wire, conveniently shaped, held the oil. After each 
operation it was cleaned by heating to redness, and counterpoised in the 
balance. A small quantity of oil was then communicated, and determined by 
the difierence of readings. Two releasements of the beam were tried in each 
condition of the wire, and the deduced weights of oil appeared usually to 
be accurate to ^ milligram at least. When all is ready, camphor scrapings 
{U‘e deposited upon the water at two or three places widely removed fi'orn 
one another, and enter at once int(» vigorous movement. At this stage the 
oiled extremity of the wire is brought cautiously down so as to touch the 
water. The oil film advances rapidly across the surface, pushing before it 
any dust or camphor fragments which it may encounter. The surface of the 
liquid is then brought into contact with all those parts of the wire upon 
which oil may be present, so as to ensure the thorough removal of the latter. 
In two or three cases it was verified by trial that the residual oil was 
incomjietent to stop camphor motions upon a surface including only a few 
square inches. 

The manner in which the results ai*e exhibited will be best explained 
by giving the details of the calculation for a single case, e.g,, the second 
of December 17. Here 0*81 milligi'am of oil was found to be veiy nearly 
enough to stop the movements. The volume of oil in cubic centimetres is 
deduced by dividing 0 00081 by the sp. gr.. viz., 0*9. The surface over which 
this volume of oil is spread is 

Jtt X 84® square centimetres ; 

so that the thickness of the oil film, calculated as if its density were the same 
as in more normal states of aggregation, is 

000081 _ 

0-9 X iTT X 84*“ 10* 

or 1’63 micro-millimetres. Other results, obtained as will be • seen at 
considerable intervals of time, are collected in the Table. For convenience 
of comparison they are arranged, not in order of date, but in order of densities 
of film. 

The sharpest test of the cpiantity of oil appeared to occur when the 
motions were nearly, but not quite, stopped. There may be some little 
uncertainty as to the precise standard indicated by “ nearly enough,” and it 
may have varied slightly upon different occasions. But the results are quite 
distinct, and under the circumstances veiy accordant. The thickness of oil 
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required to take the life out of the camphor movements lies between one and 
two millionths of a millimetre, and may be estimated with some precision at 
1*6 micro-millimetre. Preliminary results from a water surface of less area 
are quite in harmony. 


A Sample of Oil, somewhat decolourised by exposure. 


Date 

Weight of 
oil 

Calculated 
thickneSR 
of film 

Effect upon camphor fragments 

Dec. 17... 

0-40 nig. 

0*81 

No distinct effect. 

Jan. 11... 

0-52 

1*06 

Barely penreptible. 

Jan. 14... 

0*65 

1*32 

Not quite enough. 

Doc. 20... 

oc 

6 

1*58 

Nej\rly enough. 

Jan. 11... 

0*78 

1*58 

Just enough. 

Dec. 17... 

0*81 

1-63 

Just about enough. 

Dec. 18... 

0-83 

1-68 

Ne^irly enough. 

Jan. 22... 

0-84 

1-70 

Alnnit enough. 

Dec. 18... 

0*95 

1*92 

Just enough. 

Deo. 17... 

0*99 

1 2'00 

All rnovementH very nearly stopped. 

Dec. 20... 

1*31 

2*65 

Fully enough. 



A fresh Sample. 

Jan. 28,, . 

0*63 

1-28 

Bamly perceptible. 

Jan. 28... 

1*06 

214 

Just enough. 


For purposes of comparison it will be interesting to note that the 
thickness of the black parts of soap films wjis found by Messrs Reinold and 
RUcker to be 12 micro-millimetres. 

An important question presents itself as to how far these water surfaces 
may be supposed to have been clean to begin with. I believe that all 
ordinary water surfaces are sensibly contaminated ; but the agreement of the 
results in the Table seems to render it probable that the initial film was not 
comparable with that puiposely contributed. Indeed, the difficulties of the 
experiments proved to be less than had been expected. Even a twenty-four 
hours’ exposure to the air of the laboratory* does not usually render a water 
surface unfit to exhibit the camphor movements. 

The thickness of the oil films here investigated is of courne much below 
the range of the forces of cohesion ; and thus the tension of the oily surfiice 


In the country. 
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may be expected to diflFer from that due to a complete film, and [calculated] by 
addition of the tensions of a water-oil surface and of an oil-air surface. The 
precise determination of the tension of oily surfaces is not an easy matter. 
A capillary tube is hardly available, as there would be no security that the 
degree of contamination within the tube was the same as outside. Better 
results may be obtained from the rise of liquid between two parallel plates. 
Two such plates of glass, separated at the comers by thin sheet metal, and 
pressed together near the centre, dipped into the bath. In one exfwriment 
of this kind the height of the water when clean was measured by 62. When 
a small qusintity of oil, about sufficient to stop the camphor motions, was 
communicated to the surface of the water, it spread also over the surface 
included between the plates, and the height was depressed to 48. Further 
additions of oil, even in considerable (juantity, only depressed the level to 38. 

The effect of a small quantity of olcato of soda is much greater. By this 
agent the height was depressed to 24, which shows that the tension of a 
surface of soapy water is much less than the combined tensions of a water-oil 
and of an oil-air surface. According to Quincke, these latter tensions are 
respectively 2'1 and 3'8, giving by addition 5'9 ; that of a water-air surface 
being 8'3. When soapy water is substituted for clean, the last number 
certainly falls to less than half its value, and therefore much below 5‘9. 
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[Proceedings of the Royal Institution, Xlli. pp. 85 — 97, March, 1890.] 

When I was turning over in my mind the subject for this evening, it 
occurred to me to take as the title of the lecture, '' Froth.” But I was told 
that a much more poetical title would be ‘‘Foam,” fis it would so easily lend 
itself to appropriate quotations. I am afraid, however, that I shall not be 
able to keep up the poetical aspect of the sulyecfc very long; for one of the 

things that I shall have most to insist upon is that foaming liquids are 

essentially impure, contaminated — in fact, dirty. Pure liquids will not foam. 
If I take a bottle of water and shake it up, 1 get no appreciable foam. If, 
again, I take pure alcohol, I get no foam. But if I take a mixture of water 
with 5 per cent, of alcohol there is a much greater tendency. Some of the 
liquids we are most familiar with as foaming, such as beer or ginger-beer, 
owe the conspicuousness of the property to the development of gas in the 
interior, enabling the foaming property to manifest itself; but of course the 
two things are quite distinct. Dr Gladstone proved this many years ago by 
showing that beer from which all the carbonic acid had been extracted in 
vacm still foamed on shaking up. I now take another not (juite pure but 
strong licjuid, acetic acid, and from it we shall get no more foam than we 

did from the alcohol or the water. The bubbles, as you see, break up 

instantaneously. But if I take a weaker acid, the ordinary acid of commerce, 
there is more, though still not much, tendency to foam. But with a liquid 
which for many puq)oses may be said to contain practically no acetic acid at 
all, seeing that it consists of water with but one-thousandth part of acid, the 
tendency is far stronger; and we get a very perceptible amount of foam. 
These tests with the alcohol and acetic acid are sufficient to illustrate the 
principle that the property of foaming depends on contamination. In pure 
ether we have a liquid from which the bubbles break even more quickly than 
from alcohol or water. They are gone in a moment. In some experiments 
I made at home I found that water containing a small proportion of ether 
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foamed freely; but on attempting two or three days ago to repeat the 
experiment, I was surprised to find a result very diflferent, I have hero some 
water containing a very small fraction of ether, about l/240th part. If I 
shake it up, it scarcely foams at all ; but another mixture made in the same 
proportion from another sample shows more tendency to foam. This is rather 
curious, because both ethers wore supposed to be of the same quality; but 
one had been in the laboratory longer than the other, and perhaps contained 
more greasy matter in solutio^. 

Another liquid which foams freely is water impregnated with camphor. 
Camphor dissolves sparingly; but a minute quantity of it quite alters the 
characteristics of water in this respect. Another substance, very minute 
quantities of which communicate the foaming property to water, is glue or 
gelatine. This liquid contains only 3 parts in 100,000 of gelatine, but it 
gives a froth entirely different from that of j)ure water. Not only are 
there more bubbles, but the dumtion of the larger bubbles is quite out of 
proportion. This sample contains 5 parts in 100,000, nearly double ^is much ; 
but even with but 1 part in 100,000, the foaming property is so evident as 
to suggest that it might in certain cases prove valuable for indicating the 
presence of minute quantities of impurities. I have beem speaking hitherto 
of those things which foam slightly. They are not to be compared with, say, 
a solution of soap in water, which, as is well known to everybody, froths very 
vigorously. Another thing comparable to soaj>, but not so well known, is 
saponine. It may be prepared from horse chestnuts by simply cutting them 
in small slices and making an infusion with water. A small quantity of this 
infusion added to water makes it foam strongly. The quantity required to do 
this is even less than in the case of soap ; so the test is more delicate. It 
is well known that rivers often foam freely. That is no doubt due to the 
effect of saponine or some analogous substance Sea- water foams, but not, 
I believe, on account of the saline matter it contains ; for I have found that 
even a strong solution of pure salt does not foam much. I believe it has 
been shown that the foaming of sea-water, often so conspicuous, is due to 
something extracted from seaweeds during the concussion which takes place 
under the action of breakers. 

Now let us consider for a moment what is the meaning of foaming. A 
liquid foams when its films have a certain durability. Even in the case 
of pure water, alcohol, and ether, these films exist. If a bubble rises, it is 
covered for a moment by a thin film of the liquid. This leads us to consider 
the properties of liquid films in general. One of their most imjx)rtant and 
striking properties is their tendency to contract. Such surfaces may be 
regarded as being in the condition of a stretched membrane, as of india- 
rubber, — only with this difference, that the tendency to contract never ceases. 


[1901. Compare ** Experiments npon Sutfaoe-Films/’ Phil Mag. jxkjxl p. 870, 1892.] 
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We may show that by blowing a small soap bubble, and then removing the 
mouth. The air is forced back again by the pressure exerted on the bubble 
by the tension of the liquid. This ancient experiment suffices to prove 
conclusively that liquid films exercise tension. 

A prettier form of the same experiment is due to Van der Mensbrugghe, 
who illustrated liquid tension by means of a film in which he allowed to float 
a loop of fine silk, tied in a knot. As long as the interior of the loop, as well 
as the exterior, is occupied by the liquid film, it shows no tendency to take 
any particular shape : but if, by insertion of, say, a bit of blotting paper, the 
film within the loop be ruptured, then the tension of the exterior film is 
free to act, and the thread flies instantaneously into the form of a circle, in 
consequence of the tendency of the exterior surface to become as small as 
possible. The exterior part is now occupied by the soap film, and the interior 
is empty [shown]. Many other illustrations of this property of liquids might 
be given, but time does not permit. 

In the soap film, as in the films which constitute ordinary foam, each 
thin layer of liquid has two surfaces ; each tends to contract ; but in many 
cases we have only one such surface to consider, as when a drop of rain falls 
through the air. Again, suppose that we have three materials in contact 
with one another, — water, oil, and air. There are three kinds of surfaces 
separating the three materials, one separating water and oil, another oil and 
air, and a third surface separating the water from the air. These three 
surfaces all exert a tension, and the shape of the mass of oil depends upon 
the relative magnitudes of the tensions. As I have drawn it here (Fig. 1), 
it is implied that the tension of the water-air surface is less than the sum of 
the other two tensions — those of the water-oil surface and the air-oil surface ; 
because the two latter acting obliquely balance the former. It is only 
under such conditions that the equilibrium of the three materials as there 
drawn in contact with one another is possible. If the tension of the surface 
separating water and air exceeded the sum of the other two, then the 
equilibrium as depicted would be impossible. The water-air tension, being 
greater, would assert its superiority by drawing out the edge of the lens, and 
the oil would tend to spread itself more and more over the surface. 


Fig. 1. 

AIR 



WATER 


And that is what really happens. Accurate measurements, made by 
Quincke and others, show that the surface tension separating water and air 
IS really greater than the sum of the two others. So oil does tend to spread 
upon a surface of water and air. That this is the fact, we can prove by 


B. iix. 
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a simple experiment. At the feet of our chairman is a large dish, containing 
water which at present is tolerably clean. In order to see what may happen 
to the surface of the water, it is dusted over with fine sulphur powder, and 
illuminated with the electric light. If I place on the surface a drop of water, 
no effect ensues ; but if I take a little oil, or better still a drop of saponine, or 
of soap- water, and allow that to be deposited upon the middle of the surface, 
we shall see a great difference. The surface suddenly becomes dark, the 
whole of the dust being swept away to the boundary. That is the result 
of the spread of the film, due to the presence of the oil. 

How then is it possible that we should get a lens-shaped mass of oil, as 
we often do, floating upon the surface of water? Seeing that the general 
tendency of oil is to spread over the surface of water, why does it not do so in 
this case ? The answer is that it has already spread, and that this surface is 
not really a pure water surface at all, but one contaminated with oil. It is in 
fact only after such contamination that an equilibrium of this kind is possible. 
The volume of oil necessary to contaminate the surface of the water is very 
small, as we shall see presently; but I want to emphasise the point that, 
so far as we know, the equilibrium of the three surfaces in contact with 
one another is not possible under any other conditions. That is a fact not 
generally recognised. In many books you will find descriptions of three 
bodies in contact, and a statement of the law of the angles at which they 
meet; that the sides of a triangle, drawn pamllel to the three intersecting 
surfaces, must be in proportion to the three tensions. No such equilibrium, 
and no such triangle, is possible if the materials are pure ; when it occurs, it 
can only be due to the contamination of one of the surfiices. These very thin 
films, which spread on water, and, with less freedom, on solids also, are of 
extreme tenuity ; and their existence, alongside of the lens, proves that the 
water prefers the thin film of oil to one of greater thickness. If the oil were 
spread out thickly, it would tend to gather itself back into drops, leaving over 
the ’surface of the water a film of less thickness than the molecular range. 

One experiment by which we may illustrate some of these effects I owe to 
my colleague. Professor Dewar. It shows the variation in the surface tension 
of water, due to the presence on it of small quantities of ether. I hold in 
my hand masses of charcoal, which can be impregnated with ether. The 
greater part of the surface of the charcoal is covered with paraffin wax, and, in 
consequence, the ether which has already penetrated the charcoal can only 
escape from it again on one side. The result is that the water in the rear 
of this boat of charcoal will be more impregnated with ether than the part 
in front, so the mass of charcoal will enter into motion, and the motion will 
extend over a considerable interval of time* As long as the ether remains in 
sufficient quantity to contaminate the water in the rear, so long is there a 
tendency to movement of the mass. The water covered with the film of ether 
has less tension than the pure water in front, and the balance of tensions 
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being upset, the mass is put in motion. If the nature of the case is such 
that the whole surface surrounding the solid body is contaminated, then 
there is no tendency to movement, the same balance in fact obtaining as 
if the water were pure. 

Another body which we may use for this purpose is camphor. If we 
spread some camphor scrapings on a surface of pure water, they will, if the 
surface is quite clean, enter into vigorous movement, as you now see. This 
is because the dissolved camphor diminishes the surface tension of the water. 
But if I now contaminate the water with the least possible quantity of 
gi*easc, the movements of the camphor will be stopped. I merely put my 
finger in, and you observe the effect. There is not much poetry about that ! 
A very slight film, perfectly invisible by ordinary means, is sufficient so to 
contaminate the water that the effect of the dissolved camphor is no longer 
visible. 

I was very desirous to ascertain, if possible, the actual thickness of oil 
necessary to produce this effect, because all data relating to molecules are, in 
the present state of science, of great interest. From what I have already 
said, you may imagine that the quantity of oil required is very small, and 
that its determination may be difficult. In my experiments*, I used the 
surface of water contained in a large sponge bath three feet in diameter. 
By this extension of the surface, I was able to bring the quantity of oil 
required within the range of a sensitive balance. In Diagram 2 [see Vol. in, 
p. 349], I have given a number of results obtained at various dates, showing 
the quantity of oil required to produce the effects recorded in the fourth 
column. Knowing the weight of the oil deposit, and the area of the water 
surface upon which it was uniformly spread, it was easy to calculate the 
thickness of the film. It is seen that a film of oil about millionth of a 
millimetre thick is able to produce this change. I know that large numbers 
are not readily appreciated, and I will therefore put the matter differently. 
The thickness of the oil film thus determined as sufficient to stop the motions 
of the camphor is of the wave-length of yellow light. Another way 
of saying the same thing is that this thickness of oil bears to one inch the 
same ratio that one second of time bears to half a year. 

When the movement of the camphor has been stopped by the addition 
of a minute quantity of oil, it is possible, by extending the water surface 
enclosed within the boundary, without increasing the quantity of oil, to 
revive the movements of the camphor; or, again, by contraction, to stop 
them. I can do this with the aid of a flexible boundary of thin sheet brass ; 
and you see that the camphor recovers its activity, though a moment ago 
it was quite dead. It would be an interesting subject for investigation to 
determine what is the actual tension of an oily sur&ce contaminated to an 

* Proc. Boy, 8oc, March, 1890. 

23—2 
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extent just sufficient to stop the camphor movements ; but it is not an easy 
problem. Usually we determine surface tensions by the height to which 
the liquids will rise in very fine tubes. Here, however, that method is not 
available, because if we introduce a tube into such a surface, there is no proof 
that the contamination of the inner surface in the tube is the same as that 
prevailing outside. Another method, however, may be employed which is 
less open to the above objection, and that is to substitute for the very fine or 
capillary tube, a combination of two parallel plates open at their edges. We 
have here two such plates of glass, kept from absolutely closing by four pieces 
of thin metal inserted at the corners, the plates being held close against these 
distance-pieces by suitable clamps. If such a combination be inserted in 
water, the liquid will rise above the external level, and the amount of the rise 
is a measure of the surface tension of the water. You see now the image on 
the screen. A is the external water surface ; B is the height of the liquid 
contained between the glass plates, so that the tension may be said to be 
measured by the distance AB, If a little oil be now deposited upon the 
surface, it will find its way between the plates. The fall which you now see 
shows that the surface tension has been diminished by the oil which has 
found its way in. A very minute quantity will give a great effect. When 
the height of the pure water was measured by 62, a small quantity of oil 
changed the 62 into 48, and subsequent large additions of oil could only lower 
it to 38. But after oil has done its worst, a further effect may be produced 
by the addition of soap. If Mr Gordon now adds some soap, we shall find 
that there is a still further fall in the level, showing that the whole tension 
now in operation is not much more than one-third of what it was at first. 
This is an important point, because it is sometimes supposed that the effect 
of soap in diminishing the tension of water is due merely to the formation 
upon the surface of a layer of oil by decomposition of the soap. This 
experiment proves the contraiy, because we find that soap can do so much 
more than oil. There is, indeed, something more or less corresponding to the 
decomposition of the soap and the formation of a superficial layer of oil. But 
the decomposition takes place in a very peculiar manner, and under such 
conditions that there is a gradual transition from the soapy liquid in the 
interior to the oily layer at the top, and not, as when we float a layer of oil on 
water, two sudden transitions, first from water to oil, and secondly from oil 
to air. The difference is important, because, as I showed some years ago 
[Vol. I. p. 234], capillary tension depends on the suddenness of change. If we 
suppose that the change from one liquid to another takes place by slow 
stages, though the final change may be as before, the capillary tension would 
absolutely disappear. 

There is another very interesting class of phenomena due to oil films, 
which I hope to illustrate, though I am conscious of the diflSculty of the 
task, — namely, the action of oil in preventing the formation of waves. From 
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the earliest times we have records of the effect of oil in stilling waves, and all 
through the Middle Ages the effect was recognised, though connected with 
magic and fanciful explanations. Franklin, than whom, I suppose, no soberer 
inquirer ever existed, made the thing almost a hobby. His attention was 
called to it accidentally on boaixi ship from noticing the effect on the waves 
caused by the greasy debris of a dinner. The captain assured him that 
it was due to the oil spread on the water, and for some time afterwards 
Franklin used to carry oil about with him, so as never to miss a chance 
of trying an experiment. A pond is necessary to illustrate the phenomena 
properly, but we shall get an idea of it by means of this trough six feet 
long, containing water*. Along the surface of the water we shall make 
an artificial wind by means of a fanf, driven by an electro-motor. In my 
first experiments I used wind from an organ bellows, which is not here 
available. Presently we shall get up a ripple, and then we will try the effect 
of a drop of oil put on to windward. I have now put on the drop, and you 
see a smooth place advancing along. As soon as the waves come up again, 
I will repeat the experiment. While the wind is driving the oil away, I 
may mention that this matter has been tested at Peterhead. Experiments 
were there made on a large scale to demonstrate the effect of oil in facilitating 
the entrance of ships into harbour in rough weather. Much advantage was 
gained. But here a distinction must be observed. It is not that the large 
swell of the ocean is damped down. That would be impossible. The action 
in the first instance is upon the comparatively small ripples. The large 
waves are not directly affected by the oil ; but it seems as if the power of the 
wind to excite and maintain them is due to the small ripples which fonn on 
their backs, and give the wind, as it were, a better hold of them. It is only 
in that way that large waves can be affected. The immediate effect is on the 
small waves which conduce to that breaking of the large waves which from 
the sailor’s point of view is the worst danger. It is the breaking waters 
which do the mischief, and these are quieted by the action of the oil. 

I want to show also, though it can only be seen by those near, the return 
of the oil when the wind is stopped. The oil is at present driven to one end 
of the trough f; when the wind stops, it will come back, because the oil film 
tends to spread itself uniformly over the surface. As it comes back, there 
will be an advancing wave of oil ; and as we light the surface very obliquely 
by the electric lamp, there is visible on the bottom of the trough a white line, 
showing its progress. 

* The width B inches, and the depth 4 inches. The sides are of glass ; the bottom and 
ends of wood, painted white. 

t For this fan and its fittings the Institution is indebted to the liberality of the Blackman 
Ventilating Company. 

X May, 1890. Any moderate quantity of oil may be driven off to leeward; but if oleate 
of soda be applied, the quieting effect is permanent. 
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Now, as to the explanation. The first attempt on the right lines was 
made by the Italian physicist, Marangoni. He drew attention to the 
importance of contamination upon the surface of the water, and to its 
tendency to spread itself uniformly, but for some reason which I cannot 
understand, he applied the explanation wrongly. More recently Reynolds 
and Aitken have applied the same considerations with better success. The 
state of the case seems to be this: — Let us consider small waves as 
propagated over the surface of clean water. As the waves advance, the 
surface of the water has to submit to periodic extensions and contractions. 
At the crest of a wave the surface is compressed, while at the trough it is 
extended. As long as the water is pure there is no force to oppose that, 
and the wave can be propagated without difficulty; but if the surface be 
contaminated, the contamination strongly resists the alternate stretching and 
contraction. It tends always, on the contrary, to spread itself uniformly ; and 
the result is that the water refuses to lend itself to the motion which is 
required of it. The film of oil may be compared to an inextensible membrane 
floating on the surface of the water, and hampering its motion ; and under 
these conditions it is not possible for the waves to be generated, unless the 
forces are very much greater than usual. That is the explanation of the 
effect of oil in preventing the formation of waves. 

The all-important fact is that the surface has its properties changed, so 
that it refuses to submit to the necessary extensions and contractions. We 
may illustrate this very simply by dusting the surface of water with sulphur 
powder, only instead of dispersing the sulphur, as before, by the addition 
of a drop of oil, we will operate upon it by a gentle stream of wind projected 
downwards on the surface, and of course spreading out radially from the 
point of impact. If Mr Gordon will blow gently on the surface in the middle 
of the dusty region, a space is cleared* ; if he stops blowing, the dust comes 
back again. The first result is not surprising, but why does the dusty 
surface come back ? Such return is opposed to what we should expect from 
any kind of viscosity, and proves that there must be some force directly 
tending to produce that particular motion. It is the superior tension of the 
clean surface. No oil has been added here, but then no water surface is 
ever wholly free from contamination; there may be differences of degree, 
but contamination is always present to some extent. I now make the 
surface more dirty and greasy by contact of the finger, and the experiment 
no longer succeeds, because the jet of wind is not powerful enough to cleanse 
the place on which it impinges ; the dirty surface refuses to go away, or if it 
goes in one direction it comes back in another. 

I want now to bring to your notice certain properties of soap solutions, 
which, however, are not quite so novel as I thought when I first came upon 

* This experiment is due to Mr Aiikeu. [It was exhibited by projection.] 
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them in my own inquiries*. If we measure by statical, or slow, methods 
the surface tension of soapy water, we find it very much less than that 
of clean water. We can prove this in a very direct manner by means of 
capillary tubes. Here, shown upon the screen, are two tubes of the same 
diameter, in which, therefore, if the liquids were the same, there would be 
the same elevation ; one tube dips into clean water, and the other into soapy 
water, and the clean water rises much (nearly three times) higher than the 
soapy water. 

Although the tension of soapy water is so much less than that of pure 
water when measured in this way, I had some reason to suspect that the case 
might be quite different if we measured the tensions immediately after the 
formation of the surfaces. I was led to think so by pondering on Marangorii’s 
view that the behaviour of foaming liquids was due to the fonnation of a 
pellicle upon their surfaces; for if the change of property is due to the 
formation of a pellicle, it is reasonable to suppose that it will take time, so 
that if we can make an observation before the surface is more than say of 
a second old, we may expect to get a different result. That may seem an 
impossible feat, but there is really no difficulty about it ; all that is necessary 
is to observe a jet of the substance in question issuing from a fine orifice. 
If such a jet issues from a circular orifice it will be cylindiical at first, and 
afterwards resolve itself into drops. If, however, the orifice is not circular, 
but elongated or elliptical, the jet undergoes a remarkable transformation 
before losing its integrity. As it issues from the elliptical orifice, it is in 
vibration, and trying to recover the circular form ; it does so, but afterwards 
the inertia tends to carry it over to the other side of equilibrium. The 
section oscillates between the ellipse in one direction and the ellipse in the 
perpendicular direction. The jet thus acquires a sort of chain-like appearance, 
and the period of the movement, represented by the distance between 
corresponding points [A, B, Fig. (3), Art. 167], is a measure of the capillaiy 
tension to which these vibrations of the elliptical section about the circular 
form are due. A measure, then, of the wave-length of the recurrent pattern 
formed by the liquid gives us information as to the tension immediately after 
escape ; and if we wish to compare the tensions of various liquids, all we have 
to do is to fill a vessel alternately with one liquid and another, and compare 
the wave-lengths in the various cases. The jet issues from a flask, to which 
is attached below a tubular prolongation; the aperture is made small in 
order that we may be able to deal with small quantities of liquid. You now 
see the jet upon the screen. As it issues from the orifice, it oscillates, and 
we can get a comparative measure of the tension by observing the distance 
between corresponding points (A, JB). 

* 1 here allude to the experiments of Dupr4, and to the masterly theoretical discussion of 
liquid films by Professor Willard Gibbs. 
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If we were now to take out the water, and substitute for it a moderately 
strong solution of soap or saponine, we should find but little difference, show- 
ing that in the first moments the tension of soapy water is not very different 
from that of pure water. It will be more interesting to exhibit a case in 
which a change occurs. I therefore introduce another liquid, water containing 
10 per cent, of alcohol, and you see that the wave-length is different from 
before. So this method gives us a means of investigating the tensions of 
surfaces immediately after their formation. If we calculate by known 
methods how long the surface has been foimed before it gets to the point J5, 
at which the measurement is concluded, we shall find that it does not exceed 

of a second. 

Another important property of contaminated surfaces is what Plateau and 
others have described as superficial viscosity. There are cases in which the 
surfaces of liquids — of distilled water, for example — seem to exhibit a special 
viscosity, quite distinct from the oitiinary inteiior viscosity, which is the 
predominant factor in determining the rate of flow through long narrow 
tubes. Plateau’s experiment was to immerse a magnetised compass needle 
in water ; the needle turns, as usual, upon a point, and the water is contained 
in a cylindrical vessel, not much larger than the free rotation of the needle 
requires (Fig. 4). The observation relates to 
the time occupied by the needle in returning 
to its position of equilibrium in the meridian, 
after having been deflected into the east and 
west positions, and Plateau found that in the 
case of water more time was required when the 
needle was just afloat than when it was wholly 
immersed, whereas in the case of alcohol the 
time Wiis greater in the interior. The longer 
time occupied when the needle is upon the 
surface of water is attributed by Plateau to 
an excessive superficial viscosity of that body. 

Instead of a needle, I have here a ring of brass wire (Fig. 5), floating on 
the surface of the water. You see upon the screen the image of the ring, 
as well as the surface of the water, which has been made visible by sulphur. 
The ring is so hung from a silk fibre that it can turn upon itself, remaining 
all the while upon the surface of the water. Attached to it is a magnetic 
needle, for the purpose of giving it a definite set, and of rotating it as 
required by an external magnet. On this water, which is tolerably clean, 
when the ring is made to turn, it leaves the dust in the interior entirely 
behind. That shows that the water inside the ring offers no resistance to 
the shearing action brought into play. The part of the surface of water 
immediately in contact with the ring no doubt goes round; but the move- 
ment spreads to a very little distance. The same would be observed if we 
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added soap. But if I add some saponine, we shall find a different result, and 
that the behaviour of the dust in the interior of the ring is materially altered. 

Fig. 6. Fig. 6. 




The saponine has stiffened the surface, so that the ring turns with more 
difficulty; and when it turns, it carries round the whole interior with it. 
The surface has now got a stiffness from which before it was free; but the 
point upon which I wish to fix your attention is that the surface of pure 
water does not behave in the same way. If, however, we substitute for the 
simple hoop another provided with a material diameter (Fig. 6), lying also 
in the surface of the water, then we shall find, as wfis found by Plateau in his 
experiment, that the water is carried round. In this case, it is no longer 
possible for the surface to be left behind, as it was with the simple hoop, 
unless it Ls willing to undergo local expansions and contractions of area. 
The difference of behaviour proves that what a water surface resists is not 
shearing, but expansions and contractions; in fact, it behaves just as a 
contaminated surface should do. On this supposition, it is easy to explain 
the effects observed by Plateau; but the question at once arises, can we 
believe that all water surfaces hitherto experimented upon are sensibly 
contaminated ? and if yes, is there any means by which the contamination 
may be removed ? I cannot in the time at my disposal discuss this question 
fully, but I may say that I have succeeded in purifying the surface of the 
water in Plateau’s experiment, until it behaved like alcohol. It is therefore 
certain that Plateau’s superficial viscosity is due to contamination, as was 
conjectured by Marangoni. 

I must now return to the subject of foam, fi*om which I may seem to 
have digressed, though I have not really done so. Why does surface 
contamination enable a film to exist with greater permanence than it 
otherwise could? Imagine a vertical soap film. Could the film continue 
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to exist if the tension were equal at all its parts ? It is evident that the 
film could not exist for more than a moment ; for the interior part, like the 
others, is acted on by gravity, and, if no other forces are acting, it will fall 
16 feet in a second. If the tension above be the same as below, nothing can 
prevent the foil. But observation proves that the central parts do not fall, 
and thus that the tension is not uniform, but greater in the upper parts than 
in the lower. A film composed of pure liquid can have but a very brief life. 
But if it is contaminated, there is then a possibility of a different tension 
at the top and at the bottom, because the tension depends on the degree of 
contamination. Supposing that at the first moment the film were uniformly 
contaminated, then the central parts would begin to drop. The first effect 
would be to concentrate the contamination on the parts underneath and 
to diminish it above. The result of that would be an increase of tension on 
the upper parts. So the effect would be to call a force into play tending to 
check the motion, and it is only in virtue of such a force that a film can have 
durability. The main difference between a material that will foam and one 
that will not, is in the liability of the surface to contamination from the 
interior. 

I find my subject too long for my time, and must ask you to excuse the 
hasty explanations I have given in some parts. But I was anxious above 
all to show the principal experiments upon which are based the views that 
I have been led to entertain. 
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ON THE SUPERFICIAL VISCOSITY OF WATER. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Society, XLVlii. pp. 127 — 140, 1890.] 


The idea that liquids are endowed with a viscosity peculiar to the surface 
is to be found in the writings of Descartes and Rumford ; but it is to Plateau 
that its general acceptance is due. His observations related to the behaviour 
of a compass needle, turning freely upon a point, and mounted in the centre 
of a cylindrical glass vessel of diameter not much more than sufficient to allow 
freedom of movement. By means of an external magnet the needle was 
deflected 90® from the magnetic meridian. When all had come to rest the 
magnet was suddenly removed, and the time occupied by the needle in 
recovering its position of equilibrium, or rather in traversing an arc of 85®, 
was noted. The circumstances were varied in two ways : first, by a change 
of liquid, e.g., from water to alcohol ; and, secondly, by an alteration in the 
level of the liquid relatively to the needle. With each liquid observations 
were made, both when the needle rested on the surface, so as to be wetted 
only on the under side, and also when wholly immersed to a moderate depth. 
A comparison of the times required in the two cases revealed a remarkable 
dependence upon the nature of the liquid. With water, and most aqueous 
solutions, the time required upon the surface was about double of that in the 
interior; whereas, with liquids of Plateau's second category, alcohol, ether, 
oil of turpentine, &c., the time on the surface was about half of the time in 
the interior. Of liquids in the third category (from which bubbles may be 
blown), a solution of soap behaved in much the same manner as the distilled 
water of the first category. On the other hand, solutions of albumen, and 
notably of saponine, exercised at their surfaces an altogether abnormal 
resistance. 

These experiments of Plateau undoubtedly establish a special property 
of the sur&ces of liquids of the first and third categories ; but the question 
remains open whether the peculiar action upon the needle is to be attributed 
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to a viscosity in any way analogous to the ordinary internal viscosity which 
governs the flow through capillary tubes. 

In two remarkable papers*, Marangoni attempts the solution of this 
problem, and arrives at the conclusion that Plateau's superficial viscosity may 
be explained as due to the operation of causes already recognised. In the 
case of water and other liquids of the first category, he regards the resistance 
experienced by the needle as mainly the result of the defonnation of the 
meniscuses developed at the contacts on the two sides with the liquid surface. 
This view does not appear to me to be sound ; for a deformation of a meniscus 
due to inertia would not involve any dissipation of energy, nor permanent 
resistance to the movement. But the second suggestion of Marangoni is 
of great importance. 

On various grounds the Italian physicist concludes that ‘"many liquids, 
and especially those of Plateau s third category, are covered with a superficial 
pellicle ; and that it is to this pellicle that they owe their great superficial 
viscosity." After the observations of Dupr^f and myself supported as they 
are by the theory of Professor Willard Gibbs§, the existence of the superficial 
pellicle cannot be doubted; and its mode of action is thus explained by 
Marangoni II : — '‘The surface of a liquid, covered by a pellicle, possesses two 
superficial tensions ; the first, which is the weaker and in constant action, is 
due to the pellicle ; the second is in the latent state, and comes into operation 
only when the pellicle is ruptured. Since the latter tension exceeds the 
former, it follows that any force which tends to rupture the superficial pellicle 
upon a liquid encountei*s a resistance which incre^ases with the difference 
of tensions between the liquid and the pellicle." In Plateau s experiment 
the advancing edge of the needle tends to concentrate the supei'ficial 
contamination, and the retreating edge to attenuate it ; the tension in front 
is thus inferior to the tension behind, and a force is called into operation 
tending to check the vibration. On a pure surface it is evident that nothing 
of this sort can occur, unless it be in a very suboi-dinate degree, as the result 
of difference of temperature. 

There is an important distinction, discussed by Willard Gibbs, according 
as the contamination, to which is due the lowering of tension, is merely 
accidentally present upon the surface, or is derived from the body of the 
liquid under the normal operation of chemical and capillary forces. In the 
latter case, that, for example, of solutions of soap and of camphor, the changes 

* Niwvo Gimento, Sor. 2, Vol. v. vi, Apr. 1872 ; Nuovo Cimento, Ser. 3, Vol. ni. 1878. 

t TMorie M6canique de la Chaleur^ Paris, 1869, p. 877. 

X ** On the Tendon of Recently Formed Liquid Surfaces,” May, Soe. Proc, Vol. xlvw. 1890, 
p. 281 (mpra). [Vol. m. p. 841.] 

8 Commetimt Acad, Tram. Vol. m. Part 2, 1877 — 78. In my former ooxnmunioation I over- 
looked Prof. Gibbs*s very valuable discussion on this subject. 

II Nmvo CimentOf Vol. v. vi. 1871—72, p. 260 (May, 1872). 
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of tension which follow an extension or contraction of the surface may be 
of very brief duration. After a time, dependent largely upon the amount of 
contaminating substance present in the body of the liquid, equilibrium is 
restored, and the nonnal tension is recovered. On the other hand, in the 
case of a surfiice of water contaminated with a film of insoluble grease, the 
changes of tension which accompany changes of area are of a permanent 
character. 

It is not perfectly clear how far Marangoni regarded his principle of 
surface elasticity as applicable to the explanation of Plateau's observations 
upon distilled water; but, at any rate, he applied it to the analogous problem 
of the effect of oil in calming ripples. It is unfortunate that this attempt at 
the solution of a long-standing riddle cjinnot be regarded as successful. He 
treats the surface of the sea in its normal condition as contaminated, and 
therefore elastic, and he supposes that, upon an elastic surface, the wind will 
operate efficiently. When oil is scattered upon the sea, a non-ehistic surface 
of oil is substituted for the elastic surface of the sea, and upon this the 
wind acts too locally to generate waves. It is doubtless true that an excess 
of oil may render a water surface again inehu^tic ; but I conceive that the 
real explanation of the phenomenon is to be found by a precisely opposite 
application of Marangoni's 2)rinciple, as in the theories of Reynolds* and 
Aitkenf. Marangoni was, j)erhaj)s, insufficiently alive to the importance 
of varying degrees of contamination. An ordinary water surface is indeed 
more or less contaminated ; and on that account is the less, and not the more, 
easily agitated by the wind. The effect of a S2)ecial oiling is, in general, to 
increase the contamination and the elasticity dej)endent thereupon, and stops 
short of the j)oint at which, on account of saturation, elasticity would again 
disappear. The more elastic surface refuses to submit itself to the local 
variations of area required for the transmission of waves in a normal manner. 
It behaves mther as a flexible but inextensible membrane would do, and, 
by its drag upon the water underneath, hampers the free 2)roduction and 
propagation of waves. 

The question whether the effects observed by Plateau upon the surface 
of distilled water are, or are not, due to contamination must, I suppose, be 
regarded as still undecided. Oberbeck, who has expeiimented on the lines 
of Plateau, thus sums up his discussion : — “ Wir mtissen daher schliessen, 
entweder, dass der freien Wasseroberfl^he ein recht bedeutender Ober- 
flachenwiderstand zukommt, oder dass eine reine Wasseroberflache in 
Bertthrung mit der Luft Uberhaupt nicht existirtj.” 

Postponing for the moment the question of the origin of ‘‘superficial 
viscosity," let us consider its character. A liquid surface is capable of two 

* Brit A8 »oc, Rep, 1880. 

t Edinburgh Roy, Soc. Proc, 1882 — 83, Vol. xu. p. 56. 

Z Wied, Ann. Vol. xi. 1880, p. 660. 
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kinds of deformation, dilatation (positive or negative) and shearing ; and the 
question at once presents itself, is it the former or the latter which evokes 
the special resistance? Towards the answer of this question Marangoni 
himself made an important contribution in the earlier of the memoirs cited. 
He found (p. 246) that the substitution for the elongated needle of Plateau 
of a circular disc of thin brass turning upon its centre almost obliterated the 
distinction between liquids of the two first categories. The ratio of the 
superficial to the internal viscosity was now even greater for ether than for 
water. From this we may infer that the special superficial viscosity of water 
is not called into play by the motions of the surface due to the rotation of the 
disc, which are obviously of the nature of shearing. 

A varied form of this experiment is still more significant. I have reduced 
the metal in contact with the water surface to a simple (2") ring A BCD 
of thin brass wire [Fig. (5), p. 361], This is supported by a fine silk fibre, 
so that it may turn freely about its centre. To give a definite set, and to 
facilitate forced displacements, a magnetised sewing needle, NS, is attached 
with the aid of wax. In order to make an experiment, the ring is adjusted 
to the surface of water contained in a shallow vessel. When all is at rest, the 
surface is dusted over with a little fine sulphur* and the suspended system 
is suddenly set into rotation by an external magnet. The result is veiy 
distinct, and contrasts strongly with that observed by Plateau. Instead of 
the surface enclosed by the ring being carried round with it in its rotation, 
not the smallest movement can be perceived, except perhaps in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the wire itself. It is clear that an ordinary water surface 
does not appreciably resist shearing. 

A very slight modification of the apparatus restores the similarity to that 
of Plateau. This consists merely in the addition to the ring of a material 
diameter of the same brass wire, CD [Fig. (6), p. 361]. If the experiment be 
repeated, the sulphur indicates that the whole water surface included within 
the semicircles now shares in the motion. In general terms the surface may 
be said to be carried round with the ring, although the motion is not that 
of a rigid body. 

Experiments of this kind prove that what a water surface resists is not 
shearing, but local expansions and contractions of area, even under the 
condition that the total area shall remain unchanged. And this is precisely 
what should be expected, if the cause of the viscosity were a surface 
contamination. A shearing movement does not introduce any variation in 
the density of the contamination, and therefore does not bring Marangoni’s 
principle into play. Under these circumstances there is no resistance. 

^ Stilphttr seems to be on the whole the best material, althongh it certainly oommanicates 
some imparity to the surface. Freshly heated pumiee or wood-ashes sink immediately; and 
probably ail powders really free from grease would b^re in like manner. 
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It remains to consider liquids of the third category in Plateau's nomen- 
clature. The addition of a little oleate of soda does not alter the behaviour 
of water, at least if the surface be tolerably fresh. On the other hand, a very 
small quantity of saponine suffices to render the surface almost rigid. In the 
experiment with the simple ring the whole interior surface is carried round 
as if rigidly attached. A similar effect is produced by gelatine, though in 
a less marked degree. 

In the case of saponine, therefore, it must be fully admitted that there 
is a superficial viscosity not to be accounted for on Marangoni's principle 
by the tendency of contamination to spread itself uniformly. It seems not 
improbable that the pellicle formed upon the surface may have the properties 
of a solid, rather than of a liquid. However this may be, the fact is certain 
that a contracting saponine surface has no definite tension alike in all 
directions. A sufficient proof is to be found in the well-known experiment 
in which a saponine bubble becomes wrinkled when the internal air is 
removed. 

The quasi-solid pellicle on the surface of saponine would be of extreme 
thinness, and, even if it exist, could haidly be recognisable by ordinary 
methods of examination. It would moreover be capable of re-absorption into 
the body of liquid if unduly concentrated by contraction of surface, differing 
in this respect from the gross, and undoubtedly solid, pellicles which foim on 
the surface of hard water on exposure to the atmosphere. 

Two further observations relative to saponine may here find a place. The 
wrinkling of a bubble when the contained gas is exhausted (xjcurs also in an 
atmosphere (of coal gas) from which oxygen and carbonic acid are excluded. 

In Plateau's experiment a needle which is held stiffly upon the surface 
of a saponine solution is to a great extent released, when the surface is 
contaminated by gre^ise from the finger or by a minute drop of petroleum. 

To return to the case of water, it is a question of the utmost importance 
to decide whether the superficial viscosity of even distilled water is, or is not, 
due to contamination with a film of foreign matter capable of lowering the 
tension. The experiments of Oberbeck would appear to render the former 
alternative very improbable ; but, on the other hand, if the existence of the 
film be once admitted, the observed facts can be very readily explained. The 
question is thus reduced to this: Can we believe that the water surface in 
Plateau's apparatus is almost of necessity contaminated with a greasy film ? 
The argument which originally weighed most with me, in favour of the 
affirmative answer, is derived from the experiments of Quincke upon mercury. 
It is known that, contrary to all analogy, a drop of water does not ordinarily 
spread upon the surface of mercury. This is certainly due to contamination 
with a greasy film; for Professor Quincke* found that it was possible so to 
* Pogg, Ann, VoL oxxxzx. 1870, p. 66. 
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prepare merciiiy that water would spread upon it. But the precautions 
required are so elaborate that probably no one outside Professor Quincke’s 
laboratory has ever witnessed what must nevertheless be regarded as the 
normal behaviour of these two bodies in presence of one another. The 
bearing of this upon the question under discussion is obvious. If it be so 
difficult to obtain a mercury surface which shall stand one test of purity, why 
may it not be equally difficult to j)repare a water surface competent to pass 
another ? 

The method by which I have succeeded in proving that Plateau’s super- 
ficial viscosity is really due to contamination consists in the preparation of a 
pure surface exhibiting quite different phenomena ; and it was suggested to 
me by an experiment of Mr Aitken*. This observer found that, if a gentle 
stream of air be directed vertically downwards upon the surface of water 
dusted over with fine powder, a place is cleared round the point of impact. 
It may be added that on the cessation of the wind the dust returns, showing 
that the tension of the bared spot exceeds that of the surrounding surface. 

The apparatus, shown in Figs. 3, 4, is constructed of sheet brass. The 
circular part, which may be called the well, has the dimensions given by 


Fig. 3. 




Soalesf. 


Plateau. The diameter is 11 cm., and the depth 6 cm. The needle is 
10 cm. long, 7 mm. in breadth at the centre, and about 0*3 mm. thick. It is 


* hoc. du p. 39. 
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suspended at a height of 2^ cm. above the bottom of the vessel. So far there 
is nothing special; but in connexion with the well there is a rectangular 
trough, or tail-piece, about cm. broad and 20 cm. long. Between the two 
parts a sliding door may be inserted, by which the connexion is cut oflf, and 
the circular periphery of the well completed. The action of the apparatus 
depends upon a stream of wind, supplied from an acoustic bellows, and 
discharged from a glass nozzle, in a direction slightly downwards, so as to 
strike the water surface in the tail-piece at a point a little beyond the door. 
The effect of the wind is to carry any greasy film towards the far end, and 
thus to purify the near end of the tail-piece. When the door is up, this 
effect influences also the water surface in the well upon which the jet does 
not operate directly. For, if the tension there be sensibly less than that 
of the neighbouring surface in the t.ail-piece, an outward flow is generated, 
and peraists as long as the difference of tensions is sensible. The movements 
of the surfiice are easily watched if a little sulphur be dusted over ; when the 
water in the well has been so far cleansed that but little further movement 
is visible, the experiment may be repeated without changing the water by 
contaminating the surface with a little grease from the finger or otherwise. 
In this way the surface may be freed from an insoluble contamination any 
number of times, the accumulation of impurity at the far end of the tail-piece 
not interfering with the cleanness of the surface in the well. 

Another device that I have usually employed facilitates, or at any rate 
hastens, the cleansing process. When the operation is nearly complete, the 
movement of the surface becomes sluggish on account of the approximate 
balance of tensions. At this stage the movement may be revived, and the 
purification accelerated, by the application of heat to the bottom of the 
well at the part furthest removed from the tail-piece. It may, perhaps, be 
thought that convection currents might be substituted altogether for wind ; 
but in my experience it is not so. Until a high degree of purity is attained, 
the operation of convection currents does not extend to the surface, being 
resisted by the film according to Marangoni’s principle. 

When the apparatus was designed, it was hoped that the door could be 
made a sufficiently good fit to prevent the return of the greasy film into the 
well ; but experience showed that this could not be relied upon. It was thus 
necessary to maintain the wind during the whole time of observation. The 
door was, however, useful in intercepting mechanical disturbance. 

A very large number of consistent observations have been recorded. The 

return of the needle, after deflection to 90°, is timed over an arc of 60°, viz., 

from 90° to 30°, and is assisted by a fixed steel magnet acting in aid of the 

earth's magnetism. A metronome, beating three times per second, facilitates 

the time measurement. As an example, I may quote some observations 

made on April 11. 
m 


R. HI. 
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The apparatus was rinsed and carefully filled with distilled water. In 
this state the time was 12 (beats). After blowing for a while there was 
a reduction to 10, and after another operation to 8, The assistance of 
convection currents was then appealed to, and the time fell to 6J, and after 
another operation to 6. This appeared to be the limit. The door was then 
opened, and the wind stopped, with the result that the time rose again to 12. 
More water was then poured in until the needle was drowned to the depth 
of about half an inch. Under these conditions the time was 6J. 

It will be seen, that while upon the unprepared surface the time was 
nearly twice as great as in the interior, upon the purified surface the time 
was somewhat less than in the interior. 

For the sake of comparison, precisely similar observations were made 
upon the same day with substitution for water of methylated alcohol. Before 
the operation of wind the time was 5 ; after wind, 5 ; on repetition, still 5. 
Nor with the aid of convection currents could any reduction be effected. 
When the needle was drowned, the time rose to 7^. The alcohol thus 
presents, «as Plateau found, a great contrast with the unprepared water ; but 
comparatively little with the water after treatment by wind and heat. 

An even more delicate test than the time of vibration is afforded by the 
behaviour of the surface of the liquid towards the advancing edge of the 
needle. In order to observe this, it is necessary to have recourse to motes, 
but all superfluity should be avoided. In a good light it is often possible 
to see a few motes without any special dusting over. In my experience, 
an unprepared water surface always behaves in the manner described by 
Plateau ; that is, it takes part in rotation of the needle, almost from the first 
moment. Under the action of wind a progressive change is observed. After 
a time the motes do not begin their movement until the needle has described 
a considerable arc. At the last stages of purification, a mote, situated upon 
a radius distant 30'" or W from the initial direction of the needle, retains its 
position almost until struck ; behaving, in fact, exactly as Plateau describes 
for the case of alcohol. I fancied, however, that I could detect a slight 
difference between alcohol and water even in the best condition, in favour 
of the former. With a little experience it was easy to predict the time 
from observations upon motes; and it appeared that the last degrees of 
purification told more upon the behaviour of the motes than upon the time 
of describing the arc of 60°. It is possible, however, that a different range 
from that adopted might have proved more favourable in this respect. 

The special difficulties under which Plateau experimented are well known, 
and appealed strongly to the sympathies of his fellow workers ; but it is not 
necessaiy to refer to them in order to explain the fact that the water surfaces 
that he employed were invariably contaminated. Guided by a knowledge 
of the facts, I have several times endeavoured to obtain a clean sur&ce 
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without the aid of wind, but have never seen the time less than 10. More 
often it is 12, 13, or 14. It is difficult to decide upon the source of the 
contamination. If we suppose that the greasy matter is dissolved, or at any 
rate suspended in the body of the liquid in a fine state of subdivision, it is 
rather difficult to understand the comparative permanence of the cleansed 
surfaces. In the case of distilled water, the condition will usually remain 
without material change for several minutes. On the other hand, with 
tap water (from an open cistern), which I have often used, although there 
is no difficulty in getting a clean surface, there is usually a more rapid 
deterioration on standing. The progressive diminution of the tension 
of well-protected water surfaces observed by Quincke* is most readily 
explained by the gnidual fonnation of a greasy layer composed of matter 
supplied from the interior, and present only in minute quantity; although 
this view did not apj)arently commend itself to Quincke himself. If we 
reject the supposition that the greasy layer is evolved from the interior of the 
liquid, we must admit that the originally clean free surface, formed as the 
liquid issues from a tap, is practically certain to receive contamination from 
the solid bodies with which it comes into contact. The view, put forward 
hypotheticfilly by Oberbeck, that contamination is almost instantly received 
from the atmosphere is inconsistent with the facts already mentioned. 

Some further observations, made in the hope of ehicidating this question, 
may here be recorded. First, as to the effect of soap, or rather oleatc of soda. 
A surface of distilled water was prepared by wind and heat until the time 
was 5^, indicating a high degree of purity. The door being closed, so as to 
isolate the two parts of the surface, and the wind being maintained all the 
while, a few drops of solution of oleate were added to the water in the 
tail-piece. With the aid of gentle stirring, the oleate found its way, in a few 
minutes, under the door, and reached the surface of the water in the well. 
The time gradually rose to 13, 14, 15; and no subsequent treatment with 
wind and heat would reduce it again below 12. In this case there can be no 
doubt that the contamination comes from the interior, and is quickly renewed 
if necessary; not, however, so quickly that the tension is constant in spite 
of extension, or the surface would be free from superficial viscosity. 

In like manner, the time upon the surface of camphorated distilled water 
could not be reduced below 10, and the behaviour of motes before the 
advancing needle was quite different to that observed upon a clean surface. 
A nearly saturated solution of chloride of sodium could not be freed from 
superficial viscosity ; while, on the other hand, an addition of ^ per cent, of 
alcohol did not modify the behaviour of distilled water. 

The films of grease that may be made evident in Plateau’s apparatus 
are attenuated in the highest degree. In a recent paperf I have estimated 

t Suprat p. 964. [Vol. ni. p. 947.] 
24—2 


Pogg, Ann. Vol. clx. 1877, p. 680. 
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the thickness of films of olive oil competent to check the movements of 
camphor fragments as from one to two micro-millimetres; but these films 
are comparatively coarse. For example, there was never any difficulty in 
obtaining from tap-water surfaces upon which camphor was fully active 
without the aid of wind or special arrangements. I was naturally desirous 
of instituting a comparison between the quantities necessary to check 
camphor movements and the more minute ones which could be rendered 
manifest by Plateau*s needle; but the problem is of no ordinary difficulty. 
A direct weighing of the contamination is out of the question, seeing that 
the quantity of oil required in the well of the apparatus, even to stop 
camphor, would be only mg. 

The method that I have employed depends upon the preparation of an 
ethereal solution of olive oil, with which clean platinum surfaces are con- 
taminated. It may be applied in two ways. Either we may rely upon the 
composition of the solution to calculate the weight of oil remaining upon the 
platinum after evaporation of the solvent, or we may determine the relative 
quantities of solution required to produce the two sorts of effects. In the 
latter case we are independent of the precise composition of the solution, 
and more especially of the question whether the ether may be regarded as 
originally free from dissolved oil of an involatile character. In practice, 
both methods have been used. 

The results were not quite so regular as had been hoped, the difficulty 
appearing to be that the oil left by evaporation upon platinum was not 
completely transferred to the water surface when the platinum was immersed, 
even although the operation was performed slowly, and repeated two or three 
times. On the other hand, there was no difficulty in cleansing a large surface 
of platinum by ignition in the flame of a spirit lamp, so that it was absolutely 
without perceptible effect upon the movement of the needle over a purified 
water surface. 

The first solution that was used contained 7 mgs. of oil in 60 c.c. of ether. 
The quantities of solution employed were reckoned in drops, taken under 
conditions favourable to uniformity, and of such dimensions that 100 drops 
measured 0*6 c.c. The following is an example of the results obtained : — On 
April 25, the apparatus was rinsed out and recharged with distilled water. 
Time = 13. After purification of surface by wind and heat, 6^, rising, after 
a considerable interval, to 6. After insertion of a large plate of platinum, 
recently heated to redness, time unchanged. A narrow strip of platinum, 
upon which, after a previous ignition, three drops of the ethereal solution had 
been evaporated, was then immersed, with the result that the time was at 
once increased to 8|. In subsequent trials two drops never failed to produce 
a distinct effect. Special experiments, in which the standard ether was 
tested after evaporation upon platinum, showed that nearly the whole of the 
effect was due to the oil purposely dissolved. 
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The determination of the number of drops necessary to check the move- 
ments of camphor upon the same surface seemed to be subject to a greater 
in*egularity. In some trials 20 drops sufficed ; while in others 40 or 50 drops 
were barely enough. There seems to be no doubt that the oil is left in 
a rather unfavourable condition*, very different from that of the compact 
drop upon the small platinum surface of former experiments; and the 
appearance of the platinum on withdrawal from the water often indicates 
that it is still greasy. Under these circumstances it is clearly the smaller 
number that should be adopted ; but we are safe in saying that of the oil 
required to check camphor produces a perceptible effect upon the time in 
Plateau’s experiment, and still more upon the behaviour of the surface 
before the advancing needle, as tested by observation of motes. At this 
rate the thickness at which superficial viscosity becomes sensible in Plateau’s 
apparatus is about of a micro-millimetre, or about of the wave-length 
of yellow light. 

A tolerably concoixlant result is obtained from a direct estimate of the 
smaller quantity of oil, combined with the former results for camphor, which 
were arrived at under more fiivourable conditions. The amount of oil in two 
drops of the solution is about 0*0017 mg. This is the quantity which suffices 
to produce a visible effect upon the needle. On the large surface of water 
of the former experiments the oil required to cheek camphor was about 1 mg. 
In order to allow for the difference in area, this must be reduced 64 times, 
or to 0*016 rag. According to this estimate the ratio of thicknesses for the 
two classes of effects is about as 10 : 1. 

Very similar results were obtained from experiments with an ethereal 
solution of double strength, one drop of which, evaporated as before, upon 
platinum, produced a distinct effect upon the time occupied by the needle in 
traversing the arc from 90° to 30°, 

I had expected to find a higher ratio than these observations bring out 
between the thicknesses required for the two effects. The ratio 15 : 1 does 
not give any too much room for the surfaces of oi*dinary tap water, such 
as were used in the bath observations upon camphor, between the purified 
surfaces on the one side and those oiled surfaces upon the other which do not 
permit the camphor movements. 

It thus became of interest to inquire in what proportion the film 
originally present upon the water in the bath experiments requires to be 
concentrated in order to check the motion of camphor fragments. This 
information may be obtained, somewhat roughly it is true, by dusting over 
a patch of the water surface in the centre of the bath. When a weighed 
drop of oil is deposited in the patch, it drives the dust nearly to the edge, 

* It aboald be stated that the evaporation of the ether, and of the dew which was often 
visible, was facilitated by the application of a gentle warmth. 
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and the width of the annulus is a measure of the original impurity of the 
surface. When the deposited oil is about sufficient to check the camphor 
movements, we may infer that the original film bears to the camphor 
standard a ratio equal to that of the area of the annulus to the whole area 
of the bath. Observations of this kind indicated that a concentration of about 
six times would convert the original film into one upon which camphor would 
not freely rotate. 

Another method by which this problem may be attacked depends upon 
the use of flexible solid boundary. This was made of thin sheet brass, 
and is deposited upon the bath in its expanded condition, so as to enclose 
a considerable area. Upon this surface camphor rotates, but the movement 
may be stopped by the approximation of the walls of the boundary. The 
results obtained by this method were of the same order of magnitude. 

If these conclusions may be relied upon, it will follow that the initial 
film upon the water in the bath experiments is not a large multiple of that 
at which superficial viscosity tends to disappear. At the same time, the 
estimate of the total quantity of oil which must be placed upon a really 
pure surface in oi*der to check the movements of camphor must be somewhat 
raised, say, from 1'6 to 1*9 micro-millimetre. It must be remembered, 
however, that on account of the want of definiteness in the effects, these 
estimates are necessarily somewhat vague. By a modification of Platejiu^s 
apparatus, or even in the manner of taking the observations, such as would 
increase the extent of surface from which the film might be accumulated 
before the advancing edge of the needle, it would doubtless be possible to 
render evident still more minute contaminations than that estimated above 
at one-tenth of a micro-millimetre. 

Postscript, June 4. — In order to interpret with safety the results obtained 
by Plateau, I thought it necessary to follow closely his experimental arrange- 
ments ; but the leading features of the phenomenon may be well illustrated 
without any special apparatus. For this purpose, the needle of the former 
experiments may be mounted upon the surface of water contained to a depth 
of 1 or 2 inches in a large flat bath. Ordinary cleanliness being observed, the 
motes lying in the area swept over by the needle are found to behave much 
as described by Plateau. Moreover, the motion of the needle, under the 
action of the magnet used to displace it, is decidedly sluggish. In order to 
purify the surface, a hoop of thin sheet brass is placed in the bath, so as to 
isolate a part including the needle. The width of the hoop must of course 
exceed the depth of the water, and that to an extent sufficient to allow of 
manipulation without contact of the fingers with the water. If the hoop 
be deposited in its contracted state, and be then opened out, the surface 
contamination is diminished in the ratio of the areas. By this simple device 
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there is no diflBculty in obtaining a highly purified surface, upon which motes 
lie quiescent, almost until struck by the oscillating needle. In agreement 
with what has been stated above, an exjmnsion of three or four times usually 
sufficed to convert the ordinary water surface into one upon which superficial 
viscosity was tending to disappear. 

I propose to make determinations of the actual tensions of surfaces 
contaminated to various degrees ; but in the meantime it is evident that the 
higher degrees of purity do not imply much change of tension*. In the last 
experiment upon a tolerably pure surface, if we cause the needle to oscillate 
rapidly backwards and forwards through a somewhat large angle, we can 
clear away the contamination from a certain area. This contamination will 
of course tend to return, but observation of motes shows that the process is 
a rather slow one. 

The smallness of the forces at work must be the explanation of the failure 
to clean the surface in Plateau’s apparatus by mere expansion. For this 
experiment the end wall was removed from the tail-piece (Fig. 3), and a large 
flexible hoop substituted. By this means, it was hoped that when the whole 
was placed in the bath it would be possible, by mere expansion of the hoop, 
to obtain a clean surface in the well. The event proved, however, that the 
purification did not proceed readily beyond the earlier stages, unless the 
passage of the contamination through the long channel of the tail-piece was 
facilitated by wind. 

* [1901. MiHB Pockels' experiments (Nature, xuii. p. 437, 1891) show that this is an 
understatement. See also Rayleigh, Phil. Mag. xlviii. p. 331, 1899-] 
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ON HUYGENS’S GEARING IN ILLUSTRATION OF THE 
INDUCTION OF ELECTRIC CURRENTS*. 

[Philosophical Magazine, xxx. pp. 30 — 32, 1890.] 


A.S a mechanical nnxlel of the electric matthinery at work in the induction 
of currents, Maxwell employed differential gearing ; and an apparatus on this 
principle, designed by him, is in use at the Cavendish Laboratory. Wishing 
to show something similar in a recent course of lectures, and not having 
differential gearing at my disposjvl, I designed more than one combination of 
pulleys, the action of which should be analogous to that of electric currents. 
These eventually resolved themselves into Huygens’s gearing, invented, I 
believe, in connexion with the winding of clocks. As this apparatus is easier 
to understand than differential gearing, and the parts of which it is composed 
are more likely to be useful for general purposes in a laboratory, I have 
thought that it might be worth while to give a description, accompanied by 
an explanation of the mode of action. 

Two similar pulleys. A, B, turn upon a piece of round steel fixed 
horizontally f. Over these is hung an endless cord, and the two bights 
cany similar pendent pulleys, C, D, from which again hang weights, E, F. 
The weight of the cord being negligible, the system is devoid of potential 
energy; that is, it will balance, whatever may be the vertical distance 
between C and D. 

Since either pulley A, B may turn independently of the other, the system 
is capable of two independent motions. If A, jB turn in the same direction 
and with the same velocity, one of the pendent pulleys C, D rises, and the 
other falls. If, on the other hand, the motions of A, R are equal and opposite, 
the axes of the pendent pulleys and the attached weights remain at rest. 

* Bead before the Phyeical Sooiety on May 16 , 1890 . 

t Light wooden lathe, variously colonred and revolving with the pnlleye, render the move- 
ments evident at a distanoe. 
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In the electrical analogy the rotatory velocity of A corresponds to a 
current in a primaiy circuit, that of 5 to a current in a 
secondary. If when all is at rest the rotation of A be 
suddenly started, by force applied at the handle or other- 
wise, the ineiiia of the masses, E, F, opposes their sudden 
movement, and the consequence is that the pulley B turns 
backwards, i.e., in the opposite direction to the rotation 
imposed upon A, This is the current induced in a secondary 
circuit when an electromotive force begins to act in the 
primary. In like manner, if A having been for some time 
in uniform movement suddenly stops, B enters into motion in 
the direction of the former movement of A. This is the 
secondary current on the break of the current in the primary 
circuit. 

It must be borne in mind that in the absence of friction 
there is nothing to correspond with electrical resistance, so 
that the conductors must be looked upon as perfect. The 
frictions which actually enter do not follow the same laws as 
electrical resistances, and only very imperfectly represent 
them. However, the frictions which oppose the rotations of 
A and B have a general effect of the right sort; but the 
rotations of G and i), corresponding to dielectric machinery, should be as 
free as possible. 

The effect of a condenser, to which the terminals of one of the circuits is 
joined, would be represented by a spiral spring (as in a watch) attached to 
the corresponding pulley, the stiffness of the spring being inversely iis the 
capacity of the condenser. The absence of the spring, or (which comes to 
the same thing) the indefinite decrease of its stiffness, corresponds to infinite 
electrical capacity, or to a simply closed circuit. 

The equations which express the mechanical properties of the system are 
readily found, and are precisely the same as those applicable in the electrical 
problem. Since the potential energy' vanishes, everything turns upon the 
expression for the kinetic energy. If x and y denotes the circumferential 
velocities, in the same direction, of the pulleys A, B where the cord is in 
contact with them, is the vertical velocity of the pendent pulleys. 

Also i y) circumferential linear velocity of G, D, due to rotation, at 

the place where the cord engages. If the diameter be here 2a, the angular 
velocity is («? — y)/2a. Thus, if Jlf be the total mass of each pendent pulley 
and attachment, Mk^ the moment of inertia of the revolving parts, the whole 
kinetic energy corresponding to each is 
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For the energy of the whole system we should have the double of this, and, 
if it were necessary to include them, terms proportional to and y* to 
represent the energy of the fixed pulleys. The reaction between the pulleys 
A, B depends upon the presence of a term xy in the expression of the energy. 
We see that this would disappear if k‘ = o’ ; as would happen if the whole 
mass of the pendent pulleys and attachments were concentrated in the circles 
where the cord nins. The case discussed above, as analogous to electric 
currents, occurs when A;* < o’, a condition that will be satisfied, even without 
non-rotating attachments, if the cord run near the circumference of the 
rotating pulleys. The opposite state of things, in which ^ > o’, would be 
realized by carrying out masses beyond the groove, and thus increasing the 
rotatory in comparison with the translatory inertia. In this case the mutual 
action between A and B is reversed. If when all is at rest A be suddenly 
started, B moves forward in the same direction. Otherwise C and D would 
have to rotate, and this in their character of fly-wheels they oppose. 

Generally, if X, iV be the coefficients of self-induction, and M of mutual 
induction, we have (constant factors being omitt(jd) 

L = N = + M = a’ - k‘. 

In order to imitate the case of two circuits coiled together in close proximity 
throughout, we must have in the mechanical mcxlel A:’ = 0 ; that is, the 
rotatory inertia of the pendent pulleys must bti negligible in comparison with 
the translatory inertia. Also the energ}' of the fixed pulleys, not included in 
the above expressions, must be negligible. If these conditions be sjitisfied, a 
sudden rotation imposed upon A generates an equal and opposite motion in B. 
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THE BOURDON CADGE 
[Naiure, xur. p. 197, 1890*] 

Allow me to suggest to such of your remJers as are interested in this 
subject the following experiment. Cut out of cardboard two annular strips, 
each of somewhat more than a quadrant, the inner radius being, say, 7 inches, 
and the outer radius 9 inches. Along the middle of each strip — that is, 
along the circle of 8 inches radius— cut the boards half through, so as to 
render them flexible, and then join the two strips together Avith gum paper 
at the inner and outer edges. In this way we obtain a curved tube whose 
section is a rhombus, and whose curvature is connected with the magnitudes 
of the angles of the rhombus. The manipulation of such a tube gives 
definiteness to one’s ideas, and enables one to recognize that internal 
pressure, tending to augment the included volume, and therefore to make 
the section square, must also cause the curvature of the axis to approach 
a definite associated value. In this case the deformations are practically by 
bending, principally indeed at the hinges; and I cannot doubt that in its 
main features the mechanism of an ordinary Bourdon gauge may be looked 
at in the same light. 

* [1901. Bee Vol. in. p. 280. The present note had reference to a digeassion npon the theory 
of the Bonrdon gauge which appeared in Mature.] 
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ON DEFECTIVE COLOUR VISION. 

[British Association Report {Leeds), pp. 728 — 729, 1890.] 

The existence of a defect is probably most easily detected in the first 
instance by Holmgren’s wool test ; but this method does not decide whether 
the vision is truly dichromic. For this purpose we may fall back upon 
Maxwell’s colour discs. Dichromic vision allows a match between any four 
colours, of which black may be one. Thus we may find 64 green + 36 blue 
= 61 black +39 white — a neutral matched by a green-blue. But this is 
apjiarently not the most searching test. The above match wiis in fiict made 
by an observer whose vision I have reason to think is not truly dichromic, for 
he was unable to make a match among the four colours red, green, blue, black. 
The nearest approach apjieared to be 100 red = 8 green + 7 blue + 85 black, 
but was pronounced far from satisfactory. An observer with dichromic vision, 
present at the same time, made without difficulty 82 red + 18 blue = 22 gi'een 
+ 78 black — a bright crimson against a very dark green. 

It would usually be very unsafe to conclude that a colour-blind person is 
incapable of making a match because he thinks himself so. But, in the 
present instance, repeated trials led to the same result, while other matches, 
almost equally forced in my estimation, were effected without special difficulty. 
It looked as though the thirxl colour sensation, presunrably red, was defective, 
but not absolutely missing. When a large amount of white was present, 
matches could be made in spite of considerable differences in the red 
component, but when red light was nearly isolated its distinctive character 
became apparent. 

This view of the matter was confirmed by experiments with my colour 
box, in which, by means of double refraction, a mixture of spectral red and 
green can be exhibited in juxtaposition with spectral yellow {Nature, Nov. 17, 
1881) [Vol. I, p. 546]. A match to normal vision requires, of course, that 
(by rotation of the nicol) the red and green should be mixed in the right 
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proportions; and secondly, that (by adjustment of gas) the brightness of the 
spectral yellow should be brought to the right point. An observer whose 
vision is dichromic does not require the first adjustment ; any mixture of red 
and green, or even the red and green unmixed, can be matched against the 
yellow. In the present case, however, although the green could be matched 
satisfactorily against the yellow, the red could not. The construction of the 
instrument allowed the point to be investigated at which the match began 
to fail. Pure green corresponding to 0, and pure red to 25, the match with 
yellow began to fail when the setting reached about 17. Normal vision 
required a setting of about 11. 

Traly dichromic vision may be thus exhibited in a diagram. If we take 
red, green, blue, as angular points of a triangle, there is a point upon the 
plane which represents darkness. Any colours which lie upon a line through 
this point differ only in brightness. Maxwell determined the point by 
comparison of colour-blind matches with his own normal ones. It seems 
preferable to use the colour-blind matches only, as may be done as follows : — 
From the match between red, green, blue, and black, the position of black 
on the diagram may be at once determined, and for most purposes would 
represent darkness sufficiently well. A match between white and the 
principal colours will then fix its [white’s] position relatively to the funda- 
mental points. A line joining bhick and white is the neutral line ; all colours 
that lie on one side of it are warm, like yellow ; all that lie upon the other 
side are cold. The point representing darkness will lie upon the neutral 
line and a little beyond black. The diagram sketched depends upon the 
following matches obtained from an observer, whom Holmgren would call 
green-blind : — 


Bed 

Green 

Bine 

Black 

White 

Yellow 

-82*0 

+21*8 

-18*0 

-H78-2 

0 

0 

•f67*2 

-100 

+ 4*8 

0 

+38*0 

0 

0 

-»-96*0 

+ 4*0 

-53-0 

-47*0 

0 

-^100 

0 

+ 5*0 

+ 78-7 

0 

+ 16*3 
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INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS OF WATER JETS. 


[British Association Report {Leeds), p. 752, 1890.] 

These photographs were taken by the light of the electric spark. A 
batteiy of Leyden jars was charged by a Wimshurst machine, and discharged 
itself between brass balls, held half an inch apart., in the optical lantern. By 
means of a large condenser a good proportion of light was concentrated upon 
the lens of the camera. The jet of water, regularized by a tuning-fork, fell 
in front of the condenser, and was focused upon the photographic plate. 

In the absence of anything to diffuse the light, the pictures are simple 
shadows, such as have been obtained without any optical appliances by 
Mr Bell and Mr Boys. The only detail is due to the lens-like action of the 
jets and the drops into which it is resolved. This arrangement is quite 
sufficient to illustrate the behaviour of electrified jets. But the interposition 
of a plate of ground glass close to the condenser effects a great improvement 
in the pictures by bringing out half-tones, and the results printed on 
aristotype paper are now veiy good. The only difficulty is that due to loss 
of light. In some of the experiments it was found advantageous to dimiTii«h 
the diffusion by slightly oiling the ground glass. 

The degree of instantaneity required depends upon circumstances. In 
some cases the outlines would have lost their sharpness had the exposure 
exceeded second. It is probable that the actual duration of the 

principal illumination was decidedly less than this. 
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ON THE TENSION OF WATER SURFACES, CLEAN AND 
CONTAMINATED, INVESTIGATED BY THE METHOD OF 
RIPPLES* 

[Philosophical Magazim, xxx. pp. 386 — 400, Nov. 1890.] 

Numerous and varied phenomena prove that the tension of a water 
surface is lowered by the presence of even a trace of grease. In the case 
of olive-oil, a film whose ciilculated thickness is ins low jis 2 micro-millimetres 
is sufficient to entirely alter the properties of the surface in relation to 
fragments of camphor floating thereupon. It seemed to me of importance 
for the theory of capillarity to ascertain with some aj)proach to precision 
the tensions of greasy surfaces ; and in a recent paperf I gave some results 
applicable to the comparison of a clean surface with one just greasy enough 
to stop the camphor movements and also with one saturated with olive-oil. 
The method employed was that depending upon the rise of liquid between 
parallel plates of ghiss ; and I was not satisfied with it, not merely on account 
of the roughness of the measurement, but also because the interpretation 
of the result depends upon the assumption that the angle of contact with 
the glass is zero. In the opinion of Prof. Quincke, whose widely extended 
researches in this field give great weight to his authority, this fissumption 
is incorrect even in the case of pure liquids, and, as it seemed to me, is still 
less to be trusted in its application to contaminated surfaces, the behaviour 
of which is still in many respects obscure. I was thus desirous of checking 
my results by a meth(xi independent of the presence of a solid body. 

The solution of the problem was evidently to be found in the observation 
of ripples, as proposed by Prof, Tait, upon the basis of Sir W. Thomson’s 
theory. Thomson has shown that when the wave-length is small, the 

* Bead September 6 before Section A of the British Association at Leeds. [BriU Ab$, Rep, 
p. 746, 1890.] 

t Proc. JRoy. Soc* March 1890, Vol. xlvii. p. 867. [Vol iii. p. 860.] 
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vibration depends principally upon capillary tension; so that a knowledge 
of corresponding wave-lengths and periods will lead to a tolerably accurate 
estimate of tension. 

Besides some early observations of my own*, made for the most part 
for another purpose, I had before me the work of Matthiessenf, who has 
compared Thomson’s formuhe with observation over a wide range of wave- 
length. The results are calculated on the basis of an assumed surftxce-tension, 
and are exhibited as a comparison of calculated and observed wave-lengths. 
On the whole the agreement is fair ; but the accuracy attained seemed to be 
insufficient for the purpose which I had in view. As will presently appear, 
an error in the wave-length is multiplied about three times in the tension 
deduced from it, so that, in a reversal of Matthiessen’s calculations, the errors 
would appear much magnified. 

Quite recently Mr Michie Smith has published an account of experiments 
made by Thomson’s method for the determination of the tension of mercury. 
Some anomalies were met with; and it seems not improbable that the 
vibrations observed were in some cases an octave below those of the vibrating 
source J. 

When it is remembered that Thomson’s theory is one of infinitely small 
vibrations, it will be seen that for my purpose it was necessary above all 
things that the amplitude of vibration should be very moderate. The sub- 
octave vibrations of Faraday are especially to be avoided Jis almost necessarily 
of large amplitude. At the same time the limitation is not without its 
inconvenience. One of the great difficulties of the experiment is to see the 
waves properly, and this is much increased when the vibrations are extremely 
small. 

In considering the problem thus presented, it occurred to me that it was 
essentially the same as that so successfully solved by Foucault in relation to 
the figuring of optical surfiices. The undisturbed surface of liquid is an 
accurate plane. The waves upon it may be regarded as deviations from 
optical truth, and may be made evident in the same way as any other 
deviations from truth in a reflecting surface. (3 aided by this idea, I was 
able to work with waves of which nothing whatever was to be seen by 
ordinary observation of the surface over which they were travelling. 

In the application of Foucault’s method it is necessary that light from a 
radiant point, after reflexion from the surface under test, should be brought 
to a focus, in the immediate neighbourhood of which is placed the eye of the 

* On the OrispatioDB of Fluid resting upon a Vibrating Support,’* Phil, Mag, July 1888. 
[Vol. u. p. 212.] 

t Wied, Aim, xxxvm. p. 118 (1889). 

X Faraday, Phil, Trans, 1831. See also Rayleigh, Phil, Mag, April and July 1888. [Vol. u, 

pp. 188, 212.] 
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observer. Any small irregularities in the surface then render themselves 
conspicuous to the eye focused upon it. In the present case the reflector is 
plane, and the formation of a real image of the radiant requires the aid of 
a lens. In my experiments this was usually a large single lens of 6 inches 
diameter and 34 inches focus. On one occasion an achromatic telescope-lens 
was substituted, but the aperture was too small to include the number of 
waves necessary for accuracy. Although the want of achromatism was 
prejudicial to the appearance of the image, it is not certain that the accuracy 
of the determinations was impaired, at least after experience in observation 
had been acquired. The lens was fixed horizontally near the floor, a few 
inches above the surface of the water under examination. The radiant point, 
a very small gas-flame, was situated in the principal focal plane, but a little 
on one side of the axis of symmetry, so that the image formed after reflexion 
from the water and a double passage through the lens might be a little 
separated from the source. For greater convenience reflecting strips of 
looking-glass were introduced at angles of 45*^, or thereabouts, so that the 
initial and final directions of the rays were horizontal. 

The smallness of the disturbance is not the only obstacle to its visibility. 
Even with Foucault’s arrangement for viewing minute departures from 
planeness, nothing could usually be seen of the waves here employed without 
a further device necessary on account of the rapidity with which all phases 
are presented in succession. A clear view of the waves must be an inter- 
mittent one, isoperiodic with the vibrations themselves, and may be obtained 
in the manner first described by Plateau. In the present case it was found 
simplest to render the light itself intermittent. Close in front of the small 
gas-flame was placed a vibrating blade of tin-plate rigidly attached to the 
extremity of the prong of a large tuning-fork, and so situated that once 
during each vibration the light was intercepted by the interposition of the 
blade. The vibrations of the fork were maintained electromagnetically in the 
usual manner, and the intermittent current furnished by the interrupter fork 
was utilized, as in Helmholtz’s vowel-sound experiments, to excite a second, 
in unison with itself. The second fork generated waves in the dish of water 
by means of a dipper attached to its lower prong. 

When the action is regular, the vibrations of the two forks are strictly 
isochronous, even though the natural periods may differ somewhat*. The 
view presented to the observer is then perfectly steady, and corresponds to 
one particular phase of the vibration, or rather, since the illumination is not 

* A dirty oondition of the merouiy sometimes leads to the failure of several successive 
contacts. During the interval the vibrations of the second fork, being unconstrained, take place 
in flieir natural period. In this way a phase-discrepancy may set in, to be subsequently corrected 
when the regular contacts are re-established. Such a state of things is to be avoided as 
distracting to the eye, and unfavourable to accurate observation. 


B. 111. 
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instantaneous, to an average of phases in the neighbourhood of a par- 
ticular one. 

Even in the case of a perfectly regular train of waves, the appearance will 
depend upon the precise position occupied by the eye. It is evident that the 
light most diverted from its course is that reflected from the shoulders of the 
waves — the points midway between the troughs and crests, for it is here that 
the slope of the surface is greatest. Thus if the eye be moved laterally 
outwards from the focal point, until all light has nearly disappeared, the 
residual illumination will mark out the instantaneous positions of one set of 
shoulders, all other parts of the complete wave remaining dark. This is one 
of the most favourable positions for observation. If the deviation from the 
focal point be in the opposite direction, the other set of shoulders will be 
seen bright. 

The aspect of the waves was not always equally pleasing. Sometimes the 
formation of stationaiy waves, due to reflexions, interfered with regularity. 
A readjustment of the walls of the vessel relatively to the dipper would then 
often effect an improvement. The essential thing is that there should be no 
ambiguity in the wave pattern over the measured part of the field. It would 
occasionally happen that in certain positions of the eye a change of phase 
would occur in the middle of the field, so that the bright bands in one part 
were the continuation of the dark bands of another part. Near the transition 


Fig. 1. 



the bands would appear confused, a sufficient indication that no measurement 
must be attempted. On the other hand, it is not necessaiy that the contrast 
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between the dark and bright parts should be very great. Indeed the 
measuring marks were better seen when no part of the field was very dark. 

Fig. 1 gives a general idea of the appearance of the field. On the right 
is seen a paper with a notched edge, the use of which was to facilitate the 
counting. The measuring arrangement was something like a beam compass. 
Stout brass wires, attached to a bar of iron, were shaped at their ends like 
bradawls, and the edges were placed parallel to the crests of the waves. In 
order to avoid residual parallax, the rod was so supj)orted that the edges were 
in close proximity to the water surface. 

In many of the experiments the distance between the edges was set 
beforehand, e.g. to 10 cm., and was not altered when the wave-lengths varied 
with the deposition of grease. The number of wave-lengths included was 
determined by counting, and estimation of tenths. Usually the discrepancy 
between Mr Gordon’s estimation and my own did not exceed a single tenth, 
and in a large proportion of cases there was no difference. Probably the 
mean of our readings would rarely be wrong by more than of a wave- 
length, when the pattern was well seen. In the experiments specially 
directed to the determination of the tension of a clean surface, it was found 
advisable to work with an unknown distance ; otherwise the recollection of 
previous results interfered with the independence of the estimates. 

It is probable that somewhat greater accuracy in single measurements 
might have been attained had the distance been adjustable by a smooth 
motion within reach of the observer. Each measuring edge might then have 
been set to the most favourable position, that is, to the centre of a bright 
band. The frequent removal of the apparatus for comparison with a scale 
would, however, be rather objectionable; and it was thought doubtful 
whether any final gain would accrue in the mean of several observations. 

Some trouble was experienced from the communication of vibration 
through unintended channels. In order to prevent the direct influence of 
the interrupter fork upon the liquid surface, it was found advantageous to 
isolate it from the floor by supporting it upon a shelf carried upon the walls 
across a comer of the laboratory. On one occasion it was noticed that the 
waves were visible without the aid of the arrangement for making the light 
intermittent. This was traced to a tremor of one of the mirrors, supported 
upon the same shelf as the interrupter fork. Such a method of rendering 
the waves visible is objectionable, since it destroys the definition of the 
measuring points. The tremor was eliminated by the introduction of rubber 
tubing under the stand of the interrupter. 

During the experiments on greasy surfaces one pair of forks only was 
employed. The frequency of the interrupter was about 42 per second, so 
that the intermittent current could be used to excite a fork of about 126. 
The beats between this and a standard Koenig fork of 128 were counted at 

26—2 
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intervals, and found to be sufficiently constant. The pitch of the standard 
has been verified by myself*, and at the temperature of the laboratory may 
be taken with sufiicient accuracy to be 128. If we take the number of beats 
per minute at 98, we have for the frequency of the interrupter 

/=i(l28-i)=4212- 

In the case of clean water another pair of forks of about 128 was employed as 
a check. The number of beats was 184 per minute, and 

184 

/- 128-::^ =124-9. 

The water was contained in a shallow 12" x 10" porcelain dish; and before 
commencing observations its surface was purified with the aid of an expansible 
hoop of thin sheet brass. The width of the hoop is greater than the depth of 
water, and it is deposited in the dish so as to include the dipper, but otherwise 
in as contracted a condition as possible. It is then opened out to its maximum 
area with the effect of attenuating many times the thickness of the greasy 
film, which no amount of preliminary cleaning seems able to obviate. It not 
unfrequently happened that the first attempt to get a clean surface was a 
partial failure, but a repetition of the operation was usually successful. It 
seems as if impurity attaches itself to the brass so obstinately that only 
contact with a clean water surface will remove it. 

In the earlier experiments the waves were generated by a dipper of 
circular section, a closed tube of glass, somewhat like a test-tube. The 
measurements were quite Siitisfactory, but I felt doubts as to a possible 
influence of curvature upon wave-length. In order to avoid any risk of this 
kind, and to render the waves straight from the commencement, a straight 
horizontal edge of glass plate, about 2^ inches long, was afterwards sub- 
stituted, and worked very satisfactorily. It is not necessary or desirable 
that the dipper should pass in and out of the water. In most cases the 
vibrations employed were veiy small, and the edge of the dipper was 
immersed throughout. 

The purity of the water surface could be judged by the result of the 
observation of the number of wave-lengths; the smallest number corre- 
sponding to the purest surface. But it soon became apparent that a more 
delicate test was to be found in the general appearance of the wave pattern. 
Upon a clean surface there is a strong tendency to irregularity, dependent no 
doubt upon reflexions, which become more important when the propagation 
is very free. In order to meet this, it was often found necessary to weaken 
the vibrations of the secondary fork, either by putting it more out of tune 
with the primary, or by shifting its magnet to a less favourable position, or, 

* Phil Tram. p. 816, 18S8. [Vdl. m p. 177.] 
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finally, by shunting the current across. A slight trace of grease would then 
render itself evident by a damping down of the waves before any change 
could be observed in the wave-length. After a little experience with the 
forks in a given state of adjustment, a momentary glance at the pattern was 
sufficient to enable one to recognize the condition of the surface. 

The interpretation of the observations depends upon the following formula, 
due to Thomson : — 


Let U = velocity of propagation, \ = wave-length, t = periodic time, 
p = density, 2’= superficial tension, A = depth of water; then (Bassetts 
Hydrodynamics, Vol. ii. p. 177) 


\27r p\ ) 



so that to find T we have 




2irr^ 


coth 


iirh g\^p 
X ’ 


In the present experiments the effect of the limitation of depth is 
negligible. We have A = 1*8 cm., and for the greatest value of X about 
*7 cm. Now 


coth 


27rA 


1 

1 


= 1 - 1 - 


approximately, when A is relatively large ; so that 

coth (27rA/\) = 1 + 2 = 1 , 

with abundant accuracy. Again, in the case of water we have p = 1 ; and 
thus 

47r* 


which is the formula by which the calculation of T is to be made. The 
second term will be found to be small in comparison with the first, so that 
approximately T varies as X*. A one-per-cent, error in the estimation of X 
will therefore involve one of three per cent, in the deduced value of T, In 
many of the experiments about 15 waves were included between the marks. 
An error of of a wave is thus 1 in 150, leading to a two-per-cent, error in 
T. We may expect the final mean value to be correct to less than one per 
cent., but we must not be surprised if individual results show discrepancies of 
two per cent. 

An example (August 2) will now be given in which the surface of clean 
water was -greased with oleic acid. The dish after rinsing was filled with 
water drawn from a tap in connexion with a cistern supplied mainly by rain 
water, and placed in position. On expansion of the brass hoop, the number of 
waves included between the measuring points was estimated to be 13*7, 13*8 
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by the two observei’S. A piece of paper was then greased with oleic acid, 
and with this a platinum wire, previously cleaned by ignition, was wiped. 
On introduction of part of the wire into the water contained within the hoop, 
the number of waves rose to 15*4, 15*3. Upon this surface camphor scrapings 
were found to be quite dead, so that the mark had been overshot. 

The dish was then refilled. Upon expansion the number of waves upon 
the clean surface was 13*7, 13*7. On contamination with a little oleic acid, 
14*8, 14*8. Camphor was now moderately active. More oleic was added. 
Readings were now 15*4, 15*4, and camphor was quite dead. 

The point to be fixed evidently lay between 14*8 and 15*4. A fresh 
surface was taken, and on addition of a little oleic the readings were 14*8, 
14*8. Camphor was then tried and found moderately active. Reading still 
14*8. A little more oleic added; readings 15*1, 15*1; camphor scrapings 
were now ‘‘nearly dead.'’ More oleic; 15*2, 15*2; camphor “very nearly 
dead.” More oleic; 15*4, 15*4; “not absolutely dead.” More oleic; 15*5, 
15*5 ; camphor “ absolutely dead.” The temperature of the water was 63® F. 

On a 2 )revious occasion (July 29) acconlant results had been obtained. 
Clean water 13*7, 13*7. Oleic added; 15*0, 15*0; camphor nearly dead. 
More oleic; 15*2, 15*25; camjjhor very nearly dead. Oleic; 15*55, 15*6; 
camphor dead. On both days the distance over which the waves were 
meiisured was 9*20 cm. 

It may be well to exhibit in full the calculation for the clean water: — 


log 9*2 = *9638 log^ =2*9917 

log 13*7 = 1 *1367 log X = 1*8271 

logX =1*8271 1*8271 

3 2*6459 


log V = 1*4813 log 47rf = 1*596 2 

log 42*12 = 1*6245 log 11*2 = 1*0497 

1-62 45 
2*7303 
log27r = *7981 
log 85*5 =1*9322 

Finally, r= 85*5 - 11*2 « 74*3. 

If we take as the reading when the camphor is nearly dead 16*2, we find 
in like manner 

r* 62*7 -9*1 = 63*6. 

After this example a summary of results may suffice. The interest 
att^hing to the determination of the tension of a clean stirface led me to 
strive after a higher degree of accuracy than perhaps would otherwise have 
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been necessary. The following table contains the results obtained with both 
forks : — 


Date 

Distance 

Frequency 

Tension 

Water 

Temp.F. 

Remarks 

1890 





o 


June 23 

9*05 

40-9 

72-3 

Tap 



25 

4-12 

40-9 

74-5 

>» 

73 

Telescope lens 

26 

11-70 

40-9 

73-7 

»» 

66 


30 

11-27 

42-12 

74-0 

»> 

61 


July 1 

9-96 

42-12 

73-2 

»> 

61 


2 

4 

9-96 

9-96 

42-12 

42-12 

74-7 

74-7 

Distilled 

62 

64 

Strip dipper 
introduced 

8 

9-96 

4212 

74*7 

»♦ 

60 


25 

10-00 

42-12 

74-2 

Tap 

65 


25 

9-20 

42-12 

75-2 


65 


28 

9-20 

42-12 

74-3 

5» 

68 


28 

9-20 

42-12 

74-3 

Distilled 

68 


29 

9-20 

42-12 

74-3 




Aug. 2 

9-20 

42-12 

74-3 

Tap 

63 


July 23 

10-00 

124-9 

74-1 

Tap 

65 


23 

9-49 

124-9 

73-2 

99 

66 


23 

8-13 

124-9 

73-5 

Distilled 

66 



The mean result with the graver fork is r==74*2; and with the quicker 
one r=73'6. The discrepancy of nearly one per cent, marks the limit of 
accuracy. It should be remarked that some of the consecutive results where 
no variation occurred in the distance between the points cannot be regarded 
as quite independent. 

On several occasions distilled water proved a less satisfactory subject than 
tap water. The surface seemed more unwilling to become and remain clean. 
Sometimes after expansion a notable increase of readings would occur in the 
course of a few minutes without assignable cause. 

I was very anxious to satisfy myself that in the surfaces experimented 
upon by the wave method a high degree of purity was really attained. In 
the experiments of July 28 a Plateau needle vibrating upon a portable stand 
was introduced. After the examination by the method of waves, the dish 
was brought out into a good light, and the quality of the surface tested by 
observation of the motion of motes when the needle lying upon it was caused 
to vibrate by an external magnet*. In making the necessary arrangements 

♦ **On ths Sut^ficial Viscosity of Water,** Proc. Eoy- Soc, June 1890, Vol. XLvni. p. 139. 
[VoL w. p. 374.] 
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there was some risk of introducing contamination, so that the discovery of an 
unclean surface would prove nothing definite. If, however, the behaviour of 
the surface under the needle test was good, it could be inferred with 
confidence that the measured waves were not affected by impurity. On two 
occasions the test succeeded fairly well. 

The observations with the 128 fork were rather difficult, the waves being 
about twice as close as in the other case. In the calculation of results it 
appears, as was to be expected, that the importance of the second term, due 
to gravity, is diminished. Thus for July 22, 

765 -2*4 = 741. 

The general result that at temperatures such as OS'" (18° C.) the tension of 
clean water surfiices is about 74*0 C.G.S. absolute units of force per centimetre 
seems entitled to considerable confidence. It agrees with some former obser- 
vations*'^ of my own upon the transverse vibrations of jets, as has been 
remarked by Mr Worthington f. Some interesting experiments upon the 
vibrations of falling drops by LenardJ point also in the same direction. On 
the other hand it deviates largely from the higher value, about 81, which 
Prof. Quincke thinks the most probable. The deviation from 81 is certainly 
not due to contamination. It has been explained that great care was taken 
in this respect during the present ex|>eriment8 ; and in the jet method the 
surfaces are probably the purest attainable. The method favoured by 
Quincke depends upon the rnejisurement of large flat bubbles confined under 
the horizontal surface of a solid body. In default of experience I must leave 
it to others to judge whether a systematic error due to optical or other causes 
could enter here. Mr Worthington contends that some of Quincke's 
deductions from his measurements require correction for curvature perpen- 
dicular to the meridional plane. To this and other criticisms Prof. Quincke 
has replied §. 

Experimenters upon capillaiy tubes have generally been led to adopt the 
lower value, but here the interpretation involves an assumption that the 
angle of contact Q is zero. What these measurements give in the first 
instance is jTcos^; so that if 5 = 30°, or thereabouts, the higher value of T 
is the one really indicated. This is the view adopted by Quincke, who in an 
important series of observations|| has shown that the edge angle between 
water and glass has frequently a considerable value dependent upon the 
impurity of glass surfaces, even when carefully cleaned by ordinary methods. 
But I confess that the argument does not appear to me conclusive. The 
angles recorded are maximum angles. If after a drop has been deposited 

• Proc. Roy. <Soc. VoL xxix. p. 71, 1879. [Vol. i. p. 387.] 
t IPhih Mag. Vol. xx. p. 61, 1885. 

X Wied. Ann, Bd. xxx. (1887). 

I) Ibid, Vol. n, p. 146, 1877. 


§ Ibid, xxwn. p. 219 (1886). 
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some of the liquid is drawn off, the angle may be diminished almost to zero. 
Observations upon capillary heights correspond surely to the latter condition 
of things, for no experimenter measures the gradual rise of liquid in a dry 
tube. I am disposed to think that the assumption 0 — 0 is legitimate, arid 
thus that the lower value of T is really supported by experiments of 
this class. 

Leaving now the results for pure surfaces, let us pass on to those found 
for water contaminated with grease up to the point where the camphor 
scrapings were judged to be very nearly dead.” It must be remembered 
that the additions of oil were discontinuous, and that the point could not 
always be hit with precision. On any one day it is possible to set up a 
fairly precise standard of what one means by “very nearly dead”; but the 
standani is liable to vary in ones own mind, and is of course impossible to 
communicate to another. Too much importance therefore must not be 
ascribed to exact agreement or the failure of it. On one day experiments 
were made by varying the areas enclosed within the hoop. Thus, if the 
motions were a little too lively, they could be deadened to the required point 
by contraction of the area and consequent concentration of grease. This 
procedure was not so convenient as had been hoped, in consequence of the 
mechanical disturbance attending a motion of the hoop. In all cases an 
observation, for the most part recorded in the previous table, was made first 
upon a clean surface, so as to ensure that the contamination was all of the 
kind intended. The results are collected in the annexed table: — 


Date 

Water 

OU 

i 

Tension 

Remarks 

June 30 

Tap 

1 

Olive-oil 

637 


July 1 



5M 


2 

»» 

' 

62*1 


4 

Distilled 


53-0 


7 

n 

' 

630 

Not quite independent 

11 


99 

630 

99 99 99 

29 

Tap 

Oleic Acid 

636 


Aug. 2 


99 

63-6 


2 

» 

Olive-oil 

62*4 


2 

99 

99 

62'4 

Another sample 


The tension of the surface when the camphor movements are just stopping 
may thus be reckoned at 63*0 c.G,s., or about 72 per cent, of that of a clean 
surface. There is some reason to infer that the tension is the same whatever 
kind of grease be used. In the last experiment the sample of oil was one of 
which it was necessaiy to take decidedly more than usual (in the ratio of 
about 3 : 2) in order to stop the motions. This was proved by the balance in 
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the manner described in a former paper, I have other grounds for thinking 
it probable that the tension does not depend upon the kind of oil, and hope 
to investigate the matter further by a more appropriate method*. 

On several occasions the effect of large additions of oil was tried. The 
limit did not appear to be very definite ; for a second and even a third drop 
gave a sensible indication. The results were June 30, 38*8; July 1, 40*3; 
July 7, 41*0; July 8, 41*7 ; July 20, 38*9; mean 40*1. They relate to olive* 
oil ; and it is possible that the largeness of the quantity required to approach 
the limit depends upon the heterogeneous character of the substance. 

Two observations were made of the effect of additions of oleate of soda to 
distilled water. When the limit seemed nearly attained final readings were 
taken with the results: July 8, 25*3; July 11, 24*0; mean 25*0. It will be 
seen that the tension is lowered very much fuither by soap than by oil. 

The principal results of the present experiments may be thus summarized. 
The tension of a water surface, reckoned in C.G.S. metisui’e, is in the various 
cases : — 


Clcsan 

74*0 

100 

Greasy to the point whom tlie camphor motions nearly cease 

5.30 

72 

Saturated with olive-oil 

41-0 

54 

Saturate<l with oleate of soda 

250 

34 


In the last column the tensions are exhibited as fractions of that of a 
clean surface. 


Postscript, Sept 19. 

It appeared probable that the tension of otherwise pure water saturated 
with camphor would be the same as that of greasy water upon which 
camphor fragments were just dead; and before the above paper was written 
I had already attempted to examine this point. The experiment, however, 
did not succeed. The camphorated water had decidedly too much tension 
(wave-number 14*7 instead of 15*5), but on the other hand the liquid was 
clearly not saturated, inasmuch as fresh camphor scrapings were lively upon 
an expanded surface. I have recently returned to the subject with water 
which has stood in contact with excess of camphor for more than a month. 

Sept. 15. Fresh clean water. Expanded 13*7, 13*7. Motes still. Olive- 
oil added, 16*2, 16*2; camphor fragments moderately active. More oil, 16*3, 
15*3 ; camphor nearly dead More oil, 15*5, 15*5 ; camphor dead. Fragments 
of camphor and motes quite still. 


[ThiL Mag, xxxin. p. S66, 1S92.] 
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The saturated solution of camphor was now substituted. Surface ex- 
panded; 15*6, 15*5. Expanded, 15*5. This number could not be reduced by 
any number of expansions of the surface. 

It was observed that the surface was usually in motion, as evidenced by 
an irregular drift of motes and camphor fragments. The latter had no 
individual motion, all neighbouring particles moving together. The effect 
is probably due to local evaporation of camphor and accompanying increase of 
tension. Associated with this was a fluctuation backwards and forwards of 
the number of waves, such as was never observed with pure, or simply greasy, 
water. 

We are thus justified in the conclusion that saturated solution of camphor 
has the same tension as is found for greasy water when camphor fragments 
are just dead. When the saturated solution was diluted with about an equal 
volume of water, the wave-number was reduced to 14*7. In these experiments 
the distance between the points was 9*20 cm., and the frequency was 42*12, 
so that the observations are directly comparable with those in the example 
calculated at length. 

The comparison of tensions for clean and camphorated water may also be 
effected by the method of capillary heights. Some observations by Mr Gordon 
gave the following: — 


Clean water 

7-94, 

7-91, 

7-92 

Water changed 

7-92, 

7-90, 

7-90 

Saturated camphor 

5-03, 

5-68, 

5-65 

Clean water 

7 97, 

7'90, 

7-92 

Water changed 

7-94, 

7-96, 

7-93 

Saturated camphor 

5-62, 

5-63, 

5-66 


Thus, as a mean, capillary height for clean Avater is 7*93 cm., and for water 
saturated with camphor 5*64 cm. The ratio of these is *71. 

Observations by myself upon the same tube, but read in a somewhat 
different manner, gave 


Clean water 

, 8-04, 

803, 

8-04, 

8-05. 

Water changed 

, 8 02, 

8-02. 



Camphorated water... 

, 5-77, 

5-80, 

5-79, 

5-80, 


As means we may take 8*03 cm. and 5*80 cm., giving for the ratio *71, as 
before. 

The ratio of tensions thus found agrees remarkably well with that deduced 
from the observations upon ripples, viz. *72. It will be remembered that the 
latter might be expected to be somewhat higher, as corresponding with a 
condition of things where camphor fragments were nearly, but not quite, dead. 
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October 8. — I take this opportunity of recording that a film of grease, 
insufficient to check the motion of camphor fragments, exercises a marked 
influence upon the reflexion of light from the surface of water in the neigh- 
bourhood of the polarizing angle. In the case of a clean surface and at the 
Brewsterian angle, the reflexion of light polarized perpendicularly to the 
plane of incidence appears to vanish, in accordance with the formula of 
Fresnel. 

[1901. This subject is further treated in Phil. Mag, xxxiii. p. 1, 1892 ; 
Vol. III. of present collection. Art. 185 below.] 
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ON THE THEORY OF SURFACE FORCES. 


{Philosophical Magazine^ xxx. pp. 285 — 298, 456 — 475, 1890.] 

Since the time of Young the tendency of a liquid surface to contract has 
always been attributed to the mutual attraction of the parts of the liquid, 
acting through a very small range, — to the s«amc forces in fact as those by 
which the cohesion of liquids and solids is to be explained. It is sometimes 
asserted that Laplace was the first to look at the matter from this point of 
view, and that Young contented himself with calculations of the consequences 
of superficial tension. Such an opinion is entirely mistaken, although the 
authority of Laplace himself may be quoted in its favour^. In the in- 
troduction to his first paper t, which preceded the work of Laplace, Young 
writes : — “ It will perhaps be more agreeable to the experimental philosopher, 
although less consistent with the strict course of logical argument, to proceed 
in the first place to the comparison of this theory [of superficial tension] with 
the phenomena, and to inquire afterwards for its foundation in the ultimate 
properties of matter.” This he attempts to do in Section VI., which is 
headed Physical Foundation of the Law of Superficial Cohesion. The 
argument is certainly somewhat obscure; but as to the character of the 
‘‘physical foundation” there can be no doubt. “We may suppose the 
particles of liquids, and probably those of solids also, to possess that power 
of repulsion, which has been demonstrably shown by Newton to exist in 
aeriform fluids, and which varies in the inverse ratio of the distance of the 
particles from each other. In air and vapours this force appears to act 
uncontrolled; but in liquids it is overcome by a cohesive force, while the 
particles still retain a power of moving freely in all directions.... It is simplest 

* Mic* C4L Supplement au X* livre, 1805 ; — *‘Mais il n'a pas tent4, oommc Segner, de deliver 
068 liypothdaes, de la loi de Tattraotion des molecules, di^oroissanie arec une extreme rapidity ; oe 
qoi dtait indispensable pour les r^liser.” 

t •* On the Oohesion of Fluids,” Phil Trane. 1805, 
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to suppose the force of cohesion nearly or perfectly constant in its magnitude, 
throughout the minute distance to which it extends, and owing its apparent 
diversity to the contrary action of the repulsive force which varies with the 
distance/* 

Although nearly a century has elapsed, we arc still far from a satisfactoiy 
theory of these reactions. We know now that the pressure of gases cannot 
be explained by a repulsive force varying inversely as the distance, but that 
we must appeal to the impacts of colliding molecules*. There is every 
reason to suppose that the molecular movements play an important part in 
liejuids also; and if we leave them out of account, we can only excuse 
ourselves on the ground of the difficulty of the subject, and with full 
recognition that a theory so founded is probably only a first approximation 
to the truth. On the other hand, the progress of science has tended to 
confirm the views of Young and Laplace as to the existence of a powerful 
attraction operative at short distances. Even in the theory of gases it is 
necessary, as \an der Waals has shown, to appeal to such a force in order to 
explain their condensation under increasing pressure in excess of that 
indicated by Boyle’s law, and explicable by impacts. Again, it would appear 
that it is in order to overcome this attraction that so much heat is required 
in the evaporation of liquids. 

If we take a statical view of the matter, and ignore the molecular 
movementsf, we must introduce a repulsive force to compensate the 
attraction. Upon this point there has been a good deal of confusion, of 
which even Poisson cannot be acquitted. And yet the case seems simple 
enough. For consider the equilibrium of a spherical mass of mutually 
attracting matter, free from external force, and conceive it divided by an 
ideal plane into hemispheres. Since the hemispheres are at rest, their total 
action upon one another must be zero, that is, no force is transmitted across 
the interface. If there be attraction operative across the interface, it must 
be precisely compensated by repulsion. This view of the matter was from 
the first familiar to Young, and he afterwards gave calculations, which we 
shall presently notice, dependent upon the hypothesis that there is a constant 
attractive forc.e operative over a limited range and balanced by a I'epulsive 
force of suitable intensity operative over a different range. In Laplace’s 
theory, upon the other hand, no mention is made of repulsive forces, and it 
would appear at first as if the attractive forces were left to perform the 
impossible feat of balancing themselves. But in this theory there is in- 
troduced a pressure which is really the representative of the repulsive forces. 

* The argument is clearly set forth in Maxwell’s lecture « On the Dynamical Evidence of the 
Moleculur Constitution of Bodies” (Nature, Vol. xi. p. 867, 1876. [Maxwell’s ScUntiJU Papert, 
Vol. n. p, 418]). 

t Compare Worthington, ** On Surface Forces in Fluids,” Phil, Mag, xvixl p. 384 (1884). 
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|t may objected that if the attraction and repulsion must be supposed 
to balance one another across any ideal plane of separation, there can be 
no sense, or advantage, in admitting the existence of either. This would 
certainly be trug if the origin and law of action of the forces were similar, 
but such is not supposed to be the case. The inconclusivcness of the 
objection is readily illustrated. Consider the case of the earthy conceived 
to be at rest. The two halves into which it may be divided by an ideal 
plane do not upon the whole act upon one another; otherwise there could 
not be equilibrium. Nevertheless no one hesitates to say that the two halves 
attract one another under the law of gravitation. The force of the objection 
is sometimes directed against the pressure, denoted by K, which Laplace 
conceives to prevail in the interior of liquids and solids. How, it is asked, 
can there be a pressure, if the whole force vanishes ? The best answer to 
this question may be found in asking another — Is there a pressure in the 
interior of the earth ? 

It must no doubt be admitted that in availing ourselves of the conception 
of pressure we are stopping short of a complete explanation. The mechanism 
of the pressure is one of the things that we should like to understand. But 
Laplace’s theory, while ignoring the movements and even the existence of 
molecules, cannot profess to be complete ; and there seems to be no incon- 
sistency in the conception of a continuous, incompressible liquid, whose parts 
attract one another, but are prevented from undergoing condensation by 
forces of infinitely small range, into the nature of which we do not further 
inquire. All that we need to take into account is then covered by the 
ordinary idea of pressure. However imperfect a theory developed on these 
lines may be, and indeed must be, it presents to the mind a good picture of 
capillary phenomena, and, as it probably contains nothing not needed for 
the further development of the subject, labour spent upon it can hardly be 
thrown away. 

Upon this view the pressure duo to the attraction measures the cohesive 
force of the substance, that is the tension which must be applied in order to 
cause rupture. It is the quantity which Laplace denoted by A", and which 
is often called the molecular pressure. Inasmuch as Laplace’s theory is not 
a molecular theory at all, this name does not seem very appropriate. Intrinsic 
pressure is perhaps a better tenn, and will be employed here. The simplest 
method of estimating the intrinsic pressure is by the force required to break 
solids. As to liquids, it is often supposed that the smallest force is adequate 
to tear them asunder. If this were true, the theory of capillarity now under 
consideration would be upset from its foundations, but the fact is quite 
otherwise. Berthelot* found that water could sustain a tension of about 

* Ann. de Chimief xxx. p. 282 (1850). See also Worthington, BriL Assoc. Report^ 1888, 
p. 588. 
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50 atmospheres applied directly, and the well-known phenomenon of retarded 
ebullition points in the same direction. For if the cohesive forces which tend 
to close up a small cavity in the interior of a superheated liquid were less 
powerful than the steam-pressure, the cavity must expand, that is the liquid 
must boil. By supposing the cavity infinitely small, we see that ebullition 
must necessarily set in as soon as the steam* pressure exceeds that intrinsic 
to the liquid. The same method may be applied to form a conception of the 
intrinsic pressure of a liquid which is not superheated. The walls of a 
moderately small cavity certainly tend to collapse with a force metisured by 
the constant surface-tension of the liquid. The pressure in the cavity is 
at first proportional to the surface-tension and to the curvature of the walls. 
If this law held without limit, the consideration of an infinitely small cavity 
shows that the intrinsic pressure would be infinite in all liquids. Of course 
the law reiilly changes when the dimensions of the cavity are of the same 
order as the range of the attractive forces, and the pressure in the cavity 
approaches a limit, which is the intrinsic pressure of the liquid. In this way 
we are forced to admit the reality of the pressure by the consideration of 
experimental facts which cannot be disputed. 

The first estimate of the intrinsic pressure of water is doubtless that of 
Young. It is 23,000 atmospheres, and agrees extraordinarily well with 
modem numbers. I propose to return to this estimate, and to the remarkable 
argument which Young founded upon it. 

The first great advance upon the theory of Young and Laplace was the 
establishment by Gauss of the principle of surface-energy. He observed that 
the existence of attractive forces of the kind supposed by his predecessors 
leads of necessity to a term in the expression of the potential energy 
proportional to the surface of the liquid, so that a liquid surface tends 
always to contract, or, what means precisely the same thing, exercises a 
tension. The argument has been put into a more general fonn by Boltzmannf . 
It is clear that all molecules in the interior of the liquid are in the same 
condition. Within the superficial layer, considered to be of finite but very 
small thickness, the condition of all molecules is the same which lie at the 
same very small distance from the surface. If the liquid be deformed without 
change in the total area of the surface, the potential energy necessarily 
remains unaltered ; but if there be a change of area the variation of potential 
energy must be proportional to such change. 

A mass of liquid, left to the sole action of cohesive forces, assumes a 
spherical figure. We may usefully interpret this as a tendency of the surface 

* It there be any more volatile imparity diseolved gae) eballition must oocar much 
earlier. 

t Popg. Jnn* cxLi. p. 582 (1870). See also ICaxweU’s Tfmry of Heat, 1870; and article 
Capillarity,'’ JSne. Brit. [fiC^well’s SeienUfie Fapm, VoL n. p. 541.] 
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to contract ; but it is important not to lose sight of the idea that the spherical 
form is the result of the endeavour of the parts to get as near to one another 
as is possible*. A drop is spherical under capillary forces for the same 
reason that a large gravitating mass of (non-rotating) liquid is spherical. 

In the following sketch of Laplace's theoiy we will commence in the 
manner adopted by Maxwell f. If / be the distance between two particles 
m, m\ the cohesive attraction between them is denoted in Laplacre's notation 
by where 0(/) is a function of f which is insensible for all 

sensible values of f, but which becomes sensible and even enormously great, 
when f is exceedingly small. 

** If we next introduce a new function off and mite 

( 1 ) 

then mm'IT(/) will represent (1) the work done by the attractive force on 
the particle wi, while it is brought from an infinite distance from m' to the 
distance f from m * ; or (2) the attraction of a particle m on a narrow straight 
rod resolved in the direction of the length of the rod, one extremity of the 
rod being at a distance f from m, and the other at an infinite distance, the 
maas of unit of length of the rod being m\ The function !!(/) is also 
insensible for sensible values of /, but for insensible values of / it may become 
sensible and even very great." 

If we next write 

JJn(/)/(i/=t(5) (2) 

then 2irm<r^^{z) will represent (1) the work done by the attractive force 
while a particle m is brought from an infinite distance to a distance z from 
an infinitely thin stratum of the substance whose miiss per unit of area is a ; 
(2) the attraction of a pai*ticle m placed at a distance z from the plane surface 
of an infinite solid whose density is cr." 

The intrinsic pressure can now be found immediately by calculating the 
mutual attraction of the parts of a large mass which lie on opposite sides of 
an imaginary plane interface. If the density be o*, the attraction between 
the whole of one side and a layer upon the other, distant z from the plane 
and of thickness dz, is 2ir&^^{z)dz^ reckoned per unit of area. The expression 
for the intrinsic pressure is thus simply 

jfir«2Trcr*f •y^{z)dz (3) 

J 0 

* Bee Sir W. Thomson’s lecture on **Oapillary Attraction” (Proc. ImU 1886), reprinted 
in Lectvim and Addrestes* 

t Hnc* PHt., ” Capillarity.” [Maxwell’s ScUn^fic Papen, Vol. ii. p. 641.] 


B. HI. 


26 
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In Laplaces investigation tr is supposed to be unity. We may call the value 
which (3) then assumes so that 

iTo = 2ir f '%lr(s:)dz (4) 

Jo 

The expression for the superficial tension is most readily found with the 
aid of the idea of superficial energy, intrc>duced into the subject by Gauss. 
Since the tension is constant, the work that must be done to extend the 
surface by one unit of area measures the tension, and the work required for 
the generation of any surface is the product of the tension and the area. 
From this consideration we may derive Laplace's expression, as has been 
done by Dupr4* and Thomson f. For imagine a small cavity to be fonned 
in the interior of the mfiss and to be gradually expanded in such a shape that 
the walls consist almost entirely of two parallel planes. The distance 
between the planes is sup|X)sed to b(i very small compared with their 
ultimate diameters, but at the same time large enough to exceed the range 
of the attractive forces. The work required to produce this crevasse is twice 
the product of the tension and the area of one of the faces. If we now 
supp(m the crevasse produced by direct separation of its walls, the work 
necessary must be the same as before, the initial and final configurations 
being identical ; and we recognize that the tension may be measured by half 
the work that must be done per unit of arefi against the mutual attrfiction 
in order to separate the two portions which lie upon opposite sides of an ideal 
plane bo a distance from one another which is outside the range of the forces. 
It only remains to calculate this work. 

If cr,, 0-2 represent the densities of the two infinite solids, their mutual 
attraction at distance z is per unit of area 

27ro-icr2 j ^jr{z)d2!, (5) 

or 27rflri<r2^(^), if we write 

j^<^(e)dz^0(z) (6) 

The work required to produce the separation in question is thus 

2w<r,«r, f $(z)ds; (7) 

J 0 

and for the tension of a liquid of density <r we have 

T = TTff* f $(z) dz. (8) 

J e 

The form of this expression may be modified by integration by parts. For 

fd(z)dzss 0(zyz — jz^^^~dzs= d(z).z +Jz‘^^(z)dz. 

* TMorU MfeatHque de la Chakur (Psris, 1869), 

t “0*i6U«ry Attraction, ’’ Proe. Soy. Zmt., Jan. 1886. Popukr Leetum mi 

Addre»8e$y X889. 
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Since d(0) is finite, proportional to K, the integrated term vanishes at both 
limits, and we have simply 

f d(z)dz — f zyjr(z)dz, (9) 

Jo Jo 

and 

T = 7r(r® f z%lr(z) dz (10) 

Jo 

In Laplace's notation the second member of (9), multiplied by 27 r, is repre- 
sented by H, 

As Laplace has shown, the values for K and T may also be expressed in 
terms of the function <f>, with which we started. Integrating by parts, we get 
by means of (1) and (2), 

/i/r {z) dz = z:^ {z) -f- (^) -f i {z) dz, 

fzylr(z)dz = ^z^ylt(z) + ^z*Il (z) + ^fz*ff>(z) dz. 

In all cases to which it is necessary to have regard the integrated terms 
vanish at both limits, and we may write 

f ^{z)dz=^lf z^<f>(z)dz, f zy^{z)dz — ^f z^<f>{z)dz] ,,,(11) 

Jo Jo Jo Jo 

so that 

= ~ (z) dz, = ^ j^z*<f>(z)dz. (12) 

A few examples of these foiTnuloe will promote an intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the subject. One of the simplest suppositions open to us is that 

<#>(/) = (13) 

From this wo obtain 

n («) = /3~' e~^‘, yfr {z) = yS"’ (fiz + 1 ) e~^’‘ (14) 

= (15) 

The range of the attractive force is mathematically infinite, but practically of 
the order )3“‘, and we see that T is of higher order in this small quantity 
than K. That K is in all cases of the fourth order and T of the fifth order in 
the range of the forces is obvious from (12) without integration. 

An apparently simple example would be to suppose <f>(z) = z/". From (1), 
(2), (4) we get 


n(^) = - 


JTo = 


„ + l’ 

» + 4.» + 3.« + 1 0 




The intrinsic pressure will thus be infinite whatever n may be. If w H- 4 
be positive, the attraction of* infinitely distant pxrts contributes to the result ; 
while if n -f 4 be negative, the parts in immediate contiguity act with infinite 

26—2 
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power. For the transition case, discussed by Sutherland*, of n + 4 = 0, iTo is 
also infinite. It seems therefore that nothing satisfactory can be arrived at 
under this head. 

As a third example we will take the law proposed by Young, viz. 



fi"om 2 : = 0 to ^ = a, 

1 

( 17 ) 

<^(x) = 0 

from a to ^ = 00 ; 

] •••■ 

and corresponding therewith. 




Tl(z) = a — z 

from z=^0 to a, 


( 18 ) 

n(«)=o 

from ^ =5 a to r ~ 00 , 

1 

H 

1 

from z — 0 to z=^a, 


( 19 ) 

‘*jr(z) = 0 

from z = a to = 00 . 



EJquations (12) now give 





■ ■■ 

....(20, 21) 


The numerical results differ from those of Youngf, who finds that “ the cm- 
tractile force is one-third of the whole cohesive force of a stratum of particles^ 
equal in thichiess to the interval to which the primitive equable cohesion eojtends*' 
viz. T^^aK; whereas according to the above calculation T^^aK, The 
discrepancy seems to depend upon Young having treated the attractive force 
as operative in one direction only. 

In his Elementary Illustrations of the Celestial Mechanics of LaplaceJ, 
Young expresses views not in all respects consistent with those of his earlier 
papers. In order to balance the attractive force he introduces a repulsive 
force, following the same law as the attractive except as to the magnitude of 
the range. The attraction is supposed to be of constant intensity C over a 
range c, while the repulsion is of intensity JR, and is operative over a range r. 
The calculation above given is still applicable, and we find that 


Z ^ (<^(7 - T = (22) 


In these equations, however, we are to treat K as vanishing, the specification 
of the forces operative across a plane being supposed to be complete. Hence, 
as Yoimg finds, we must take 

c‘(7 = r‘iJ; (23) 

and accordingly 

(24) 


At this point I am not able to follow Young’s argument, for he asserts (p. 490) 
that “ the existence of such a cohedve tension proves that the mean sphere of 

* JPhil. Mag, xm. p. IIS (1887). t Ene. Srit.; CoEttUi Worii, Yol. t. p. 461. 

1 1831. OoOteUd Work$, V<d. i. p. 486. 
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action of the repulsive force is more extended than that of the cohesive : a 
conclusion which, though contrary to the tendency of some other modes of 
viewing the subject, shows the absolute insufficiency of all theories built upon 
the examination of one kind of corpuscular force alone.'* According to (24) 
we should infer, on the contrary, that if superficial tension is to be explained 
in this way, we must suppose that Or. 

My own impression is that we do not gain anything by this attempt to 
advance beyond the position of Laplace. So long as we are content to treat 
fluids tis incompressible, there is no objection to the conception of intrinsic 
pressure. The repulsive forces which constitute the machinery of this pressure 
arc probably intimately associated with actual compression, and cannot advan- 
tageously be treated without enlarging the foundations of the theory. Indeed 
it seems that the view of the subject represented by (23), (24), with c greater 
than r, cannot consistently be maintained. For consider the equilibrium of a 
layer of liquid at a free surface A of thickness AB equal to r. If the void 
spjujc beyond A were filled up with liquid, the attractions and repulsions 
across B would balance one another ; and since the action of the additional 
liquid upon the parts below B is wholly attractive, it is clear that in the 
iictual state of things there is a finite repulsive action across B, and a 
consequent failure of equilibrium. 

I now propose to exhibit another methexi of calculation, which not only 
leads more directly to the results of Lfiplace, bxit allows us to make a not 
unimportjint extension of the formulae to meet the case where the radius of a 
spherical cavity is neither very large nor very small in comparison with the 
range of the forces. 

The density of the fluid being taken as unity, let V be the potential of the 
attraction, so that 

V=jjju(/)dwdydz, (25) 

f denoting the distance of the element of the fluid dx dy dz from the point at 
which the potential is to be reckoned. The hydrostatic equation of pressure 
is then simply dp = dF; or, if A and B be any two points, 

Pb-Pa’^Vb-Va (26) 

Suppose, for example, that A is in the interior, and B upon a plane surface 
of the liquid. The potential at B is then exactly one half of that at ^4, or 
Vj = iVji; so that 

Pj-PB = iVA = 27r f' rn(/)/>d/sin6>d^ = 2^ fn (/)/»d/ 

J 0 ^ 0 Jo 

Now Pji —pa is the intrinsic pressure if,; and thus 


as before. 
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Again, let us suppose that the fluid is bounded by concentric spherical 
surfaces, the interior one of radius r being cither large or small, but the 
exterior one so large that its curvature may be neglected. We may suppose 
that there is no extenial pressure, and that the tendency of the cavity to 
collaj)se is balanced by contained gas. Our object is to estimate the necessary 
internal pressure. 


Fig. 1. 



In the figure BDCE represents the cavity, and the pressure recpiired is 
the same as that of the fluid at such a jx)int as B. [A is supposed to lie 
upon the external surface.] Since = V^i, Now is equal 

to that imil) of Vb which is due to the infinite mass lying below the plane 
BF. Accordingly the pressure required {})b) the potential at B due to the 
fluid which lies above the plane BF, Thus 

Pb^ III- {f)dxdydzy 

where the integrations are to be extended through the region above the 
plane BF which is external to the sphere BDCE, On the introduction of 
polar coordinates the intogml divides itself into two parts. In the first fnnn 
/s=0 to /=:2r the spherical shells {e,g. DH) are incomplete hemispheres, 
while in the second pjut from /s=2rto/=oo the whole hemisphere {e,g, 
IGF) is operative. The spherical area DH, divided by 

fin 

*=27rj saxdd6 — 2'ircm6sz’irflr. 

The area IGF 

Thus, dropping the suffix B, we get the unexpectedly simple expression 

^ “ F /* n (/)/• d/+ 2w /J n (/)/*rf/ (27) 

If 2r exceed the range of the force, the second integral vanishes and the first 
may be supposed to extend to infinity. Accordingly 


( 28 ) 
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in accordance with the value (12) already given for T^. We see then that, 
if the curvature be not too great, the pressure in the cavity can be calculated 
as if it were due to a constant tension tending to contract the surface. In 
the other extreme case where r tends to vanish, we have ultimately 

p^27rrn{f)pdf^K,. 

Jo 

In these extreme cases the results arc of course well known ; but we may 
apply (27) to calculate the pressure in the cavity when its diameter is of the 
order of the range. To illustrate this we may take a cases already suggested, 
in which (f) (/) = II (f) ~ Using these, we obtain on reduction, 

p = + 4 + (29) 

From (29) wo may fall back upon particular cases already considered. Thus, 
if r be very great, 

and if r be very small, in agreement with (15). 

In a recent memoir* Fuchs investigates a second approximation to the 
tension of curvenl surfaces, according to which the pressure in a cavity would 
consist of two terms ; the fii'st (as usual) directly as the curvature, the second 
subtractive, and proportional to the cube of the curvatui*e. This conclusion 
does not appear to harmonize with (27), (29), which moreover claim to be 
exact expressions. It may be I'ernarked that when the tension depends upon 
the curvature, it can no longer be identified with the work required to 
generate a unit surface. Indeed the conception of surface-tension appears to 
be appropriate only when the range is negligible in comparison with the 
mdius of curvature. 


The work required to generate a spherical cavity of radius r is of course 
readily found in any particular case. It is expressed by the integral 

f p,iTrr^,dr (30) 

Jo 

As a second example we may consider Youngs suppasition, viz. that the 
force is unity from 0 to a, and then altogether ceases. In this case by (18), 
n (/) absolutely vanishes, if /> a ; so that if the diameter of the cavity at all 
exceed a, the internal pressure is given rigorously by 




Wietu her. Bd. xcviu. Abth. ix. a, Mai 1889. 
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When, on the other hand, 2r < a, we have 

f Jo J2f 

= + 


.(32) 


coinciding with (31) when 2r = a. If r =s 0, we fall back upon Kq = va*l6. 

We will now calculate by (30) the work required to form a cavity of radius 
equal to We have 

The work that would be necessary to form the same cavity, supposing the 
pressure to follow the law (31) applicable when 2r>rr, is 


r *^2 7 m » , , 

Jo r 40 40 


The work required to generate a cavity for which 2r > a is therefore less than 
if the ultimate law prevailed throughout by the amount 


/ 1^ 

4 UO' 


™ 


We may apply the sjime formulae to compare the pi’essures at the centre 
and upon the surface of a spherical mass of fluid, surrounded by vacuum. If 
the radius be r, we have at the centre 

F = 47r/>n(/)d/, 

Jo 

and at the surface 

so that the excess of pressure at the centre is 

^ f>n (/) d/- 27r [ Vn (/) df+ J f Vn (/) d/. (34) 

/ 0 Jo "jo 

If r exceed the range of the forces^ (34) becomes 

2,r r/*n(/)d/+? /■>n(/)d/».K’ + ^, (35) 

JO f J 0 ' 

as was to be expected. As the curvature increases from zero, there is at first 
a rise of pressure. A maximum occurs when r has a particular value, of the 
order of the range. Afterwards a diminution sets in, and the pressure 
approaches zero, as r decreases without limit. 

If the surface of fluid, not acted on by extern^ force, be of variable 
curvature, it cannot remain in equilibrium. For example, at the pole of an 
oblate ellipsoid of revolution the potential will be greater than at the equator, 
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SO that in order to maintain equilibrium an external polar pressure would be 
needed. An extreme case is presented by a rectangular mass, in which the 
potential at an edge is only one half, and at a comer only one [quarter], of that 
general over a face. 

When the surface is other than spherical, we cannot obtain so simple a 
general expression as (34) to represent the excess of internal over superficial 
pressure ; but an approximate expression analogous to (35) is readily found. 

The potential at a point upon the surface of a convex mass differs from 
that proper to a plane surface by the potential of the meniscus included 
between the surface and its tangent plane. The equation of the surface 
refen-ed to the nonnal and principal tangents is approximately 

2z == af/Ri -h 

iii, i ?2 being the radii of curvature. The potential, at the origin, of the 
meniscus is thus 

v==jjn(/)z/dfd0, 

where = + and 


//^ cos- 6 sin® 0 





Accordingly 


TT / 1_ 

“2 UV 




_T r 


The excess of internal pressure above that at the superficial point in question 
is thus 

T T 

^ + i + ( 36 ) 

in agreement with (35). 

For a cylindrical surface of radius r, we have simply 

K+ Tjr (37) 

Returning to the Ciise of a plane surface, we know that upon it K = iT, 
and that in the interior V « 2K. At a point P 
(Fig. 2) just within the surface, the value of V 
cannot be expressed in temis of the principal quan- P 

titles K and P, but will depend further upon the 
precise form of the function 11. We can, however, 

express the value of / V dz, where z is measured in- 

wards along the normal, and the integration extends ^ ® 

over the whole of the superficial layer where V ' 

differs from 2K. 

It is not difficult to recognize that this integral Ic 

must be related to P. For if Q be a point upon the 

normal equidistant with P from the surface AB, the potential at Q due to 
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fluid below AB is the same as the potential at P due to imaginary fluid 
above AB, To each of these add the potential of the lower fluid at P. Then 
the sum of the potentials at P and Q due to the lower fluid is equal to the 
potential at P due to both fluids, that is to the constant 2K. The deficiency 
of i>otential at a point P near the plane surface of a fluid, as compared with 
the potential in the interior, is thus the same as the potential at an external 
point Q, equidistant from the surface. Now it is evident that J Vq dz inte- 
gnited upwards along the nonual represents the work per unit of area that 
would be required to separate a continuous fluid of unit density along the 
plane AB and to remove the parts beyond the sphere of influence, that is, 
acconiing to the principle of l)upr6, 2P. We conclude that the deficiency in 
JVpdZy integrated along the normal inwards, is also 2P; or that 

rVpdz = 2K,z-^2T, (38) 

Jo 

z being large enough to include the whole of the superficial stratum. The 
pressure p at any point P is given by p = Fp — AT, so that 

(\dz^K,z--2T, (39) 

Jo 

We may thus regard 2T ns measuring the total deficiency of pressure in the 
siipeiiicial stratum. 

The argument here employed is of 00111*80 perfectly sfitisfactory ; but it is 
also instructive to investigate the question directly, without the aid of the 
idea of superficial tension, or energy, and this is easily done. 

In polar cooixiinates the potential at any point P is expressed by 

Vp = 27rJjn(/)/‘ sin 0 dO df, 

the integnitions extending over the whole sjiace 
ACB (Fig. 3). If the distance i?P, that is z, 
exceed the range of the forces, eveiy sphere of 
radius /, under consideration, is complete, and 
Vp^2K. But in the integration with respect 
to z incomplete spheres have to be considered, 
such as that shown in the figure. The value of 
the potential, corresponding to a given infinitely 
small range of /, is then proportional to 

^ sin^d^ss 1 + cos 1 

If now we effect first the integration with respect to Zy we have as the 
element of the final integral, 

2,rn(/)/*d/| 1^(1 ( 1 * 1 , 

2wlli/)pdfiiz^ifh 



or 
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and thus, on the whole, 

r Vpdz^z. 47r fn (/)/• df- TT f “n (/)/»(// 

Jo Jo Jo 

= -sr . 2^ - 22\ fis before. 

An application of this result to a calculation of the pressure operative 
between the two halves of an isolated sphere will lead us to another inter- 
pretation of T. The pressure in the interior is iT + 2r/r, r being the radius ; 
and this nmy be regarded as prevailing over the whole of the diametral 
dividing plane, subject to a coiTCction for the circumferential parts which are 
near the surface of the fluid. If the radius r increase without limit, the 
correction will be the same i)er unit of length as that investigated for a plane 
surface. The whole pressure between the two infinite hemispheres is thus 

Trr^ (K -f 2Tjr) - 2T . 2‘7rr, or irr^K - T . 27r7* (40) 

This expression measures equally the attraction between the two hemi- 
spheres, which the pressure is evoked to balance. If the fluid on one side of 
the diametral plane extended to infinity, the attraction upon the other 
hemispheni, supposed to retain its mdius r, would 
be iri^K simply; so that the second term T ,2Trr 
may be considered to represent the deficiency of 
attnuition due to the absence of the fluid external 
to one hemisphere. Regarding the matter in two 
dimensions, we recognize T as the attnustion per 
unit of length perpendicular to the plane of the 
paper of the fluid occupying (say) the first quadrant 
XOY (Fig. 4) upon the fluid in the third quadrant 
X'0Y\ the attraction being resolved in one or other 
of the dirtetions OX, OY, In its actual direction, bisecting the angle XOY 
the attraction will be of course \f2 , T, 

We will now suppose that the sphere is divided by a plane AB (Fig. 6), 
which is not diametral, but such that the angle BA0^6\ 

AO^r, AB ^2p. In the interior of the mass, and gene- 
rally along the section AB, V^2K, On the surface of 
the sphere, and therefore along the circumference of AB, 

Fsss JT — 2r/r. When V was integrated along the normal, 
from a plane surface inwards, the deficiency was found to 
be 2r. In the present application the integration is along 
the oblique line AB, and the deficiency will be 2T8ec0, 

Hence when r and p increase without limit, we may 
take as the whole pressure over the area AB 

wp® (K + 2T/r) — 2vp . 2!rsec ^ « irp^K — 27rp (2T sec ^ — 3^ cos 6), 



Fig. 4. 



V 
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The deficiency of attraction perpendicular to AB is thus for each unit of 
perimeter 

2jr8ec Tcos 0, (41) 


and this we may think of as applicable in two dimensions (Fig. 6) to each 
unit of length. When ^ = 0, (41) reduces to T. 

The term T cos 0 in the expression for the total pressure appeal’s to 
have its origin in the curvature of the surface, only not 
disappearing when the curvature vanishes, in consequence 
of the simultaneous increase without limit of the area over 
which the pressure is reckoned. If we consider only a 
distance AB, which, though infinite in comparison with the 
range of the attraction, is infinitely small in comparison 
with the radius of curvature, T cos 0 will disappear from 
the expression for the pressure, though it must necessarily 
remain in the expression for the attraction. The pressure acting across 
a section AB proceeding inwards from a plane surface AE oi fluid is 
thus inadequate to balance the attraction of the two j.)art8. It must be 
aided by an external force perpendicular to AB of magnitude T cos ^ ; and 
since the imaginary section AB may be made at any angle, we see that the 
force must be T and must act along AE. 

An important class of capillary phenomena are concerned with the 
spreading of one liquid upon the surface of another, a subject investigated 
experimentally by Marangoni, Van der Mensbrugghe, Quincke, and others. 
The explanation is readily given in tenns of surface-tension; and it is 
sometimes supposed that these phenomena demonstrate in a special manner 
the reality of surface-tension, and even that they are incapable of explanation 
upon Laplace’s theoiy, which dealt in the first instance with the capillary 
pressures due to curvature of surfaces* 

In considering this subject, we have first to express the dependence of the 
tension at the interface of two bodies in terms of the forces exercised by the 
bodies upon themselves and ujion one another, and to effect this we cannot 
do better than follow the method of Dupre. If Jia denote the interfacial 
tension, the energy corresponding to unit of area of the interface is also 
r,a, as we see by considering the introduction (through a fine tube) of one 
body into the interior of the other. A comparison with another method of 
generating the interface, similar to that previously employed when but one 
body was in question, will now allow us to evaluate 

The work required to cleave asunder the parts of the first fluid which lie 
on the two sides of an ideal plane passing through the interior, is per unit 

* Van der Menebrngghe, ** Essai sor la Th6oiie de la Tension SnperScielle, 

BuUeHm de VAcad. de Belgique, 8"** sdde, t. U. No. 6, 1688, p* 12. Wortliiiigton, BhiL Mag, 
Oct 1884, p. 864. 
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of area 27,, and the free surface produced is two units in area. So for the 
second fluid the corresponding work is 272 * This having been effected, let 
us now suppose that each of the units of area of free surface of fluid ( 1 ) is 
allowed to approach normally a unit of area of ( 2 ) until contact is established. 
In this process work is gained which we may denote by 47 'i 2 v for each 
pair. On the whole, then, the work expended in producing two units of 
interface is 27, + 272 — 47', 2 , and this, as we have seen, may be equated to 

27.2. Hence 

7,2 ~ 7, •+• 72 — 27 (^^ 2 ) 

If the two bodies are similar, 7, == 7^ = 7 'i 2 ; and 7,2 = 0, as it should do. 

Laplace does not treat systematically the question of interfacial tension, 
but he gives incidentally in terms of his quantity H a relation analogous 
to (42). 

If 27 ', 2 > 7, + 72 , 7,2 would be negative, so that the interface would of 
itself tend to increase. In this case the fluids must mix. Conversely, if two 
fluids mix, it would seem that 7 ', 2 must exceed the mean of 7 , and ; 
otherwise work would have to be expended to effect a close alternate 
stratification of the two bodies, such as we may suppose to constitute a first 
step in the procfiss of mixture*. 

The value of 7Vi has already been calculated (7). We may write 

7',2 = TTor, o-y f 6 (z) dz — Jtto-, <72 f z*<j>(z)dz i (43) 

Jo Jo 

and in general the functions 0, or must be regarded Jis capable of assuming 
different fonns. Under these circumstances there is no limitation upon the 
values of the interfacial tensions for three fluids, which we may denote by 

7 . 2 , 733 , 7si. If the three fluids can remain in contact with one another, 
the sum of any two of the quantities must 
exceed the third, and by Neumann’s rule the 
directidns of the interfaces at the common 
edge must .be parallel to the sides of a 
triangle, taken proportional to 7 , 2 , 7 a 3 , T^i. If ^ 
the above-mentioned condition be not satis- 
fied, the triangle is imaginary, and the three 
fluids cannot rest in contact, the two weaker 
tensions, even if acting in full concert, being incapable of balancing the 
strongest. For instance, if 73 , > 7 , 2 - 1 - 7 a 3 , the second fluid spreads itself 
indefinitely upon the interface of the first and third fluids. 

The experimenters who have dealt with this question, Marangoni, Van 
der Mensbmgghe, Quincke, have all arrived at results inconsistent with the 
reality of Neumann’s triangle. Thus Marangoni saysf ; — ‘‘ Hie gemeinschaft- 
* loo, HU p* 879. Thomson, Popular Lectures, p. 68. 

t Popp. Am. cxun. p. 848, 1871 {1866). It was subsequently shown by Quincke that 
mercury is not really an exception. 


Fig. 7. 
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liche Oberflache zweier Fllissigkeiten hat eine geringere Oberflachenspannung 
als die Different der Oberfiachenspannimg der Fliissigkeiten selbst (mit 
Ausnahme des Quecksilbers).” Three pure bodies (of which one may be air) 
cannot accordingly remain in contact. If a drop of oil stands in lenticular 
form upon a surface of water, it is because the water-surface is already 
contaminated with a greasy film. 

On the theoretical side the question is open until we introduce some 
limitation upon the generality of the functions. By far the simplest 
supposition open to us is that the functions are the same in all cases, the 
attractions differing merely by coefficients analogous to densities in the 
theory of gravitation. This hyj^othesis was suggested by Laplace, and may 
conveniently be named after him. It was also tacitly adopted by Young, in 
connexion with the still more special hypothesis which Young probably had 
in view, namely that the force in each case was constant within a limited 
range, the same in all cases, and vanished outside that range. 

As an immediate consequence of this hypothesis we have from (3) 

T^T,a\ (44,45) 

where ifo, To arc the same for all bodies. 

But the most interesting results arc those which Young* deduced relative 
to the interfacial tensions of three bfwlies. By (12), (43), 

(46) 

so that by (42), (45), 

= ( 4 ?) 

According to (47), the interfacial tension between any two bodies is 
proportional to the square of the difference of their densities. The densities 
O’!, o-j being in descending order of magnitude, we may write 

~ (®’ 1 — Oa + <r2 ffj )® To = -f- Tjj + 2 ((T| Cj) ({Tj ~ tTa) J# J 

so that Ta necessarily exceeds the sum of the other two intcr&cial tensions. 
We are thus led to the important cjonclusion, so &r as I am aware hitherto 
unnoticed, that according to this hypothesis Neumann’s triangle is necessarily 
imaginary, that one of three fluids will always spread upon the interface of 
the other two. 

Another point of importance may be easily illustrated by this theory, 
viz, the dependency of capillarity upon abruptness of transition. "The 
reason why the capillary force should disappear when the transition between 
two Equids is sufficiently gradual will now be evident. Suppose that the 
tranintion ffiom 0 to o- is made in two equal stejMi, the thickness of the 
intermediate layer of density i<r being large compared to the range of the 
molecular forces, but small in comparison with the radius of curvatura. At 


Workt, Vol. 1. p. 463. 
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each step the difference of capillary pressure is only one quaiter of that due 
to the sudden transition from 0 to <r, and thus altogether half the effect is 
lost by the interposition of the layer. If there were three equal steps, the 
effect would be reduced to one third, and so on. When the number of steps 
is infinite, the capillary pressure disappears altogether 

According to Laplace's h 3 q)otheais the whole energy of any number of 
contiguous strata of liquids is least when they are arranged in order of density, 
so that this is the disposition favoured by the attractive forces. The problem 
is to make the sum of the interfacial tensions a minimum, each tension being 
proj>or(.ional to the square of the difference of densities of the two contiguous 
liquids in question. If the order of stratification differ from that of densities, 
we can show that each step of approximation to this order lowers the sum 
of tensions. To this end consider the effect of the abolition of a stratum 
contiguous to and Before the change we have 

(^n - -h {(Tn^i - CTw-faf , 

and afterwaixis The second minus the first, or the increase in 

the sum of tensions, is thus 

Hence, if <rn^i be intermediate in magnitude between an and the sum 
()f tensions is incroas(*d by the abolition of the stratum ; but, if be not 
intermediate, the sum is decreased. We see, then, that the removal of a 
stratum from between neighbours where it is out of oixler and its introduction 
between neighbours where it will be in order is doubly favourable to the 
reduction of the sum of tensions ; and since by a succession of such steps we 
may arrive fit the order of magnitude throughout, we conclude that this is 
the disposition of minimum tensions and energy. 

So far the results of Laplace's hypothesis are in marked accoitlance with 
experiment; but if we follow it out further, discordances begin to manifest 
themselves. According to (47) 

~ ^ 2^2 4 * VTes, 

a relation not verified by experiment. What is more, (47) shows that 
according to the hypothesis is necessarily positive; so that, if the 
preceding argument be correct, no such thing as mixture of two liquids 
could ever take place. 

But although this hypothesis is clearly too narrow for the facts, it may 
be conveniently employed in illustration of the general theory. In extension 


of (25) the potential at finy point may be written 

V-fffaIl(f)dxdydz, (49) 

and the hydrostatical equation of equilibrium is 

dp^adV. (60) 


* *♦ Laplace’s Theory of Capillarity,” PkiL October 1683, p. 316. (Vol. ii. p. 234.] 
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By means of the potential we may prove, independently of the idea of 
surface tension, that three fluids cannot rest in contact. Along the surface 
of contact of any two fluids the potential must be constant. Otherwise, 
there would be a tendency to circulation round a 
circuit of which the principal parts are close and * 

parallel to the surface, but on opposite sides. For in ^ 

the limit the variation of potential will be equal and 
opposite in the two parts of the circuit, and the 

resulting forces at corresponding points, being proportional also to the 
densities, will not balance. It is thus necessary to equilibrium that there 
be no force at any point; that is, that the potential be constant along the 
whole interface. 

It follows from this that if three fluids can rest in contact, the potential 
must have the same constant value on all the three intersecting interfaces. 
But this is clearly impossible, the potential on each being proportional to the 
sum of the densities of the two contiguous fluids, as we see by considering 
places sufficiently removed from the point of intersection. 

According to Laphice's hypothesis, then, three fluids cannot rest in 
contact ; but the case is altered if one of the bodies be solid. It is necessary, 
however, that the quality of solidity attach to the body of intermediate 
density. For suppose, for example (Fig. 9), that ^ 

the body of greatest density, o-j, is solid, and that 
fluids of densities ctj, o-., touch it and one another. 

It is now no longer necessary that the potential 

be constant along the interfaces { 1 , 2 ), ( 1 , 3 ); 

but only along the interface (3, 2 ). The potential at a distant point of this 
interface may be represented by 0*3 + 0 - 3 . But at the point of intersection the 
potential cannot be so low as this, being at least equal to otj + a-s, even if the 
angle formed by the two faces of (2) be evanescent. By this and similar 
reasoning it follows that the conditions of equilibrium cannot be satisfied, 
unless the solid be the body of intermediate density 0 - 3 . 

One case where equilibrium is possible admits of very simple treatment. 
It occurs when + and the conditions are satisfied by supposing 

(Fig. 10 ) that the fluid interface is plane and per- 
pendicular to the solid wall. At a distance from 0 
the potential is represented by <r, -I- erg ; and the same 
value obtains at a point P, near 0, where the sphere 
of influence cuts into ( 2 ). For the areas of spherical / \ 

surface lost by ( 1 ) and ( 8 ) are equal, and are replaced ( ^ ^ ] 

by equal areas of (2); so that if the above condition I ** j 

between the densities holds good, the potential is — ^ J — 

constant all the way up to 0. The sub-case, where 
was given by Clairaut. 
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If the intermediate density differ from the mean of the other two, the 
problem is less simple ; but the general tendency is easily recognized. If, for 
example, cr 2 > + it is evident that along a perpendicular interface 
the potential would increase as 0 is approached. To compensate this the 
interface must be inclined, so that, as 0 is approached, ctj loses its importance 
relatively to cr,. In this case therefore the angle between the two faces of 
( 1 ) must be acute. 


The general problem was treated by Young by 
means of superficial tensions, which must balance 
when resolved parallel to the surface of the solid, 
though not in the perpendicular direction. In this 
way Young found at once 

Yai cos ^ -f ^12 = ^23 ; .. 


Fig. 11. 



(51) 


or rather, in tenns of the more special hypothesis, 


(cTi - (Taf cos ^ - 0 * 2 )* = (o-a ~ (T,)®. 


From this we deduce 


cos 0 = 


2(^2 — a-i — a 's 

0^1 -0^3 


.(52) 

.(53) 


in agreement with what we found above for a si)ecial case. The equation 


may also be written 

O'! cos® 1 0 -f cTg sin® i ^ = <r. 2 ; (54) 

or if, as we may suppose without real loss of generality, = 0 , 

o-jcos® 0-.2, (55) 


a form given by Laplace. In discussing the equation (53) with 0*3 = 0 , 
Young ^ remarks: — "Supposing the attractive density of the solid to be 
very small, the cosine will approach to ~ 1 , and the angle of the liquid to 
two right angles; and on the other hand, when becomes equal to o-j, the 
cosine will be 1 , and the angle will he evanescent, the surface of the liquid 
coinciding in direction with that of the solid. If the density or^ be still 
further increased, the angle cannot undergo any further alteration, and the 
excess of force will only tend to spread the liquid more rapidly on the solid, 
so that a thin film would always be found upon its surface, unless it were 
removed by evaporation, or unless its formation were prevented by some 
unknown circumstance which seems to lessen the mtimate nature of the 
contact of liquids with solids.*' 


The calculation of the angle of contact upon these lines is thus exceed- 
ingly simple, but I must admit that I find some difficulty in forming a 
definite conception of superficial tension as applied to the interface of a solid 
and a fluid. It would seem that interfacial tension can only be employed in 


* Warke, Vol. 1 . p. 464. I have introduced an ineigniRoant change in the notation. 

R. HI. 27 
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such cases as the immediate representative of interfacial energy, as conceived 
by Gauss. This principle, applied to a hypothetical displacement in which 
the point of meeting travels along the wall, leads with rigour to the required 
result. 

In view of the difficulties which have been felt upon this subject, it seems 
desirable to show that the calculation of the angle of contact can be made 
without recourse to the principle of interfacial tension or energy. This 
indeed was effected by Laplace himself, but his process is very circuitous. 
Let 0PM be the surface of fluid (o*i) i*esting against a solid wall ON of 
density aj. Suppose also that o-j — O, and that there is no external pressure 
on OM. At a point M at a sufficient distance 
from 0 the curvature must be uniform (or the 
potential could not be constant), and we will 
suppose it to be zero. It would be a mistake, 
however, to think that the surface can be straight 
throughout up to 0. This we may recognize by 
consideration of the potential at a point P just near enough to 0 for the 
sphere of influence to cut the solid. As soon as this occurs, the potential 
would begin to vary by substitution of for o-j, and equilibrium would fail. 
The argument does not apply if 

We may attain the object in view by considering the equilibrium of the 
fluid MNO, or rather of the forces which tend to move it parallel to ON, 
Of pressures we have only to consider that which acts across MN, for on OM 
there is no pressure, and that on ON hi\s no component in the direction 
considered. Moreover, the solid cr^ below ON exercises no attraction parallel 
to ON. Equilibrium therefore demands that the pressure operative across 
MN shall balance the horizontal attraction exercised upon OMN by the 
fluid O'! which lies to the right of MN. The evaluation of the attraction in 
such cases has been already treated. It is represented by MN. subject 
to corrections for the ends at M and N. The correction for M is by (41) 
cTi® (2 sec ^ — cos tf), and for N it is On the whole the attraction in 

question is therefore 

[MN. Jfo — 2^0 sec ^ + To cos ^ - T^]. 

We have next to consider the pressure. In the interior of MN, we have 
but the whole pressure MN.a^K^ is subject to corrections for the 
ends. The correction for M we have seen to be 2<r,*2rosec In the 
neighbourhood of N the potential, and therefore the pressure, is influenced 
by the solid. If o-j were zero, the deficiency would be If ir, were 

equal to there would be no deficiency. Under the actual circumstances 
the deficiency is accordingly 

2<jri(cri-.<ra)ro; 


Fig. 12. 
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SO that the expression for the total pressure operative across MN is 

<Ti [MN. JTo — 2<rj To sec 0 — 2 ( 0*1 — cr^ jToj* 

If we now equate the expressions for the pressure and the resolved attraction, 
we find as before 

0-1 (1 — cos 5 =s 2 (cTj — 0-3). 


In connexion with edge-angles it may be well here to refer to a problem, 
which has been the occasion of much difference of opinion — that of the 
8upei’j)Osition of several liquids in a capillary tube. Laplace s investigation 
led him to the conclusion that the whole weight of liquid raised depends only 
upon the properties of the lowest liquid. Thereupon Young* remarks: — 
“ This effect may be experimentally illustrated by introducing a minute 
quantity of oil on the surface of the water contained in a capillary tube, 
the joint elevation, instead of being increased as it ought to be according 
to Mr Laplace, is very conspicuously diminished ; and it is obvious that since 
the capillary powers arc represented by the squares of the density of oil and 
of its difference from that of water, their sum must be less than the capillary 
power of water, which is proportional to the square of the sum of the separate 
quantities.’’ 

But the question is not to be dismissed so summarily. That Laplace’s 
conclusion is sound, upon the supposition that none of the liquids wets the 
walls of the tube, may be shown without difficulty by the method of energy. 
In a hypothetical displacement the work done against gravity will balance 
the work of the capillary forces. Now it is evident that the liquids, "other 
than the lowest, contribute nothing to the latter, since the relation of 
each liquid to its neighbours and to the walls of the tube is unaltered by 
the displacement. The only effect of the rise is that a length of the tube 
before in contact with air is replaced by an equal length in contact with the 
lowest liquid. The work of the capillary forces is the same as if the upper 
liquids did not exist, and therefore the total weight of the column supported 
is independent of these liquids. 

The case of Young’s experiment, in which oil stands upon water in a glass 
tube, is not covered by the foregoing reasoning. The oil must be supposed 
to wet the glass, that is to insinuate itself between the glass and air, so that 
the upper part of the tube is covered to a great height with a very thin layer 
of oil. The displacement here takes place under conditions very different 
from before. As the column rises, no new surface of glass is touched by oil, 
while below water replaces oil. The properties of the oil are thus brought 
into play, and Laplace’s theorem does not apply. 


Works, VoL i, p. 468. 
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That theory indicates the almost indefinite rise of a liquid like oil in 
contact with a vertical wall of glass is often overlooked, in spite of Young’s 
explicit statement quoted above. It may be of interest to look into the 
question more narrowly on the basis of Laplace’s hypothesis. 

If we include gravity in our calculations, the hydrostatic equation of 
equilibrium is 

p = const. + d-F— gpZy (56) 

where z is measured upwards, and F denotes as before the potential of the 
cohesive forces. Along the free surface of the liquid the pressure is constant, 
so that 

aV ^ gpZy (67) 

z being reckoned from a place where the liquid is deep and the surface 
plane. 

At a point upon the surface, whose distance from the wall exceeds the 


range of the forces, 

+ m 

or, if we take the problem in two dimensions, 

<rF = ir+r/7i, (59) 


where R is the radius of curvature, and JY, T denote the intrinsic pressure 
and tension proper to the liquid and proportional to Upon this equation 
is founded the usual calculation of the form of the surfcice. 

When the point under consideration is nearer to the wall than the range 
of tlrt forces, the above expression no longer applies. The variation of F on 
the surface of the thin layer which rises above the meniscus is due not to 
variations of curvature, for the curvature is here practically evanescent, but 
to the inclusion within the sphere of influence of the more dense matter 
constituting the wall. If the attraction be a simple function of the distance, 
such as those considered above in illustrative examples, the thickness of the 
layer diminishes constantly with increasing height. The limit is reached 
when the thickness vanishes, and the potential attains the value due simply 
to the solid wall. This potential is cr'TTo, the intrinsic pressure within the 
wall being so that if we compare the point above where the layer 

of fluid disappears with a point below upon the horizontal surface, we find 

gpz <r (o-' — a) (60) 

By this equation is given the total head of liquid in contact with the wall ; 
and, as was to be expected, it is enormous. 

The height of the meniscus itself in a very narrow tube wetted by the 
liquid is obtained from (67), (68). If JS be the radius of curvature at the 
centre of the meniscus, 


gpz^2TIRi 


(61) 
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and R may be identified with the radius of the tube, for under the circum- 
stances supposed the meniscus is very approximately hemispherical. 

The calculation of the height by the method of energy requires a little 
attention. The simplest displacement is an equal movement upwards of the 
whole body of liquid, including the layer above the meniscus. In this case 
the work of the cohesive forces depends upon the substitution of liquid for 
air in contact with the tube, and therefore not merely upon the interfacial 
tension between liquid and air, as (61) might lead us to suppose. The fact 
is that in this way of regarding the subject the work which compensates 
that of the cohesive forces is not simply the elevation against gravity of the 
column (z), but also an equal elevation of the very high, though very thin, 
layer situated above it. The complication thus arising may be avoided by 
taking the hypothetical displacement so that the thin layer does not accom- 
pany the column (z). In this case the work of the cohesive forces depends 
upon a reduction of surfiice between liquid and air simply, without reference 
to the properties of the walls, and (61) follows immediately. 

Laplace’s integral K was, as we have seen, introduced originally to 
express the intrinsic pressure, but according to the discovery of Dupre* it 
is susceptible of another and very important interpretation. Le travail de 
ddsagrdgation totale d’un kilogramme d’un corps quelconque ^gale le pnxluit 
de lattraction au contact par le volume, on, ce qui ^quivaut, le travail de 
d^sagr(5gation totale de I’unite de volume ^gale Tattraction au contact.” 
Attraction an contact here means what we have called intrinsic pressure. 
The following reasoning is substantially that of Dupre. 

We have seen (2) that represents the attraction of a particle 

m placed at distance z from the plane surface of an infinite solid whose 
density is <r. The work required to carry m from = 0 to ^ oo is therefore 

27rm(7 J yfr (z) dz « mcrK^, 

by (4) ; so that the work necessary to separate a superficial layer of thickness 
dz from the rest of the mass and to carry it beyond the range of the 
attraction is a^dzH^. The complete disaggregation of unit of volume into 
infinitesimal slices demands accordingly an amount of work represented by 
or K, The work required further to separate the infinitesimal slices 
into component filaments or particles and to remove them beyond the range 
of the mutual attraction is negligible in the limit, so that K is the total work 
of complete disaggregation. 

A second law formulated by Duprd is more diflScult to accept. “ Pour un 
mSme corps prenant des volumes varies, le travail de desagregation restant 

* Tkiorie Mieanique de la Chaleur^ 1869, p. 152. 

Van dar Waals gives the same result in bis celebrated essay of 1878. — German Translation, 
1881, p. 81. 
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h accomplir est proportionel k la densite ou en raison inverse du volume.” 
The argument is that the work remaining to be done upon a given mass at 
any stage of the expansion is proportional first to the square of the density, 
and secondly to the actual volume, on the whole therefore inversely as the 
volume. The criticism that I am inclined to make here is that Dupre’s 
theory attempts either too little or too much. If we keep strictly within the 
lines of Laplace s theory the question here discussed cannot arise, because the 
body is supposed to be incompressible. That bodies are in fact compressible 
may be so much the wome for Laplace’s theory, but 1 apprehend that the 
defect cannot be remedied without a more extensive modification than Duprd 
attempts. In particular, it would be necessary to take into account the work 
of compression. We cannot leave the attractive forces unbalanced; and the 
work of the repulsive forces can only be neglected upon the hypothesis that 
the compressibility itself is negligible. Indeed it seems to me, that a large 
part of Dupre’s work, important and suggestive as it is, is open to a funda- 
mental objection. He makes free use of the two laws of thermodynamics, and 
at the same time i*e8t8 upon a molecular theory which is too narrow to hold 
them. One is driven to ask what is the real nature of this heat, of which we 
hear so much. It seems hopeless to combine thernuxiynamics with a merely 
statical view of the constitution of matter. 

On these grounds I find it difficult to attach a meaning to such a theorem 
as that enunciated in the following terms* : — ^“La deiiv^e partielle du travail 
mtJcanique interne prise par rapport au volume egale I’attraction par metre 
carre qu’exercent Tune sur I’autre les deux parties du corps situ^es des 
deux o6tds d’une section plane,” viz. the intrinsic pressure. In the partial 
differentiation the volume is supposed to vary and the temperature is sup- 
posed to remain constant. The difficulty of the first part of the supjx)sition 
has been already touched upon; and how in a fundamental theoiy can we 
suppose temperature to be constant without knowing what it is? It is 
possible, however, that some of these theorems may be capable of an inter- 
pretation which shall roughly fit the facts, and it is worthy of consideration 
how far they may be regarded as applicable to matter in a state of extreme 
cold. 

With respect to the value of K, Young’s estimate of 23,000 atmospheres 
for water has already been referred to. It is not clear upon what basis he 
proceeded, but* a chance remark suggests that it may have been upon the 
assumption that cohesion was of the same order of magnitude in liquids and 
solids. Against this, however, it may be objected that the estimate is unduly 
high. Even steel is scarcely capable of withstanding a tension of 23,000 
atmospheres. 


JLoe. eU, p. 47. 
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So far as I am aware, the next estimates of K are those of Dupr^. One 
of them proceeds upon the assumption that for rough purposes K may be 
identified with the mechanical equivalent of the heat rendered latent in the 
evaporation of the liquid, that in fact evaporation may be regarded as a 
process of disaggregation in which the cohesive forces have to be overcome. 
This view appears to be substantially sound. If we take the latent heat of 
water as 600“, we find for the work required to disintegrate one gram 
of water 

600 X 4*2 X 10^ c.a.s. 

One atmosphere is about 10® c.g.s. ; so that 

K = 25,000 atmospheres. 

The estimates of his predecessors were apparently unknown to Van der Waals, 
who (in 1873) undertook his work mainly with the object of determining 
the quantity in question. He finds for water 11,000 atmospheres. The 
application of Clausius s equation of virial to gases and li(piids is obviously 
of great importance ; but, as it lies outside the scope of the present paper, 
I must content myself with referring the reader to the original memoir and 
to the account of it by Maxwell*. 

One of the most remarkable features of Young’s treatise is liis estimate 
of the range a of the attractive force on the basis of the relation T—^aK, 
Never once have I seen it alluded to; and it is, I believe, generally supposed 
that the first attempt of the kind is not more than twenty years old. 
Estimating K at 23,000 atmospheres, and T at 3 grains per inch, Young 
finds f that the extent of the cohesive force must be limited to about the 
250 millionth of an inch ” ; and he continues, “ nor is it very probable that 
any error in the suppositions adopted can possibly have so far invalidated this 
result as to have made it very many times greater or less than the truth.” 
It detracts nothing from the merit of this wonderful speculation that a 
more precise calculation does not verify the numerical coefficient in Youngs 
equation. The point is that the range of the cohesive force is necessarily 
of the order TjK, 

But this is not all. Young continues: — Within similar limits of uncer- 
tainty, we may obtain something like a conjectural estimate of the mutual 
distance of the particles of vapours, and even of the actual magnitude of the 
elementary atoms of liquids, as supposed to be nearly in contact with each 
other ; for if the distance at which the force of cohesion begins is constant at 
the same temperature, and if the particles of steam are condensed when they 
approach within this distance, it follows that at 60® of Fahrenheit the distance 
of the particles of pure aqueous vapour is about the 250 millionth of an inch ; 

* Nature, Vol. x. p. 477 (1874). See also Vol. xi. pp. 867, 874. [MaxwelPs Scientific Papers, 
Vol. XL pp. 407, 418.] 
t Wark$, Vol. i. p. 461. 
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and since the density of this vapour is about one sixty thousandth of that 
of water, the distance of the particles must be about forty times as great ; 
consequently the mutual distance of the particles of water must be about 
the ten thousand millionth of an inch. It is true that the result of this 
calculation will differ considerably according to the temperature of the sub- 
stances compared.... This discordance does not, however, wholly invalidate 
the general tenour of the conclusion... and on the whole it appears tolerably 
safe to conclude that, whatever errors may have affected the detennination, 
the diameter or distance of the particles of water is between the two 
thousand and the ten thousand millionth of an inch.'’ This passage, in spite 
of its great interest, has been so completely overlooked that I have ventured 
briefly to quote it, although the question of the size of atoms lies outside the 
scope of the present paper. 

Another matter of great importance to capillary theory I will only 
venture to touch upon. When oil spreads upon water, the layer formed is 
excessively thin, about two millionths of a millimetre. If the layer be at 
first thicker, it exhibits instability, becoming perforated with holes. These 
gradually enlarge, until at last, after a series of curious transformations, the 
superfluous oil is collected in small lenses. It would seem therefore that 
the energy is less when the water is covered by a very thin layer of oil, 
than when the layer is thicker. Phenomena of this kind present many 
complications, for which various causes may be suggested, such as solubility, 
volatility, and — perhaps more important still-— chemical heterogeneity. It is 
at present, I think, premature to draw definite physical conclusions; but 
we may at least consider what is implied in the preference for a thin as 
compared with a thicker film. 



The passage from the first stage to the second may be accomplished in 
the manner indicated in Figs. 13, 14, 15. We begin (Fig. 13) with a thin 
layer of oil on water and an independent thick layer of oil. In the second 
stage (Fig. 14) the thick layer is split in two, also thick in comparison with 
the range of the cohesive forces, and the two parts are separated. In the 
third stage one of the component layers is brought down until it coalesces 
with the thin layer on water. The last state differs from the fimt by the 
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substitution of a thick film of oil for a thin one in contact with the water, 
and we have to consider the work spent or gained in producing the change. 
If, as observation suggests, the last state has more energy than the first, it 
follows that more work is spent in splitting the thick layer of oil than is 
gained in the approach of a thick layer to the already oiled water. At some 
distances therefore, and those not the smallest, oil must be more attracted (or 
less repelled) by oil than by water. The reader will not fail to notice the 
connexion between this subject and the black of soap-films investigated by 
Profs. Reinold and RUcker [Phil. Trans. 172, p. 045, 1884]. 

[1901. Continuations of the present memoir under the same title will 
be found below, reprinted from Phil. Mag. xxxill. pp. 209, 468, 1892. 
Reference may be made also to Phil. Mag. xi,viii. p. 331, 1899.] 
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The gratitude with which we receive these fine volnines is not unmingled 
with complaint. During the eleven years which have elapsed since the 
master left us, the disciples have not been idle, but their A^ork has been 
deprived, to all appearance unnecessarily, of the assistance which would have 
been afforded by this collection of his works. However, it behoves us to look 
forward rather than backwai*d; and no one can doubt that for many years 
to come earnest students at home and abroad will derive inspiration from 
Maxwell’s writings, and will feel thankful to Mr Niven and the committee 
of friends and admirers for the convenient and handsome form in which they 
are here presented. 

Under the modest title of preface, the editor contributes a sketch of 
Maxwell’s life, which will be valued even by those who are acquainted with 
the larger work of Profs. Lewis Campbell and W, Garnett; and while 
abstaining from entering at length into a discussion of the relation which 
Maxwell’s work bears historically to that of his predecessors, or attempting 
to estimate the effect which it had upon the scientific thought of the present 
day. he points out under the various heads what were the leading advances 
made. 

In the body of the work the editor’s additions reduce themselves to a few 
useful footnotes, placed in square brackets. Doubtless there is some difficulty 
in knowing where to stop, but the number of these footnotes might, I think, 
have been increased. For example, the last term in the differential equation 
of a stream-function symmetrical about an axis is allowed to stand with a 
wrong sign (Vol. i. p. 691) and on the following page the fifth term in the 

* The Scientifie Papers of James CUrk-MaxwelL Two Yola* Edited by W. D. Niven. 
(London: Cambridge Univeraity Press, 1890.) 
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expression for the self-induction of a coil should be —^tt cosec 2d, and not 
— Jttcos 2d. 

To a large and enterprising group of physicists, Maxwell’s name at once 
suggests electricity, and some, familiar with the great treatise, may be 
tempted to suppose that this book can contain little that is new to them. 
It was l)e Morgan, I think, who remarked that a great work often over- 
shadows too much lesser writings of an author upon the same subject. In 
the present cjise it is true that much of the “Dynamical Theory of the 
Electro-magnetic Field ” was subsequently embodied in the separate treatise. 
Nevertheless, there were important exceptions. Among these maybe noticed 
the experimental method of determining the self-induction of a coil of wire in 
the Wheatstone’s balance. By adjustment of resistances, the steady cun-ent 
through the galvanometer in the bridge is reduced to zero ; but at the 
moment of making or breaking batterj^ contact, an instantaneous current 
passes. From the magnitude of the throw thus observed, in comparison 
with the effect of upsetting the resistance-balance to a known extent, the 
self-induction can be calculated. The letter to Sir W. Grove, entitled 
‘'Experiment in Magneto-electric Induction” (Vol. ii. p. 121), will also be 
read with interest by electricians. It gives the complete theory of what 
is sometimes called “ electric resonance.” 

There can be little doubt but that posterity will regiird as Maxwell’s 
highest achievement in this field his electro-magnetic theory of light, 
whereby optics becomes a department of electrics. The clearest statement 
of his views will be found in the note appended to the " Direct comparison 
of Electro-static with Electro-magnetic Force” (A^ol. li. p. 125). Several 
of the points which were then obscure have been cleared up by recent 
researches. 

Scarcely, if at all, less important than his electrical work was the part 
taken by Maxwell in the development of the Dynamical Theory of Gases. 
Even now the difficulties which meet us here are not entirely overcome ; but 
in the whole range of science there is no more beautiful or telling discovery 
than that gaiseous viscosity is the same at all densities. Maxwell anticipated 
from theoiy, and afterwards verified experimentally, that the retarding effect 
of the air upon a body vibrating in a confined space is the same at atmo- 
spheric pressure and in the best vacuum of an oixlinary air-pump. 

Besides the more formal writings, these volumes include several reviews, 
contributed to Nature^ as well as various lectures and addresses, all abound- 
ing in valuable suggestions, and enlivened by humorous touches. Among 
the most noticeable of these are the address to Section A of the British 
Association, the lectures on Colour-vision, on Molecules, and on Action at 
a Distance, and, one of his last efforts, the Rede Lecture on the Telephone. 
Many of the articles from the Encyclopcedia Britannica are also of great 
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importance, and become here for the first time readily accessible to foreigners. 
Under “ Constitution of Bodies,” ideas are put forward respecting the break- 
ing up of but feebly stable groups of molecules, which, in the hands of Prof 
Ewing, seem likely to find important application in the theory of magnetism. 

A characteristic of much of Maxwell’s writing is his dissatisfaction with 
purely analytical processes, and the endeavour to find physical interpretations 
for his formula*. Sometimes the use of physical ideas is pushed further than 
strict logic can approve* ; but those of us who are unable to follow a Sylvester 
in his analytical flights will be disposed to regard the error with leniency. 
The truth is that the limitation of human faculties often imposes ujmn us, 
as a condition of advance, temporary departure from the standard of strict 
method. The work of the discoverer may thus precede that of the systematizer ; 
and the division of labour will have its advantage here as well as in other 
fields. 

The reader of these volumes, not already familiarly acquainted with 
Maxwell’s work, will be astonished at its variety and importance. Would 
that another ten years’ teaching had been allowed us ! The premature death 
of our great physicist was a loss to science that can never be repaired. 

* “With all possible respect for Prof. Maxwell’s great ability, I must own that to deduce 
purely analytical properties of spherical harmonies, as he has done, from ‘ Green’s theorem ’ and 
the ' principle of potential energy,’ seems to me a proceeding at variance with sound method, 
and of the same kind and as reasonable as if one should set about to deduce the binomial 
theorem from the laws of virtual velocities or make the rule for the extraction of the square root 
flow as a consequence born Archimedes’ law of floating bodies." Sylvester, Phil. Mag. Vol. ii. 
p. 306. 1876. 
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[Philosophical Magazine, xxxi. pp. 87 — 99, 1891.] 

It has long been known that the resolving power of lenses, however 
perfect, is limited, and more particularly that the capability of separating 
close distant objects, e.g. double stars, is proportional to aperture. Th('. 
ground of the limitation lies in the finite magnitude of the wave-length of 
light (\), and the consequent diffusion of illumination round the geometrical 
image of even an infinitely small radiant point. It is easy to understand 
the rationale of this process without entering upon any calculations. At 
the focal point itself all the vibrations proceeding from various parts of the 
aperture arrive in the same phtise. The illumination is therefore here a 
maximum. But why is it less at neighbouring points in the focal plane 
which are all equally exposed to the vibrations from the aperture ? The 
answer can only be that at such points the vibrations are discrepant. This 
discrepance can only enter by degrees ; so that there must be a small region 
round the focus, at any point of which the phases are practically in agree- 
ment and the illumination sensibly equal to the maximum. 

These considerations serve also to fix at least the order of magnitude of 
the patch of light. The discrepancy of phase is the result of the different 
distances of the various parts of the aperture from the eccentric point in 
question ; and the greatest discrepancy is that between the waves which 
come from the nearest and furthest jiarts of the aperture. A simple calcu- 
lation shows that the greatest difference of distance is expressed by 2rj^7/, 
where 2r is the diameter of the aperture, f the focal length, and x the 
linear eccentiicit)^ of the point under consideration. The question under 
discussion is at what stage does this diflFerence of path introduce an important 
discrepancy of phase ? It is easy to i-ecognize that the illumination will not 
be greatly reduced until the extreme discrepancy of phase reaches half a 
wave-length. In this case 


%x =/X/2r, 
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which may be considered to give roughly the diameter of the patch of light. 
If there are two radiant points, the two representative patches will seriously 
overlap, unless the distance of their centres exceed 2«r. Supposing it to be 
equal to 2«r, which corresponds to an angular interval 2^7/, we see that the 
double radiant cannot be resolved in the image, unless the angular interval 
exceed X/2r. 

Experiment* shows that the value thus roughly estimated is very near 
the truth for a rectangular aperture of width 2r. If the aperture be of 
circular form, the resolving power is somewhat less, in the ratio of about 
11 : 1 . 

It is therefore not going too far to say that there is nothing better 
established in optics than the limit to resolving power as proportional to 
apertui'e. On the other hand, the focal length is a matter of indifference, 
if the object-glass be perfect. 

This is one side of the question before us. We now pass on to another, 
in which the focal length becomes of paramount importance. 

“The function of a lens in forming an image is to compensate by its 
variable thickness the differences in phase which would otherwise exist 
between secondary waves arriving at the foGil point from various parts of 
the aperture. If we suppose the diameter of the lens (2r) to be given, and 
its focal length (/) gradually to increase, these differences of phase at 
the image of an infinitely distant luminous point diminish without limit. 
When / attains a certain value, say /i, the extreme error of phase to be 
compensated falls to ^X. Now, as I have shown on a previous occasion f, 
an extreme error of phase amounting to ^ X, or less, produces no appreciable 
deterioration in the definition ; so that from this point onwards the lens 
is useless, as only improving an image already sensibly as perfect as the 
aperture admits of. Throughout the operation of increasing the focal length, 
the resolving power of the instrument, which depends only upon the aperture, 
remains unchanged; and we thus arrive at the rather startling conclusion 
that a telescope of any degree of resolving poAver might be constructed 
without an object-glass, if only there were no limit to the admissible focal 
length. This last proviso, however, as we shall see, takes away almost all 
practical importance from the proposition. 

“To get an idea of the magnitudes of the quantities involved, let us 
take the case of an aperture of | inch, about that of the pupil of the eye. 
The distance /i, which the actual focal length must exceed, is given by 

* u On the BeaolTing Power of Telescopes,” Phil. Mag. Angnst 1S80. [Vol. i. p. 488.] 

t PhiL Mag. Kovember 1879. [Vol. i. p. 41S.] 
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80 that {approximately) 

Thus, if \ = ^ ~ tV> /i “ 

*'The imago of the sun thrown on a screen at a distance exceeding 
66 feet, through a hole ^ inch in diameter, is therefore at least as well 
defined as that seen direct. In practice it would be better defined, as the 
direct image is far from perfect. If the image on the screen be regarded from 
a distance /, , it will appear of its natural angular magnitude. Seen from a 
distance less than /i, it will appear magnified. Inasmuch as the arrange- 
ment affords a view of the sun with full definition {corresponding to aperture) 
and with an increased apparent magnitude, the name of a telescope ciin hardly 
be denied to it. 

“ As the minimum focal length increases with the square of the aperture, 
a quite impracticable distance would be required to rival the resolving power 
of a modern telescope. Even for an aperture of four inches /, would be five 
miles*.” 

A more practical application of those principles is to be found in landscape 
photography, where a high degree of definition is often unnecessary, and 
where a feeble illumination can be compensated by length of exposure. In 
a recent communication to the British Associationf it was pointed out that a 
suitable apert/ure is given by the relation 

( 1 ) 

and a photograph was exhibited in illustration of the advantage to be derived 
from an increase of / The subject was a weather-cock, seen against the 
sky, and it was taken with an aperture of ^ inch [inch = 2'64 cm.] and at 
a distance of 9 feet. The amount of detail in the photograph is not markedly 
short of that observable by direct vision from the actual point of view. The 
question of brightness was also considered. As the focal length increases, 
the brightness (B) in the image of a properly proportioned pin-hole camera 
diminishes. For 

B oc r^lp oc ^ ^// (2) 

There will now be no difficulty in understanding why a certain aperture 
is more favourable than either a larger or a smaller one, when f and \ are 
given. If the aperture be very small, the definition is poor even if the aid 
of- a lens be invoked. If, on the other hand, the aperture be large, the 
lens becomes indispensable. The size of the aperture should accordingly be 
increased up to the point at which the lens is sensibly missed ; and this, as 
we have seen, will occur in the neighbourhood of the value determined by (1). 

* ** On Images formed without Befleotiou or Befraotion,** Phil, Mag, March 1861. [Vol. i. 
p. 61S.] 

t Brit, Assoc, Beportt 1889, p. 498. 
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A more precise calculation can be made only upon the basis of a detailed 
knowledge of the distribution of light in the image. 

The question of the best size of aperture for a pin-hole camera was first 
considered by Petzval*. His theory, though it can hardly be regarded as 
sound, brings out the failure of definition when the aperture is either too 
large or too small, and, as is very remarkable, gives (1) as the best relation 
between 7*, /, and X. The argument is as follows: — If the hole be veiy 
small, the diameter of the patch of light representative of a luminous point 
is given by 

D^fXlr, 

the measurement being made up to the first blackness in the diffraction- 
pattern. “This formula is only an approximate one, applicable when r is 
very small ; in the case of a larger aperture, its diameter must be added to 
the value above given, that is to say, 

2)== 2r + /X/r. 

From the last formula we can at once deduce the best value for r ; in other 
words, the size of the aperture which corresponds to the least possible value 
of D, and therefore to the Bhar|)est possible image. In fact, differentiating 
the last expression, and setting in the ordinary manner, d5/)/d?* == 0, we find 
at once 

which corresponds to 

i)-2V(2/xr 

The assumption that intermediate cases can be represented by mere addition 
of the terms appropriate in the extreme cases of very large and very small 
apertures appears to be inadmissible. 

The complete determination of the image of a radiant point as given by 
a small aperture is a problem in diffraction, solved only within the last years 
by Lomraelf. In view of the practical application to pin-hole photography, 
I have thought that it would be interesting to adapt Lommers results to 
the problem in hand, and to exhibit upon the same diagram curves showing 
the distribution of illumination in various cases. For the details of the 
investigation reference must be made to Lommers memoir, or to the account 
of it in the Encyclopcedia Britannica, Art. “ Wave Theory,’" p. 444. But it 
may be well to state the results somewhat fully. [These results, having been 
already given — equations (1) to (19), Vol. ill. pp. 135, 136 — are not now 
repeated.] 

* Wien, SiU, Ber, xxvi. p, 88 (1887); Phil. Mag. xyii. (1859), p. 1. 

t **l>ie BeugungserBcheiuungen einer kreisruuden Oeffnung nud einea kreisranden Sohirm- 
cbens," Aut den Ahhandlungen der k. bayer. Ahademie der Wiee. ii. 01. itv. Bd. ii. Abtb. 
(Mtinobeii, 1884.) 
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At the central point of the image where ^ = 0, F„ = 1, F, = 0, 

hy \y hy y 


and 

In general by (10), (11), 
if with Lommel we set 

I 

Also 


4 . /ir7'^ a -f- b\ 

(a + by^^^ [\ '2ab) 

(20) 

= 

U 

(21) 



(22) 



(23) 


In these formuLTi and therefore by (22), (23) M'^ and are known 

functions of y and z. The connexion with r and f is given by the relations 

27rr® a -f 6 27rrt 

In Loniiners memoir are given the values of M'^ for integral values of z 
from 0 to 12 when y has the values tt, 27r, Stt, &c. If we regard a, 6, \ 
as given, each of these Tables affords a knowledge of the distribution of 
illumination as a function of f for a certain radius of aperture by means of the 
two equations (24). In each case ^ is proportional to z] but in comparing 
one case with another we have to bear in mind that the ratio of f to -s: varies. 
As our object is to compare the distributions of illumination when the 
aperture varies, we must treat f, and not z, as the abscissa in our diagrams. 
Another question arises as to how the scale of the onlinate should be dealt 
with in the various cases. If we take (23) as it stands, we shall have curves 
corresponding to the same actual intensity of the radiant point. For some 
purposes this might be desirable ; but in the application to photography the 
deficiency of illumination when the aperture is much reduced would always 
be compensated by increased exposure. It will be more practical to vary 
the scale of ordinates from that prescribed in (23), so as to render the 
illumination corresponding to an extended source of light, such as the sky, 
the same in all cases. We shall effect this by removing from the right-hand 
member of (23) a factor proportional to the area of aperture, proportional 
that is to r®, or y. Thus for any value of y equal to sir, we shall require to 
plot as ordinate, not simply, but sM^ and as abscissa, not z simply, but 
z/*,/s. The following are at once deduced fi*om LommeVs tables III. — VI. 


K. III. 


28 
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y = 7r. 


z 

zl^l=zz 


0 

0 

*8106 Max. 

1 

1 

•6286 

2 

2 

■2772 

3 

3 

•0623 

4 

4 

•0269 

! ^ 

5 

•0306 

6 

6 

•0121 

7 

7 

•0018 

8 

8 

•0051 

9 ‘ 

9 

•0037 

10 ’ 

10 

•0004 

i 11 

11 

•0013 

12 

12 

•0016 

3-8317 


•0263 Min. 

4-7153 


■0320 Max. 

7-0156 


■0018 Min. 

8-3060 



■0055 Max. 

10-1735 


■0003 Min. 

11-5785 

I 

1 J 

■0019 Max. 




Z 

zU/'2 

23/2 

0 

■000 

•8106 Max. 

1 

•707 

•6316 

2 

1-414 

•3117 

3 

2^121 

•1560 

4 

2-829 

•1438 

5 

3-536 

■1077 

6 

4-243 

•0426 

7 

4-950 

•0200 

8 

.^■657 

•0227 

9 

6364 

•0125 

10 i 

7^071 

•0034 

11 1 

7-778 

•0063 

12 

1 8-485 

. 

•0046 

35977 

2-544 

■1440 Min. 

3-8317 

2-710 

■1442 Max. 

7-0156 

4-961 

■0198 Min. 

7-8879 

5-578 

■0229 Max. 

101735 

7103 

•0032 Min. 

11-4136 

8-070 

•0059 Max. 
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z 


3Ma 

0 

•000 

*2702 Max. 

1 

*577 

-2159 

2 

1-154 

-1631 

3 

1*732 

•2110 

4 

2-310 

•2449 

5 

2-887 

•1734 

() 

3-464 

•0916 

7 

4-041 

•0739 

8 

4-619 

•0651 

9 

5-195 

•0335 

10 

5-773 

•0156 

11 

6-350 

•0178 

12 

6-927 

•0122 

1-9969 

1-153 

•1631 Min. 

3-8317 

2-212 

•2467 Max. 

7-0156 

4-050 

•0737 Min. 

7-0878 

4-092 

•0739 Max. 

10-1735 

5-871 

•0154 Min. 

11-0361 

6-374 



•0178 Max. 


II 


z 

zl2 

43/® 

0 

-000 

•0000 Min. 

1 

-500 

•0056 

2 

1-000 

•0609 

3 

1-500 

•1594 

4 

2-000 

•1947 

5 

2-500 

•1515 

6 

3-000 

*1293 

7 

3-500 

•1399 

8 

4-000 

•1148 

9 

4-500 

•0658 

10 

5-000 

•0484 

11 

5-500 

•0458 

12 

6-000 

-0280 

3-8317 

1-9158 

•1961 Max. 

5-8978 

2-9489 

•1291 Min. 

7-0156 

3-5078 

•1399 Max. 

10-1735 

5-0867 

•0483 Min. 

10-3861 

5-1930 

•0483 Max. 


28—2 
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As it appeared desirable to trace the curve corresponding to a smaller value 
of y than any given by Lommel, I have calculated by means of (12), (13) the 
value of that is of 

TT 

corresponding to = 0, 1 , 2, 3, 4. 

The results arc as follows: 

y = i7r. 




Z I 

i 


4M2 

0 

•000 

•4748 

1 ! 

1*414 

•3679 

2 j 

2-828 

•1590 

3 1 

4-243 

•0272 

4 1 



5-6ri7 

•0041 


The various curves, or rather the halves of them, are plotted in the Figure, 
and exhibit to the eye the distribution of light in the images corresponding 
to the different apertures. It is at once evident that y — is too small, and 
that y = Stt is too great. The only question that can arise is between y == tt 
and y = 27r. The latter has decidedly the higher resolving power, but the 
advantage is to some extent paid for in the greater diffusion of light outside 
the image proper. In estimating this we must remember that the amount 
of light is represented, not by the areas of the various parts of the diagrams, 
but by the volumes of the solids formed by the revolution of the curves round 
the axis of I'K In virtue of the method of construction the total volume is 
the same in all cases. The best aperture will thus dej^end in some degree 
upon the subject to be represented ; but there is every retison to think that 
in general y = 27r will prove more advantageous than y — ir. It will be 
convenient to recall that 

, 2r® a + 6 

or, if we write a = oo , 6 = y, 

y/7r = 2?’®/\/ (25) 

The curve y — ir thus corresponds to (1); and we conclude that the aperture 
may properly be somewhat enlarged so as to make 

= (26) 

IiT the general case when a is finite, yjv represents four times the number 
of wave-lengths by which the extreme ray is retarded relatively to the 
central ray; for 

^(a® 4 - r®) 4 - + r®)-~a — 5 r®a + 6 . 

2 \-^- 
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According to (26) the aperture should be enlarged until the retardation 
amounts to ^X. 



In the image of a double star the curves of brightness proper to the two 
components are superposed. If the components are equal, resolution will 
be just beginning when the distance of the geometrical images asunder is 
the double of the value of f for which /* has about one-half its maximum 
value. By inspection of the curve for y = 27r we see that there will not be 
much appearance of resolution until a'/V 2 = 1'5. The corresponding angular 
interval between the two components is 

2f_l-6xV2 /fX\ 

f~ vv/j- 


( 27 ) 
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This may be regarded as defining the maximum separating power as a 
function of \ and /. 


Passing on from the theoretical discussion, I will now describe certain 
laboratory observations upon the defining power of various apertures. A 
succession of such, of gradually increasing magnitude, were perforated in 
a piece of thin sheet zinc, and were measured under the microscope. The 
diameters, in fractions of an inch, are as follows: — 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

•0210, -0240, -0262, *0290, 0326, ‘0366. 

The objects, whose images were examined, are (1) a grating cut out of sheet 
zinc, and (2) a pair of equal round holes a quarter of an inch apart. The 
period of the grating is also a quarter inch, and the transparent and opaque 
parts are equally wide. Behind the grating, or double hole, was placed a 
paraffin lamp and a large condensing lens. The distance a between the 
objects and the apertures under test was about 18 feet. 

The best image with a given aperture is obtained by bringing the eye 
immediately behind, without the use of a focusing lens. But the image 
formed at a sufficient distance beyond, and examined with a focusing glass of 
low power, is nearly as good. Thus at a sufficient distance (6) the largest 
aperture gives the best image, but at a give7i distance behind the case is 
otherwise. For example, when the image was formed at 8 inches distance, 
(2) and (3) were about equal as respects the double hole, while (1) was 
decidedly inferior, and that not apparently from want of light. In the case 
of the grating (3) had perhaps the advantage over (2), 

A photograph of the double hole was now taken under the same circum- 
stances with an exposure of 80 minutes. Aperture (2) was here decidedly 
better than (3), and (1) was almost as good as (2). The (negative) image 
formed by (5) exhibited a pair of white spots near the centre of a patch of 
black, corresponding to the state of things indicated in the curve y = 47r. 
The difference between the photograph and the result obtained by eye 
observation is readily explained by the smaller effective wave-length in the 
former case. 

The difference just spoken of is intensified when the light is white. In 
one experiment upon cloud-light a = 21 feet, 6 = 10 inches. In the resulting 
photograph, obtained upon an Ilford plate with an exposure of 30 minutes, 
the image from (2) was decidedly the best. 

We may utilize the last result to calculate the relation between aperture 
and focus most suitable for out of door photography. We have 

(2r)» = ( 0240)“ = 10-' x 5 99 inches = 10"* x 1-52 cm. 
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Thus, if a == 00 , as may usually be supposed in landscape-photography, the 
most favourable diameter of aperture is given by 

(2r)‘7 /= 10““® X 6*0 inches = 10“*^ x 1*5 cm., 

the first number being employed if r and f are measured in inches, and 
the latter when the mefxsures are in centimetres*. If /= 12 inches, 
2r == *027 inch. If /= 7 x 12 = 84 inches, 2r* — *071 inch. 

The experimental determination of the best value of y is more easily 
effected by eye observations. In order to render the wave-length more 
definite, an orange-red glass was employed. With a= 18 feet, 6 — 8 inches, 
the image formed by aperture (3) was judged to be decidedly the best, 
(2) was next, while (1) and (4) were decidedly behind. Thus we may take 
as the most favourable aperture 2r = *020 inch. 

The mean wave-length of the light employed was found with the aid 
of a grating by a comparison with a soda flame : — 

Mean \ = 239 : 220 ; 

so that 

90Q 

X = X 5*89 X 10““® = 0*23 x 10”® eentim. 

220 

Hence 

. 2r2 / I 1\ ( 020)^ 7 2*54 x 10® , ,,,, 

agreeing very well with what was expected from the curves. 

If we now assume that the best value of y is 1*8, we can calculate 
backwards from the photographic results to find the mean X there effective. 
We have 

10 -^ X 1-52 = (2r)- (“ + J) = ^ X I’S ; 

whence 

X = 4*2 X 10”® eentim., 


a little less than that belonging to Fraunhofer’s line G, 

To test the improvement of definition which according to (27) accom- 
panies an increase of /, I have used an aperture of *07 inch and a focal length 
of 7 feet. The aperture was perforated in sheet zinc, and was placed in the 
shutter of a room otherwise completely darkened. The subject was a group 
of cedars, and, being somewhat dark in the shadows, required an exposure 
of about an hour and a half, even in sunshine. The resulting 12 x 10-inch 
photographs fully bear out expectations. To appear in natural magnitude 


* The eReot of varying the diameter of aperture in photographic landscape work has been 
tested by Capt. Abney; but 1 am not in posseBaion of the data as to focal length necessary 
for a comparison with the above. 
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the pictures would of course need to be held 7 feet distance from the eye ; 
but even at 3 or 4 feet the apparent definition is sufficient. I have also 
taken panoramic pictures with an aperture of *027 inch and a focal distance 
of 12 inches; but in this case there is nothing that could not equally well 
be done with an ordinary portable camera. 

Terling Place, Witham, Essex, 

Dec. 2, 1890. 
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\Proc, Roy, Inst xiii. pp. 261 — 272, Feb. 1891 ; Nature, XLIV. 
pp. 249—254, 1891.] 


One of the subjects to which I propose to invite your attention this 
evening is the application of instantaneous photogi-aphy to the illustration 
of certain mechanical phenomena which pass so quickly as to elude ordinary 
means of observation. The expression “instantaneous photography'’ is not 
quite a defensible one, because no photogi’aphy can be really instantaneous — 
some time must always be occupied. One of the simplest and most commonly 
used methods of obtaining very short exposures is by the use of movable 
shutters, for which purpose many ingenious mechanical devices have been 
invented. About two years ago we had a lecture from Prof. Muybridge, in 
which he showed us the application of this method — and a remarkably 
interesting application it was — to the examination of the various positions 
assumed by a horse in his several gaits. Other means, however, may be 
employed to the same end, and one of them depends upon the production 
of an instantaneous light. It will obviously come to the same thing whether 
the light to which we expose the plates be instantaneous, or whether by 
a mechanical device we allow the plate to be submitted to a continuous light 
for only a very short time. A good deal of use has been made in this way of 
what is known as the magnesium flash light. A cloud of magnesium powder 
is ignited, and blazes up quickly with a bright light of very short duration. 
Now I want to compare that mode of illumination with another, in order to 
be able to judge of the relative degree of instantaneity, if I may use such 
an expression. We will illumine for a short time a revolving disc, composed 
of black and white sectors ; and the result will depend upon how quick the 
motion is as compared with the duration of the light. If the light could be 
truly instantaneous, it would of necessity show the disc apparently stationary. 
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I believe that the duration of this light is variously estimated at from 
one-tenth to one-fiftieth of a second; and as the arrangement that I have 
here is one of the slowest, we may assume that the time occupied will be 
about a tenth of a second. I will Say the words one, two, three, and at the 
word three Mr Gordon will project the powder into the flame of a spirit lamp, 
and the flash will be produced. Please give your attention to the disc, for 
the question is whether the present uniform grey will be displaced by a 
perception of the individual black and white sectors. [Experiment.] You 
see the flash was 7iot instantaneous enough to resolve the grey into its 
components. 

I wish now to contrast with that mode of illumination one obtained by 
means of an electric spark. We have here an aiTangement by which we can 
charge Leyden jars from a Wimshurst machine. When the charge is sufficient, 
a spark will pass inside a lantern, and the light proceeding from it will be 
condensed and thrown upon the same revolving disc as before. The test will 
be very much more severe ; but severe as it is, 1 think we shall find that the 
electric flash will boar it. The teeth on the outside of the disc are very 
numerous, and we will make them revolve as fast as we can, but we shall find 
that under the electric light they will appear to be absolutely stationary. 
[Experiment.] You will agree that the outlines of the black and white 
sectors are seen perfectly sharp. 

Now, by means of this arrangement we might investigate a limit to the 
duration of the spark, because with a little cart^ we could determine how fast 
the teeth are travelling — what space they pass through in a second of time. 
For this purpose it would not be safe to calculate from the multiplying gear 
on the assumption of no slip. A better way would be to direct a current 
of air upon the teeth themselves, and make them give rise to a musical note, 
as in the so-called siren. From the appearance of the disc under the spark 
we might safely say, I think, that the duration of the light is less than a 
tenth of the time (Xjcupied by a single tooth in passing. But the spark is 
in reality much more instantaneous than can be proved by the means at 
present at our command. In order to determine its duration, it would be 
necessaiy to have recourse to that powerful weapon — the revolving mirror; 
and I do not, therefore, propose to go further into the matter to-night. 

Experiments of this kind were made some twenty years ago by Prof. Rood, 
of New York, both on the duration of the discharge of a Leyden jar, and also 
on that of lightning. Prof. Rood found that the result depended somewhat 
upon the circumstances of the case; the discharge of a small jar being 
generally more instantaneous than that of a larger one. He proved that in 
certain cases the duration of the principal part of the light was as low as one 
twenty-five-millionth part of a second of time. That is a statement which 
probably conveys very little of its real meaning. A million seconds is about 
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twelve days and nights. Twenty-five million seconds is nearly a year. So 
that the time occupied by the spark in Prof. Rood’s experiment is about the 
same fraction of one second that one second is of a year. In many other 
cases the duration was somewhat greater ; but in all his experiments it was 
well under the one-millioTith part of a second. In certain cases you may 
have multiple sparks. I do not refer to the oscillating discharges of which 
Prof. Lodge gave us so interesting an account last year; Prof. Rood’s 
multiple discharge was not of that character. It consisted of several detached 
overflows of his Leyden jar when charged by the Rhumkorff coil. One 
number mentioned for the total duration was one six-thousandth part of a 
second; but the individual discharges had the degree of instantaneity of 
which I have spoken. 

It is not a difficult matter to adapt the electrical spark to instantaneous 
photography. We will put the lantern into its proper position, excite the 
electric sparks within it, causing them to be condensed by the condenser 
of the lantern on to the photographic lens. We will then put the object 
in front of the lantern-condenser, remove the cap from the lens, expose the 
plate to the spark when it comes, and thus obtain an instantaneous view 
of whatever may be going on. I propose to go through the operation of 
taking such a photograph presently. I will not attempt any of the more 
difficult things of which I shall speak, but will take a comparatively easy 
subject, — a stnjam of bubbles of gas passing up through a liquid. In order 
that you may see what this looks like when observed in the ordinary way, we 
have arranged it here for projection upon the screen. [Experiment.] The 
gas issues from the nozzle, and comes up in a stream, but so fast that you 
cannot fairly see the bubbles. If, however, we take an instantaneous picture, 
we shall find that the stream is decompos(?d into its constituent paits. We 
arrange the trough of liquid in front of the lantern which contains the 
spaik-making apparatus — [Experiment] — and wc will expose a plate, though 
I hardly expect a good result in a lecture. A photographer s lamp provides 
some yellow light to enable us to see when other light is excluded. There 
goes the spark ; the plate is exposed, and the thing is done. We will develop 
the plate, and see what it is good for ; and if it turns out fit to show, we will 
have it on the screen within the hour. 

In the meantime, we will project on the screen some slides taken in the 
same way and with the same subject. [Photograph shown.] That is an 
instantaneous photograph of a stream of bubbles. You see that the bubbles 
form at the nozzle from the very first moment, contrasting in that respect 
with the behaviour of jets of water, projected into air. [Fig. 1, Plate I.] 

The latter is our next subject. This is the reservoir from which the 
water is supplied* It issues from a nozzle of drawn-out glass, and at the 
moment of issue it consists of a cylindrical body of water. The cylindrical 
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fom is unstable, however, and the water rapidly breaks up into drops which 
succeed one another so rapidly that they can hardly be detected by ordinary 
vision. But by means of instantaneous photography the individual drops can 
be made evident. I will first project the jet itself on the screen, in order 
that you may appreciate the subject which we shall see presently represented 
by photography. [Experiment,] Along the first part of its length the jet 
of water is continuous. At a certain point it breaks into drops, but you 
cannot see them because of their rapidity. If we act on the jet with a 
vibrating body, such as a tuning-fork, the breaking into drops occui’s still 
earlier, the drops are more regular, and jissume a curious periodic appearance, 
investigated by Savart. I have some photographs of jets of that nature. 
Taken as described, they do not differ much in appearance from those 
obtained by Chichester Bell, and by Mr Boys. We get what we may regard 
as simply shadows of the jet obtained by instantaneous illumination ; so that 
these photographs show little more than the outlines of the subject. They 
show a little more, on account of the lons-like action of the cylinder and 
of the drops. Hero we have an instantaneous view of a jet similar to the one 
we were looking at just now. [Fig. 2, Plate I.] This is the continuous part ; 
it gradually ripples itself as it comes along; the ripples increase; then the 
contraction becomes a kind of ligament connecting consecutive drops; the 
ligament next gives way, and we have the individual drops completely 
formed. The small points of light arc the result of the lens-like action of the 
drops. [Other instantaneous views also shown.] 

The pictures can usually be improved by diffusing somewhat the light 
of the spark with which they are taken. In front of the ordinary condensing 
lens of the magic lantern we slide in a piece of ground glass, slightly oiled, 
and we then get better pictures showing more shading. [Photograph shown.] 
Here is one done in that way; you would hardlj^ believe it to be water 
resolved into drops under the action of a tremor. It looks more like mercuiy. 
You will notice the long ligament trying to break up into drops on its own 
account, but not succeeding. [Fig. 3, Plate I.] 

There is another, with the ligament extremely prolonged. In this case it 
sometimes gathers itself into two drops. [Fig. 4, Plate I.] 

[A number of photographs showing slight variations were exhibited.] 

The mechanical cause of this breaking into drops is, I need hardly 
remind you, the surface tension or capillary force of the liquid surface. The 
elongated cylinder is an unstable form, and tends to become alternately 
swollen and contracted. In speaking on this subject I have often been 
embarrassed for want of an appropriate word to describe the condition in 
question. But a few days ago, during a biological discussion, I found that 
there is a recognised, if not a very pleasant, word. The cylindrical jet may 
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be said to become varicose, and the varicosity goes on increasing with time, 
until eventually it leads to absolute disruption. 

There is another class of unstable jets presenting many points of analogy 
with the capillary ones, and yet in many respects quite distinct from them. 
I refer to the phenomena of sensitive flames. The flame, however, is not the 
essential part of the matter, but rather an indicator of what has happened. 
Any jet of fluid playing into a stationary environment is sensitive, and 
the most convenient form for our present purpose is a jet of coloured in 
uncoloured water. In this case we shall use a solution of permanganate 
of potash playing into an atmosphere of other water containing acid and 
sulphate of iron, which exercises a decolourising effect on the permanganate, 
and so retards the general clouding up of the whole mass by accumulation 
of colour. [Experiment.] Mr Gordon will release the clip, and we shall get 
a jet of permanganate playing into the liquid. If everything were perfectly 
steady, we might see a line of purple liquid extending to the bottom of the 
trough ; but in this theatre it is almost impossible to keep anything steady. 
The instability to which the jet is subject now manifests itself, and we get 
a breaking away into clouds something like smoke from chimneys. A heavy 
tuning-fork, vibrating at ten to the second, acts upon it with great advantage, 
and regularizes the disruption. A little more pressure will increase the 
instability, and the jet goes suddenly into confusion, although at first, near 
the nozzle, it is pretty regular. 

It may now be asked “ What is the jet doing ? ” That is just the question 
which the instantaneous method enables us to answer. For this purpose the 
permanganate which we have used to make the jet visible is not of much 
service. It is too transparent to the photographic rays, and so it was 
replaced by bichromate of potash. Here the opposite difficulty arises; for 
the bichromate is invisible by the yellow light in which the adjustments 
have to be made. I w^is eventually reduced to mixing the two materials 
together, the one serving to render the jet visible to the eye and the other to 
the photographic plate. Here is an instantaneous picture of such a jet as 
was before you a moment ago, only [now] under the action of a regular 
vibrator. It is sinuous, turning first in one direction and then in the other. 
The original cylinder, which is the natural form of the jet as it issues from 
the nozzle, curves itself gently as it passes along through the water. It 
thus becomes sinuous, and the amount of the sinuosity increases, until in 
some cases the consecutive folds come into collision with one another. 
[Several photographs of sinuous jets were shown, two of which are reproduced 
in Figs. 5, 6, Plate II.] 

The comparison of the two classes of jets is of great interest. There is 
an analogy as regards the instability, the vibrations caused by disturbance 
gradually increasing as the distance fh>m the nozzle increases ; but there is 
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a great difference as to the nature of the deviation from the equilibrium 
condition, and as to the kind of force best adapted to bring it about. The 
one gives way by becoming vaHcose; the other by becoming sinuous* The 
only forces capable of producing varicosity are symmetrical forces, which act 
alike all round. To produce sinuosity, we want exactly the reverse — a force 
which acts upon the jet transversely and unsyrnmetrically. 

I will now pass on to another subject for instantaneous photography, 
namely, the soap film. Everybody knows that if you blow a soap bubble it 
breaks — generally before you wish. The process of breaking is exceedingly 
rapid, and difficult to trace by the unaided eye. If we can get a soap film on 
this ring, we will project it upon the screen and then break it before our eyes, 
so as to enable you to form your own impressions as to the rapidity of the 
operation. For some time it has been my ambition to photograph a soap 
bubble in the act of breaking. 1 was prepared for difficulty, believing that 
the time occupied was less than the twentieth of a second. But it turns out 
to be a great deal less even than that. Accordingly this subject is far more 
difficult to deal with than are the jets of water or coloured liquids, which one 
can photograph at any moment that the spark happens to come. 

There is the film, seen by reflected light. One of the first difficulties we 
have to contend with is that it is not easy to break the film exactly when 
we wish. We will drop a shot through it. The shot has gone through, as 
you see, but it has not broken the film ! and when the film is a thick one, 
you may drop a shot through almost any number of times from a moderate 
height without producing any effect. You would suppose that the shot in 
going through would necessarily make a hole, and end the life of the film. 
The shot goes through, however, without making a hole. The opemtion can 
be traced, not very well with a shot, but with a ball of cork stuck on the end 
of a pin, and pushed through. A diy shot does not readily break the film ; 
and as it was necessaiy for our purpose to effect the rupture in a well defined 
manner, here was a difficulty which we had to overcome. We found, after 
a few trials, that we could get over it by wetting the shot with alcohol. 

We will try again with dry shot. Three shots have gone through and 
nothing has happened. Now we will tiy one wetted with alcohol, and I 
expect it will break the film at once. There! It has gone! 

The apparatus for executing the photography of a breaking soap film will 
of necessity be more complicated than before, because we have to time the 
spark exactly with the breaking of the film. The device I have used is to 
drop two balls simultaneously, so that one should determine the spark and 
the other rupture the film. The most obvious plan was to hang iron balls 
to two electro-raa^ets [connected in series], and cause them to dK)p by 
breaking the circuit, so that both were let go at the same moment. The 
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method was not quite a success, however, because there was apt to be a little 
hesitation in letting go the balls. So we adopted another plan. The balls 
were not held by electro-magnetism but by springs (Fig. 8) pressing laterally, 
and these were pulled off by electro-magnets. The proper moment for 
putting down the key and so liberating the balls, is indicated by the tap 
of the beam of an attracted disc electrometer as it strikes against the upper 
stop. One falling ball determines the spark, by filling up most of the 
interval between two fixed ones submitted to the necessary electric pressure. 
Another ball, or rather shot, wetted with alcohol, is let go at the same 
moment, and breaks the film on its passage through. By varying the 
distances dropped through, the occurrence of one event may be adjusted 
relatively to the other. The spark which passes to the falling ball is, 
however, not the one which illuminates the photographic plate. The latter 
occurs within the lantern, and forms part of a circuit in connexion with the 
outer coatings of the Leyden jars*, the whole arrangement being similar to 



Description of Fig. 8. 


A, B, Electrodes of Wimshurst machine. 

C, D, TerminalB of interior coatings of Ley- 
den jars. 

E, F, Balls on insulating supports between 
which the discharge is taken. 

G, Attracted disc of electrometer. 

H, Knife edge. 

I, Scale pan. 

J, Stops limiting movement of beam. 


K, Sparking balls in connexion with exte- 

rior coatings of jars. [These exterior 
coatings are to be joined by an im- 
perfect conductor, such as a table.] 

L, Lantern condenser. 

M, Soap film. 

N, Photographic camera. 

O, Daniell cell. P, Key. 

Q, Electromagnets. B, BaUs. 


In practice there were two sets of three jars each. 
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that adopted by Prof, Lodge in his experiments upon alternative paths of 
discharge. Fig. 8 will give a general idea of the disposition of the apparatus. 
[Several photographs of breaking films were shown upon the screen; one 
of these is reproduced in Fig. 7, Plate II.*] 

This work proved more difficult than I had expected; and the evidence 
of our photographs supplies the explanation, namely, that the rupture of the 
film is an extraordinarily rapid operation. It was found that the whole 
difference between being too early and too late was represented by a displace- 
ment of the falling ball through less than a diameter, viz. \ inch nearly. 
The drop was about a foot. The speed of the ball would thus be about 
100 inches per second ; and therefore the whole difference between being too 
soon and too late is represented by 3^^- second. Success is impossible, unless 
the spark can be got to occur within the limits of this short interval. 

Prof Dewar has directed my attention to the feet that Dupre, a good 
many years ago, calculated the speed of rupture of a film. We know that 
the energy of the film is in proportion to its area. When a film is partially 
broken, some of the area is gone, «and the corresponding potential eneigy is 
expended in generating the velocity of the thickened edge, which bounds the 
still unbroken portion. The speed, then, at which the edge will go depends 
upon the thickness of the film. Dupre took a rather extreme case, and 
calculated a velocity of 32 metres per second. Here, with a greater thick- 
ness, our velocity was, perhaps, 16 yards [say 15 m.j a second, agreeing fairly 
well with Dupre’s theory. 

I now pass on to another subject with which I have lately been engaged, 
namely, the connexion between aperture and the definition of optical images. 
It has long been known to astronomers and to those who study optics 
that the definition of an optical instrument is proportional to the aperture 
employed ; but I do not think that the theory is as widely appreciated as it 
should be. I do not know whether, in the presence of my colleague, I may 
venture to say that I fear the apectroscopists are among the worst sinners 
in this respect. They constantly speak of the dispersion of their instruments 
as if that by itself could give any idea of the power employed. You may 
have a spectroscope of any degree of dispersion, and yet of resolving power 
insufficient to separate even the D lines. What is the reason of this ? Why 
is it that we cannot get as high a definition as we please with a limited 
aperture? Some people say that the reason why large telescopes are 
necessary, is, because it is only by their means that we can get enough light. 
That may be in some cases a sufficient reason, but that it is inadequate in 
others will be apparent, if we consider the case of the sun. Here we do 

* The appearance of the breaking bubble, as seen under instantaneous illumination, was first 
described by Marangoni and Stephanelli, Nuovo Cimnto, 1878. 
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not want more light, but rather arc anxious to get rid of a light already 
excessive. The principal raison d*^tre of large telescopes, is, that without 
a large aperture definition is bad, however perfect the lenses may be. In 
accordance with the historical development of the science of optics, the 
student is told that the lens collects the rays from one point to a focus at 
another ; but when he has made further advance in the science he finds that 
this is not so. The truth is that we are in the habit of regarding this subject 
in a distorted manner. The difficulty is not to explain why optical images 
are imperfect, no matter how good the lens employed, but rather how it is 
that they manage to be as good as they are. In reality the optical image 
of even a mathematical point has a considerable extension; light coming 
from one point cannot lx*, concentrated into another point by any aiTange- 
ment. There must be diffusion, and the reason is not hard to see in a 
general way. Consider what happens at the mathematical focus, where, if 
anywhere, the light should all be concentrated. At that point all the rays 
coming from the original radiant point arrive in the same phase. The 
different paths of the rays arc all rendered optically equal, the greater actual 
distance that some of them have to travel being compensated for, in the case 
of those which come through the centre, by an optical retardation due to the 
substitution of glass for air; so that all the rays arrive at the same time*. 
If we take a point not quite at the mathematical focus but near it, it is 
obvious that thei’C must be a good deal of light there also. The only reason 
for any diminution at the second point lies in the discrepancies of phase 
which now occur ; and these can only enter by degrees. Once grant that the 
image of a mathematical point is a diffused patch of light, and it follows that 
there must be a limit to definition. The images of the components of a close 
double point will overlap; and if the distance betw^een the centres do not 
exceed the diameter of the representative patches of light, there can be no 
distinct resolution. Now their diameter varies inversely as the aperture ; 
and thus the resolving power is directly as the aperture. 

My object to-night is to show you by actual examples that this is so. 
I have prepared a series of photographs of a grating consisting of parallel 
copper wires, separated by intervals equal to their own diameter, and such 
that the distance from centre to centre is inch [inch = 2*54 cm.]. The 
grating was backed by a paraffin lamp and a large condensing lens ; and the 
photographs were taken in the usual way, except that the lens employed 
was a telescopic object glass, and was stopped by a screen perforated with 
a narrow adjustable slit, parallel to the wires f. In each case the ex 2 )osure 
was inversely as the aperture employed. The first [thrown upon the screen], 
is a picture done by an aperture of eight hundredths of an inch, and the 

* On this principle we may readily calculate the focal lengths of lenses without use of the law 
of sines. See Phil, Mag, Dec. 1S79. [Vol. i. p. 489.] 

t The distance between the grating and the telescope lens was ft. 3 in. 
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definition is tolerably good (Fig. 8). The next (Fig, 9), with six hundredths, 
is rather worse. In the third case (Fig. 10), I think that everyone can see 
that the definition is deteriorating; that was done by an aperture of four 
hundredths of an inch. The next (Fig. 11) is one done by an aperture of 
three hundredths of an inch, and you can see that the lines are getting 
washed out. In focmsing the plate for this photograph, I saw that the 
lines had entirely disappeared, and I was surprised, on developing the plate, 
to find them still visible. That was in virtue of the shorter wave-length of 
the light operative in photography as compared with vision. In the last 
example (Fig. 12), the aperture was only two-and-a-half hundredths of an 
inch, and the effect of the contraction has been to wash away the image 
altogether, although, so far as ordinary optical imperfections are concerned, 
the lens was acting more favourably with the smaller aperture than with the 
larger ones*. 

This experiment may be easily rmule with very simple apparatus; and 
I have arranged that each one of my audience may be able to repeat it by 
means of fcho piece of gauze and perforated card which have been distributed. 
The piece of gauze should be placed against the window so as to be backed 
by the sky, or in front of a lamp pix)vided with a ground-glass or opal globe. 
You then look at the gauze through the pin-holes. Using the smaller hole, 
and gradually drawing back from the gauze, you will find that you lose 
definition and ultimately all sight of the wires. That will happen at a 
distance of about 4^ feet from the gauze. If, when looking through the 
smaller hole, you have just lost the wires, you shift the card so as to bring 
the larger hole into operation, you will see the wires again perfectly. 

That is one side of the question. However perfect your lens may be, you 
cannot get good definition if the aperture is too much restricted. On the 
other hand if the aperture is much restricted, then the lens is of no use, and 
you will get as good an image without it as with it. 

I have not time to deal with this matter as I could wish, but I will 
illustrate it by projecting on the screen the image of a piece of gauze as 
formed by a narrow aperture parallel to one set of wires. There is no lens 
whatever between the gauze and the screen. [Experiment.] There is the 
image — if we can dignify it by such a name — of the gauze as formed by 
an aperture which is somewhat large. Now, as the aperture is gradually 
narrowed, we wiW trace the eflfect upon the definition of the wires parallel 
to it. The definition is improving; and now it looks tolerably good. But 
I will go on, and you will see that the definition will become bad again. 
Now, the aperture has been further narrowed, and the lines are getting 

* [1^1* The original photographs were exhibited by projection, and are now leprodaoed for 
the first time. In these reproductions the distinction between Figs. (8), (9), (10) is barely 
visible.] 
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wasKed out. Again, a little more, and they are gone. Perhaps you may 
think that the explanation lies in the faintness of the light. We cannot 
avoid the loss of light which accompanies the contraction of aperture, but to 
prove that the result is not so to be explained, I will now put in a lens. This 
will bring the other set of wires into view, and prove that there was plenty 
of light to enable us to sec the first set if the definition had been good 
enough. Too small an aperture, then, is as bad as one which is too large; 
and if the aperture is sufficiently small, the image is no worse without a lens 
than with one. 

What, then, is the best size of the aperture ? That is the important 
question in dealing with pin-hole photogmphy. It was first considered by 
Petzval, of Vienna, and he arrived at the result indicated by the formula, 
2^2 =t fx^ where 2r is the diameter of the aperture, X the wave-length of 
light, and / the focal length, or rather simply the distance between the 
aperture and the screen upon which the image is formed. 

His reasoning, however, though ingenious, is not sound, regarded as an 
attempt at an accurate solution of the question. In fact it is only lately 
that the mathematical problem of the diftraction of light by a circular hole 
has been sufficiently worked out to enable the question to be solved. The 
mathematician to whom we owe this achievement is Prof. Lommel. I have 
adapted his results to the problem of pin-hole photography. [A series of 
curves* were shown, exhibiting to the eye the distribution of illumination 
in the images obtainable with various apertures.] The general conclusion 
is that the hole may advantageously be enlarged beyond that given by 
Petzvals rule. A suitable radius is r = \/{f\\ 

I will not detain you further than just to show one application of pin- 
hole photography on a different scale from usual. The definition improves 
as the aperture increases; but in the absence of a lens the augmented 
aperture entails a greatly extended focal length. The limits of an ordinary 
portable camera are thus soon passed. The original of the transparency now 
to be thrown upon the screen was taken in an ordinary room, carefully 
darkened. The aperture (in the shutter) was *07 inch, and the distance of 
the 12 X 10 plate from the aperture Wfis 7 feet. The resulting picture of a 
group of cedars shows nearly as much detail as could be seen direct from the 
place in question. 


* Phil, Mag, Feb, 1891. [Vol. in. p. 487.] 
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ON THE SENSITIVENESS OF THE BRIIXJE METHOD IN ITS 
APPLICATION TO PERIODIC ELECTRIC CURRENTS. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Society, XLix. pp. 203 — 217, 1891.] 

The most favourable conditions in the ordinary measurement of resistance 
have been investigated by Schwendler’'^ and by 0. Hejavisidcf. It is here 
proposed to treat the problem more generally, so as to cover the application 
to conductors endowed with self-induction, or combined with condensers. The 
receiving instrument may be supposed to be a telephone, which takes the 
place of the galvanometer employed in ordinary testing. In the conjugate 
‘'battery” branch a periodic electromotive force of given frecpiency is the 
origin of the currents. 

Special attention will be given to the case where the branches arc equal 
in pairs, e.g., a = c, h — d (Fig. 1). The advan- 
tages of this arrangement are important even 
in ordinary resistance testing, and in the gene- 
ralised application are still more to be insisted 
upon. By mere interchange of a and c and 
combination of results, the equality of b and d 
can be verified independently of the exactitude 
of the ratio a : c. 

If any element in the combination, for 
example a, be a mere resistance, the differ- 
ence of potentials at its terminals ( V) is connected with the current, x, by 
the relation V^ax. We have, however, to suppose that a is not merely a 

* On the Galvanometric Besistanoe to be employed in Testing with Wheatstone’s Diagram,” 
Phil, Mag, Vol. xxxi. p. 364, 1866. 

t * ** On the Best Arrangement of Wheatstone’s Bridge for measuring a given Besistance with a 
given Galvanometer and Battery,” Phil, Mag, Vol. xlv. p. 114, 1873. 
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resistance or even combination of such. It may include an electromagnet^, 
and it may bo interrupte^d by a condenser. So long as the current is strictly 
harmonic, proportional to the most genei'al possible relation between V 
and w is expressed by V = (ai ia^) op, where a, and are the real and 
imaginary parts of a complex coefficient a, and are functions ot the frequency 
In the particular case of a simple conductor, endowed with inductance 
L, Ui represents the resistance, and is equal to j)L, In general, is positive ; 
but may be either positive, as in the above example, or negative. The 
latter case arises when a resistance, J2, is interrupted by a condenser of 
capacity 6^. Here Uj = /f, a. 2 = — \jp(L If there be also inductance L, 

(ij = Ji, 0.2 =^j)L — 1 12)0. 

Since the parts of may be either positive or negative, there is nothing 
to hinder its evanescence by compensation. In the above combination of an 
electromagnet and condenser, compensation occurs when p^LG == 1, that is, 
when the natural period with terminals connected coincides with the forced 
period. The combination is then equivalent to a simple resistancef ; but a 
variation of frequency will give rise to a positive or negative 

The case of two electromagnets in parallel is treated in my paper on 
‘'Forced Harmonic OscillationsJ : and other combinations have been dis- 
cussed by Mr Hiviviside and myself. But the above examples will suffice 
to illustrate the principle that the relation of V to x is one of propoi’tionality, 
and may be (expressed by thi^ single complex symbol a. We fall back at any 
time upon the case of imu'e resistance^ by supposing a to be real. In like 
manner h, c, d, e, and / are symbols expressing the electrical properties of the 
remaining branches. 

In all electrical problems the generalised quantities a, b, &c., combine, 
just as they do when they represent simple resistances. Thus, if a, a' be two 
complex quantities representing two conductors in series, the corresponding 
quantity for the combination is a -f a\ Again, if a, a represent two conductors 
ill pamllel, the reciprocal of the resultant is given by addition of the reciprocals 
of a, a\ For, if the currents be x and x\ corresponding to a difference of 
potentials V at the common terminals, 

F = aa? = a'a?', 

so that X + X = F(l/a -f 1 /ct'). 

The investigation of the currents in networks of conductors is usually 
treated by '' Kirchhoff’ s rules,'' and this procedure may of course be adopted 
in the present case to determine the ciiiTent through the bridge of a Wheat- 
stone combination. But it will be more instructive to put the argument in 

* An electromagnet here denotes a conductor with sensible inductance. Iron may be present 
if the range of magnetisation be small. PhiL Mag. March 1887. [Vol. n. p. 579,] 
t Theory of Sound, § 46, Macmillan, 1877. 

X Phil. Mag, May 1886. [Vol. ii. p. 476.] 
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the form applicable to the forced vibrations of all mechanical systems which 
oscillate about a configuration of equilibrium. 

If jp/27r represent the frequencjy of the vibration, the coordinates i/tj, 
detennining the condition of the system, and the corresponding forces 
''Pi, ^ 2 , are all proportional to and the coonlinates are linear 

functions of the forces*. For the present purpose we suppose that all the 
forces vanish, except the first and second. Thus are linear functions of 

'^''i and 'P'a, and, conversely, ^ 1 , may be regarded as linear functions of 
and We may therefore set 

^^1 = Ayjr, + = Bf, + Of,, ( 1 ) 

the coefficient of in the first e(juation being identical with that of in the 
second by the recijjrocal propei ty. The three constants A,B,C are in general 
complex quantities, functions of 

In the application that we have to make of these equations, >|rj, 
will represent respectively currents and olect/romotive forces in the battery 
and telephone branches of th(^ combination. The reciprocal pi’opei’ty may 
then be interpreted as follows : — If NPy = 0, 

By^y^ -h = 0, 

ii®- 


In like manner, if we had supposed 'K, = 0, wo should have Ibuud 

B 




.( 3 ) 


showing that the ratio of the current in one branch to an electromotive force 
operative in the <ither is independent of the way in which the parts ai’e 
assigned to the two branches. 


We have now to determine the constants A, B, C in terms of the electrical 
properties of the system. If yjt,^ be maintained zero by a suitable force the 
relation between a/tj and is = In our application, A therefore 

denotes the (generalised) resistance to an electromotive force in the battery 
branch, when the telephone branch is open. This resistance is made up of /, 
the resistance in the battery branch, and of that of the conductoi*s a Ac, d 
combined in parallel. Thus, 


jy-fx (« + c)(& + d) 
a Ab A c A d 


,( 4 ) 


In like manner, 


0 = e + ( «H-0(c-l- rf) 
a+b+c+d * 


( 4 ') 


Theory of Sound, Vol. i. g 107. 
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To determine B let us consider the force ^3 which must act in e in order 
that the current through it may be zero, in spite of the operation of ‘'Fi. 
We have ''I'a = The total current flows partly along the branch a -f c 

and partly along 5 -f d. The current through a + c is 


1 

ft + c _ (6 + d)j5ri 

1 ^ 1 + 
a -f c 5 + rf 


,(5; 


and that through 5 -f cZ is 


rt "h 6 -|- c + 


(6; 


The difference of potentials at the terminals of e, supposed to be intemipted, 
is thus 

c (b + d)^i - d (a -^c) 

GE- 4” 5 H“ c *+• 


or 




be — ad 
a -f i + c -f rf 


0 ) 


By (4), (4'), (7) the relationship of 'Fj, ^2 to yjrj, yfr,^ is completely determined. 

The problem of the bridge re({uires the determination of the current yfro, 
as proportional to ''F'l, when ‘'Fm = 0, that is, when no electromotive force acts 
in the bridge itself, and the solution is given at once by simple inti’oduction 
into (2) of the values A, G, B from (4), (4'), (7). 

If there be an approximate balance, the expression simplifies. For be — ad 
is then small, and B'^ may be neglected relatively to AC in the denominator 
of (2). Thus, as a sufficient approximation in this case, we have 

ad — be 

_ a^b-hC’hd 

L M / ^ (a + c )(6-f rf)i ’ ^ 

\ a+i+c+rfj u tt+t+c+dj 

in agreement with the equation used by Mr Heaviside for simple resistances. 

The following interjrretation of the process leads very simply to the 
approximate form (8), and may be acceptable to readers less familiar with 
the general method. Let us first inquire what E.M.F. is necessary in the 
telephone branch to stop the cun'ent through it. If such a forc*e acts, the 
conditions are, (externally, the same as if the branch were open, and the 
current in the battery branch due to an E.M.F. equal to in that branch 
is “^ijAy where A is written for brevity as representing the right-hand 
member of (4). The difference of potential at the terminals of still sup- 
posed to be open, is found at once when is known. It is equal to 

cx(5)-dx(6)--Bylriy 
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where B is defined by (7). In terms of the difference of potentials is thus 
If e be now closed, the same fraction expresses the e.m.f. necessary 
in e in onler to prevent the generation of a current in that branch. 

The case that we have to deal with is when ''I'l acts in J\ and there is no 
E.M.F. in e. We are at liberty, however, to suppose that two opposite forces, 
each of magnitude act in e. One of these, as we have seen, acting in 

conjunction with in /, gives no current in e; so that, since electromotive 
forces act independently of one another, the a(‘tual currxmt in e, closed without 
internal E.M.F., is simjdy that due to the other component. The question is 
thus reduced to the determination of the current in e due to a given E.M.F. in 
that branch. 


So far the argument is rigorous ; but wo will now suppose that we have to 
deal with an aj)proxiTnatt^ balance. In this case an E.M.F. in e gives i*ise to 
very little current in /, and in calculating the current in e we may suppose / 
to be broken. The total n'sistancii to thc^ force in e is then given simply by 
C of equation (4'), and the approximate value for is dei‘ived by dividing 
by 0, as we found in (8). 


A continued application of the foivgoing process gives in the form 

of an infinite geometric series: 




B 

AC 



B* 

'AC'^ 


Ji 

~ B^- Air 


i'i) 


This is the rigorous solution already found ; but the first t.erm of the series 
suffices for })ractical puq)ose8. 


The form of (8) enables us at once to compai'e the effects of increments of 
resistance and inductance in disturbing a balance. For let ad = he, and then 
change d to where d' = d.\ H- id'». The value of is proportional to 

d', and the amy)litude of the vibratory current in tlu* bridge is proportional 
to Mod d', that is, to Vl^Vd-dV)- Thus d'l, d'., are equally efficacious when 
numerically equal. 

The next application that we shall make of (8) is to the generalised form 
of Schwendler’s problem. When all else is given, how should the telephone, 
or other receiving instrument, be wound in order to get the greatest effect ? 


If by separation of real and imaginary parts we set 

(a4- 5)(c + d) _ 


€ €\ " f " '?'^2 


a + t-hc-Fd 




.(9) 


the factor in the denominator of (6) with which we are concerned becomes 

+ q -f i {e^ -f r ^) ; 

and the square of the modulus is given by 

Mod® = (^1 4- q)* 4- (6 i 5 + (10) 
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In this equation n are essentially positive, while e^, may be either 
positive or negative. If ei and are both at disj)osal, the minimum of (10), 
corresponding to the maximum current, is found by making 

Cl = 0, Ca = — Ty. (11) 

But this is not tht'. practical question. As in the case of* simple resist- 
ances, what wo have to aim at is not to render th(‘ current in the bridge 
a maximum, but rather the effect of the current. Whether the receiving 
instrument be a galvanometer or a tc‘lephone, we cannot in practice reduce its 
resistance to zero without at the same time nullifying the efft^ct desii-td. We 
must rather regard the space available for th(‘. windings as given, and merely 
inquire how it may best be utilised. Now the effect required to be exalted 
is, cceteriH paribun, pro})ortional to the number of windings (in); and, if the 
space occupied by insulation be proportional to that occupi(Hl by copper, the 
resistanpe varies as So also does the inductance; and accordingly, if the 
instrument be connected to the bridge by leads sensibly din^oid of I’esistance 
and inductance, 

c, + ie. = vir (e, + i e^), (12) 

where 6j, are independent of The quantity whose modulus is to be made 
a minimum by variation of in is thus 

ei -f + Pi + ii\ _ i (iy + vire,^ 

m lit 

and we havt^ 


Mod2 = 


(7*1 -f -f {r,j, -f 


in^ 


= (?’i* + ri) til ^ -f 2 (?’, 6, -f -f (er -f €.-) 
This is a minimum by variation of m when 


tw 


or 


7\- -f P./ 

er VeP ’ 

Mod (?*i 4- ii\) == Mod (^, {e. 2 ) (13) 

We may express this result by saying that to get the best effect the instru- 
ment must be so wound that its impedance is equal to that of the compound 
conductor + ii\. If for any reiuson the inducitances can be omitted from 
considemtion, then the resistance of the instrument is to be made equal to i \ , 
in accordance with Schwendler s rule. 


The case of the battery ” branch may often be treated in like inannei*. 
As Mr Heaviside has shown, if a number of cells are available for ortlinary 
resistance testing, they should be combined, so that their resistance is equal 
to that (^j) of the corresponding combination of wires in parallel. Periodic 
currents may be conceived to arise from the rotation of a coil in a magnetic 
field of given strength. If the space occupied by the windings of the coil be 
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supposed to be given, their number m will be determined by the condition of 
equal impedances. Thus, if 


(a + c)(6 + d) 
a + b + c + d 


— •+• is2f 


( 14 ) 


Mod (/i 4- i/ 2 ) == Mod («i + isg), (15) 

in analogy with (13). 


The above is the solution of the problem, if the coils of the sending and 
receiving instruments represent the whole of their respective branches, and 
are limited to occupy given spaces. The inductances and resistances cannot 
then be varied independently. But there would often be no difficulty in 
e8ca])ing from this limitation. The inclusion of additional resistance, external 
to the instrument, can only do harm ; but the cfise is otherwise with induct- 
ance, positive or negative. If the inductance of the instrument added to 
or to So, be positive, the total inductance may be reduced to zero by the 
insertion of a suitable condenser, and this without material increase of 
resistance. If the inductance be already negative, the remedy is not so 
easily carried out; but, theoretically, it is possible to add the necessary 
inductance without sensible increase of resistance. The greater the frecpiency 
of vibration, the more feasible does this course? become. We may, therefore, 
without much violence, suppose that the inductances of t wo branches can be 


reduced to zero without additional resistance. Thus, 

e^*fr2=:0, /i + 52 = 0: (16) 

and the condition of maximum efficiency of the transmitting and receiving 
coils is then given by Schwendlers rule, 

^1 = ^1, /i = 5i (17) 


These suppositions form a retisonable basis for further investigation ; but 
conclusions founded upon them will be subject to re-examination, especially in 
extreme cases. We may also now introduce the promised simplification, 

a-c, h — d, (18) 

in accordance with which (8) becomes 


— 6 2a6/(a-f6) 

% ““ 46 {e 4- i (a + 6)] {/+ 2ab/{a 4h bj\ ’ 

Also rj 4- 1>2 = i (« + 6) == i («i + ^1) + {^'2 +• b 2 ). 

. 2 (ttj 4“ ^>^2) (^1 "1” ^^2) 

Si ^ 4* 61 + ihj 


.(19) 

( 20 ) 


^ 2 (c^ 4 - by) (tti6i - aa62) ±i(h±h){a^hi±aib2^ 

(Ui 4 - 61)* -h {(h 4 - 62)* 

a 4 bi) (U261 “f <^162) (jh 4 * 62) (o^i bj u^b^ 
iflx 4 61 ) 4 {fh 4 b^ 


( 21 ) 
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It may be well to examine, first, the consequences of (19), in the case of 
simple resistances. Here 


ei 


7 \ = J (a, + 6i), 7*2 = 0 ; 

= 2a, 6, /(a, -f 6j), /?2 = 0 

In accordance with the plan proposed, we are to make Co 
c=r, Our equation then becomes 

*^ 2 ^ di-hi 

86i (a, -f 6,) 


( 22 ) 

(23) 

0 , /2 = 0 *; 

m 


Here («, is still at disposal, and we see that according to (24) it ought to 
be diminished without limit. This conclusion does not harmonize with one 
obtained by Mr Heavisidef. It must be observed, however, that a, = 0 is 
unpractical, involving, as it does, .9, = 0, yi = 0. Even according to (24) there 
is little to be gained by diminishing Ui below, say, In this case 

== Pi , = f &i , /i = = pi (25) 


Such an aiTangement as (25) may be recommended for practical use. 


When bi is large, there may be advantage in taking ai relatively smaller 
than in the above example. In such cases we approach the limiting condition 
of things, and have approximately 


= /, = s, •=2ai. 


^2 _ 

M'l ”86, 


(26) 

(27) 


And the smallness of /, in comparison with 6, may sometimes be a con 
venience. 


The next remark that has to be made is that, even when the conductors, 
6 and d, to be compared are endowed with sensible inductances (positive or 
negative), the problem may still, theoretically, be brought under th(^ above 
head. Suppose, for example, that 6, d represent nearly equal electromagnets. 
Their inductances may be compensated by the introduction (in series) of 
suitable equal condensers into these branches, so that 6 and d are reduced to 
hi and dj. If then we assume a to be a simple resistance (a.^ = 0), the solution 
is as before. Two objections may here be raised. First, on the theoretical 
side it has not been proved to be advantageous to tissume a 2 = 0; and, 
secondly, the introduction of extraneous condensers J, even with interchange. 


* These conditions require no attention in galvanomotrio testing with steady currents, being 
satisfied by jp-O, independently of the nature of the instrument. 

t Loc. eit, p. 120, **ln conclusion, if, to measure a certain resistance, the best resistances for 
the galvanometer, battery, and the three sides, a, b, r, were required, then we should have to make 

X The use of condensers or electromagnets in the branches e and / stands, of course, upon a 
different footing. 
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into the branches to be accurately compared may be a complication unfavour- 
able to success. 

We will now resume the consideration of (19), supjjosing that 

e = 4- ie^ = - ir.,, /-=/i + if., = ~ is,, (28) 

‘^2 being given b}^ (20), (21). Thus, 

10 br,s, ^ 

and the question before lus is how to make the modulus of the second fraction 
on the right a maximum by variation of a. In the denominator of this 
fraction and 5, are real, and the modulus of b is \/{bi^ + b.r). For the 
numerator we have 


a b cti -h id, fh + ib, Si + is, .v,* -f .sV- ’ 

, 2^1 _ ill 6 , 

' ~ a," + a.r V + b.? ' 

Also from the definition of .9 


so that 


so that 


- (a:+ 6 .> + (r7, + 6 .:)' ’ 

(ai‘‘+ a./)(6,“ + 6a“) ( «, 


+ s./ («, + bif + (a, + 62)' («i“ + <h- + W) ' 

Thu, Mod (»») 

4- %s, 2 \/(ar + ^20 • + ^i) + + ^2)“} ^ 

and this is to be made a minimum by variation of Uj, a,. 

We shall show presently that (30) can b(^ reduced to zero; but for the 
moment we will so far limit the generality of a, as to suppose that = .r/i,, 
a 2 ^a;b,, x being real and positive. 

(30) then reduces to \ (1 4- x ) ; and by (29) 



Accordingly, the maximum sensitiveness cannot be attained until x is 
reduced to zero, so that rq, a, vanish. (31) may be regarded as a generalised 
fonn of (24), free from the limitation that h, ~ 0, provided a, be so taken that 
a,jb.,^aijbi. 

We will now suppose in (30) that ai and a, are both small, and in the first 
instance that hi is finite. We have 

P. ^/(V + W ) + Vihhbl) 


( 32 ) 
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and this reduces ultimately to its first term, depending upon the ratio only of 
tti and Og. The expression vanishes if r/i : a., bo small enough, so that (30) can 
certainly be thus reduced to zero. It is remarkable that the expression for 
the sensitiveness should be cajiable of becoming infinite by suitable choice 
of ag. If we first sujipose that is absolutely zero, and afterwards that ai 
diminishes without limit, the ultimate value of (32) is place 

of zero. 

From the practical point of view, these conclusions from our equations 
are not particularly satisfactory. We began with certain proposals which, 
in ordinary cases, could be carried out; but in the end we arc directed to 
apply them to an extreiiK^ and impossible state of things. Wc have found, 
however, in what din^ction we must tend in the si^arch for sensitiveness ; and 
useful information may be gathered from (32). In jmictice could not bo 
reduced below a certain point. The (juestion may then be asked, what is the 
best value of c/^, when is given ? From (32) we find at once that 


(32) then becoming 

(f, (6,2 + ft. 

a,-* + a/ = - 

(33) 



(34) 

In this case from (29) 



(35) 

independent oth,. 




If we suppose in (32) that a.j = 0, we have 

+ ( 86 ) 


To take a numerical example, let 60 = 0; and suppose ai^^hi. Then, 
according to (33), a2= ± Also by (20), (21), 

~ ; 

y2== + T5^>i* 

The corresponding minimum value of (32), equal to (34), is 6i‘'*/V(10). 

But with this value of ai the gain by allowing to be finite is not great. 

If 02 = 0, 

Ox = ^^bij Cg = 0 ; 

y3=0j 

and the value of (32), e(jual to (36), is 

We see from (36) that when 03 = 0 there is little to be gained by further 
reduction of ai. But when is suitably chosen the gain may be worth 
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having. Thus, in (34), if we have Corres|>onding to this 

nearly, and 

j ^2 =* T 2^5 j 

A =* y2 = ? 

These are not unreasonable proportions, and we sec that the use of Og 
may be advantageous, even when the subject of measurement is a mere 
resistance. It will be remarked too that, except as regards ^ 2 ,/^, the sign 
of ttg is immaterial. 


When the branches 6 , d consist of electromagnets, and still more when 
they consist of condensers, hi may be very small. If we suppose it to be zero, 
(30) becomes 


2 V(«i- d- aaO • VK“’ d- (ag + tg)-) * 

Corresponding to this from ( 20 ), ( 21 ), 

ei-lai, ^2 == ~ i {Oi 4 6g) 


..(37) 

..(38) 




(ag + ig)*'' 


/ 2^1*62 d” 20,262 (^^2 + ^2) /OQ\ 

-• -'aV^^+b^ 


From (37) we see that the increase of is favourable, especially if the 
sign be the same Jis of tg. Even if o^ = 0, (37) now assuming the form 


^A^?T67) 


can be reduced to zero by taking Oi small enough. But of course (37) ceases 
to be applicable unless 6 , be small relatively to (/,. In correspondence 
with (40), 





...(41) 


. _ 2 cii 6 a= 

•'* a,»+'4“’ 

+ 

...(42) 

As 

an example of (37), suppose 




cii = 

(J/Q ~ 462 . 


Then 


nearly. 


Also approximately 




Cl — 1 ^ 62 , f 62 , 

fi ~ /a = 



If 6 a represent the stiffness of a condenser, must be a positive 
inductance, and its magnitude, relatively to would probably constitute 
a difficulty* 
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As an example, with equal to zero, take 

tti =5 6*2 > fh ~ 9 , 


Then 


(37) = (40)-^,.V- nearly, 


and 01 — ^2 i^ 2 j /i ~ /a 

So far as the general theory is concerned, it is a matter of indifference 
whether the indicating instrument be in the branch e, or in /. The latter 
corresponds to the connexions in Be Sauty’s method of testing condensers by 
means of the galvanometer. In practice, more space would probably be 
available for the coils of a transmitting instrument than of the receiving 
instrument, at least, if the latter b(‘ a kdephone; and this would tell in 
favour of choosing that branch for the transmitter which should have the 
larger time constant (i/iJ). 

To get an idea of the relative capacities, resistances, and inductances 
involved, we must assume a particular pitch. A frequency suitable ft)r 
telephonic experiments is 1000 per second, for which p = 20007r. Thus, if 
the value of a.^ for a condenser of capacity (7, and for an inductance L, and 
that of (fj for a resistance li, are all numerically e(jual, 


R = 20007ri/ = 


1 

2000"7r^C* 


If R be 1 ohm, equal to 1.0” c.u.s., the corresponding capacity is 1’6 x lO^^” 
C.G.8., equal to 160 microfarads, and the corresponding indiu^tance is 1*6 x 10® 
e.G.s. Again, if C be one microfarad, equal to 10~*® C.G.S., if is 160 ohms, and 
L is 2*5 X 10’ cm. 


In the preceding calculations e and f are supposed to be adjusted to the 
values most favourable to the effect in the receiving instrument. A question, 
which arises quite as often in practice, is how to make the best of given 
instruments. The full answer is necessarily somewhat complicated ; for there 
could be no objection to the insertion of a condenser, for example, if the 
sensitiveness could be improved thereby. In what follows, however, the 
transmitting and receiving branches will be supposed to be fully given, so 
that e and / arc known complex quantities ; and the only question to be 
considered is as to the most suitable value of n, assumed to be equal to c. 

For this purpose the rmxlulus of the second fraction on the right in (19) is 
to be a maximum, or that of 

(a + 6 -f 2e) i (43) 

is to be a minimum, by variation of a. The problem thus arising of deter- 
mining the minimum modulus of a function of a complex quantity may be 
treated generally. 
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Let F{z) == + iy) = ^ (*•, y) + {x, y). 


and let it be required to find when the modulus’ of F {z), viz., + is a 
minimum by variation of x, y. We have 




dx 





And in general 

d(f>ldx = dy^jdyy dyfridx (45) 

In onler that (44), (45) may both obtain, wo must have either (f>^ + ^jr^=^0, 
or else 

d<f>/dx = 0, d<f>ldy = 0, d^jdx == 0. dy^jdy = 0. 


The latter conditions arc ecjuivahuib to 

F'{z) = () (46) 

For example, let 

( 47 ) 

where a, arc complex constants. 

The application of (46) gives 

(48) 

and J^"(ir)==}l+>v/(a/3)i" (49) 


We see then that the modulus of (43) will b(* a miiiiinum, when 




__ b + 2e 

- 2 // + 1 / 6 ’ 


(50) 


and in taking the s(juare root the ambiguity must bo so determined as to 
make the nial part of a positive. 


Equation (50) coincides with that obtained by Mr Hojiviside for the case 
where all the quantities are real. 
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ON VAN DER WAALS’S TREATMENT OF LAPLACE’S PRESSURE 
IN THE VIRIAL EQUATION: LETTERS TO PROF. TAIT. 


[Nature, XLiv. pp. 499, 597, 1891.] 

In Part IV. of your " Foundations of the Kinetic Theory of Gases*,” 
you take exception to the manner in which Van der Waals has introduced 
Laplace’s intrinsic press\ire K into the eipiation of virial. “ I do not profess 
to be able fully to comprehend the arguments by which Van der Waals 
attempts to justify the mode in which he obtains the above equation. Their 
nature is somewhat as follows : — He repeats a good deal of Laplace’s capillary 
work, in which the existence of a large, but unknown, internal molecular 
pressure is established, entirely from a statical point of view. He then gives 
reasons (which seem, on the whole, satisfactorj* from this point of view) for 
assuming that the magnitude of this force is as the square of the density 
of the aggregate of particles considered. But his justification of the intro- 
duction of the term a/v* into an account already closed, as it wore, escapes 
me. He seems to treat the surface-skin of the group of particles as if it 
were an additional bounding-surface, exerting an additional and enormous 
pressure on the contents. Even were this justifiable, nothing could justify 
the multiplying of this terra by {v — /9) instead of by v alone. But the whole 
procedure is erroneous. If one begins with the virial equation, one must 
keep strictly to the assumptions made in obtaining it, and consequently 
everything connected with molecular force, whether of attraction or of elastic 
resistance, must be extracted from the term 2(J2r).” 

WTth the last sentence all will agree ; but it seemed to me when I first 
read Van der Waals’s essay that his treatment of Laplace’s pressure wjjs 
satisfactory, and on reperusal it still appears to me to conform to the require- 
ments above laid down. As the point is of importance, it may be well to 


B. nr. 


^ Ed. Trans. Vol. zxxvi. Part 2, p. 261, 


SO 
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examine it somewhat closely. The question is as to the effect in the virial 
equation of a mutual attraction between the parts of the fluid, whose range 
is small compared with the dimensions of bodies, but large in comparison 
Avith molecular distances. 

The problem thus presented may be attacked in two ways. The first, 
to which I will recur, is that followed by Van der Waals ; but the second is 
more immediately connected with that form of the equation which j^ou had 
in view in the passage above quoted. 

In the notation of Van der Waals (equation 8) 

|2iJrcos (R, r), 

where V denotes the velocity of a particle m, which is situated at a distance r 
from the origin, and is acted upon by a force R, while (R, r) denotes the 
angle between the directions of R and n The intermediate term is to be 
omitted if R be the total force acting upon m. It represents the effect of such 
forces, f, as act mutually between two particles at distances from one anothei* 
equal to p. In the summation the force between two particles is to be 
reckoned once only, and the forces accounted for in the second term are, 
of course, to be excluded in the third term. 

In the present application we will suppose all the mutual forces accounted 
for in the second term, and that the only external forces operative ai*e due to 
the pressure of the containing vessel. No one disputes that the effect of the 
external pressure is given by 

— iJr cos ( J2, r) = ^pv ; 

so that 

if with Laplace we repr<:‘sent by <f)(p) the force between two particles at 
distance p. The last term is now easily reckoned upon Laplace’s principles. 
For one particle in the interior we have 

j^4>ip)p’‘dp, 

and this, as Laplace showed*, is equal to SK, The second summation over the 
volume gives 3Kvy but this must be halved. Otherwise each force would be 
reckoned twice. Hence 

^l,7nV^=:^pv + ^Kv = ^v(p + K), 

showing that the effect of such forces as Laplace supposed to operate is 
represented by the addition to p, the pressure exerted by the walls of the 
vessel, of the intrinsic pressure K. In the above process the particles situated 
near the surface are legitimately neglected in comparison with those in the 
interior. 

* See dso Phil Mag, October 1890, p. 292. [VoL in. p. 408.] 
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Van der Waals’s own process starts from the original form of virial 
equation — 

= — ^2i2rcos(i2, r), 

where R now refers to the whole force operative upon any particle; and it 
appears to me equally legitimate. For all particles in the interior of the 
fluid R vanishes in virtue of the symmetry, so that the reck<aung is limited 
to a surface stratum whose thickness is equal to the range of the forces. ITjxm 
this stratum act normally both the pressure of the vessel and the attraction 
of the interior fluid. The integrated effect of the latter throughout the 
stratum is equal to the intrinsic pressure ; and, on account of thinness of the 
stratum, it enters into the equations in precisely the same way as the external 
pressure exerted by the vessel. The effect of Laplace’s forces is thus repre- 
sented by adding K to p, in accordance with the assertion of Van der Waiils. 

I am in hopes that, upon reconsideration, you will be able to admit that 
this conclusion is correct. Otherwise, I shall wish to hear more fully the 
nature of your objection, as the nifitter is of such impoi'tance that it ought 
not longer to remain in doubt. 

Sept, 7. 


I gather from your letter of September 28 (Nature, October 8, p. 546) 
that you admit the correctness of Van der Waals's deduction from the virial 
equation (i) when the particles are infinitely small, in which case 

+ = ( 1 ) 

a representing a cohesive force, whose range is great in comparison with 
molecular distances ; and (ii) when, in the absence of a cohesive force, the 
volume of the particles is small in comparison with the total volume v, in 
which case the virial of the repulsive forces at impact gives 

p(v — b) — ^XmV\ ( 2 ) 

For hard spherical masses, the value of b is four times the total volume of 
the sphere. But you ask, “How can the factor (v--b)jv, which Van der 
Waals introduces on the left (in the first case) in consequence of the finite 
diameters of the particles, be justifiably applied to the term in K (or ajv^) 
as well as to that in p ? ” 

In my first letter I desired to avoid the complication entailed by the 
consideration of the finite size of the particles; but it appears to me that 
the argument there given (after Van der Waals) suffices to answer your 
question. For, if the cohesive force be of the character supposed, it exercises 
no influence upon any particle in the interior, and is completely accounted for 

30~-2 
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by the addition to p of o/w*. In so far, therefore, as (2) is correct when there 
is no cohesive force, the effect of such is properly represented by 

= (3) 

in which 6 is to be multiplied by a/v*, as well as by p. 

October 13 . 

[1901. Prof. Tait maintained his opinion. In a reply to the second of 
the above letters, dated Oct. 17, 1891 (Nature, XLiv. p. 628), he writes: — 

“On the question of the introduction by Van der Waals of the factor 
(v — b)l V, whether or not it is applied alike to p and to K, I regret to find 
that our views must continue to differ. For it appears to me that when once 
the various terms of the virial equation have been correctly extracted from 
the expression S (Rr), we have no right to modify any of them. There seems 
therefore to be no doubt whatever that the procedure in Van der Waals’s 
sixth chapter is entirely wrong in principle: — except in so far as (in the 
Oenuan version) he borrows some correct expressions from Lorentz. The 
meanings of v and p, in the terra pv of the virial equation, are (from the very 
beginning of the inquiry) definitely assigned as total volume and external 
pressure : — so that this term cannot in any way be altered. No more can the 
term or the ratio of these two terms....”] 
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ON THE VIRIAL OF A SYSTEM OF HARD COLLIDING BODIES. 
[Nature, xlv. pp. 80 — 82, 1891J 

A RECENT uoiTcspondencc [sec Vol. ill. p. 465] has led me to examine the 
manner in which various authors have treated the influence of the finite size 
of molecules in the virial equation, and I should like to lay a few remarks 
upon the subject before the readem of Nature. 

To fix the ideas, we may begin by supposing that the molecules arc equal 
hard elastic spheres, which exert no force upon one another except at the 
instant of collision. By calling the molecules hard, it is implied that the 
collisions are instantaneous, and it follows that at any moment the potential 
energy of the system is negligible in comparison with the kinetic energy. 

If the volume of the molecules be very small in comparison with the 
space they occupy, the virial of the impulsive forces may be neglected, and 
the equation may be written 

( 1 ) 

where p is the pressure exerted upon the walls of the enclosure, v the volume, 
m the mass, and V the velocity of a molecule. 

In his essay of 1873 Van der Waals took approximate account of the finite 
size of the molecules, using a peculiar process to which exception has been 
taken by Maxwell and other subsequent writers. It must be said, however, 
that this method has not been proved to be illegitimate, and that at any rate 
it led Van der Waals to the correct conclusion — 

p{v-h) = ^'%mV\ ( 2 ) 

in which h denotes four times the total volume of the spheres. In calling 
(2) correct, I have regard to its character as an approximation, which was 
sufficiently indicated by Van der Waals in the original investigation, though 
perhaps a little overlooked in some of the applications. 
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In his (upon the whole highly appreciative) review of Van der Waals’s 
essay, Maxwell (Nature, Vol. x. p. 477, 1874; Scientific Papers, Vol. ii. p. 407) 
comments unfavourably upon the above equation, remarking that m the 
virial equation v is the volume of the vessel and is not subject to correction*. 
“ The effect of the repulsion of the molecules causing them to act like ehistic 
spheres is therefore to be found by calculating the virial of this repulsion.” 


As the result of the calculation he gives 

= |l -2 log ^1 - + - ..•)| . (3) 

where <r is the density of the molecules, and p the mean density of the 
medium, so that pja^hj^v. If we expand the logarithm in (3), we obtain 
as the approximate expression, when p/<r is small 

pv = ?/i F’-* (1 + 46/ y), (4) 

or, as equally approximate, 

p {v — 46) =i ^ (5) 

which does not agree with (2). 


The details of the calculation of (3) have not been jiublished, but there 
can be no doubt that the equation itself is eiToneous. In his paper of 1881 
(Wied. Ann, xii. p. 127), Lorentz, adopting Maxwell's suggestion, investigated 
afresh the virial of the im23ulsive forces, and arrived at a conclusion which, to 
the order of approximation in question, is identical with (2). A like result 
has been obtained by Prof, Tait (Edin, Trans, XXXiii. p. 90, 188()). 

It appears that, while the method has been imj)roved, no one has 
succeeded in carrying the approximation beyond the j^oiiit already attained 
by Van der Waals in 1873. But a suggestion of great imj)ortance is con- 
tained in Maxwells equation (3), numerically enoneous though it certainly is. 
For, apart from all details, it is there imj^lied that the virial of the impacts 
is rejircsented by JS/aF’**, multiplied by some function of p/o-, so that, if the 
volume be maintained constant, the pressure as a function of F is proijortional 
to The truth of this proposition is evident, because we may supjrose 

the velocities of all the sjrheres altered in any constant ratio, without altering 
the motion in any respect except the scale of time, and then the pressure 
will necessarily be altered in the square of that ratio. 

It will be interesting to inquire how far this conclusion is limited to 
the suppositions laid down at the commencement. It is necessary that the 
collisions be instantaneous in relation, of course, to the free time. Otherwise, 
the similarity of the motion could not be preserved, the duration of a collision, 
for example, bearing a variable ratio to the free time. On the same ground, 

* In connexion with this it may be worth notice that for motion in one dimension the form 

(2) is exact. 
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vibrations within a molecule are not admissible. On the other hand, the 
limitation to the spherical form is unneccssiiiy, and the theorem remains true 
whatever be the shape of the colliding bodies. Again, it is not necessary 
that the shapes and sizes of the bodies be the same, so that application may 
bo made to mixtures. 

In the theory of gases S is proportional to the absolute temperature ; 
and whatever doubts may bo felt in the gcmeral theory can scarcely apply 
here, where the potential energy does not come into question. So far, then, 
as a gas may be compared to our colliding bodies, the relation between 
pressure, volume, and temjieraturc is 

( 6 ) 

where ^ (v) is some function of the volume. When v is large, the first 
approximation to the form of is 



In the case of spheres, the second approximation is 

^ (y) _ q. _ 


where b is four times the volume of the spheres. 

Thus far we have supposed that there are no forces between the bodies 
but the impulses on collision. Many and various phenomena reciuire us to 
attribute to actual molecules an attractive force operative to much gi'eatcr 
distances than the forces of collision, and the simplest supposition is a cohesive 
force such Jis was imagined by Young and Laplace to explain capillarity. 
We are thus led to examine the effect of forces whose range, though small 
in comparison with the dimensions of sensible bodies, is large in comparison 
with molecular distances. In the extreme case, the influence of the discon- 
tinuous distribution of the attractive centres disappears, and the problem 
may be treated by the methods of Laplace. The modification then required 
in the virial equation is simply to add to a tenn invemely proportional 
to V®, as was proved by Van der Waals; so that (6) becomes 

p = T<f>{v) — av'^^ (7) 

According to (7) the relation between pressure and temperature is linear — 
a law verified by comparison with observations by Van der Waiils, and moi'c 
recently and extensively by Ramsay and Young. It is not probable, however, 
that it is more than an approximation. To such crises juj the behaviour of 
water in the neighbourhood of the freezing-point it is obviously inapplicable. 


* It thus appears that, contrary to the assertion of Maxwell, p h subject to correction. It is 
pretty clear that he had in view an attraction of much smaller range than that considered by 
Van der Waals. 
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In their discussions, Ramsay and Young employ the more general form 

p-T<f){v) + x(o)> (®) 

and the question arises, whether we can specify any generalization of the 
theoretical conditions which shall correspond to the substitution of x(t)) 
for otr*. It would seem that, as long as the only forces in operation are of 
the kinds, impulsive and cohesive, above defined, the result is expressed 
by (7) ; and that if we attempt to include forces of an intermediate character, 
such as may very probably exist in real liquids, and must certainly exist in 
solids, we travel beyond the field of (8) as well as of (7). It may be remarked 
that the equation suggested by Clausius, as an improvement on that of 
Van der Waals, is not included in (8). 

Returning to the suppositions upon which (7) was grounded, we see that, 
if the bodies be all of one shape, e.g. spherical, the fonnula contains only two 
constants— one determining the size of the bodies, and the second the intensity 
of the cohesive force ; for the mean kinetic energy is supposed to represent 
the temperature in all cases. From this follows the theorem of Van der 
Waals respecting the identity of the equation for various substances, provided 
pressure, temperature, and volume be expressed tie fractious of the critical 
pressure, temperature, and volume respectively. If, however, the shape of the 
bodies vary in different cases, no such conclusion can be drawn, except as 
a rough approximation applicable to large volumes. 
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DYNAMICAL PROBLEMS IN ILLUSTRATION OF THE THEORY 

OF GASES. 

[rhil. Mag. xxxii. pp. 424—445, 1891.] 

Introduction. 

The investigfitions, of which a part is here presented, had their origin 
in {i conviction that the present rather unsiitisfactory position of the Theory 
of Gjises is due in some degree to a want of preparation in the mind of 
readers, who are confronted suddenly with ideas and processes of no ordinary 
difficulty. For myself, at any rate, I may confess that I have found great 
advantage from a more gradual method of attack, in which effort is concen- 
trated upon one obstacle at a time. In order to bring out fundamental 
statistical questions, unencumbered with other difficulties, the motion is here 
limited to one dimension, and in addition one set of impinging bodies is 
supposed to be very small relatively to the other. The simplification thus 
obtained in some directions allows interesting extensions to be made in others. 
Thus we shall be able to follow the whole process by which the steady state 
is attained, when heavy masses originally at rest are subjected to bombard- 
ment by projectiles fired upon them indifferently from both sides. The case 
of pendulums, or masses moored to fixed points by elastic attachments, is also 
considered, and the stationary state attained under a one-sided or a two-sided 
bombardment is directly calculated. 


Collision Formulw. 

If u, v' be the velocities before collision, w, v after collision, of two masses 
P, Q, we have by the equation of energy 

= ( 1 ) 

and by the equation of momentum, 

P(w'~a)-f = 


( 2 ) 
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From (1) and (2) 

a + u — + v, (3) 

or, as it may be written, 

signifying that the relative velocity of the two nuisscs is reversed by the 
collision* From (2) and (3), 

{P^Q)v^^2Piv^{Q^P)v] ^ ■ 

As is evident from (1) and (2), we may in (4), if wo pleasii, interchange the 
dashed and iindashed letters. Thus from the first of (4), 

(P+ Q)u^{P^q)iU2Qv\ 

jjt ^ p — 1 Q ^ p -1. ^ V \ (»5) 

In the application which we arc about to make, P will denote a nilatively 
large mtiss, and Q will denote the relatively small mass of what for the sake ol‘ 
distinction we will call a projectile. All the projectiles are eipial, and in the 
fii-st instance Avill be supposed to move in the two directions with a given 
great velocity. After collision with a P the projectile rebounds and dis- 
appears from the field of view. Since in the present problem we have 
nothing to do with the velocity of rebound, it will be convenient to devote 
the undashed letter v to mean the given initial velocity of a projectile. 
Writing also q to denote the small ratio Q : P, we have 

n' = a + (u- v) (G) 

1 — y ' ^ 

If u and V be supposed positive, this represents the case of what we may call 
a favourable collision, in which the velocity of the heavy mass is increfised. 
If the impact of the projectile be in the opposite direction, the velocity h'\ 
which becomes ti after the collision, is given by 

u" = u+Y^-^(u + v) (7) 

The symbol v thus denotes the velocity of a projectile without regard to sign, 
and (7) represents the result of an unfavourable collision. 

Permanent State of Free Masses under Bombardment 

The first problem that we shall attack relates to the idtimate effect upon 
a mass P of the bombardment of projectiles striking with velocity v, and 
moving indifferently in the two directions. It is evident of course that the 
ultimate state of a particular mass is indefinite, and that a definite result can 
relate only to probability or statistics. The statistical method of expression 
being the more convenient, we will suppose that a very large number of 
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masses are undergoing bombardment independently, and inquire what we are 
to expect as the ultimate distribution of velocity among them. If the number 
of masses for which the vekxdty lies between u and tt-fda be denoted by 
f{it)dUy the problem before us is the deterniination of the fonn of /(a). 

The number of masses, whose velocities lie between a and u + da, which 
undergo collision in a given small interval of time, is proportional in the first 
place to the number of the masses in question, that is to / (a) da, [ind in the 
second place to the relative velocity of the massc^s and of the projectiles. In 
all the cases which we shall have to consider v is greater than a, so that the 
chance of a favourable collision is always proportional to v— a, and that of an 
unfavourable collision to v + u. It is assumed that the chances of collision 
depend upon a in no other than the above S 2 )ecified ways. Th(j number of 
masses whose velocities in a given small interval of time are jiassing, as the 
result of favourable collisions, from below u to above a, is thus j)roiJortional to 

[ f{w).(Vi-w)dio, ( 8 )^ 

J tt' 


where u' is defined by (h); and in like manner the number which pass in 
the same time from above a to below a, in conseijuence of unlavourable 
collisions, is 

[ f(w).(v^ + w)dw, (9) 

J u 


a' being defined by (7). In the steady state as many must jiass one way as 
the other, and hence the expressions (8) and (9) are to be equated. The 
result may be written in the form 


ru fu *' ) fn" 

I I / wf{w)dw (10) 

J u' J u ) J w' 


Now, if q be small enough, one collision makes very little imjjression upon a : 
and the range of integration in (10) is narrow. We may therefore exjjand 
the function / by Taylor's theorem : 

/(w) =/( k ) + (w - m )/' ( m ) +i(w- iiyf"{u) + ; 

so that 

//(w) dw = wf (m) + j (w - uff (it) + ^ (w - tt )' /" (tt) 4- 

/(w) dw = (2tt — tt' — tt") J" (tt) 

- i {(tt' - tt)" + (u" - tt)“j /' (tt) + 

= _ u/(u) - + 'Ji“)/' (tt) + cubes of . . .(11) 

* In the present problem Vi=iv; but it will be convenient at this stage to maintain the 
distinction. 
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SO that 


Also / w /* (w) dw = f {(w — '«) + m) / (w) dv) 

= i (w - uf/iu) + i(w- uff (tt) + 

+ “/ (w) {«»/(«) + i (w - •«)’> '(-«) + } ; 

J w f (w) dw = u f(u) . (it" — u') 

+ ^X'w) + iM/(“)} {(«" - uy-iitf - uy] + 

= m/(m) + {/(«) + «y ' («)} + cubes of g. 

As far as j'-* inclusive (10) thus becomes 

-^q “ ^ + (ft 

+ + (ft?)" 

or w/(w) {(1 - y) + (1 + q) y{ + qf' (ii) [v^v^ + a^{v^ + 2v)] = 0. 


.( 12 ) 


If Vi^^Vy q disappears from the first term as it stands, and will do so in any 
case in the limit when it is made infinitely small. Moreover, in the second 
term w* is to be neglected in comparison with vl We thus obtain 

#/(«) {1 + «/»,} + qv-f’(u) = 0 (13) 


as the differential equation applicable to the detennination ot f(u) when q is 
infinitely small. The integral is 


or 

where 


or, if Vi = Vy 


qv^ log f{ii) + i (1 *f Vj/v) u? = constant, 


/(u) = A6-*«“, 

(14) 

,1 + . 

’ 

(15) 

h = \lqiP. 

(16) 


The ultimate distribution of velocities among the masses is thus a function of 
the energy of the projectiles and not otherwise of their common mass and 
velocity. The ultimate state is of course also indejKindent of the number of 
the projectiles. 


The form of / is that found by Maxwell. To estimate the mean value 
of we must divide 


Now 
so that 


v?f{u)da by f /(a)di4. 

J -00 J —OP 


du=^- [ufT^'i^ - /e-"'/*"’ dtt], 

f du = r du. 

J J -ae 
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The ratio in question is thus showing that the mean kinetic energy of a 
mass is owe half that of a projectile, deviating from the law of equal energies 
first (1846) laid down by Waterston. We must remember, however, that we 
have thus far supposed the velocities of the projectiles to be all equal. 

The value of A in (14) may be determined as usual. If N be the whole 
(very great) number of masses to which the statistics relate, 

= f / («) = A f du = Av fQirq ) ; 

J -QO J — « 

SO that 

/(«) du = -5— N (15') 

If we were to suppose that the chances of a favourable or unfavourable 
collisiiin were independent of the iictual vel(x;ity of a mass, there would still be 
a stationary state defined by writing v, = oo in (15). Under these circum- 
stances the mean energy would be twice as great as that calculated above. 


It is easy to extend our result so as to apply to the case of projectiles 
whose vel<.>cities are distributed according to any given law F{v)y of course 
upon the supposition that the projectiles of different vt^locities do not interfere 
with one another. We have merely to multiply by F(v)dv and to integrate 
between 0 and x . Thus from (18) we obtain 


2 uf{u) f vF(v) dv -I- q f (u) f v^F(v) dv — 0 (17) 

Jo * Jo 

If we find 

J — J e*“**’* 2v dvj- , 

so that 

/ +<» 1 r + x> 

do (18) 


Our equation then becomes 

2ku/(u) + qf'{u)^0, 

giving 

(19) 

The mean energy of the masses is ^qjky and this is now equal to the mean 
energy of the projectiles. We see that if the mean energy of the projectiles 
is given, their efficiency is greater when the velocity is distributed according 
to the Maxwell law than when it is uniform, and that in the former case the 
Waterston relation is satisfied, as was to be expected from investigations in 
the theory of gases. 

It may perhaps be objected that the law is inconsistent with our 
assumption that v is always great in comparison with u. Certainly there will 
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be a few projectiles for which the iissumption is violated; but it is pretty 
evident that in the limit when q is small enough, the effect of these will 
become negligible. Even when the velocity of the projectiles is constant, the 
law must not be applied to values of u comparable with v. 


The independence of the stiitionary state of conditions, which at first sight 
would seem likely to have an influence, may 
be illustrated by supposing that the motion 
of the masses is constrained to take place 
along a straight line, but that the direction 
of motion of the projectiles, striking always 
centrically, is inclined to this line at a con- 
stant angle 0, 

If u' be the velocity of the mass (unity) before impact, and u after impact, 
B the impulsive action between the mass and the projectile, 

u — ?// = B cos 6. 



Also, if V, V be the velocities of the projectile {q) before and after impact. 


so that 

By the equation of energy 


q{v-V)^B\ 
q{v — V) cos 0^u — 11 , 


From these we find, as before, 

, 2oco8®0 / V \ 

11 ^ ^ u -A , 

1 — gcos*u\ costf/ 

This may be regarded as a generalization of (6) ; and we see that it may be 
derived from (6) by writing v/cosd for v, and qcoa^0 for q. In applying 
equation (10) to determine the stationary state, we must remember that the 
vehxjity of retreat is now no longer w, but wcos 0, so that (10) becomes 

f{w)dw = J w cos 0f{w)dw, 


The entire effect of the obliquity 0 is thus represented by the substitution 
of vjcos0 for y, and of qcos!^0 for q, and since these leave qv^ unaltered, the 
stationary state, determined by (15), is the same as if ^ = 0. 


The results that we have obtained depend entirely ujion the assumption 
that the individual projectiles are fired at random, and without distinction 
between one direction and the other. The significance of this may be illus- 
trated by tracing the effect of a restriction. If we suppose that the projectiles 
are despatched in pairs of closely following components, we should expect 
that the effect would be the same as of a doubling of the mass. If, again, the 
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components of a pair were so projected as to strike almost at the same time 
upon opposite sides, while yet the direction of the first was at random, we 
should expect the whole effect to become evanescent. These anticipations are 
confirmed by calculation. 


By (5) the velocity which on collision becomes //, is 

, 14-9-2^ 

^ v; 

1 —q 1 ? 


so that the velocity, which after Uvo consecutive collisions upon the same side 
becomes n, is given by 


l + q - 2^ l-f2^ + (r/-) _ 4fqv 


The masses Avhich by single collisions at velocity v would ultimately 
produce the same effect as those pairs are therefore very approximately 2q. 

If the projectiles be distributed in pair's in such a way that the components 
of each strike nofirly simultaneously and upon oppodte sides, 


iiti 


l + q 






2qv 

1-q 


^(1 + ?)° . 49 '® 

(l- qY '-{i'-qy 


1 + 2 ^' + (f) ^.qv 

“ 1 - 2 ? + ( 9 *) ”± 1 - 25 + ((/)’ 


showing that the effect is the same Jis if the mass were doubled, and the 
velocity reduced from v to qv. Thus, when q is infinitely small, the effect 
is negligible in comparison with that obtained when the connexion of the 
components of a pair is dissolved, and each individual is projected at 
I'andom. 


Another Method of Investigation. 

The method followed in the formation of equation (10) seems to lead most 
simply to the required determination of f{u ) ; but it is an instructive varia- 
tion to consider directly the balance between the numbers of masses which 
change their velocities from and to u. 

The number of masses whose velocities lie between u and w + dti being 
f{u)du, we have as the number whose velocities in a given small interval of 
time are expelled from the range rfw, 

f(tt) du (v — u) -t"/(w) du {v 4- u), 

2vf(u)du. 


or 
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This, in the steady state, is equal to the number which enter the range du 
from the two sides in consequence of favourable and unfavourable collisions ; 
so that 

/ (w/) (v — u') du' 4 * / (u") (v -f u") du!' — 2vf{ti) du — 0 ( 20 ) 

By ( 6 ), (7), since v is constant, 

so that 


1-9 


du, 


1-5 


Now 

and thus 

In this 


. („ _ „/) + 1 + 9 /(„") . + u") - 2vf{u) = 0 . 


V ~v’ = (v — «), 
1-9^ 


V -f v" = J i ? (v -f 

1—9 ' 


(i {(*» - ’0 y («') + (« + «) /(«")} - 2 i//(m) = 0 . 
/(«') =/(«)+ ^ + •••• 


so that 


q - ' ' (I- 5 )* 

2q {u, + v) . 2 (/(« + vf 

■ q J - 


f(u") =/(«) + /' («) + /"(//>+, 


(1 + 9)’ 
(1-9)’ 


[2«/(«) + j-?"- «/' («) + ^ r (•«,)} - 2v/(>, ) = 0 . 


or, when 9 is small enough, 


Accordingly 
or on integration 


8qv {/(«) + «/'(«)} + 45 V/" («) = 0 ( 21 ) 

/(?/) 4- uf’(u) + ^qv^f"(ii) = 0, (22) 

u/(u) + ^qi^/'(u) = C. 


It is easy to recognize that the constant C of integration nmst vanish. On 
putting u — 0, its value is seen to be 


c=hq^f'(0), 

for /(O) is not infinite. Now /(u) is by its nature an even function of u, 
so that /'(O) must vanish. We thus obtain the same equation (14) of the 
firat order as by the former process. 


Progress towards the Stationary State. 

Passing from the consideration of the steady state, we will now suppose 
that the masses are initially at rest, and examine the manner in which they 
acquire velocity under the impact of the projectilea In the very early stages 
of the process the momentum acquired during one collision is practically 
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independent of the existing velocity (u) of a mass, and may be taken to be 
±2qv. Moreover, the chance of a collision is at first sensibly independent 
of u. In the present investigation we are concerned not merely, as in 
considering the ultimate state, with the mass and velocity of a projectile, 
but also with the frequency of impact. We will denote by v the whole 
number of projectiles launched in both directions in the unit of time in the 
path of each mass. The chance of a collision for a given mass in time dt is 
thus represented by v dt The number of collisions ' by which masses are 
expelled from the range du in time dt is f(u)du,pdt The number which 
enter the range from the two sides is 

{f(u - 2qv)+ f(u + 2qv)] du.^vdt, 

so that the excess of the number which enter the range over the number 
which leave is 

{ 4- + 2qv) —f{u)] du . v dty 


and this is to be equated to Thus 

= i/(W' - + i/(« + 2qv) -/{u) = 27'=^’* , 


.(23) 


the well-known equation of the conduction of heat. When ^ = 0, / (u) is to be 
zero for all finite values of u. The Fourier solution, applicable under these 
conditions, is 


/(«. 




where t is written for 2q^v^vt The total number of masses being iV, we get 
to determine A 

iV' = [ / (a, t') du^2 y/w . A ; 

J -00 

so that 



If w be the whole number of collisions (for each imiss), n — ut, and we have 

4^' = ,2n (25) 

If the unit of velocity be so chosen that the momentum i^qv^ communicated 
at each impact is unity, (24) takes the form 



which exhibits the distribution of momentum among the masses after n 
impacts. In this form the problem coincides with one formerly treated* 
relating to the composition of vibrations of arbitrary phases. It will be seen 


B. III. 


Phih Mag, August, 1880, p. 78. [VoL i. p. 491.] 


31 
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that there is a sharp contrast between the steady state and the early stages 
of the variable state. The latter depends upon the momentum of the pro- 
jectiles, and upon the number of impacts ; the former involves the energy of 
the projectiles, and is independent of the rapidity of the impacts. 

The mean square of velocity after any number (n) of impacts is 

f+<t) 

N~^ I u?/ («, n) du = n, 

or, if we restore 

mean = n . (27) 

It must be distinctly understood that the solution expressed by (24), (25), 
(26) applies only to the first stages of the bombardment, beginning with the 
masses at rest. If the same state of things continued, the motion of the 
miisses would increase without limit. But, as time goes on, two causes 
intervene to prevent the accumulation of motion. When the velocity of 
the nuisses becomes sensible, the chance of an unfavourable collision increases 
at the expense of the favourable collisions, and this consideration alone would 
prevent the unlimited accumulation of motion, and lead to the ultimate 
establishment of a steady state. But another cause is also at work in the 
same direction, and, as may be seen from the argument which leads to (13), 
with equal efficiency. The fevourable collisions, even when they occur, 
produce less effect than the unfavourable ones, as is shown by (6) and (7). 

We will now investigate the general equation, applicable not merely to 
the initial and final, but to all stages of the acquirement of motion. As 
in (20), (23) we have 

dt = "'f { . (v - u) da’ + \f{u ") . (V -I- u") da" - f(u) .vda}-, 
and thus by the same process as for (22) 

<“> 

If we write, as before, 

il =s 2q^v^vt, and A = 1 /gv®, (29) 

we have 

W 

Both in the case where the left side was omitted, and also when h vanished, 

we found that the solution was of the form 

f=^/<|>.e-^, ( 31 ) 

where ^ was constant, or a function of if only. We shall find that the same 
form applies also to the more general solution. The ftwtor is evidently 
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r+oo 

necessary in order to make I f{ii) du independent of the time. By differen- 
tiation of (31), 

dfidt' = - 2(/>a=) d(f)ldt\ 

d^ldu^ = - 

/4- dfjdu = — 2^u ^) ; 

so that (30) is satisfied provided <f> is so chosen as a function of t that 

or 

iipw ^ ■ 

Thus 

4it' = f = — T h)g (1 — + const., 

J 1 — n(p * n 

where, however, the constant must vanish, since (f>-cc corresponds to t' — 0. 
Accordingly 

•/• = i-4rae'. (32) 


which with (31) completes the solution. 

If t' is small, (32) gives </) = l/4^', in agreement with (24); while if t' be 
great, wo have 0 = A = 1 /qv^^ as in (15'). 

The above solution is adapted to the case where f(u) = 0 for all finite 
values of when i! = 0. The next step in the process of generalization will 
be to obtain a solution applicable to the initial concentration of /(w), no 
longer merely at zero, but at any arbitrary value of ?/; that is, to the case 
where initially all the m^isses are moving with one constant velocity a. 

Assume 

/= (33) 

where yfr are functions of t' only. Substituting, as before, in (30), we find 

+ 2<f >^ - 2A .^1 + («, - 1) + 2A 1 1 = 0 ; 


80 that the equation is satisfied provided 

i^4 2<#,’-2/K^ = 0 (34) 

and 

5^ + 2AV^ = 0 (35) 


The first is the same equation as we found before, and its solution is given by 
(32) ; while (36) gives 

= (36) 


yjt = ae“***'. 


31-~2 
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Thus (32), (33), (36) constitute the complete solution of the problem 
proposed, and show how the initial concentration at xi-ol passes gradually 
into the steady state when t' = qo , In the early stages of the process 

(37) 

to which the factor Njy/Tr may be applied, when it is desired to represent 
that the whole number of msisses is N. It appears that during the whole 
process the law of distribution is in a sense maintained, the only changes 
being in the value of u round which the grouping takes place, and in the 
degree of concentration about that value. 

There will now be no difficulty in framing the expression applicable to an 
arbitrary initial distribution of velocity among the masses. For this purpose 
we need only multiply (33) by ;\;(a)da, and integrate over the necessary 
range. Thus 

f(u,t')=s/ff>. f dttx(a) { - (fi (u - ae-‘'“y} (38) 

J - on 

ff> being given, as usual, by (32). The limits for a are taken + oo ; but we 
must not forget that the restriction upon the magnitude of u requires that 
X(^) shall be sensible only for values of xi small in comparison with v. 

When t' is small, we have from (38), 

/(u, «') = /_ „ X («) = Vtt . X (w) 

ultimately ; so that 

Accordingly the required solution expressing the distribution of velocity at t* 
in terms of that which obtains when t' = 0, is 

/{«, 0 - • /"’J 0) Exp {-if, (u - ae->^^y] (39) 

We may verify this by supposing that / (ii, 0) = representing the steady 
state. The integration of (39) then shows that 

/(a, t') = 

as of course should be. 

An example of more interest is obtained by supposing that initially 

/(u,0)«€^-^'«*; (40) 

that is, that the velocities are in the state which would be a steady state 
under the action of projectiles moving with an energy different from the 
actual energy. In this case we find fi^om (32), (39), 

/ (“> 0 » ^ {<p-t+h) *”*'*^' ' 


,(41) 
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We will now introduce the consideration of variable velocity of projectiles 
into the problem of the progressive state. In (28) we must regard v as a 
function of v. If we use vdv to denote the number of projectiles launched 


in unit of time with velocities included between v and v + dv, (28) may be 
written 

J + 2q^jvi)‘dv . ^ , (42) 

which is of the same form as before. The only difference is that we now have 
in place of (29), 

t' = 2(ft / vv^dVy (43) 

/i = / vdv -^q jvv^dv (44) 


In applying these results to particular problems, there is an important 
distinction to be observed. By definition vdv represents the number of 
projectiles which in the unit tmie pass a given place with velocities included 
within the prescribed range. It will therefore not represent the distribution 
of velocities in a given space ; for the projectiles, passing in unit time, which 
move with the higher velocities cover correspondingly greater spaces. If 
therefore we wish to investigate the effect of a Maxwellian distribution of 
velocities among the projectiles, we arc to take, not v = but 

v^Bve-^^ (45) 

In this case, by (18), 

( 46 ) 

and, as we saw, the mean energy of a mass in the steady state is equal to the 
mean energy of the projectiles which at any moment of time occupy a given 
space. From (43), 

t^Bq^k-H (47) 

Pendulums in place of Free Masses. 

We will now introduce a new element into the question by supposing 
that the masses are no longer free to wander indefinitely, but are moored to 
fixed points by similar elastic attachments. And for the moment we will 
assume that the stationary state is such that no change would occur in it 
were the bombardment at any time suspended. To sixtisfy this condition it 
is requisite that the phases of vibrations of a given amplitude should have a 
certain distribution, dependent upon the law of force. For example, in the 
simplest case of a force proportional to displacement, where the velocity u is 
connected with the amplitude (of velocity) r and with the phase 6 by the 
relation ii«rcosd, the distribution must be uniform with respect to 0, so 
that the number of vibrations in phases between 6 and d-\^d6 must be ddj^Tr 
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of the whole number whose amplitude is n Thus, if r be given, the propor- 
tional number with velocities between u and u -h du is 



And, in general, if r be some quantity by which the amplitude is measured, 
the proportional number will be of the form 

(f>(r,u)dn, (49) 

where ^ is a determinate function of r and ?y, dependent upon the law of 
vibration. If now x ('0 denote the number of vibrations for which r lies 
between r and r + dr, we have altogether for the distribution of velocities u, 

f(u)-^Ix(r)<l>(r.u)dr (50) 


If the vibrators were left to themselves, %(r) might be chosen arbitrarily, 
and yet the distribution of velocity, denoted by /(m), would be permanent. 
But if the vibrators are subject to bombardment, / (u) cannot be permanent, 
unless it be of the form already determined. The problem of the permanent 
state may thus be considered to be the determination of x (0 ^ 

to make f(ii) equal to 

We will now limit oui’selves to a law of force proportional to displacement, 
so that the vibrations are isochronous ; and examine what must be the form 
of X (^*) in (^) ID order that the requirements of the case may be satisfied. 

By (15^), if N be the whole number of vibratoi-s, 


J n — W'^) * 


(61) 


The determination of the form of x is analogous to a well-known investigation 
in the theory of gases. We assume 


X {r) — Ar (52) 

where A is a constant to be determined. To integrate the right-hand 
member of (51), we write 

= (53) 

so that 


Thus 




Aj\/7r 

2VA* 






(54) 


The distribution of the amplitudes (of velocity) is therefore such that the 
number of amplitudes between r and r -f dr is 


NAhre-^^^dr, (65) 

while for each amplitude the phases are uniformly distributed round the 
complete cycle. 
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The argument in the preceding paragraphs depends upon the assumption 
that a steady state exists, which would not be disturbed by a suspension, or 
relaxation, of the bombardment. Now this is a point which demands closer 
examination ; because it is conceivable that there may be a steady state, 
permanent so long tis the bombardment itself is steady, but liable to alteration 
when the rate of bombardment is increased or diminished. And in this case 
we could not argue, as before, that the distribution must be uniform with 
respect to 6. 

If m denote the displacement of a vibrator at time t, 

X = nr^ /• sin (nt — 0), dx/dt = 7' cos {nt — 6). 

When ^ = 0, 

a? = — 7 r^ r sin 6y dxjdt = u = r cos 0; 

and we may regard the amplitude and phase of the vibrator as determined 
by Uy r) where 

u — r cos 0y 7j = 7* sin 0, 

Any distribution of amplitudes and phases may thus be expressed by 
f{Uy'ri)dud'n, 

If we consider the effect of the collisions which may occur at t = 0, we see 
that n is altered according to the laws already laid down, while t) 7^emains 
unchanged. The condition that the distribution remains undisturbed by the 
collisions is, as before, that, for every constant ?/, rj) should be of the form 
or, as we may write it, 

/(«.’?) = x(»/) 

But this condition is not sufficient to secure a stationary state, because, even 
in the absence of collisions, a variation would occur, unless /(w, rj) were a 
function of r, independent of 0, Both conditions are satisfied, if 6“**^*, 

where ^ is a constant ; so that 

f(uy 7j) du drjsz A dudr] = 27r A ^*“*'’*r dr. 

Under this law of distribution there is no change either from the progress of 
the vibrations themselves, or as the result of collisions. 

The principle that the distribution of velocities in the stationary state is 
the same as if the masses were free is of great importance, and leads to results 
that may at first appear strange. Thus the mean kinetic energies of the 
masses is the same in the two cases, although in the one case there is an 
accompaniment of potential energy, while in the other there is none. But it 
is to be observed that nothing is here said as to the rate of progress towards 
the stationary condition when, for instance, the masses start from rest ; and 
the fact that the ultimate distribution of velocities should be independent 
of the potential energy is perhaps no more difficult to admit than its inde- 
pendence of the number of projectiles which strike in a given time. One 
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difference may, however, be alluded to in passing. In the case of the 
vibrators it is necessary to suppose that the collisions are instantaneous; 
while the result for the free masses is independent of such a limitation. 

The simplicity of f in the stationary state has its origin in the indepen- 
dence of 6, It is not diflScult to prove that this law of independence fails 
during the development of the vibrations from a state of rest under a vigorous 
borabaidment. The investigation of this matter is accordingly more com- 
plicated than in the case of the free masses, and I do not propose here to 
enter upon it. 

In a modification of the original problem of some interest even the 
stationary distribution is not entirely independent of phase. I refer to the 
case where the bombardment is from one side only, or (more generally) is less 
vigorous on one side than on the other. It is easy to see that a one-sided 
bombardment would of necessity disturb a uniform distribution of phase, even 
if it were already established. The permanent state is accordingly one of 
unequal phase-distribution, and is not, as for the symmetrical bombardment, 
independent of the vigour with which the bombardment is conducted. 

But in one important particular case the simplicity of the symmetrical 
bombaidment is recovered. For if the number of projectiles striking in a 
given time be sufficiently reduced, the stationary condition must ultimately 
become one of uniform phase-distribution. 

Under this limitation it is ciisy to see what the stationary state must be. 
Since the ultimate distribution is uniform with respect to phase, it must be 
the same from whichever side the bombardment comes. Under these circum- 
stances it could not be altered if the bombardment proceeded indifferently 
from both sides, which is the c^ise already investigated. We conclude that, 
provided the bo^nbardvient be very feeble, there is a definite stationary con- 
dition, independent both of the amount of the bombardment and of its 
distribution between the two directions. It is of course understood that 
from whichever side a projectile be fired, the moment of firing is absolutely 
without relation to the phase of the vibrator which it is to strike. 

The problem of the one-sided bombardment may also be attacked by a 
direct calculation of the distribution of amplitude in the stationary condition. 
The first step is to estimate the effect upon the amplitude of a given collision. 
From (6), if vd be the velocity before collision, and u after, 

w == w' -f. v!\ 

1-f 9 ' 

The fi*action 2^/(1 -f- y) occurs as a whole, and we might retain it throughout. 
But inasmuch as in the final result only one power of q need be retained, it 
will conduce to brevity to omit the denominator at once, and take simply 

^2q{v-v:) ( 66 ) 
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Thus if p, <f) and r, 0 be the amplitude and phase before and after collision 
respectively, 

r cos 0 ^ p cos <f} 2q (v -- p cos <^). 
r sin 0 = p sin ^ ; 

so that 

r® = p2 -f 4fgp cos <f>(v — p cos (f>) -f (v — p cos 
From this we require the approximate value of p in terms of r and <f>. The 
term in cannot be altogether neglected, but it need only be retained when 
multiplied by v\ The result is p = r ~ Sr, where 

Sr = 2q (v cos <j) — r cos® 0) + ^ sin® (f) (58) 



This equation determines for a given ^ the value of p which the blow 
converts into r. Values of p nearer to r will be projected across that value. 
The chance of a collision at p, is proportional to (v — p cos (f>). Thus if a 
number of vibrators in state p, <j> be F(p)dpd<f>*, the condition for the 
stationary state is 

f d(f> I (v — pc{)H0) F{p)dp ~ Oy (59) 

Jo J p 


the integral on the left expressing the whole number ((estimated algebraically) 
of amplitudes which in a small interval of time pass outwards through the 
value r. 

By expansion of F(p) in the series 

F(p) -F(r) + F' (r) (p-r) -f 

we find 

j F{p)dp — F (r) Sr — J F' (?•) (Sr)® -f cubes of q^ 

J p 

f pF(p)dp=?'F(r)Sr — ^(Sr)®{F(r)+rF'(r)j -f cubes of q. 

J p 

Again from (58), 


r2ir r2n 

I Sr = — jr + qV/r, / cos <f> Srd(f) = qv, 

J {} Jo 

f (S?')® d(b == 2qV, I cos <f> (Sry d<l> = 0. 

Jo Jo 

The condition for the stationary state is therefore 

V {F (r) (— qr + 5 ®v®/r) — F' (r) 5 ®t;®} — r F (r) qv = 0, 

F (r) {— 2r H- qv^r] — F' (r) gv® = 0. 

r* - gv® log r + gv® log F (r) = const., 

F(r) * Ar 


or 


Thus, on integration, 
or 

* We here assume that the bombardment is feeble 


(60) 

( 61 ) 
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The mean value of 7*®, expressed by 


[ r^F(r) rF(r) dr, 

Jo Jo 


is qv^ ; that is, the mean value of the maximum kinetic energy attained 
during the vibration is equal to the kinetic energy of a projectile. The 
mean of all the actual kinetic energies of the vibrators is the half of this; 
but would rise to equality with the mean energy of the projectiles, if the 
velocities of the latter, instead of being uniform, as above supposed, were 
distributed according to the Maxwellian law. 

If we are content to assume the law of distribution, p leaving only 
the constant h to be detennined, the investigation may be much simplified. 
Thus from (57) the gain of energy from the collision is 

\ r- — i = 2qp cos <f>(v — p cos <f>) -f 2q^v'^. 

The chance of the collision in question is proportional to the relative velocity 
{v — pcos(f)); and in the stationary state the whole gain of energy is ;sero. 
Hence 

dp d(f} {2qp cos (f> (v — p cos (f)Y + 2qV} = 0. 

In the integration with respect to (f> the odd powers of cos (p vanish. Hence 

2qv I pdp (qv'^ ~ p“) = 0 ; 

J 0 


as in (61). 


h — l/qv\ 
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EXPERIMENTS IN AERODYNAMICS*. 

[Nature, XLV. pp. 108, 109, 1891.] 

The subject of this memoir is of especifil interest at the present time, 
when the skill of a distinguished inventor is understood to be engaged in 
attacking the many practical difficulties which lie in the way of artificial 
flight uj)on a large scale. For a long time the resistance of fluids formed an 
unsatisfact<jry chapter in our treatises on hydrodynamics. Acconling to the 
early suggestions of Newton, the resistances are (1) projwrtional to the 
surfaces of the solid bodies iUJted upon, to the densities of the fluids, and 
t(i the 8<piares of the velocities: while (2) "the direct impulse of a fluid on 
a plane surface is to its absolute oblkpie impulse on the same surface iis 
the square of the radius to the square of the sine of the angle of incidence.” 
The author of the workf from which these words are quoted, in comparing 
the above statements with the experimental I'esults available in his time 
(1822), remarks : — “ (1) It is very consonant to experiment that the resistances 
are proportional to the squares of the velocities.... (2) It appears from a 
comparison of all the experiments, that the impulses and resistances are very 
nearly in the proportion of the surfaces.... (3) The resistances do by no 
means vary in the duplicate ratio of the sines of the angle of incidence.” 
And he subsequently states that for small angles the resistances are more 
nearly proportional to the sines of incidence than to their squares. 

It is probable that the law of velocity tended to support in men’s minds 
the law of the square of the sine. For, if both be admitted, it follows 
that the resistance, normal to the surface, experienced by a plane when 
immersed in a stream of fluid, depends only upon the component of the 
velocity perpendicular to the surfece. That the effect should be independent 

* Experiments in A^odj/namics. By S. P. Langley. Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge 
(Washington, 1891). 

+ System of Mechanical Philosophy, By John Robison, Vol. u., 1822. 
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of the component parallel to the plane seems plausible, inasmuch as this 
component, if it existed alonSy would exercise no pressure: but that such 
a view is entirely erroneous has been long recognized by practical men, 
especially by those concerned in navigation. 

From the law of the simple sine, enunciated by Robison, it follows at 
once that the pressure upon a lamina exposed perpendicularly to a stream 
may be increased to any exte7it by imparting to the lamina a sufficiently 
high velocity in its own plane. The immense importance of this principle 
was clearly recognized by Mr Wenham in his valuable paper upon flight and 
a few years later the whole subject was discussed by the greatest authority 
upon such matters, the late Mr W. Fronde, with characteristic insight and 
lucidity f. 

The theoretical problem of determining the resistance from the first 
principles of hydrodynamics is not free from difficulty, even in the case of two 
dimensions, where a long rectangular lamina is exposed obliquely to a stream 
whose direction is perpendicular to the longer sides. The fonnulaj resulting 
from the theory of Kirchhoff, viz. 


TT sin a „ 

4 -f TT sin a ^ ' 


( 1 ) 


where p is the density of the fluid, and V is the total velocity of the ^stream 
flowing at the angle a with the plane of the lamina, shows that when a is 
small the resistance is nearly proportional to sin a. Moreover, (1) agrees with 
the experiments of Vince §. 

It will be seen that the laws of resistance were fairly well established 
many years ago, at least in their main outlines. Nevertheless, there was 
ample room for the systematic and highly elaborate experiments recorded 
in the memoir whose title stands at the head of this article. The work 
appears to have been executed with the skill and thoroughness which 
would naturally be expected of the author, and will doubtless prove of 
great service to those engaged upon these matters. The scanty reference 
to previous knowledge, which Prof. Langley holds out some promise of 
extending in subsequent publications, makes it rather difficult to pick out 
the points of greatest novelty. The main problem is, of course, the law of 
obliquity, and this is attacked with two distinct forms of apparatus. The 
general character of the results, exhibited graphically on p. 62, will be made 
apparent from the accompanying reproduction, in which are added a curve D, 
corresponding to (1) and J&, representing the law of sin* * * § a. In each case the 


P- 


* Report of AiSronatUical Society for 1866. 

+ Proc, Inst, Civ, Eng, 1871 (disoaseion upon a paper by Sir F. Knowles). [See Vol. i. p. 290.] 

X See Phil, Mag. December, 1876 [Vol. i. p. 291]. Also BasseVs HydrodynamieSy Vol. r. 
131. 

§ Phil, Trails, 1798. 
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abscissa is the angle a and the ordinate is the normal pressure, expressed as 
a percentage of that experienced when a = 90^ Of Prof. Langley's curves, 

Fig. 1. 



A relates to a square plane 12 inches x 12 inches, B to a rectangle () x 24 inches, 
and C to a rectangle 30 x 4*8 inches, the leading edge (pequmdicular to the 
stream) being in each case sy)ccified first, so that the theoretical curve D 
corresponds most nearly to C, It will be seen at a glance that at small 
angles the pressure is enormously greater than according to the law of sin*-* a. 
The differences between A, B, Gy anticipated in a general manner by 
Wenham and Fronde, are of great interest. They demonstrate that in 
proportion to area a long narrow wing is more efficient as a support than 
a short wide one, and that in a very marked degree. 

Up to a certain point there is no difficulty in giving a theoretical account 
of these features. When a rectangular lamina is exposed perpendicularly, 
there is one point, i,e, the centre, at which the velocity of the stream is 
annulled. At this point the pressure attains the full amount, due to 
the velocity of the stream, while at eveiy other point the pressure is less, and 
falls to zero at the boundary. If the lamina is sloped to the stream as in £ 
and Gy there is still a median plane of symmetry ; and at one point in this 
plane, but now in advance of the centre, the full pressure is experienced. In 
strictness, there is only one point of maximum pressure, whatever may be the 
proportions of the lamina. But if the rectangle be very elongated, there 
is practically a great difference in this respect according to the manner of 
presentation, although the small angle a be preserved unchanged. For when 
the long edges are perpendicular to the stream (0), the motion is nearly in 
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two dimensions, and the region of nearly maximum pressure extends over 
most of the length. But the case is obviously quite different when it is 
the short dimension that is perpendicular to the stream, for then along 
the greater part of the length there is rapid flow, and consequently small 
pressure. 

It will naturally be asked whether any explanation can be offered of the 
divergence of G from the theoretical curve 7). This is a point well worthy 
of further experiment. It seems probable that the cause lies in the suction 
operative, as the result of friction, at the back of the lamina. That the 
suction is a reality may be proved without much difficulty by using a hollow 
lamina, AB (Fig. 2), whose interior is connected with a manometer. If 
there be a small perforation at any j)oint 0, the manometer indicates the 
pressure, positive or negative, exercised at this point, when the apparatus is 
exposed to a blast of air. 


Fig. 2. 



tenance presents no further theoretical difficulty. It was successfully treated 
many years ago by Penaud*, and somewhat later by Fronde, whose interest- 
ing letters, written shortly before his death, have recently been published f. 
In perhaps the simplest form of the question the level is supposed to be 
maintained with the aid, e,g., of screw propulsion, the necessary maintenance 
being secured by an aeroplane slightly tilted (a) upwards in front. The work 
required to be expended in order to maintain a given weight depends upon 
the area of plane, the inclination, and the speed. Penaud^s results show that, 
if skin friction could he neglected, the necessary work might be diminished 
indefinitely, even with a given area of wing. For this puqx)se, it would only 
be necessary to increase the speed and correspondingly to diminish a. But 
when skin friction is taken into account, the work can only be reduced to 
a minimum, and to do this with a given area of wing requires a definite 
(large) velocity, and a definite (small) inclination. The accurate determi- 


* See Report of Aih-onauHcal Society for 1876. 
t Rdinburyh Proceedinge* B. E« Fraude, 1861. 
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nation of the tangential, as well as of the normal, force experienced by an 
inclined plane is thus of essential importance in the question of flight. 

The work of Penaud seems to be so little known that it has been thought 
desirable to recapitulate some of his theoretical conclusions. But we owe to 
Penaud not merely sound theory, but the actual construction of a successful 
flying machine, in which horizontal flight is maintained by a screw propeller. 
In these models the energy is stored by means of stretched india-rubber, 
a method available only upon a small scale. It is probable that the principle 
of the rocket might be employed with advantage ; and even upon a large 
scale, the abolition of all machinery would allow of considerable extravagance 
in the use of explosive material. This method is especially adapted to the 
very high speeds which on other gi'ounds are most suitable. 

In the chapter on The Plane Dropper ” some striking experiments are 
described, illustrating the effect of a forward movement in retarding the fall 
of a horizontal plane. Prof. Langley seems hardly to recognize that there is 
nothing really distinctive in this arrangement when he says: — 

“ It is, of course, an entirely familiar observation that we can support an 
inclined plane by moving it laterally, deriving our support in this case from 
the upward component of pressure derived from the wind of advance; but, 
so far as I am aware, this j)roblem of the velocity of fall of a horizontal plane 
moving horizontally in the air has never been worked out theoretically or 
determined experimentally, and I believe that the exj)erimental investigation 
whose results I am now to present is new.” 

But, apart from the complications which attend the establishment of a 
uniform rigirnCy there is no essential difference between the two cases. 
The hydrodynamical forces depend only upon the magnitude of the relative 
velocity and upon the inclination of this relative velocity to the plane. All 
else is a question merely of ordinaiy elementary mechanics. 

It is interejsting to note that Prof. Langley's experience has led him to 
take a favourable view of the practicability of flight upon a large scale. 
Such was also the opinion of Penaud, who (in 1876) expresses his conviction 
“that, in the future more or less distant, science will construct a light 
motor that will enable us to solve the problem of aviation.” But sufficient 
maintaining power is not the only requisite ; and it is probable that difficulties 
csonnected with stability, and with safe alighting at the termination of the 
adventure, will exercise to the utmost the skill of our inventors. 

[1901. Some of the problems here referred to are further discussed in 
the Wilde Lecture on the Mechanical Principles of Flight {Manchester 
Proceedings, Vol. XLiv, Part ii. pp. 1—26, 1899.] 
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ON REFLEXION FROM LIQUID SURFACES IN THE NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD OF THE POLARIZING ANGLE*. 

[Philosophical Magazine, xxxiii. pp. 1 — 19, Jan. 1892.] 

By the experiments of Janiin and others it has been abundantly proved 
that in the neighbourhood of the polarizing angle the reflexion of light from 
ordinary transparent liquids and solids deviates sensibly from the laws of 
Fresnel, accorcling to which the reflexion of light polarized perpendicularly to 
the plane of incidence should vanish when the incidence*, takes place at the 
Brewsterian angle. It is found, on the contrary, that in most cases the 
residual light is sensible at all angles, and that the change of phase by 
180'’, which, according to Fresnel’s formula, should occur suddenly, in reality 
enters by degrees, so that in genei-al plane-polarized light acquires after 
reflexion a certain amount of ellipticity. Although Jamin describes the non- 
evanescence at the polarizing angle and the ellipticity in its neighbourhood 
as ''deux ordres de phe^nomenes de nature differente,” it is clear that they 
are really inseparable parts of one phenomenon. If we suppose the incident 
light polarized perpendicularly to the plane of incidence to be given, the 
vibration which determines the reflected light at various angles may be 
represented in amplitude and phase by the situation of points relatively to 
an origin and coordinate axes. Thus, according to Fresnel’s formula, the 
locus of these points is the axis of abscissa; XX' itself, the point 0 corre- 
sponding to the polarizing angle, at which the reflexion vanishes, and in 
passing which there is a sudden change of phase of 180®. If the reflexion 
remains finite at all angles, the curve in question meets the axis YY' at 
some point P, not coincident with 0, and the corresponding phase differs by 
a quarter-period from the phases met with at a distance fi*om this angle. So 

* [1901. A preliminary account of the experiments here detailed was given before the British 
Association (see Bepori, Aug. 21, 1891, p. 568). The principal observation had been recorded 
still earlier (Phil, Mag, Nov. 1890; Vol. in. p. 396).] 
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far as experiment can yet show, this curve may be a straight line parallel to 
XX\ and at a short distance from it. If it lie above XX\ the reflexion is 
what Jamin characterizes as positive; if below, the reflexion is negative. 


|Y 


[P 


50 


To this order of approximation the behaviour of a transparent body 
reflecting light of given wave-length is determined by two constants, (1) the 
refractive index fi, and (2) the intensity of reflexion at the angle tan’'^/a 
when the light is polarized peqiendicularly to the plane of incidence. The 
most convenient form of the second constant for experimental pui’poses is the 
ratio of reflected amplitudes for the two principal planes when the light, 
incident at the angle tan”' /i, is polarized at 45° to these planes. It may be 
called the ollipticity, and, after Jamiii, will be denoted by k. According to 
Fresnel A: = (); but Jamin found for water A? = — *00577, and for absolute 
alcohol A? = -f ’00208. Contrasting liquids with solids, ho remarks*, “ on vient 
de voir que leur polarisation est elliptique, et qu’il est impossible d’eii trouver 
la cause dans une constitution molt^culaire anormale.'' And, again : — “ II 
est jusqu’a present impossible de constater une relation simple entre la valeur 
du coefficient k et Tindice de refraction ; tout porte a croire, an contraire, que 
ces deux constantes sont indt^pendantes, Tune de I’autre. Mais, a d^faut 
de loi pr<5cise, on pent remarquer une tendance du coefficient k a dirninuer 
avec rindice, et quand celui-ci est approximativement egal a 1*45, k est nul : 
rindice continuant a decroitre, le coefficient k reprend des valours sensibles et 
croissantes.’' 

Since the time of Jamin many valuable observations upon reflexion have 
been made by Quincke and others, which it is not necessary for my purpose 
further to refer to. In 1889 f Drude made the very important observation 
that the ellipticity of a freshly split surface of rock-salt is very small, but 
that it rapidly increases on standing. And he concludes generally that solid 
bodies reflect from natural cleavage surfaces according to the laws of Fresnel. 

* **Mdmoire sur la reflexion de la Lumi^re 4 la surface des Liquides.’’ Ann. Chim, xxxi. 
p. 165 (1851). 

t Wied* Awn. xxxvx. p. 582. 
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It is remarkable that fluids are excluded from this statement. Indeed Dnide 
expressly remarks that in fluids the natural surface-sheet, which forms the 
transition from one medium to another, exercises an essential influence upon 
the reflexion. 

Nearly contemporaneously with Drude*s observation I made a first 
attempt to examine whether the different behaviour which Plateau found 
for water and for alcohol in re8j>ect of supeificial viscosity, and which I was 
disposed to attribute to surface contamination, corresponded to anything in 
the phenomena of reflexion near the imlarizing angle; but at that time 

1 was misled by a faulty nicol, and failed to observe anything distinctive. 
Subsequently, having proved that the superficial viscosity of water was due 
to a greasy contamination, whose thickness might be much less than one 
millionth of a millimetre, I too hjistily concluded that films of such extra- 
ordinary tenuity were unlikely to be of optical importance, until, prompted 
by a remark of Sir G. Stokes, I made an actual estimate of the effect to 
be expected. The thickness required to stop camphor movements, viz. 

2 X lO'^’^centim., is about of \jd. This will be one factor in the expression 
for the amplitude of reflexion due to gre^ise. There will be another somewhat 
small fac.tor expressive of the difference of optical quality between grease and 
water; so that the intensity of reflexion at the polarizing angle might on 
this view be of the order 10"”®, or lO^s a quantity quite appreciable, when 
the incident light is from the sun. Thus encouraged, I returned to the 
attack, and on October 2nd, 1890, examined the image of the sun as reflected 
from water at the polarizing angle. The arrangements were very simple. 
Sunlight, reflected horizontally into the dark room from a heliostat outside, 
was again reflected downwards by an adjustable mirror. The water was 
contained in a large porcelain dish to the depth of about an inch, and at the 
bottom of the dish was placed a piece of darkly-coloured glass, not quite 
horizontal, with the view of annulling the diffuse reflexion. The reflected 
image was observed with a nicol, from which the glass covering disks had 
been removed, simply held in the hand. The appearance of the dark spot, 
brought to the centre of the sun’s disk, was at once recognized to be 
dependent upon the condition of the water-surface. When the surface was 
clean, the spot was dark and its width (in the plane of incidence) was about 

or of the solar diameter. Moreover there was a strong appearance of 
colour, brown above and blue below, evidently due to the dependence of the 
polarizing angle upon the wave-length of the light. But when the surface 
was greasy, even although camphor fragments still rotated brtskly, the band 
lost its darkness, became diffuse, and showed but little colour. When the 
greasy film was about sufficient to stop the camphor movements, the contrast 
with the effect of clean water was veiy marked*. 

* Phil Mag, November 1890, p. 400. [Vol. m. p. 896.] 
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The surface was cleansed by the aid of the expansible hoop employed 
in my former experiments. This is made of very thin sheet brass, about 
2 inches wide. It is placed upon the water, already reasonably clean, in 
its contracted condition, so that the area enclosed is but small. When it is 
opened out, say to a circle of about 10 inches diameter, the internal surface 
of the water is rendered more clean, and the external less clean, than before. 
To get the best result it is desirable to go through the operation of 
expanding two or three times, probably because the eJeaned water-surface 
acquires grease from the internal surface of the brass hoop. It will be 
evident that the action depends upon the hoop not being completely wetted*. 
Otherwise the grease could repass from the outside back into the interior. 
For this reason the hoop cannot be expected to succeed with liquids like 
alcohol. 

By taking advantage of the apparent motion of the sun in altitude, these 
observations may be repeated in summer without any heliostat, or reflexion, 
other than that from the water itself. Thus on June 26 the dish was placed 
on a table below the window of an undarkened room, and the passage of the 
spot across the sun’s disk was watched. The spot was central at about 4^* 0™, 
and the instant of centrality could be determined to within 10“, and probably 
to within 5 \ On August 15, when the sun s motion in altitude was slower, 
centrality occurred at about 3^ lO*'*, and the precise instant was less well 
determined. 

To see the band at its best requires an unusually good nicol. Whether 
on account of residual defects in the nicols, or in the lenses of my eyes, vision 
>vas improved by the use of a horizontal slit, about inch wide, cut out 
of black paper, and attached to the cork mounting of the nicol on the side 
next the eye. Under these conditions the band seen from clean water 
looks black and well defined, and of width amounting to | or ^ of the solar 
diameter. A still further improvement sometimes attends the use of a 
second nicol, held parallel to the fii*st, through which the light passes before 
reflexion from the water. With these arrangements the band is visibly 
deteriorated by quantities of grease far less than is required to check the 
camphor movements. 

It has been mentioned that the dark band from clean water was fairly 
narrow ; and it will be of interest to inquire what is to be expected upon the 
assumption that Fresnel’s formulaft really express the facts of the case. We 
will write 

^“sin7T-f d,r tan 4-^0’ 

* Since imperfect wetting must be attributed to residual grease, it would appear that the 
operation of the hoop ie incomplete at best. Nevertheless, it is a very useful and convenient 
appliance. 
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SO that the ratio of amplitudes of the two polarized components, corre- 
sponding to a primitive polarization at 46®, is 

T _co8{0^0i) 

S^cos{0’-0])* ^ ^ 

vanishing when ^i = ^7r, that is when ^ = tan“"^/i. We will suppose 
that the angle of incidence has approximately this value, and write 0 -f B0, 
01 -f B0i for 0, 0^ respectively. Thus in the neighbourhood of the polarizing 
angle the ratio is 

B0 + h0i . , 

Woximately. 


so that 


Hence 


For water 


sin ^ = /Lt sin cos 080=^ fi cos 0^ S0j, 

^0 _ cos 0h0 ^ sin h0 h0 

* ft cos ^ ~ /i sin ^ /a® * 

T (/i^ -f 1) W 

S /Lt*-* C 08 ®(^ - ^l) 

= 1*3336, 0 = tan-' ^ = 53® 8', 0^ = 36® 52' ; 


TIS^Vmh0, (4) 

T^jS^ = 2*649 {hey (6) 

Let us calculate the ratio corresponding to the upper or lower limb of the 
sun when the spot is central ; that is, let h0 be the angular radius of the sun, 
whose value in minutes is 16. Thus 


10800 * 

and corresponding thereto from (5) 

r7^?3^6*74xl0-« (6) 

The width of the band actually observed had been estimated at about 
of the solar diameter, so that at its limits 

= 2 X 10-« 

The band was thus about as narrow as Fresnel's formulae would lead one 
to expect, and its deterioration by a film of grease might be anticipated as 
at least probable, from the rough estimate above given of the effect of such 
a film. 

The results so far obtained were already sufficient to show that Jamin's 
value of k, viz. — *00577, must be (numerically) much in excess of the truth. 
For according to it, since Aj® ~ 3*33 x 10-®, the minimum illumination at the 
centre of the spot should be half as great as FresHel’s formulae make it at 
the limb of the sun, so that the whole diameter of the sun would be almost 
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equally obscured. The observed narrowness of the band, even in the absence 
of all precise measures, thus constitutes a proof that Jamin’s k is several 
times too great, and suffices to render it almost certain that the water-surface 
with which he worked was highly contaminated. 

It has already been mentioned that a well-formed band was attended with 
a marked appearance of colour. The account of this rendered by Fresnel’s 
formulae is quite satisfactory. Let us calculate the illumination at the centre 
of the band corresponding to ya, due to a change from /a to 4* S/a^ comparing 
it, as usual, with Si In the differentiation 6 is to be treated as constant, 
and the change in 6 ^, viz. is due to S/i.. From (2), 

T_ cos (^TT + 

and the relation between 80^ and 8/a is 

cos 01 80J = — sin 0 8/a //a-, 


or 8^1- — 8/a/ya^ 

since cos 0i = sin 0. Thus 

8/a 

S /a*cos(^— ^,) 

In the case of water, 


( 7 ) 


= 1*341, /a^- 1*331, 8/a = *010. 

From these data, 

= 3*46 X 10-^ 

showing that if the spot is central for Fraunhofer’s line B, the illumination 
at the centre for 0 is more than half as great as is found (6) for B at the 
upper and lower limbs of the sun. A considerable development of colour is 
thus to be expected, when the band is well formed. 

The band may be achromatized with the aid of a suitable prism, held 
between the nicol and the eye, but of course at the expense of introducing 
colour at the upper and lower limbs of the sun. I had at my disposal a 
glass prism of 10°. This diminished, but could not annul, the colour when 
held nearly in the position of minimum deviation ; but by sufficient sloping 
the band was practically achromatized. When more dispersive materials, 
€.g. benzole or bisulphide of carbon, were substituted for water, the develop- 
ment of colour is very great, and in the case of the latter made it impossible 
to judge of the perfection of the band. The above-mentioned glass prism 
was of course quite insufficient for compensation. 

The magnitude of these chromatic effects is given at once by Brewster’s 
law, which we may write in the form 

tan {0 + B0) = 4- S/a. 

Thus 

SO — cos* 6 - —f t.. 

1 4 /A* 


.( 8 ) 
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which gives the angular displacement of the centre of the dark band, due 
to the change from /a to /a + hfi. Let us inquire what small angle (t) must 
be given to a prism of the same material in order that it may be capable 
of compensating the colour. The deviation D is equal to (/ja — 1) t, so that 
BD — Bfi. i Hence, if SD = B6, 



The necessary angle is thus independent of the dispersive power, and does 
not vary rapidly with the refractive power, of the substance. For water, 
1 = 9/25 in circular measure, or about 22°. For glass (/a =1*6) we should 
have 1 = 18°. 

An attempt was made to achromatize the band from bisulphide of carbon 
with a 15° prism of that material. So far as could be judged the colour was 
compensated, but the observation was imperfect on account of the insufficient 
angular magnitude of the solar disk. 

These experiments on the achromatization of the band had been made in 
the hope of thereby reducing its apparent width, seeing that according to (8) 
the difference of position for the lines B and G amounts, in the case of water, 
to 13', much more than the apparent width of the band. But the width of 
the achromatized band could not be set at much less than | of the sun’s 
diameter*. It seems that in estimating the dimensions of the uncorrected 
band the eye instinctively allows for the influence of colour. 

In experimenting upon water various kinds were tried. Usually the 
tap-water (from an open cistern) behaved after expansion as well as did 
distilled water. The brass hoop, judiciously applied, appears to be capable 
of removing ordinary surface-contamination ; but the appearance of the band 
is liable to be deteriorated by suspended matter, which detracts from the 
central darkness. So far as could be judged by this method of observation, 
the best bands were sensibly perfect. There was no evidence of any 
departure from the law of Fresnel. 

Similar results were obtained from other liquids, e,g, strong alcohol, 
sulphuric acid, benzole. Special interest attached to an observation upon 
a saturated solution of camphor, of which the superficial tension is much 
lower (*72) than that of pure water. The band was sensibly perfect. 

Oleate of soda ('^\^) was troublesome on account of the difficulty of 
avoiding scum. A pretty good band could be obtained, certainly inferior 
to the best, possibly owing to residual scum, but much better than from 
water greased with olive-oil to the point at which the camphor motions 
are just stopped. 

* A coloured glass is still less effective than the compensating prism. A reduction in the 
intensity of the light necessarily broadens the band. A similar effect occurs if the sun is not 
quite clear. 
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The results last recorded prove that the optical effect is not determined 
by surface-tension, for the tension of the oleate solution is much less than 
that of any merely greased surface. A similar conclusion was suggested by 
the observed difference of behaviour of various parts of the same surface. 
A surface, originally clean, and then greased with olive-oil carried upon 
a previously ignited platinum wire, frequently showed streakiness, when the 
eye, observing through the nicol, as usual, was focused upon the surface. 

Except perhaps in the case of oleate, none of these experiments, many 
times repeated, gave any evidence of a real depart unt of properly skimmed 
surfaces from the laws of Fresnel ; and it looked very much as if all the 
results enunciated for liquids by Jamin were vitiated by the presence of 
greasy films. That a film of extreme tenuity would suffice was certain. The 
band from water was very obviously deteriorated by a film of olive-oil, which 
needed to be condensed four or five times in order to stop the camphor 
movements. 

But it was impossible to rest here. It was necessary actually to measure, 
or, if that were not possible, to find limits for, the ellipticity of the various 
surfaces. And for this purpose a much more elaborate apparatus had to be 
installed. 

Sunlight, reflected horizontally from the heliostat, passed through a dia- 
phragm in the shutter of about \ inch diameter, and thence to a collimating 
lens of 23 inches focus. It was next reflected in the required oblique 
direction by an adjustable mirror, and caused to traverse the polarizing nicol, 
mounted in a circle that allowed the orientation of the nicol to be read 
to a minute of angle. After reflexion from the surface under examination 
the light traversed in succession a quarter- wave-plate and the analysing nicol, 
and was then received into the eye, either directly, or with the intervention 
of a small telescope magnifying about twice. In either case the eye Wiis 
focused upon the diaphragm, which was provided with cross wires; so that 
the rays which fell upon any part of the retina constituted a parallel pencil, 
not only at the surfiice of the liquid, but also in their passage through the 
nicols and quarter- wave-plate. The latter was of mica, and both it and the 
analysing nicol were mounted so as to be capable of rotation about the 
direction of the reflected ray. 

The adjustments were made as follows. The analyser and quarter- wave- 
plate being removed, the mirror and polarizer were adjusted until the dark 
spot was central in relation to the cross wires. A rotation of the mirror, 
altering the angle of incidence, moves the spot vertically, while a rotation 
of the polarizer moves it horizontally. The zero for the eye-nicol could have 
been found by rotating the polarizer and then recovering the dark spot; 
but in order to avoid risks of displacement, which might be fatal in such 
a delicate inquiry, I preferred to leave the first nicol untouched, and to 
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depolarize the light by the introduction of a parallel plate of quartz. With 
the aid of this the analysing nicol could be set, and then the mica. If, with 
the quartz plate in action, the spot is dark and central, all is well adjusted. 
On removal of the quartz, the band is now seen in full perfection. 

One of the difficulties in these experiments lay in the extreme sensitive- 
ness of the liquid surfaces to tremor, a sensitiveness aggravated by the perfect 
cleanliness required. It had been thought that it would suffice to mount 
the apparatus upon a shelf attached to the walls of the building, and isolated 
from the floor. But it appeared that the slightest touch upon the tangent- 
screw of the divided circle, such as it is necessary to make at the moment 
of observation, entailed a most distracting tremor. A remedy was found in 
suspending the dish containing the liquid under examination independently 
from the roof. 

The work hfis been greatly retarded by want of sunshine. In order to be 
more independent, I tried to work at the Royal Institution by the electric 
light. But it appeared impossible to make any observations of value on 
account of the tremor by which London is pervaded. Moreover the arc-light 
is very inferior to sunshine for such a purpose. 

The theory of the experiment is as follows. According to Fresners 
fonnulse the ratios of the reflected to the incident vibrations are, for the two 
planes of polai’ization, T and S ; in which the reality of T and 8 indicates 
that there is no change of phase in reflexion (other than 180°). The 
ellipticity is represented by the addition to T of iM, where M is small and 
— 1). Thus if the incident light be polarized in the plane making 
an angle a with the principal planes, the reflected vibrations may be 
represented by 

(7 + iM) cos a, S sin a. 

By the action of the mica, or other compensator, a relative change of 
phase 7 is introduced. This is represented by writing for fifsina, 

8 sin a (cos y + i sin 7). 

Thus the vibration transmitted by the analyser, set at angle is 
cos o cos /8 ( jT + i M) + sin a sin (cos y + i sin 7) ; 


and the intensity of this is 

(T cos a cos 4- 5sin a sin cos 7)* 

+ (Afeos a cos ^ + fifsin a sin )8 sin 7)* (10) 

In order that the light may vanish we must have both 

2’+^?tanatani8cos7«0, (11) 

ilf +/8tanatan^sin7aa0. (12) 
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In the neighbourhood of the polarizing angle, Jf, S vary slowly, but T 
varies rapidly. Hence, if y be given, we may regard (12) as determining 
tan a tan /8, while (11) gives T, and thence the precise angle of reflexion for 
the dark spot. If there be no ellipticity, whence tanatan/8~0, 

r=0, indicating, as was to be expected, that the dark spot occurs at the 
Brewsterian angle. 

But this law is not universal. For if there be no compensator, 7==0, 
and we have as the expression for the intensity, 

(T cos a cos S sin a sin yS)* -h cos* a cos* y8. 

Hence, if a and y8 are small, the second term cannot be made to vanish, 
and the brightness is a minimum when 

tan a tan yS. 

The position of the nearly dark spot is thus dependent upon a, y9, and 
assumes the Brewsterian position only when either a or y8 vanishes. 

In the case of a quarter- wave-plate, 7 = ± J tt, and the equations become 

y=0, k==tanata,n/3=:T MjS. (13) 

The dark spot thus occurs at the Brewsterian angle, while tan a tan y8 gives 
the value of M/8, viz. the k of Jamin. Accordingly if yS be set to any 
convenient angle*, and a be then adjusted so Jis to bring the dark spot to the 
central position, the product of the tangents of a and yS, each measured from 
the zeros obtained in the preliminary adjustments, gives k. 

But the following procedure not only affords greater deliciicy, but makes 
us comparatively independent of the positions of the zeros. Set y8, e.g,, 
to +30'', and find a; then reset yS to —30°. The new value of a would 
coincide with the old one if there were no ellipticity; and the difference 
of values measures a upon a doubled scale. If a be the second value, so 
that the difference is a' — a, then 

k = tan 30° tan ^ (a — a), 

or as would suffice for all the purposes of the present investigation 

fc == i tan 30° (flt'— a) (14) 

In practice several readings for a would be taken as quickly as possible, 
yS being reversed between each. In this way there is the best chance of 
distinguishing casual errors of observation from the results of progressive 
changes in the condition of the surface under examination. For greater 
security against error due to maladjustments, readings were often taken in all 
four positions, differing from one another by 90°, of the quarter-wave mica. 
The observed differences of a should be reversed in adjacent positions of the 


* In my apparatus it was convenient to throw the fine adjustment upon a. 
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mica, and should be identical in the opposite positions, [t.c. those] obtained 
from one another by rotation through 180'". 

In the above reasoning 7 has been regarded as independent of but this 
is of course only roughly true. If we neglect the dispersion of the mica, we 
may take 7*:7o + S7, where 70 relates to the mean ray while 

^7/70 = — Sx./\o (15) 


If the mica be suitably chosen, 7o==±i7r. 

On this principle of the variability of 7 may be explained an effect which 
was puzzling when first observed. When the water-surface was rather highly 
contaminated, it was found that the appearance of the spot varied according 
to the choice of positions for the mica. In one position and its opposite 
the spot was nearly free from colour*, while in the other two positions, 
differing from the former by 90°, the coloration wtis intense. It was evident 
that some cause was at work, in one case compensating, and in the other 
doubling, the usual Brewsterian coloration. 

If ifo be the mean value of My the setting of the nicols will give, as 
before, 

tan a tan == + M^jS ; (16) 

while from (11), 

± ilfocos7 (17) 


The angle of reflexion corresponding to darkness is determined by (17), and 
both sides of the equation are functions of A. For the mean ray 7 = ±^7r, 
and at the correct angle T = 0. For a neighbouring ray at the same angle 
of reflexion we have for T, 


dJXo 




and for cos 7, 


cos^7r(l 4-S7/7 o) = — ^7rd7/7o. 


Hence the condition of achromatism is 


or by (16), 


± ^TT JfoS7/7o == 0 ; 
dT irMo ^ 




( 18 ) 


Thus if Mo be of the right magnitude, the colour will be compensated when 
and doubled when 7=5 — or vice versd. 

When the colours were but little dispersed in the plane of incidence, 
there could usually be observed on sufficiently contaminated surfaces a 
dispersion laterally, indicating a variation of M with X. It was to be 


* Attention is here fixed upon the central plane of incidence, colour on the right and Idft 
of the spot being dimgarded. 
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expected that M should be proportional to X"”'. Not much more could be 
done experimentally than to verify the direction and order of magnitude of 
the effect. Thus it appeared that on a greasy surface the difference of 
readings corresponding to /S = + €^0° was greater when the settings were 
made for the brown than for the blue side of the spot. Of these the former, 
due to the absence of blue, represents the setting proper to blue light. 

The angles ± 30° were found suitable for /8. It was at first supposed that 
advantage would accompany a smaller ^ ; but in this case the spot was too 
diffused in a horizontal direction to suit the dimensions of the bright field 
employed. The adjustment of the spot to centrality (right and left) by 
variation of a wa^s then less certain. On the other hand, a too great increase 
of ^ throws excessive stress upon the readings of cr. 

The delicacy of the apparatus may be measured by the smallest error of a 
visible on simple inspection. When the light Wiis bright and the reflecting 
surface steady, a setting for )S = -|-30° was visibly wrong on going over to 
^ — 30*", when the change afterwards found necessary in the setting of a 

exceeded about 2'. Less than this could hardly be recognized on simple 
inspection ; but the error of a single setting, arrived at by trials backwards 
and forwards, appeared to be less than 1'. Thus the same readings, taken 
to the nearest minute, were often recovered many times in succession ; but 
on other occasions larger differences were met with, and it was often difficult 
to judge whether they were due to imperfect observation or to real changes 
in the condition of the reflecting surface. In any case it will be a modest 
estimate to suppose that a difference of one minute in a can be detected 
on repetition. From this wc should get, by (14), as the least observable 

tTialllO At 

k == \ tan 30° x tan 1' = -00009. 

Jamin’s arrangements do not appear to have allowed of the determination 
of values of k less than *001. 

The first systematic experiments upon cleaned water-surfaces showed that 
the ellipticity, if real, was pretty close to the limit of observation. At this 
stage I expected to find the marked ellipticity of greasy water gradually 
diminishing to zero as the purifying process was carried further, but 
remaining always of the same sign, so long as it could be observed at all 
This anticipation was not completely verified. The larger differences of a, 
found with ordinary water upon which camphor fragments were fully active, 
amounting say to 40', rapidly diminished under the skimming process, so 
that the final difference on the purest surfaces seemed just to escape direct 
observation. It frequently happened that no displacement of the dark spot 
relatively to the cross wires could be detected on the reversal of /3. But 
when, in order to the highest accuracy, many sets of alternate readings 
were taken, the difference would come out sometimes in one direction and 
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soraetimes in the other, A small difference of or more, on the side of the 
contaminated water was easily accepted as due to incomplete cleaning, but 
I was for a time sceptical as to the significance of similar small differences in 
the opposite direction. That these differences were not errors of observation 
was soon apparent ; but I thought that they might be of instrumental origin, 
due perhaps to some maladjustment. 

The outstanding question was so small that it might perhaps have been 
dismissed, but I was unwilling to stop without a determined attempt to get 
to the bottom of it. The minute reversal of ellipticity stood its ground 
in spite of repeated remountings of the apparatus; but I feared that it 
might possibly be due to some, though I was unable to conjecture what, 
defect in the optical parts themselves. When, however, the nicols at first 
used were replaced by beautiful prisms made by Steeg and Reuter and the 
effect still remained, it had to be accepted as genuine, and the conclusion 
was forced upon me that with some water-surfaces, and those presumably the 
cleanest, there is a minute ellipticity in the opposite direction to that of 
ordinary water, and such that the difference of settings for a amounted to 
about 2\ This corresponds to ^ 4- *0002. It will be understood that this 

is a very minute quantity, but it is not without interest from a theoretical 
point of view. The fact that k can be positive as well as negative implies 
of course its possible evanescence. It is, I think, safe to say that some 
samples of water-surfiices polarize light to perfection. 

It will now be desirable to give a specimen of actual observations. The 
one selected, principally on account of its completeness in respect to the 
positions of the quarter-wave mica, is dated April 1, 1891, and relates to 
a surface of tap-water, freshly drawn, and skimmed with the aid of the brass 
hoop already described. The operation of skimming was repeated after each 
readjustment of the mica. In the first column the direction of the arrow 


Mica 

Analyser, 

/* 

Polarizer. 

Separate Readings of a 

Means 

Difference 




(minotes) 






4-30" 

31, 

32, 

32, 

31 

183' 31i' 

+2}' 



-30 

28, 

29, 

29, 

29 

183 28j 

— 

- 

4-30 

-30 

28, 

32, 

31, 

31, 

29, 

32, 

30 

32 

183 29^ 

183 31 1 

-2} 

j 

1 

4-30 

33, 

33, 

33, 

33 

183 33 

4“ii 

1 


-30 

30, 

32, 

32, 

32 

183 31j; 



4-30 

28, 

29, 

29, 

29 

183 28} 



-30 

81, 

32, 

31, 

29 

183 30} 

-2 
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indicates the position of the mica. The second gives the readings of /8, the 
third the individual readings of a, the minutes only being entered*. It will 
be understood that the readings for ~ ± 30” were taken alternately ; the 
first reading under j being 31', the second 28', the third 32', and so on. The 
fourth column gives the means, and the fifth the difference of these means, 
which represents ellipticity. The second and fourth differences, corresponding 
to positions of the mica differing by a right angle from those of the first and 
third, must have their signs reversed before combination for a final mean 
difference. We get 

i(2|4-2i4-li+2)- + 2i'. 

After the last set the hoop was lifted, so as to allow the return of the 
contamination. The readings then became 


+30° 

37, 

44, 

43 

-30° 

17, 

14, 

12 


It would appear that the first of these were premature, insufficient 
time having been allowed for the contamination to spread. The difference, 
reckoned as before, may now be taken to be about -- 30', and is in the 
opposite direction to the small effect of the clean surfiice. For th(5 contami- 
nated surface k - — *0026, and for the clean k = -f *00018t. 

Although the above results, and othei*s of a similar nature, obtained both 
with tap-water and with distilled water, render it practically certain that 
k is positive for pure water, I do not regard with the same confidence the 
numerical value above recorded. It is difficult to feel sure that the cleansing 
was sufficient. A theoretical objection to the hoop method has already 
been alluded to; and the more perfect methods depending upon the use of 
convection cunentsj are scarcely applicable here. Attempts were indeed 
made to work with a surface cleaned by an ascending column of fluid, the 
column being expanded by heat communicated to it from an immersed 
platinum spiral, itself warmed by an electric current. But the readings were 
not accordant ; and it appeai^ed that the observations were prejudiced by the 
deformations of the surface which are the necessaiy accompaniment of such 
a flow. Doubts as to the perfection of the cleanliness actually attained lead 
me to think it possible that the true value of k for an ideal water-surface 
may be even twice as great as that actually found. 

* In almost all the observations the settings were made by myself, and the readings of a 
at the vernier by Mr Gordon. Without two observers the difficulties would have been much 
increased. 

t The observations so far did not of themselves determine which of the two surfaces has 
the i> 0 Bitiv 6 k according to Jamin’s convention. It was evident, however, that it must be the 
contaminated and not the clean surface whioh corresponds to Jamin’s determination of a nega- 
tive h. Subsequent observations upon reflexion from glass verified this assumption. 

X See Roy. $oc. Proc, “ On the Superficial Viscosity of Water,” Vol. xlviii. p. 138. [Vol, ni. 
p. 888.] 
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Opportunities for useful work upon clean surfaces have been very few, for 
it is hopeless to attempt observations without a prospect of at least an hour’s 
almost uninterrupted sunshine. But shorter and more uncertain periods may 
be utilized for observations upon contaminated surfaces, as these do not 
demand the same care or amount of repetition. As an example of such 
I will record the I’eadings of June 6, from a water-suiface slightly greased 
with oil of cassia. 




+ 30 “ 

180 “ 2 ' 

- 30 “ 

180 “ 54 ' 

+ 30 “ 

180 “ 47 ' 

- 30 “ 

178 “ 59 ' 


Baud achromatic. 

Band strongly coloured, 
red above. 


The difference of readings is hero about — 50', giving A? = — *0043, On 
trial it was found that camphor fragments would just move. The above is 
an example of the effect of the position of the mica upon the coloi*ation 
of the band, a subject already discussed. 

Experiments were made with the object of comparing different kinds of 
oil as to their relative effects, optically and upon camphor. It wj^is found, 
as hiid been expected, that cassia was more powerful optically than olive-oil. 
Thus when camphor Avas nearly dead the difference of readings for olive-oil 
was about — 30' and for cassia about — 48'. 

Interest was felt in the behaviour of a saturated solution of camphor, 
whose surface-tension is much lower than that of clean water. Observations 
upon this liquid proved especially difficult, for the dark spot frequently 
shifted laterally while under inspection, indicating temporary changes in the 
ellipticity of the particular part of the surface in use. There is little doubt 
that this complication is due to local evaporation under the influence of light 
currents of air. As the camphor evaporates from any part of the surfiice, the 
tension is momentarily raised, and the surface contracts. If the camphor only 
were in question, there would probably be no attending optical disturbance, 
but the local expansions and contractions of the surface lead to attenuation 
and concentration of the greasy matter present. Under favourable circum- 
stances the difference in the readings of a might be as low (numerically) 
as — 6', and was perhaps due after all to residual greasy matter, other than 
camphor. In any case the optical effect of the camphor is much less than 
that of an oily film giving the same surface-tension. 

With a strong solution of oleate of soda the difference of a could not be 
I’educed below - 25'. It is difficult to suppose that this can be due to a film 
of foreign matter removable by skimming. But the amount of the ellipticity 
is veiy low in relation to the surface-tension, which is only about one-third 
of that of clean water. The value of h corresponding to the above readings 
is — '0021, only about double of the smallest quantity appreciated by Jamin. 
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That the surface-tension h«is no definite relation to the ellipticity is 
abundantly evident. For example, camphor was quite active upon a surface 
which gave a difference of readings of — 80', corresponding to A; — 007. 
On this occasion the surface had stood for some time without much pro- 
tection, and it is possible that the effect may have been partly due to dust. 

The last example that I will mention of aqueous solutions is a strong 
brine. This gave a somewhat variable difference of about — 5', corresponding 
to k = — ’00042. In this case there seemed to be unusual difficulty in getting 
the surface clean, so that the difference between the brine and pure water is 
not improbably due to some secondary cause. 

Most of the available time mxB spent upon water in its various states, 
not only on account of its intrinsic importance, but also because of the 
presumably greater simplicity of a clean water-surface. The observations 
are made in an atmosphere which contains no very small proportion of 
aqueous vapour. When the liquid under examination has ah affinity for 
water, e,g. alcohol, it is difficult to form a precisci idea as to what may be 
the condition of the surface. Besides, the amiiigements for skimming are 
less easily applied. On the other hand, the liquids of lower tension are less 
likely to acquire a film of grease. For alcohol, and also for petroleum, the 
value of k is about -f *0010. 

The general conclusion to be drawn fi’oni these investigations is that the 
ellipticity of the liquids examined is very much less than was supposed by 
Jamin, whose results for water and aqueous solutions were almost certainly 
vitiated by the presence of greasy contamination. Thus the intensity of 
reflexion from clean water is not much more than part of that given 
by Jamin. Moreover, the value of k is positive, and not negative. It is 
even possible that there would be no sensible ellipticity for the surface of 
a chemically pure body in contact only with its own vapour. But the 
surfaces of bodies are the field of very powerful forces of whose action we 
know but little ; and even if there be nothing that could be called chemical 
change, the mere want of abruptness in the transition would of itself entail 
a complication. There is thus no experimental evidence against the rigorous 
applicability of Fresnel’s fonnute to the ideal case of an abrupt transition 
between two uniform transparent media. 

September 19. 


Postscript {October 11). 

Solutions of saponine and gelatine, substances which confer the foaming 
property, have been examined. With very small quantities the difference 
of readings may amount to a degree, not to be diminished by repeated 
skimmvng. The value of k is thus — *005. 
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The suspicion above suggested that the true value of k for clean water 
may be numerically higher than is indicated by the results obtained with the 
aid of the brass hoop has been verified by some observations upon surfaces 
cleansed by heat. The water, as clean as possible, was contained in a large 
shallow tin tray. By the application of gentle heat to the part of the tray 
under optical examination any residual grease is driven off, in consequence 
of the smaller tension of the warmer surface. If the whole surface is fairly 
clean to begin with, a very moderate difference of temperature suffices to 
keep the grease at bay. The difficulties of the experiment have so far 
prevented a complete series of readings; but the following, obtained on 
October 2, seem sufficient to establish the fact: — 


+ 30 * 1 

43 , 

42 , 

42 , 

42 


- 30 “ 

47 , 

47 , 

48 , 

47 


+ 30 “ 


62 , 

61 , 

61 , 

50 

- 30 “ 

47 , 

46 , 

47 , 

46 , 

48 


At the conclusion of the second set the contamination was evidently 
returning. It would seem that on the cleanest surfaces the difference of 
readings may amount to the necessity of readjustment on passing between 
= ± 30° being obvious on simple inspection. Corresponding to this 

A: = -f 00042. 
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ON THE THEORY OF SITRFACE FORC.’ES. II. 
COMPRESSIBLE FLUIDS. 

[Philosophical MagazmCy xxxuj. pj). 209 — 220, 1.892.] 

In the firet part of the paj)er published under the above title {Phil. Mag. 
Oct. and Dec. 1890 [Vol. iii. p. 397]) the theory of Young and Laplace was 
considered, and further developed in certain directions. The two leading 
fissurnptions of this theory aie (1) that the range of the cohesive foix^es, 
though very small in comparison with the dimensions of ordinary bodies, 
is nevertheless largci in comparison with molecular distances, so that matter 
may be treated as continuous; and (2) that the fluids considered are incom- 
pressible. So far as I am aware, there is at present no reason to suppose that 
the applicability of the results to actual matter is greatly prejudiced by 
imperfect fulfilment of (1); but, on the other hand, the assumption of 
incompressibility is a somewhat violent one, even in the cases of liquids, 
and altogether precludes the application of the theory to gases and vapours. 
In the present communication an attempt is made to extend the theory to 
compressible fluids, and especially to the ctise of a liquid in contact with its 
own vajM>ur, retaining the first assumption of continuity, or rather of ultimate 
homogeneity. There will not be two opinions as to the advantage of the 
extension to compressible fluids; but some may perhaps be inclined to ask 
whether it is worth while to spend labour upon a theory which ignores the 
jiccumulated evidence before us in favour of molecular structure. To this 
the answer is that molecular theories are extremely diflScult, and that the 
phenomenon of a change of state from vapour to liquid is of such extreme 
importance as to be worthy of all the light that can be thrown upon it. We 
shall see, I think, that a sufficient account can be given without introducing 
the consideration of molecules, which on this view belongs to another stage 
of the theory. 


K. 111. 


33 
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If j) denote the ordinary hydrostatiail pressure at any point in the interior 
of a self-attracting fluid, p the density, and V the potential, the equation of 
equilibrium is 

dp=^pdV. ( 1 ) 

If, as we shall here suppose, t*he matter bo arranged in |)lane strata, the 
expression for the potential at any point is 

V^27rr"p'ytr(z)ds, ( 2 ) 


where p' is the density at a rlistanco s from the point in question, 
in series, we may wji’ite 

, dp d'^p 

SO that. 


where 


V^2A\p + 2L^^,+ 


K=:27r f \jr(s)dsy L — ir[ Z“ yfr (z) dz 
Jo Jo 


Expanding 


(3) 

(4) 


The int.cgrals involving odd powers of z disappear in virtue of the relation 

ylr(-^z)=:ylt (z). 

We may use (3) to form an expression for the pressure, ap])licable to 
regions of uniform density (and potential). Thus, integrating (1) from a 
place where p = p, to one where p^pi, we have 

lh-‘P.^SpdV^[pV]--fVdp 

= 2K (p/ ^ jdp [2Kp -f 2/. 4- . . . ! 

= K {p.? — p^) ~ / dp [2Ld^pjdz- 4 . . , j. 

In the lattei* integral each term vanishes. For example, 



and at the limits all the differential coefficients of p vanish by supposition. 
Thus, in the application to regions of unifom density — uniform, that is, 
through a space exceeding the range of the attractive fon3es — 


P2'^pl-^ {p2 PlO 9 • *(5) 

or, as we may also write it, 

p — xsT + Kp\ ( 6 ) 


where is a constant, denoting what the value of j) would be in a region where 
pssO. We may regard «r as the external pressure operative upon the fluid. 
Equation (5) may also be obtained, less analytically, by the argument 
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employed upon a former occasion*, and still more simply perhaps by 
consideration of the forces operative upon the entire mass of fluid included 
between the two strata in question regarded as a rigid body. It is very 
important to i*emember that it ceases to apply at places v)here p is varying, 
and that unless the stmta are plane it requires correction even in its 
application to regions of uniform density. 

In the case of a uniform medium, (6) gives the relation between the 
external pressure isr, measured in exj)eriments, and the total internal 
pressure p, found by adding to the former the intrinsic pressure By 

the constitution of the medium, independently of the self-attracting property, 
there is a relation between p and p, and thenc^e, by (0), botwoen -cr and p. If 
Wi^ suppose that the medium, freed from self-attraction, would obey Boyle’s 
law, p — kp, and 

'ST^kp — Kp^ (7 ) 

According to (7), when p is very small, «r varies as p. As p increases, 
increases with it, until p — kf^K, when tar reaches a maximum. Beyond this 
point m diminishes as p incre^ises, and this without limit. The cur ve which 
represents the relationship of tsr and p is a 
parabola; and it is evident that all beyond 
the vertex represents unstable conditions. 

For at any point on this poi'tion the priissur*e 
diminishes as p increases. If, therefore, the 
original unifoi*mity were slightly disturbed, 
without change of total volume, one part of 
the fluid becoming denser and the other I'arer 
than before, the latter would tend still further 
to expand and the former to contract. And 
according to our equations the collapse would have no limit. 

Points on the parabola between O and the vertex represent conditions 
which are stable so far* as the interior of the fluid is concerned, but it may be 
necessary to consider the action of the walls upon the fluid situated in their 
neighbourhood. The simplest (jase is when the containing vessel, which may 
be a cylinder and piston, exercises no attraction upon the fluid. The fluid 
may then be compressed up to the vertex of the parabola without losing its 
unifonnity or becoming unstable. If, however, there be sufficient attraction 
between the walls of the vessel and the fluid, instability leading to total 
collapse will set in before the vertex is reached. 

It will be seen that condensation to a denser state is easily explained, 
without any reference to molecules, as a direct consequence of self-attraction 
in a medium otherwise obeying Boyle’s law. The objection that may be 

* “ On Laplaoe^s Theory of Capillarity,” PhiL Mag, Got. 1883. [Vol. ii. p. 281.] 

33—2 
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i*aised at this point is rather that the explanation is too good, inasmuch as 
it points to indefinite collapse, instead of to a high, but finite, contraction in 
the condensed part. 

A simple and well-known modification provides an esc^xpe from a con- 
clusion which follows inevitably from a rigorous application of Boyle’s law. 
A provision is required to prevent extreme collapse, and this we may find in 
the assumption that a constant must be subtracted from the volume in order 
to obtain the quantity to which the pressure is proportional. In this case it 
is usual and convenient to express the relation by the volume v of the unit 
mass, rather than by the density. We have 

p {v — 5) = constant, 

or {m -I- K iv-) {v — h) = constant (8) 

the well-known equation of Van der Waals. Hero b is the smallest volume 
to which th(‘ fluid can be* compressed; and under this law the collapsci of tin* 
fluid is arn^sted at a certain stage, equilibrium being attained when the 
values of or are again ecjual for the condensed and uncondensed parts of the 
fluid. 

Ac(*oixling to (8), there are three values of v corresponding to a given or. 
Below the critical temperature the three values are real, and the isoth(*rmal 
curve assumes the form ABODEFOH (Fig. 2) 
suggested by Prof. James Thomson. The part 
DF is unrealiziible for a fluid in mass, being 
essentially unstable ; but the parts AJJ, FH 
represent stable conditions, so far as the 
interior of the homogeneous fluid is con- 
cerruul. The line CG represents the (external) 
pressure at which the vapour can exist in 
contact with the liquid in mass, and the 
isothermal found by experiment is usually 
said to be HO FOB A. This statement can 
hardly be defended. If a vapour be com- 
pressed from H through 6r, it can only travel along the straight line from 
0 towards E under very peculiar conditions. Apart from the action of the 
walls of the containing vessel, and of suspended nuclei, the path from 0 to F 
must be followed. The path from 0 to E implies that the vapour at is in 
contact with the liquid in mass. This is by supposition not the case ; and the 
passage in question could only be the result of foreign matter whose properties 
happened to coincide with those of the liquid. If the walls attract the vapour 
less than the vapour attracts itself, they cannot promote condensation, and 
the path HOF must be pursued. In the contrary case condensation must 
begin before 0 is reached, although it may be to only a limited extent. 


Fig. 2. 
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Probably the latter is the state of things usually met with in practice. So soon 
as the walls are covered with a ceHain thickness of liquid, the path coincides 
with a portion of GEC, and the angle at 0 is only slightly rounded off. 

Similar considerations apply at the other end of the straight course. If 
the liquid be expanded through 0, it will not, in general, pass along CE, but 
will continue to pursue the curve (W, and will even attain the limit /), if the 
attraction of the walls upon the liquid be not less than that of the liquid 
upon itself. In the contrary case separation will suddenly occur at a point 
upon the wall, a bubble of vapour Avill be formed, and a point on the straight 
line CE will be attained. It is thus scarcely conceivable that a fluid should 
follow the broken course ABCEOH without some rouruling of the coiners, or 
else of overshooting the points (7, G, with subsequent preciiutatioii upon the 
line GEG. 

A very important question is the position of the line (^G. Maxwell* 
showed that inasmuch as the area of the curve nqjresents work jierformed 
at a constant temj)erature, it must be the same for the complete course as 
for the broken one. The line CG is thtu-efore so situated as to cut off ecpial 
areas above and below. 

This discussion is of course (piite indcpend<int of the precise form of the 
relation between p and v. All that is necessary is such a modification of 
Hoyle’s law ut gnvit densities as will secure the fluid against indefinite colhqise 
under the iiiHueiicc of its self-attraction. 

We will now jiass to the question of the transition from liquid to vapour, 
still supposing the strata to be plane. This is a problem considered by 
Maxwell in his article upon “Capillaiy Action'' in the Encyclopn^ia Britan- 
mca'\\ but his solution appears to me to be vitiated by more than one 
ovemght. By differentiation of ((i) he obtains (with A written for K) 

dp^2Apdp, 

and thence, by (1), 

2Apdp = pdV; 

so that 

F ~ 2Ap -h constant. 

In the subsequent argument the identity of A with K is overlooked ; and 
the whole process is vitiated by the illegitimate differentiation of (6), which 
is only applicable at places where p is not varying. The final result, which 
appeal’s to be arrived at without any assumption as to the physical connexion 
between p and p, is thus devoid of significance. 


* Nature, Vol. xi. p. H68, 1876 ; Scientijic Papere, Vol, ii. p. 418. 
f ScUntiJic Paper e, Vol. n. p. 580. 
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Let us integrate (1) fix>m a place in the vapour round which the density 
has the uniform value p, to a place in the liquid where the uniform density 
is Pj. Thus 

r^P=.V,-V, = 2J{:(p,-p,) (9) 

J (1) p 

by (‘1)- The external pressure is uniform throughout, and may be denoted by 
tar' ; and by (6), 

= ( 10 ) 

At j)laces wherii p is varying, that is in the transitional layer, «r, as given by 
(6), does not represent the cxtonal pressure; but we will still regard it 
Jis defined analytically by (6). Thus 


■Cf "I'll 7 1 


By comparison of (9) and (1 J ), 


or on integration by parts, 



( 12 ) 


The values of m at the limits are the same, and have been denoted by tar\ 
Hence 

/*( 2 ) ^ — fff' 

(13) 

J ( 1 ) P 

Since dpjp-x dv, this equation, obtained by purely hydrostcatical methods 
applied to the liquid and vapour and the layer of transition between them, 
has precisely the same significance as Maxwell’s theorem upon the position of 
the line CG in J. Thomson s diagram. In that theorem vr represents the 
external pressure that would be exerted by the fluid in various states of 
uniform density, some of which are not realizable. In the subject of the 
present investigation all the densities intennediate between those of the 
vapour and liquid actually occur ; but, except at the extremities, 'or no longer 
represents external pressure. 

The explanation of the stable existence in the tmnsitional layer of certain 
densities, which would be unstable in mass, depends of coume upon the fact 
that in the transitional layer the complete self-attraction due to the density 
is not developed in consequence of the rapid variation of density in the 
neighbourhood. 


The distribution of density in the transitional layer, and the tension of 
the surface, can only be calculated upon the basis of a knowledge of the 
physical constitution of the fluid as expressed by the relation between p and 
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p, and by the law of self-attraction. Poisson's contention that the surface- 
tension cannot be found upon the supposition of an abrupt transition from 
the liquid to its vapour is evidently jtistified ; and since the thickness of the 
layer of transition is necessarily of the order of the range of the attraction, 
it follows that the correction for gmdual transition is not likely to be small. 
A complete calculation of a particular case would hv. of interest, even on 
rather forced suppositions ; but the mathematical difficulties are considerable. 
An approximate investigation might be conducted as follows : — 

From (1) and (3), 

If we neglect the terms in d^pjdz*, &c., this becomes 

(O) 

when^ f{p)^{dplp is a function of p given by the constitution of the 
medium. 

Equation (14) may now be integrated by quadratures. 

t^i^^'=^mp)dp-Kp\ 

and 



It is possible that a graphical process would be found suitable. Equation (14> 
determines the curvature at any point of the curve, nipreseiiting the relation 
between p and Zy in terms of the cooidinates and the slope. 

When the relation between p and z is known, the calculation of the 
surface-tension is a matter of quadratures. Probably the simplest way of 
considering the question is to regard the fret* surface as spherical (litjuid 
within and vapour without), and to uilculate the difference of pressures. 

We have from (1), 

= Vdp = 2K(p./-p'^)-r^ v^fdz, (16) 

J ( 1 ) J ( 1 ) (tZ 

z being measured outwards along the 

radius. The question is thus reduced 

to the determination of V at the various 

points of the layer of transition, for all of 

Avhich approximately. Let P (Fig. 3) 

be a point at which V is to be estimated, 

so that OP « Zy and let AQi? be a spherical 

shell of radius - f , of thickness df , and 

of density p\ We have first to estimate 

the potential dV of this shell at P. 
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The element of mass at Q is 

p' .2fr sin 6d6{z — df. 

If, as before, <f> (/) express the ultimate law of attraction, and 


n(/)=r^(/)d/. 

•ff 


vvt‘ hnvc to multiply the above clement of mass by 11 (/). Now 


so that 


dcoaO— /“yv- 
z{z^^) 


The element of the potential is therefore 

z 

In th('. integration the limits of/’ are AP and BP, The former is denoted 
by and the latter may be identified with oo , since z or It is supposed to be 
a very large multiple of the range of the forces. Accordingly for the potential 
at P of the whole shell, we have 


where, as usual, 


z 

ir(^)=:ru (f)fdf. 0«) 


To find the whole potential at P, (17) must be integrated with rcs])cet to f 
from —X to 4- X, /o' being treated as a function of As we need only 
consider P near the layer of transition,^ in (17) may be identified with R. 

If the transition is continuous, we may expand p' in the series 




and then at the point P, 


= 2X., + 2ig + 2J/* + 2Arg + ... 

+ + (> 9 ) 
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where (as in Maxwells “ Capillary Action ”) 




II 

Z = ^ TT 

r-i'txi 

?^-f(?)rf?, 

J ~~<Xi 




II 

?: :=^ 

f "rf(?)rf?. .. 

' — x* 

....(20) 


When (19) iw mulbipliod by dpfdz and integrated acioss the whole layer of 
transition, we get for the part independent of R, 

r<‘^> do 


sinij)ly, all the other terms in Z, 3/,... vanishing. lienee ))y (I(>), with 
integration by j)arts, 


ih-ih=i^{pi- Pi) 

- k II (S) * - “ 12 (£) * + 0^12 (Sy - 


....( 21 ) 


The first term upon the right in (21) is the Siwuv as when the strata are 
plane. Th(; second gives the capillary tension (T), and we croiKrliide that when 
the transition is continuous 




From these results we se('. that ‘‘the exisU'uee of a capillary ibrci^ is conuectetl 
with suddenness of transition from one medium to another, and that it may 
disappear altogether when the transition is sufficiently gradual*.” 

The series (22) would probably suffice for the calculation of surface-tension 
between liquid and va])our when once the law connecting p and z is known. 
It is possible, however, that its convergence would be inadeipiate, and in this 
respect it must certainly fail to give the result for an abrupt transition. In 
the latter case, where the whole variation of density occurs at one place, (lb) 
becomes 

P'2 ^Pi ~ (p*/ Pi) ip'i Pi) (^d) 

V relating to the place in question. And by (17) 

F-f^"27rp'(l-?/i2)t(f)d? 

J — oc 

= 2ir (p, + p,) (?) rf? - ^ {pa - Pi) 


Thus 

p,-p, = K{p,^-p,’‘) + 2TIB (24) 

if r»7r[ ?t/r(?)d?.(p,-p,)’, (26) 

Jo 


* On Laplaoe’s Theory of Capillarifcy/* Phil, Mag, October 1888. [Vol. ii. p. 284. ] 
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where (25) agrees with the value of the tension found for this case by 
Laplace. 


In the application to a sphere of liquid surrounded by an atmosphere of 
vajK>ur, equations (9), (11), (12) remain unchanged, in spite of the curvattire 
of thc‘, surface. If tff" denote the external pressure acting upon the vapour. 


(26) 

(27) 


The symbol w is still regarded iis defined algebraically by (6), so that 


«r j = -bt", tar^ = tar" -f- 2T / R. 

Integrating (12) by parts, we find 
ta*., tsr, 

-f :.dp^0; 

Pi JiDP" 

f (2) ^ — -I 

( 1 ) P" 


.(28) 


or by (28), 


/: 


(i)P' 

' 2T 

dp + Rp,-(^. 


.(29) 


In this equation m is a known function of p. If wc compare it with (13), 
where w' represents the external pressure of the vapour in contact with a 
plcme surface of liquid, we shall be able to estimate the effect of the 
curvature. It is to be observed that the limits of integration arc not 
the same in the two cases. If we retain p,, p^ for the plane surfiice, and 
for the curved surface write pj-f Pg-f Sp^, we have from (29) 



dp f 


2r 


R (p-i + hp.i) 


= 0 ; 


or by (28), 


r: 


--- - - dp + Tj — = 0. 

p. Rp. 


.(80) 


The liniits of iiitcgmtion are now the same as in (18), so that by 
subtraction 

/I 1\ 2T 

7) 


or 


= isr -f 


2Tp, 

P^-Pi 


.(31) 


This is the value for the excess of vapour-pressure in equilibrium with a 
convex surface that is given in Maxwell's “Heat" as a deduction fix>m 
Sir W. Thomson’s principle. 

The application of this principle may be extended in another direction. 
When liquid rises in a capillary tube open above, the more attenuated vapour 
at the upper level is in equilibrium with the concave surface, and the more 
dense vapour below is in equilibrium with the plane surface of the liquid. 
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But, as was pointed out in the former pajKjr, the rise of liquid is not limited 
to the height of the meniscus. Above that point the walls of the tube are 
coated with a layer of fluid, of gradually diminishing thickness, less than the 
range of forces, and extending to an immense height. At evei'i/ point Uie 
layer of fluid must he in equilibrium with the vapour to he found at the same 
level. The data scarcely exist for anything like a precise estimate of the; effect 
to be expected, but the argument suffices to show that a solid body brought 
into contact with vajwur at a density which may be much below the so-called 
point of saturation will cover itself with a layer of fluid, and that this layer 
may be retained in some degree even in what pjisses for a giHsl vacuum. The 
fluid composing the layer, though denser than the surrounding atmosphere of 
vajMHir, cannot properly be described as either liquid or gaseous. 

In our atmosphere fresh surfaces, e.g. of split mica or of mercury, attract 
to themselves at once a coating of moisture. In a few hours this is replaced, 
or supplemented, by a layer of grease, which gives rise to a large variety of 
curious phenomena. In the cjise of mica the fresh surface conducts electricity, 
while an old surface, in which presumably the moisture has been replaced by 
grease, insulates well. 
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ON THE RELATIVE DENSITIES OF HYDKOC5EN AND 

OXYGEN. II. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Society, ]:)|). 44(S— 468, 1S92.] 

In a preliminary notice upon this subject*, I explained the procedure by 
which I found as the ratio of densities 15*884. The hydrogen was prepared 
from zinc and sulj)huri(!, or from zinc and hydrochloric, acid, and was liberated 
upon a platinum plate, thc^ generator being in fact a 8mee cell, enclosed in 
a vessel capable of sustaining a vacuum, and set in action by closing the 
electric circuit at an. external contact. The hydrogen thus prepared was 
]uirified by corrosive sublimate and potash, and desiccated by passage 
through a long tube packed with phosphoric anhydride. The oxygen was 
from chlorate of potash, or from mixed chlorates of potash and soda. 

In a subsecpuiiit paper on the ‘‘Composition of Water f,” I attacked the 
problem by a direct synthesis of water from weighed quantities of the two 
component gases. The ratio of atomic weights thus obtained was 15*89. 

At the time when these researches were commenccid, the latest work 
bearing upon the subject dated from 1845, and the number then accepted 
was 15*96. There was, however, nothing to show that the true ratio really 
deviated from the 16 : 1 of Front’s law, and the main object of my work w^xs 
to asceitain whether or not such deviation existed. About the year 1888, 
however, a revival of interest in this question manifested itself, especially in 
the United States, and several results of importance have been published. 
Thus, Professor Cooke and Mr T. W. Richards found a number which, when 
corrected for an error of weighing that had at first been overlooked, became 
15-869. 

The substantial agreement of this number with those obtained by myself 
seemed at first to settle the question, but almost immediately afterwards 

* Roy, 8oc, Proc. Vol. xwii. p. 356, February, 1888. [Vol. in. p. 37.] 
t Roy, Soc, Proc, VoL xi<v. p. 426, February, 1889. [Vol. lu. p. 283.] 
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there appeared an account of a research by Mr Keiser, who used a method 
presenting some excellent features, and whose I’esult was as high as 15*949. 
The discrepancy has not been fully explained, but subsequent numbers agi’ce 
more nearly with the lower value. Thus, Noyes obtains 15*89(5, and Dittmar 
and Henderson give 15*86(5. 

I had intended further to elaborate and extiuid my observations on the 
synthesis of water from weighed (juantities of oxygen and hydrogen, but 
the publication of Professoi* E. W. Morloy s miisterly researches upon the 
“ Volumetric Composition of Water*'’ led me to the conclusion that the best 
contribution that I could now make to the subj(*ct would be by the further 
determination of the relative densities of the two gases. The combination 
of this with the number 2*0002 f, obtained by Morley as the mean of 
astonishingly concordant individual experiments, would give a better result^ 
for the atomic weights than any I could hope to obtain directly. 

In all work of this sort, the eiTors to be contended with may be classed as 
either systematic or casual. The latter are eliminated by repetition, and are 
usually of no importance in the final mean. It is systematic errors that are 
most to be dreaded. But although directly of but little account, casual eiTors 
greatly embarrass a research by rendering difficult and tedious the detection 
of systematic errors. Thus, in the present case, almost th(^ only source of 
error that can prejudice the final result is impurity in the gases, especially in 
the hydrogen. The bettor the hydrogen, the lighter it will prove; but the 
discrimination is blunted by the inevitable eirors of weighing. Aftoi* perhaps 
a week's work it may become clear that the hydrogen is a litth^ at fault, as 
ha 2 ) 2 )ened in ont^ case from penetration of nitrogen between the vsealed-in 
2 )latinum electrodes and the ghiss of the generator. 

Another difficulty, which affects the 2 ^rosentation of results, turns u 2 )on 
the one-sided character of the eirom most to be feared. As has been said, 
imiiure hydrogen (;an only be too heavy, and another important source of 
error, depending u 2 )on im 2 >erfoet establishment of equilibrium of pressure 
btdAveen the contents of the globe and the external atmos 2 )here, also works 
one-sidedly in the same direction. The latter source of error is most to be 
feared immediately after a re-greasing of the tap of the globe. The super- 
fluous grease finds its way into the 2 >erforation of the and pirtially 

blocks the passage, so that the six minutes usually allowed for the escape of 
the initial excess of pressure in the globe may become inadequate. Partly 

* Amer. Jounu Scu March, 1891. 

t It should not be overlooked that this number is difficult to reconcile with views generally 
held as to the applicability of Avogadro’s law to very rare gases. From what we know of the 
behaviour of oxygen and hydrogen gases under compression, it seems improbable that volumes 
which are as 2*0002 : 1 under atmospheric conditions would remain as 2:1 upon indefinite 
expansion. According to the formula of Van der Waals, a greater change than this in the ratio 
of volumes is to be expected. [1901. In later experiments Morley obtained 2*0027.] 
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from this cause and partly from incomplete washing out of nitrogen from the 
generator, the first filling of a set was so often found abnomally heavy that 
it became a rule in all cases to reject it. From these and other causes, such 
as accidental leakages not discovered at the time, it was difficult to secure a 
set of detenninations in which the mean really represented the most probable 
value. At the same time, any arbitrary rejection of individual results must 
bo avoided as far i\s possible. 

In the present work two objects have been especially kept in view. The 
first is simplicity upon the chemical side, and the second the use of materials 
in such a form that the elimination of impurities goes forward in the 
normal working of the process. When, as in the former detenninations, the 
hydrogen is made from zinc, any impurity which that material may contain 
and communicate to the gas cannot be eliminated from the generator; for 
etioh experiment brings into play a fresh (juantity of zinc, with its accom- 
panying contamination. Moreover, the supply of acid that can be included 
in one charge of the generator is inadequate, and good results are only 
obtained as the charge is becoming exhausted. These difficulties are avoided 
when zinc is discarded. The only material consumed during the experiments 
is then the water, of which a large quantity can be included from the 
first. On the other hand, the hydrogen liberated is necessarily contaminated 
with oxygen, and this must be removed by copper contained in a red-hot 
tube. In the experiments to be described the generator was charged with 
potash*, and the gases were liberated at platinum electrodes. In the case 
of a hydrogen filling the oxygen blew off on one side from a mercury seal, and 
on tht^ other the hydrogen was conveyed throiigh hot tubes containing copper. 
The bulk of the aqueous vapour was deposited in a small flask containing 
strong solution of potash, and the giis then passed over solid potash to a long 
tube packed with phosphoric anhydride. Of this only a very short length 
showed signs of being affected at the close of all operations. 

With respect to impurities, other than oxygen and oxides of hydrogen, 
which may contaminate the gas, we have the following alternatives. Either 
the impurity is evolved much more rapidly than in proportion to the 
consumption of water in the generator, or it is not. If the rate of evolution 
of the impurity, reckoned as a fraction of the quantity originally present, 
is not much more rapid than the correspondingly reckoned consumption of 
water, the presence of the impurity will be of little importance. If on the 
other hand, m is probable, the rate of evolution is much more rapid than 
the consumption of water, the impurity is soon eliminated from the residue, 
and the gas subsequently generated becomes practically pure. A similar 
argument holds good if the source of the impurity be in the copper, or even 

* At the Buggestion of Professor Morlej, the solution was freod from oarbonate or nearly so, 
by the use of t>aryta, of which it contained a slight excess. 
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in the phosphoric anhydride ; and it applies with increiised force when at 
the close of one set of operations the generator iKS replenished by the iner^ 
addition of water. It is, however, here assumed that the apparatus itself is 
perfectly tight. 

Except for the reversal of the electric current, the action of the apparatus 
is almost the same whether oxygen or hydrogen is to be collected. In the 
latter case the copper in the hot tubes is in the reduced, and in the former 
case in the oxidised, state. For the sake of distinctness we will suppose that 
the globe is to be filled with hydrogen. 

The generator itself (Fig. 1) is of the U-form, with unusually long 
branches, and it is supplied from Grove cells with about 8 amperes of 
electric cun’ent. Since on one side the oxygen 
blows (jff into the air, the pressure in the generator 
is always nearly atmospheric. Some trouble has 
been caused by leakage between the platinum 
electrodes and the glass. In the later experiments 
to be here recorded these joints were drowned 
with mercury. On leaving the generator the 
hydrogen traverses a red-hot tube of hard glass 
charged with copper*, then a flask containing a 
strong solution of potash, and afterwards a second 
similar hot tube. The a<lditional tube was intro- 
duced with the idea that the action of thc^ hot 
copper in promoting the union of the hydrogen 
with its oxygen contamination might be mon^ 
complete after removal of the greater part of the 
oxygen, whether in the combined or in the uncom- 
bined state. From this point onward the gas 
was nearly dry. In the earlier experiments the 
junctions of the har<l furnace tubes with the soft glass of the remainder of the 
apparatus were effected by fusion. One of these joints remained in use, but 
the others were replaced by india-rubber connexions drowned in mercury. 
It is believed that no leakage occurred at these joints ; but as an additional 
security a tap was provided between the generator and the furnace, and was 
kept closed whenever there was no forward current of hydrogen. In this way 
the liquid in the generator would be protected from any possible infiltration 
of nitrogen. Any that might find its way into the furnace tubes could easily 
be removed before the commencement of a filling. 

Almost immediately upon leaving the furnace tubes the gas arrives at 
a tap which for distinctness may be called the legulator. In the generator 

* The copper must be free from sulphur; otherwise the contamination with sulphuretted 
hydrogen is somewhat persistent. 
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and in the furnace tubes the pressure must be nearly atmospheric, but in the 
globe there is (at the commencement) a vacuum. The transition from the 
one pressure to the other takers place at the regulator, which must be so 
adjusted that the flow through it is approximately equal to the production 
of gas. At first the manipulation of the regulator wjis a source of trouble 
and required almost constant attention, but a very simple addition gave the 
desired control This was merely a long wooden arm, attached to the plug, 
which served both as a lever and iis an indicator. Underneath the pointed 
(extremity was a small table* to which its motions could be referred. .During 
the first two-thinis of a filling very little readjustment was needed, and the 
apparatus could be left for half an hour with but little fear of displacing too 
much the liijuid in the generatoi*. Towards the close, as the motive force fell 
off, the taj) required to bo opened more widely. Sometimes the recovery of 
level could be more conveniently effected by insertion of resistance into the 
electric circuit, or by interrupting it altogether for a few minutes. Into 
details of this kind it is hardly neceasary to go further. 

From the regulator the gas piissed to the desiccating tubes. The first 
of those was charged with fragments of solid potash, and the second with 
a long length of phosphoric anhydride. Finally, a tube stuffed with glass 
wool intercepted any susj)cnded matter that might have been carried 
forwaixl. 

The connexion of the globe with the generator, witli the Toppler, and 
with the blow-off, is shown in the accompanying Fig. 2. On the moming 
of a projected filling tht* vacuous globe* would be connected with the free end 
of the stout-walled iinlia-rubber tube, and secured by binding wire. The 
generator being cut off, a high vacuuni would be made up to the tap of the 
globe. After a couple of hours’ standing the leakage through the india-rubber 
and at the joints could be mefisured. The amount of the leakage found 
in the first two hours was usually negligible, considered as an fuldition to 
a globeful of hydrogen, and the leakage that would occur in the hours 
following would (in the absence of incidents) be still smaller. If the test 
were satisfactory, the filling would proceed as follows: — 

The electric current through the generator being established and the 
furnace l>eing heated, any oxygen that might have percolated into the drying 
tubes had first to be washed out. In order to do this more effectively, a 
moderate vacuum (of pressure equal to about 1 inch of mercury) was 
maintained in the tubes and up to the regulator by the action of the 
pump. In this way the current of gas is made very rapid, and the half-hour 
allowed must have been more than sufficient for the purpose. The generator 
was then temporarily cut off, and a high vacuum produced in the globe 
connexion and in the blow-off tube, which, being out of the main current 
of gas, might be supposed to harbour impurities. After this the pump would 
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be cut off, the coimexioa with the generator re-established, and, finally, the 
tap of the globe cautiously opened. 

Fig. 2. 



The operation of filling usually occupied from two to three hours. When 
the gas began to blow off under an excess of pressure represented by about 
half an inch of mercury, the blow-off* cistern was lowered so as to leave the 
extremity of the tube free. For two minutes the current of gas from the 
genemtor wsis allowed to flow through, after which the generator was cut 
off, and the globe left in simple communication with the atmosphere, until it 
was supposed that equilibrium of pressure had been sufficiently established. 
Doubts have at various times been felt as to the interval required for this 
purpose. If too little time is allowed, there will remain an excess of pressure 
in the globe, and the calculated weight of the filling will come out too high. 
On the other hand, an undue prolongation of the time might lead to a 
diffusion of air back into the globe. In a special experiment no abnormal 
weight was detected after half-an-hour’s communication, so that the danger 
on this side appeared to be small. When the passages through the taps 
were firee from grease, one or two minutes sufficed for the establishment 
of equilibrium, but there was always a possibility of a partial obstruction. 
In the results to be presently given four minutes were allowed after the 
separation from the generator. It may be remarked that a part of any 
minute error that may arise from this source will be eliminated in the 
comparison with oxygen, which was collected under like conditions. 

B. III. 34 
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The reading of the barometers and thennometers at the moment when 
the tap of the globe was turned oS took i)lace as described in the former 
paper. The arrangements for the weighings were also the same. 

In the evacuations the process was always continued until, as tested 
by the gauge of the Toppler after at least a quarter of an hour’s standing, 
the residue could be neglected. Here, again, any minute error would be 
eliminated in the comparison of the two gases. 

In the case of oxygon, the errors due to contamination (even with 
hydrogen) are very much diminished, and similar errors of weighing tell 
very much less upon the proportional agreement of the final numbers. 
A comparison of the actual results with the two kinds of gas does not, 
however, show so great an advantage on the side of the oxygen as might have 
been expected. The inference appears to be that the individual results are 
somewhat largely affected by temperature errors Two thermometers were, 
indeed, used (on opposite sides) within the wooden box by which the globe 
is surrounded, and they could easily be read to within C. But in other 
respects, the circumstances were unfavourable in consequence of the presence 
in the same room of the furnace necessiiry to heat the copper. An error 
of ±0*1°C. in the temperature leads to a discrepancy of 1 part in 1500 in 
the final numbers. Some further elaboration of the screening arrangements 
actually employed would have been an improvement, but infismuch as the 
circumstances were precisely the same for the two gases, no systematic 
error can here arise. The thermometers were, of course, the same in the 
two cases. 

The experiments are grouped in five sets, two for oxygen and throe for 
hydrogen. In each set the work was usually continued until the tap of the 
globe required re-greasing, or until, owing to a breakage or to some other 
accident, operations had to be suspended. 


Oxygen. 


1891 

Weight 

Bar. 

temp., F. 

Globe 
temp., 0. 



0 

o 

June 29 

2*5182 

70 

20-86 

July 2 

2*5173 

69 

20^ 

July 4 

2*5172 

67i 

l»-76 

July 6 

2*6193 

70i 

21-40 

July 9 

2*6174 

64 

17-60 

July 10 


65| 

19-05 

Mean 

2*61786 

66 

i 
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The six fillings were all independent, except that of July 6, when the 
bulk of the oxygen remaining from the previous filling was not removed. 
It so happens that this case shows the greatest discrepancy, but there seems 
to be no sufficient reason for rejecting it. 


Hydrogen. 


1891 

Weight 

gram 

015807 

015816 

015811 

0-1.5803 

0-1.5801 

0-1.5809 

Bar. 

temp., F. 

60i 

65 

66i 

65 

66 

68i 

Globe 
temp., C. 

July 31 

August 4 

August 6 

August 8 

August 11 

August 13 

f) 

15-90 

18-00 

19- 20 

18-15 

19*15 

20- 10 

Mean 

0-15808 

Hydrogen 

65 

18" 

1891 

W^eight 

Bar. 

temp., F. 

Globe 
temp., 0. 

September 22 

September 24 

September 28 

September 30 

October 2 

gram 

0-15800 

0-15820 

0-15792 

0-15788 

0-1.5783 

0 

58 

6U 

62 

; 

62 

0 

14-5 

16- 3 

17- 6 

18- 1 

17*3 

Mean 

0-1.5797 

61 

17" 


Hydrogen. 


1891 

Weight 

Bar. 

temp., F. 

Globe 
temp., C. 


gram 

o 

^ o 

October 26 

0-15807 

55 

13*30 

October 28 

0*16801 

56 

14*00 

October 31 

015817 

60 

10*95 

November 3 

0 16790 

63i 

12*10 

November 5 

0*16810 

66 

12*00 

November 7 

0*16798 

60 

10*70 

November 10 

0*16802 

48 

9*30 

November 13 

0*16807 

Sbi 

12*70 

Mean 

0*16804 

53 

12“ 


34—2 
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Oxygen. 


1891 

Weight 

Bar. 

temp., F. 

Globe 
temp., C. 

November 30 

grams 

2*5183 

o 

53 

o 

12*15 

December 3 

2*5168 

66 

13*55 

December 5 

2*5172 

66i 

14*15 

December 7 

2*5181 

58^ 

14*70 

December 8 

2*5156 

61 

t 11*15 

I 

Mean 

2*5172 

55 

13° 


In almost every case the weight of the globe full is compared with the 
mean of the immediately preceding and following weights empty. The 
numbers recorded in the second column are derived from the readings of the 
balance by the introduction of corrections — 

(1) For the errors of the weights themselves, found by a systematic 
comparison, only relative values uncorrected for buoyancy being required. 

(2) For the deviation of the mean^ barometric reading at the time of 
filling from 30 inches (as read upon the vernier). 

(3) For the deviation of the temperature of the barometers (Column 3) 
from 60° F. 

(4) For the deviation of the temperature of the gas (as read upon the 
thermometers) from 12° C. 

As an example, I will take in detail the calculation for the hydrogen 
filling of October 26. After the evacuation of October 24, the working 
globe (14) with its compensating volume piece and 0*4778 gm. stood on the 
left of the balance with globe (11) on the right. The position of equilibrium 
of the pointer, as determined after four different releasements, each observed 
in the usual manner, was 19*02 scale divisions. In like manner, after the 
evacuation of October 27, with the same weights in use, the equilibrium 
position of the pointer was 18*46. After the filling of October 26, the 
weights associated with (14) were 0*3220 gm. instead of 0*4778; and the 
pointer reading was 20*08. So far as the weights are concerned, the value 
of the hydrogen would be 0*4778 — 0*3220, or 0*1668 gm.; but to this we 
must add a correction corresponding to 1*34 scale divisions, being the 
difference between 20*08 and J (19*02 + 18*46). At the time in question, 
the value of a scale division was 0*00020 gm., so that we obtain — 

0*1568 + 0*00027 « 0*16607. 


* There were two barometers. 
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The particular weights in use on this occasion were such that no 
correction is necessary in order to allow for their errors. 

The mean barometer reading at the time of filling was 29*742, so that 
the factor required on this account is 30 : 29*742. The correction for 
temperature of gas is from 13*3 to 12*". 


Log 0*15607 = 119332 

For barometer 0*00375 

For temperature 0*00198 

Log 0*15814 =1*19905 


To this a correction for the temperature of the barometer' has still to be 
applied. For 1“F. the correcting factor is (1 —0*000089), or for 5° F. 
(1—0*000445). From 0*15814 we are thus to subtract 0*00007, giving the 
tabular number 0*15807. 

A further minute coiTection to the mean of each set may be made for 
the temperature of the glass. A warm globe is larger than a cold one, and 
consequently holds more gas. If we suppose that the volume expansion of 
the glass per degree C. is 0*000025, we find, corrected to 12° C. — 


Hydrogen. 


1891 

Weight 

Bar. 

temp., F. 

Globe 
temp., C. 

Corrected 
to 12” 

gram 

0-158066 

0-157950 

0-168040 

July 

September 

October 

gram 

0-15808 
0-15797 ! 

0-15804 

o 

65 

61 

53 

o 

18 

17 

12 

Mean.. 


60 

16 

0-158015 

i 


Oxygen. 


1891 

Weight 

Bar. 

temp., F. 

Globe 
temp., C. 

Corrected 
to 12° 


grams 

o 

0 

grams 

June 

2-51785 

68 

20 

2-51736 

November 

. 

2-51720 

55 

13 

2-51713 

Me^in 


6H 

16^ 

2-67124 


The means here exhibited give the weights of the two gases as they 
would be found with the globe at 12® C., and the barometers at 60® F. and 
at 80 inches. The close agreement of the mean temperatures for the two 
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gases shows how little room there is for systematic error dependent upon 
imperfections in the barometers and thermometers. But the results still 
require modification before they can be compared with the view of deducing 
the relative densities of the gases. 


In the first place, there is a systematic, though minute, difference in the 
pressures hithei*to considered as corresponding. The terminal of the blow-off 
tube is 33 inches below the centre of the globe at the time of filling. In the 
one case this is occupied by hydrogen, and in the other by oxygen. If we 
treat the latter as the standard, we must regard the hydrogen fillings as 
taking place under an excess of pressure equal to of the weight of a 
column of oxygen 33 inches high ; and this must be compared with 30 inches 
of mercury. Hence, if we take the sp. gr. of oxygen under atmospheric 
conditions at 0*0014, and that of mercury at 13’0, the excess of pressure 
under which the hydrogen was collected is as a fraction of the whole 
pressure 

33 15 00014 ........ 

sole- 


and O'OOOlOd x 0‘158 = 0 000017. This, then, is what we must subtract from 
the weight of the hydrogen on account of the difference of pressures due to 
the gas in the blow-off tube. Thus 

H = 0157998, 0 = 251724. 

{These numbers are not quite comparable with those given in the former 
communication, inasmuch as the standard temperature then used /or tAe 
barometers was 55° F. Reduced so as to correspond to 60°, the former 
numbers become 

H = 015797, 0 = 2-5174. 

The agreement is satisfactory, especially when it is remembered that both 
gases were prepared by different methods in the two sets of experiments. — 
Feb. I7.j 

But there is still another and a more important correction to be introduced. 
In my former paper it was shown that when the weighings are conducted in 
air the true weight of the gas contained in the globe is not given by merely 
subtracting the weight of the globe when empty from the weight when full. 
When the globe is empty, its external volume is less than when full, and 
thus, in order to obtain the true weight, the apparent weight of the gas must 
be increased by the weight of air whose volume is equal to the change of 
volume of the globe. 

In order to determine the amount of this change of volume, the globe 
is filled to the neck with recently boiled distilled water, and the effept is 
obwrved upon the level in the stem due to a suction of, say, 20 inches of 
mercury. It is not advisable to carry the exhaustion much further for .fear 
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of approaching too nearly the point at which bubbles of vapour may be 
fonned internally. In the earlier experiments, described in the preliminary 
note, the upper surftice of the liquid was in the stem of the globe itself (below 
the tap), and the only difficulty lay in the accurate estimation of a change 
of volume occumng in a wide and somewhat irregular tube. The method 
employed was to produce, by introduction of a weighed quantity of mercury, 
a rise of level equal to that caused by the suction. 

The advantage of this procedure lay in the avoidance of joints and of the 
tap itself, but, for the reasons given, the readings were not quite so accurate 
as might be desired. I wished, therefore, to supplement, if possible, the 
former determination by one in which the change of volume occurred in a 
tube narrower and of better shape. With this object in view, the stem of the 
globe was prolonged by a graduated tubular pipette attiiched with the aid 
of india-rubber. The tubes themselves were treated with gutta-percha 
cement, and brought almost into contact. It had hardly been expected 
that the joint would prove unyielding under the applied suction, but it was 
considered that the amount of the yielding could bo estimated and allowed 
for by operations conducted with tap cloned, l^he event, however, proved 
that the yielding at the joint was scarcely, if at all, perceptible. 

The pipette, of bore such that 16 cm. corresponded to 1 c.c., was graduated 
to 001, and was read by estimation to 0001 c.c. In order the better to 
eliminate the changes duo to temperature, readings under atmospheric 
pressure, and under a suction of 20 inches of mercury, were alternated. On 
January 28, 1892, a first set gave 0 648 — 0'300 = 0*348, a second gave 
0*6645 - 0 316 - 0*3485, and a third gave 0*675-0*326 = 0*349. Similar 
operations with tap closed* gave no visible movement. 

The result of the day's experiments was thus 0*3485 for 20 inches, or 
0*523 for 30 inches, suction. Similar experiments on January 28, at a 
diflferent part of the graduation, gave 0*526. On this day the yielding 
with tap closed was just visible, and was estimated at 0*001. As a mean 
result, we may adopt 0*524 c.c. The graduation of the pipette was subse- 
quently verified by weighing a thread of mercury that occupied a measured 
length. 

A part of the above-measured volume is due to the expansion of the 
water when the pressure is relieved. We may take this at 0*000047 of the 
volume per atmosphere. The volume itself may be derived with sufiicient 
accuracy for the present purpose from the weight of its oxygen contents. It 
is 2*617/0*00137, or 1837 c.c. The expansion of the water per atmosphere 
is thus 0*000047 x 1837, or 0*087 c.c. This is to be subtracted from 0*524, 
and leaves 0*437 c.c. This number applies strictly to the volume enclosed 

* For greater security the tap was turned while the interior was under suction. 
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within the glass, but the change in the external volume of the globe will be 
almost the same*. 

The correction now under consideration is thus the weight of 0*437 c.c. 
of air at the average temperature of the balance room. The density of 
this air may be estimated at 0*00122 ; so that the weight of 0*437 c.c. is 
0*000533 gm. This is the quantity which must be added to the apparent 
weights of the gases. The former estimate was 0*00056 gm. The finally 
corrected weights are thus 

H = 0*158531, 0 = 2*51777; 

and for the ratio of densities we have 

16 * 882 . 

This corresponds to a mean atmospheric condition of pressure and tempe- 
rature. 

If we combine the above ratio of densities with Professor Morley's ratio 
of volumes, viz. 2*0002 : 1, we get, as the ratio of atomic weights, 15*880. 

If we refer to the table, we see that the agreement of the first and thii'd 
series of hydrogen weighings is very good, but that the mean from the second 
series is decidedly lighter. This may have been in part fortuitous, but it is 
scarcely probable that it was so altogether. Under the circumstances we 
can hardly reckon the accuracy of the final results as closer than 

A woixi should perhaps bo said upon a possible source of systematic 
error, viz. mercury vaj)our. There is no doubt that hydrogen passed over 
meixmry takes up enough to cause a slow and superficial, but quite distinct, 
discoloration of sulphur over which it subsequently flows. In the experi- 
ments here recorded, the gas did not, indeed, flow over mercury in mass, but, 
inasmuch as mercury was used to secure the tightness of some of the joints, 
it is difficult to feel sure of its absence. Again, in evacuations conducted 
with a mercury pump can the vacuum be regarded as free fi'om mercury 
vapour, which, it must be remembered, would not show itself upon the 
gauge of the Toppler? If both the hydrogen and the “vacuum” were 
saturated with mercury vapour, the result of the weighings would, according 
to Dalton’s law, be free from its influence. The same may be said of any 
volatile impurity arising from the grease f upon the stopcocks. As the 


* For a spherical shell of glass of uniform thickness and with elastic constants following 
PoisBon^B law, the ratio of the difference of the internal and external expansion to either of them 
is 4t/8a, where t is the thickness of the shell, and a the mean radius. In the present application 
the value of a/ 1, deduced from the measured oiroumferenoe and from the weight of glass, is 
about 110. 

{Perhaps an arrangement in which the external volume is directly measured would have been 
preferable. No allowance for expansion of water would then be needed.— Feb. 17.} 
t Composed of vaseline and beeswax. 
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matter stands, the results must, I think, be regarded as affected with a 
possible error amounting to a fraction of the weight of mercury vapour at 
the temperatures employed. But this is probably a very small quantity. 

According to Hertz*, the vapour-pressure of mercury at 15° C. would be 
about O'OOl mm. If this be correct, the weight of mercury vapour in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen would be as a fraction of the latterf 


0-001 

760 


x[100] = 


_1 

[7600] • 


It appears that in an investigation of hydrogen aiming at an accuracy 
of 1/10,000 the question of mercury vapour requires very careful con- 
sideration. 


The accompanying table of results found by various experimenters may 
be useful for comparison: — 


Name 

Date 

Atomic 

weights 

Densities 

Dumas 

1842 

15*96 


Regnault 

1845 

— 

15*96 

Rayleigh 

1888 

— 

15-884 

Cooke and Richards 

1888 

1.5-869 

— 

Keiser 

1888 

15*949 

— 

Rayleigh 

1889 

15*89 


Noyes 

1890 

15*896 

-- 

Dittmar 

1890 

15*866 

— 

Morley 

1891 

16*879 

■— 

Leduc 

1891 

— 

15*905 

Rayleigh 

1892 

— 

15*882 


In conclusion, I must express my obligations to Mr Gordon, who has 
assisted me throughout. The work has been unusually tedious, partly from 
its inherent nature, requiring as it does a certainty of 0-1 milligram in the 
weighings, and still more from the constant liability to accidents, which may 
render nugatory a large amount of preparatory work. 

[1901. For further investigations respecting the density of gases see 
Proc. Roy. Soc. Lili. p. 481, 1892; LV. p. 340, 1894; Lvn. p. 265, 1896. 
These papers will be included in Vol. iv.] 

• WUA. Ann. Vol. *vn. p. 199. 

t [1901. In the original the nnmbers were 900 and 3800. I owe the correction to 
Prof. Japp.] 
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SUPERHEATED STEAM. 

[Nature, xlv. pp. 375, 376, 438, 512, 1892.] 

I HAVE noticed a curious misapprehension, even on the part of high 
authorities, with respect to the application of Carnot’s law to an engine 
in which the steam is superheated after leaving the boiler. Thus, in his 
generally excellent work on the steam-engine*. Prof. Cotterill, after explaining 
that in the ordinary engine the superior temperature is that of the boiler, 
and the inferior temperature that of the condenser, proceeds (p. 141): “ When 
a superheater is used, the suj)erior temperature will of course be that of the 
superheater, which will not then correspond to the boiler pressure.” 

This statement appears to me to involve two errors, one of great 
importance. When the question is raised, it must surely be evident that, 
in consideration of the high latent heat of water, by far the greater part 
of the heat is received at the temperature of the boiler, and not at that of the 
superheater, and that, of the relatively small part received in the latter stage, 
the effective temperature is not that of the superheater, but rather the mean 
between this temperature and that of the boiler. An estimate of the possible 
efficiency founded upon the temperature of the superheater is thus immensely 
too favourable. Suj)erheating does not seem to meet with much favour in 
practice ; and 1 suppose that the advantages which might attend its judicious 
use would be connected rather with the prevention of cylinder condensation 
than with an extension of the range of temperature contemplated in Carnot’s 
rule. 

If we wish effectively to raise the superior limit of temperature in a 
vapour-engine, we must make the boiler hotter. In a steam-engine this 
means pressures that would soon become excessive. The only escape lies in 

* SeooDd edition (Spon: London, 1690). [1900. Prof. Cotterill ezpl^ned enbaequently 
(Nature, YoL xur. p. 414, 1893) that I had mienndentood the paesafe in <taeati«ai.] 
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the substitution for water of another and less volatile fluid. But, of liquids 
capable of distillation without change, it is not easy to find one suitable 
for the purpose. There is, however, another direction in which we may 
look. The volatility of water may be restrained by the addition of saline 
matters, such as chloride of calcium or acetate of soda. In this way the 
boiling temperature may be raised without encountering excessive pressures, 
and the possible efficiency, according to Carnot, may be increased. 

The complete elaboration of this method would involve the condensation 
of the steam at a high temperature by reunion with the desiccating agent, 
and the communication of the heat evolved to pure water boiling at nearly 
the same temperature, but at a much higher pressure. But it is possible 
that, even without a dupliciation of this kind, advantage might arise from the 
use of a restraining agent. The steam, superheated in a regular manner, 
w^ould be less liable to premature condensation in the cylinder, and the 
possibility of obtaining a good vacuum at a higher temperature than usual 
might be of service where the supply of water is short, or where it is desired 
to effect the condensation by air. 

[1900. The indications given above were, it would seiun, too concise. 
See a further correspondence {Nature^ Vol. XLV. pp. 413 — 414, 438, 486, 510). 
The proposal was to condense the pure steam reversibly by reunion with 
the desiccating agent. To this end it would be necessary to have a supply 
of solution of the stune strength as in the boiler, but at the temperature 
and pressure of condensation. Theoretically, the amount of this supply 
would need to be an indefinite multiple of the water evaporated and to be 
condensed, but in practice a ratio of 4 or 5 times would suffice. To effect, 
without serious dissipation of energy, the necessary changes of pressure and 
temperature as the solution circulates between the boiler and the condenser, 
pumps and regenerators would be needed. The former would do work in 
restoring the solution (with the condensed water) to the boiler, but this 
would be largely compensated by the solution flowing the other way from 
the boiler to the condenser. In the regenerator the heat would be passed 
from the outgoing to the returning solution with but a small difference of 
temperature and, therefore, with a small dissipation of energy. A similar 
use of the principle of regeneration is made in the air liquefying machines 
of Linde and Hampson.] 


Heai, Engines and Saline Solutions. 

Mr Macfarlane Gray (p. 414) appears to call in question my assertion 
that in a vapour-engine a saline solution may take the place of a simple 
liquid when it is desired to replace water by a substance of less volatility, 
and that the advantage which Carnot proved to attend a high temperature 
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can thus be attained without encountering an unduly high pressure. He 
contends that ‘'the saline mixture is not the working substance. Carnot’s 
law refers to the working substance only, and not to anything left in the 
boiler.” 

Perhaps the simplest way of meeting this objection is to point out that 
Maxwell’s exposition of Carnot’s engine {Theory of Heat, chapter viii.) applies 
without the change of a single word, whether the substance in the cylinder be 
water, mercury, or an aqueous solution of chloride of calcium. In each case 
there is a definite relation between pressure and temperature ; and (so far 
as the substance is concerned) all that is necessary for the reversible operation 
of the engine is that the various parts of the working substance should be in 
equilibrium with one another throughout. 

Let us compare the behaviour of water in Carnot’s engine before and 
after the addition of chloride of calcium, supposing that the maximum and 
minimum pressures are the same in the two cases. The only effect of the 
addition is to raise both the superior and the inferior temperatures. The 
heat rejected at the inferior temperature may still be available for the 
convenient operation of an engine working with pure water. At the upper 
limit, all the heat is received at the highest point of temperature — a state 
of things strongly contrasted with that which obtains when vapour rising 
fi"om pure water is afterwards superheated. 


Heat Engines and Saline Solutions, 

I have nothing to modify in what I have written under the above 
heading (p. 438); but to deal completely with all the questions raised by 
Mr Macfarlane Gray (p. 486) would require half a treatise. I will limit 
myself to a few brief remarks. 

(1) In Carnot’s engine there is no (separate) boiler or condenser. 

(2) When I spoke of the various parts of the working substance being 
in equilibrium with one another, I referred to complete equilibrium, thermal 
as well as mechanical. If the temperature varies from one part to another 
there is no equilibrium. 

(3) On the above understanding the pressure of vapour in equilibrium 
with a saline solution of a given strength is a definite function of the 
temperature. 

(4) Let me suggest that the origin of the difficulty may lie in the phrase 
“ superheated vapour ” which has not so definite a meaning as Mr Gray seems 
to ascribe to it. Whether vapour be superheated or no, depends, not only 
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upon the condition of the vapour itself, hut also upon the bodies with which 
it is in contact. Vapour which is merely saturated in contact with a saline 
solution must be regarded as superheated when contact with the solution is 
cut oif. In the first situation it would condense upon compression, and in 
the second situation it would not. 

In conclusion, I will hazard the prediction that, if the heat-engines of 
the distant future are at all analogous to our present steam-engines, either 
the water (as the substance first heated) will be replaced by a fluid of less 
inherent volatility, or else the volatility of the water will be restrained by 
the addition to it of some body held in solution. 
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ABERRATION*. 

[Nature, xlv. pp. 499 — 502, 1892.] 

Under this head may conveniently be considered not only the apparent 
displacement of the stars discovered by Bradley, but other kindred phenomena 
dependent upon the velocity of light bearing b\it a finite ratio to that of the 
earth in its orbit round the sun, and to other astronomical velocities. 

The explanation of stellar aberration, as usually given, proceeds rather 
upon the basis of the corpuscular than of the wave theory. In order to 
adapt it to the principles of the latter theoiy, Fresnel found it necessary to 
follow Young in assuming that the aether in any vacuous space connected 
with the earth (and therefore practically in the atmosphere) is undisturbed 
by the earth’s motion of 19 miles per second. Consider for simplicity the 
case in which the direction of the star is at right angles to that of the earth's 
motion, and replace the telescope, which would be used in practice, by a pair 
of perforated screens, on which the light falls perpendicularly. We may 
further imagine the luminous disturbance to consist of a single plane pulse. 
When this reaches the anterior screen, so much of it as coincides with the 
momentary position of the aperture is transmitted, and the remainder is 
stopped. The part transmitted proceeds upon its course through the aether 
independently of the motion of the screens. In order, therefore, that the 
pulse may be transmitted by the aperture in the posterior screen, it is evident 
that the line joining the centres of the apertures must not be perpendicular 
to the screens and to the wave front, as would have been necessary in the case 
of rest. For in consequence of the motion of the posterior screen in its own 

♦ This paper was written in 1887, when I was oocupied with my article upon “Wave Hieory** 
for the JKncyclopaidia Britannica, and at a time when a more extensive treatment was oontem* 
plated than was afterwards found practicable. Friends upon whom I can rely are of oputioii that 
its publication may be useful ; and, as I am not able to give it a complete revision, I prefer to let 
it stand under its original date, merely warning the reader that very important work has sinee 
been published by Miohelson. -January, 1892. 
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plane the aperture will be carried forward during the time of passage of the 
light. By the amount of this motion the second aperture must be drawn 
backward, in order that it may be in the place required when the light roaches 
it. If the velocity of light be V, and that of the earth be v, the line of 
apertures giving the apparent direction of the star must be directed forwards 
through an angle equal to v/V. More genemlly, if the angle between the 
star and the point of the heavens towards which the earth is moving be a, 
there will be an apparent displacement towards the latter point, expressed by 
sin Oi.vjVy and independent of the position upon the earth s surface where the 
observation is made. The ratio vJV is about 

The aperture in the anterior screen corresponds to the object-glass of the 
telescope with which the observation would actually be made, and which is 
necessary in order to produce agreement of phase of the various elementary 
waves at a intxierately distant focal point. The introduction of a refracting 
medium would complicate the problem, and is not really necessary for our 
present purpose. As has been shown {Phil, Mag. March 1881 [Vol. i. p. 513], 
“ On Images formed without R63flection or Refraction ”), the only use of an 
object-glass is to shorten the focal length. Our imaginary screens may be as 
far apart as we please, and if the distance is sufficient, the definition, and 
consequently the accuracy of alignment, is as great as could be attained with 
the most perfect telescope whose aperture is equal to that in the anterior 
screen. 

It appears, then, that stellar aberration in itself need j>re8ent no particular 
difficulty on the wave theory, unless the hypothesis of a quiescent aether at 
the earth 8 surface be regarded as such. But there are a variety of allied 
phenomena, mostly of a negative kind, which require consideration before 
any judgment can be formed as to the degree of success with which the wave 
theory meets the demands made upon it. In the first place, the question 
arises whether terrestrial optical phenomena could remain unaffected by the 
supposed immense relative motion of instruments and of the aether ; whether 
reflection, diffraction, and refraction, as ordinarily observed by us, could be 
independent of the direction of the rays relatively to the earth's motion. It 
may be stated at once that no such influence has been detected, even in 
experiments carefully designed with this object in view. 

Another class of experiments, with the results of which theory must be 
harmonized, are those of Fizeau and Michelson upon the velocity of light in 
ponderable refracting media which have a rapid motion (relatively to the 
instruments and other surrounding bodies) in the direction of propagation, 
or in the opposite direction. These very important researches have proved 
that in the case of water the velocity of the ponderable medium is not 
without effect; but that the increment or decrement of the velocity of 
propagation is very decidedly less than the velocity of the water. On the 
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other hand, the motion of air, even at high velocities, has no perceptible 
influence upon the propagation of light through it. 

Again, it has been found by Airy*, as the result of an experiment 
originally suggested by Boscovitch, that the constant of stellar aberration 
is the same, whether determined by means of a telescope of the ordinary 
kind, or by one of which the tube is filled with water. It is clear that, 
according to Fresnel’s views of the condition of the aether at the earth’s 
surface, this agreement must involve some particular supposition as to the 
propagation of light in moving refracting media. 

The theory of these phenomena must evidently turn upon the question 
whether the aether at the earth’s surface is at rest, absolutely or relatively to 
the earth t; and this fundamental question has not yet received a certain 
answer. The independence of terrestrial optical phenomena of the earth’s 
motion in its orbit is, of course, more easily explained upon the latter 
alternative; or rather no explanation is required. But in that case the 
difficulty is thrown upon stellar aberration, which follows a more simple 
law than we should expect to apply in the case of an aether disturbed by 
the passage of a body in its neighbourhood. Prof. Stokes has, indeed, 
attempted a theory on these lines J, by supposing the aetherial motion to 
be what is called in hydrodynamics irrotational. In strictness there is, 
however, no such motion possible, subject to the condition of vanishing 
absolutely at a great distance, and relatively at the earth’s surface ; and it 
does not appear that the objection thus arising can be satisfactorily met. 

If we start from the experimental facts which have the most direct 
bearing upon the question under discussion, we are led to regard Fresnel’s 
views (doubtless in some generalized form) as the more plausible. From the 
results of Fizeau and Michelson relative to air, we may conclude with tolerable 
confidence that a small mass of ponderable matter, of very low refracting 
power, moving in space, would not appreciably carry the aether with it. The 
extension of the argument to a body as large as the earth is not unnatural, 
though it involves certainly an element of hypothesis. In like manner, if the 
globe were of water, we should expect the aether to be carried forward, but 
not to the full amount. The simplest supposition open to us is that, in any 
kind of ponderable matter, forming part of a complex mass, the aether is 
carried forward with a velocity dependent upon the local refracting power, 
but independent of the refracting power and velocity of other parts of the 
mass. In the earth’s atmosphere, where the refracting power is negligible, 
the aether would be sensibly undisturbed. 

• Proe, Boy. Soc. xx. 1872, p. 36 ; xxi. 1873, p. 121, 

i An aoonaaiion of oradeness might fairly be b^ght against this plnraseology ; bnt an attempt 
to express the argumont in more general language would probably fail, and wodd in any ease be 
tedious. 

J PhU. Mag. xxvm. 1846, p. 76 ; xxxx. 1846, p. 6. 
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If we agree to adopt this point of view provisionally, we have next to 
consider the relation between the velocity of luminous propagation in moving 
ponderable matter and the refractive index. The character of this relation 
was discovered by Fresnel, whose argument may be thrown into the following 
form. 

Consider the behaviour of the lether when a plate of ponderable matter 
(index « fi) is carried forwanl through vacuum with velocity v in a direction 
perpendicular to its plane. If D be the density of the aether in vacuum, and 
Di the density in the refracting medium, then, according to FresneVs views as 
to the cause of refraction, Dj = The tether is thus condensed as the plate 
reaches it; and if we assume that the whole quantity of tether is invariable, 
this consideration leads to the law giving the velocity {xv) with which the 
denser tether within the plate must be supposed fco he carried forward. For 
conceive two ideal planes, one in the plate and one in the anterior vacuous 
region, to move forward with velocity v. The whole amount of tether between 
the planes must remain unchanged. Now, the quantity entering (per unit 
area and time) is Dv, and the quantity leaving is (?; — xv). Hence 

a? = 1 - 

so that the velocity with which the aether in the plate is carried forward is 
^(1 tending to vanish as fi approaches unity. If Fbe the velocity of 

light in vacuum and Vjfi the velocity in the medium at rest, then the absolute 
velocity of light in the moving medium is 

( 1 ) 

Whatever may be thought of the means by which it is obtained, it is not a 
little remarkable that this formula, and no other, is consistent with the facts 
of terrestrial refraction, if we once admit that the {ether in the atmosphere is 
at absolute rest. It is not probable that the aether, in moving refracting 
bodies, can properly be regarded as itself in motion ; but if we knew more 
about the matter we might come to see that the objection is verbal rather 
than real. Perhaps the following illustration may assist the imagination. 
Compare the aether in vacuum to a stretched string, the transverse vibrations 
of which represent light. If the string is loaded, the velocity of propagation 
of waves is diminished. This represents the passage of light through 
stationary refracting matter. If now the loatis be imagined to run along 
the string with a velocity not insensible in comparison with that of the 
waves, the velocity of the latter is modified. The substitution of a membrane 
for a string will allow of a still closer parallel. It appears that the suggested 
model would lead to a somewhat different law of velocity from that of Fresnel; 
but in bringing it forward the object is merely to show that we need not 
interpret Fresnel’s language too literally. 

We will now consider a few examples of the application of the law of 
velocity in a moving medium ; and first to the experiment of Boscovitch, in 

35 


a. HI. 
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which stellar aberration is observed with a telescope filled with water. We 
have only to suppose the space between the two screens of our former 
explanation to be occupied by water, which is at rest relatively to the screens. 
In consequence of the movement of the water, the wave, after traversing 
the first aperture, is carried laterally with the velocity v (1 — and this 
is to be subtracted from the actual velocity v of the aperture of the posterior 
screen. The difference is The ratio of this to the velocity of light in 

water {Vjfx) gives the angular displacement of the second aperture necessary 
to compensate for the motion. We thus obtain This angle, being 

measured in water, corresponds to vjV in air; so that the result of the 
motion is to make the star appear tis if it were in advance of its real place by 
the angle vjV, precisely as would have happened had the telescope contained 
air or vacuum instead of water. 


We will now calculate the effect of the motion of a plate perpendicular 
to its own plane upon the retardation of luminous waves moving in the same 
(or in the opposite) direction. The velocity of the plate is v, its index is /i, 
and its thickness is d. Denoting, as before, the velocity of the aether within 
the plate by jcv, and supposing, in the first place, that the signs of t; and V 
are the same, we have, for the absolute velocity of the wave in the plate. 


Vjfi + irv. 


We have now to express the time occupied by the wave in traversing 
the plate. This is not to be found by simply dividing d by the above written 
velocity ; for during the time t the anterior face of the plate (which the wave 
reaches last) is carried forward through the distance vt. Thus, to determine t 
we have 

(F/^-f in^)^ = rf + vt, 

whence 

T “ 1 +(«-!) /iw/r 

The time, which would have been occupied in traversing the same distance 
(d + vt), had the plate been away is given by 


so that 


Thus 


F(5o = d + vt; 

d ■^i+(®-i)/tv/r 

F(t- t.) fid-v/V) 
d l + (a>-l)^v/F 


( 8 ) 

( 4 ) 


Substituting in this Fresnel’s value of x, viz. (1 - and neglecting as 
insensible the square of v/F, we find 


( 6 ) 
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If we suppose that part of the original wave traverses the plate, and that part 
passes alongside, (6) gives the relative retardation — that is, the distance 
between the wave-fronts which were originally in one. plane. It would 
appear at first sight that this result would give us the means of rendering 
V evident. For the retardation, depending upon the sign of v/V, will be 
altered when the direction of the light is reversed, and this we have it in 
our power to bring about by simply turning our apparatus through ISO"". 
A more careful examination will, however, lead us to a diflTerent conclusion. 

The most obvious way of examining the retardation would be to use 
homogeneous light, and, by producing regular interference of the two portions, 
to observe the positions of the fringes, and any displacement that might 
result from a shift of the apparatus relatively to the direction of the earth’s 
motion. But if we employ for this pur()ose a terrestrial flame, e.ff, that of a 
Bunsen’s burner containing sodium, we have to take into account the fact that 
the source is itself in motion. For it is evident that the waves which pass in 
a given time through any point towards which the source is moving are more 
numerous than had the source been at rest, and that the wave-lengths are 
correspondingly shortened. If v be the velocity of the source, the wave-length 
is changed from \ to X (1 - vj V). At a point behind, from which the source is 
retreating, the wave-length is X(1 4- r/F). We shall have occasion to refer 
again to this principle, named after Doppler, as applied by Huggins and 
others to the investigation of the motion of the heavenly bodies in the 
line of sight. 

Referring now to (5), we see that, although the absolute retardation is 
affected by v, yet that the retaixlation as measured in rvave-lengths remains 
unaffected. If, then, there be, in the absence of v, an agreement of phase 
between the two interfering beams, the introduction of v will cause no 
disturbance. Consequently no shifting of the interference bands is to be 
expected when the apparatus is turned so that the direction of propagation 
makes in succession all possible angles with that of the earth’s motion. 

The experiment has been modified by Hoek*, who so arranged matters as 
to eliminate the part of the retardation independent of As before, of two 
parallel beams A and R, one, A, passes through a plate of refracting medium ; 
the other, jB, through air. The beams are then collected by a lens, at the 
principal focus of which is placed a mirror. After reflection by this miiTor, 
the beams exchange paths, B returning through the plate, and A through 
air. Apart, therefore, from a possible effect of the motion, there would be 
complete compensation and no final difference of path. As to the effect 
of the motion, it would appear at first sight that it ought to be sensible. 
During the first passage, A is (on account of v) accelerated : on the return, 
B is retarded; and thus we might expect, upon the whole, a relative 

♦ Archives merUndaises, t. in. p. 180 (1868), t. iv. p. 448 (1869). 
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acceleration of A equal to l)d.2v/V, But here, again, we have to 
consider the fact that another part of the apparatus, viz. the mirror, partakes 
of the motion. In the act of reflection the original retardation of A is 
increased by twice the distance through which the mirror retreats in the 
interval between the arrival of the two waves. This distance is (with 
sufficient approximation) (/a — so that the influence of the move- 
ment of the mirror just compensates the acceleration of A which would have 
resulted in the case of a fixed mirror. On the whole, then, and so long as the 
square of vjV may be neglected, no displacement of fringes is to be expected 
when the apparatus is turned. The fact that no displacement was observed 
by Hoek, nor in an analogous experiment by Mascart*, proves that if the 
stationary condition of the a3ther in terrestrial vacuous spaces be admitted, 
we are driven to accept Fresnel’s law of the rate of propagation in moving 
refracting media. 

What is virtually another form of the same experiment was tried by 
Max well f, with like negative results. In this case, prisms were used instead 
of plates ; and the effect, if existent, would have shown itself by the displace- 
ment of the image of a spider-line when the instrument was turned into 
various azimuths. 

On the basis of Fresnel’s views it may, in fact, be proved generally that, 
so far as the first power of vjV is concerned, the earth’s motion would 
not reveal itself in any phenomenon of terrestrial refraction, diffraction, or 
ordinary refraction. The more important special cases were examined by 
Fresnel himself, and the demonstration has been completed by StokesJ. 
Space will not allow of the reproduction of these investigations hero, and 
this is the less necessary, as the experiment of Hoek, already examined, 
seems to raise the principal question at issue in the most direct manner. 

Another point remains to be touched upon. We have hitherto neglected 
dispersion, treating p as constant. In stationary dispersing media, p may 
be regarded indifferently as a function of the wave-length or of the periodic 
time. When, however, the medium is in motion, the distinction acquires 
significance ; and the question arises, What value of p are we to understand 
in the principal . term Vjfx of (1)? Mascart points out that the entirely 
negative results of such experiments as those above described indicate that, 
in spite of the difference of wave-length due to the motion, we must take the 
same value of /i as if the medium and the source had been at rest, or that p 
is to be regarded as a function of the period, 

Mascart has experimented also upon the influence of the earth’s motion 
upon double refraction with results which are entirely negative. The theo- 

* Atm, de VJ&cole NormaU, t, in. (1874). 

t Phil Trans, 1863, p. 632. 

X Phil, Mag, jxyut, p. 76 (1846). See also Mascart, Am. de VJ^ede NormaXe, t. x. (1872), 
t. m, (1874) ; and Verdet, (Euwree, t. iv., deaxi4me partie. 
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retical interpretation must remain somewhat ambiguous, so long as we remain 
in ignorance of the mechanical cause of double refraction. 

Reference has already been made to the important experiments of Fizeau 
and Michelson upon the velocity of light in moving media. The method, in 
its main features, is due to the former*, and is very ingeniously contrived for 
its purpose. Light issuing from a slit is rendered parallel by a collimating 
lens, and is then divided into two portions, which traverse tubes containing 
running water. After passing the tubes, the light lulls upon a focussing 
lens and mirror (as in Hoek s experiment), the effect of which is to inter- 
change the paths. Both rays traverse both tubes ; and, consequently, when 
ultimately brought together, they are in a condition to produce interference 
bands. If now the water is allowed to how through the tubes in opposite 
directions, one ray j^ropagates itself throughout with the motion of the water, 
and the other against the motion of the water ; and thus, if the motion has 
any effect upon the velocity of light, a shift of the bands is to be expected. 
This shift may be doubled by reversing the how of water in the tubes. 

Fizeau s investigation has recently been repeated in an improved form 
by Michelsonf. 

‘'Light from a source at a falls on a half-silvered surface, 6, where it 
divides : one part following the path hcdefhg, and the other the path bfedcbg. 
This arrangement has the following advantages: (1) it permits the use of an 
extended source of light, as a gas hame; (2) it allows any distance between 



the tubes which may be desired; (3) it was tried by a preliminary experi- 
ment, by placing an inclined plate of glass at k The only effect was either 
to alter the width of the fringes, or to alter their inclination ; but in no case 

* Ann, de Chimie, ni. Mi, (1859). 
t American Journal, Vol. xx«. p. 877 
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was the centre of the white fringe affected. Even holding a lighted match in 
the path had no effect on this point. 

** The tubes containing the fluid were of brass, 28 mm. internal diameter ; 
and in the first series of experiments, a little over 3 metres in length, and in 
the second series a little more than 6 metres.” 

Even with the longer tubes and the full velocity (about 8 metres per 
second) the displacement on reversal amounted to less than the width of 
a fringe. Nevertheless, fairly concordant results were arrived at; and they 
showed that the fraction (x) of the velocity of the water (v) by which the 
velocity of light is altered is *434, with a jx>ssible error of ± *02. The 
numerical value of the theoretical expression is 

in very close accoidancc. 

"‘The experiment was also tried with air moving with a velocity of 
25 metres per second. The displacement was about *01 of a fringe; a 
quantity smaller than the probable error of observation. The value calcu- 
lated from (1 — would be *0036.” 

We have seen that, so far as the first power of v/V is concerned, Fresnels 
theory agrees with all the facts of the Ciise. The question whether it is 
possible to contrive an experiment in which shall be sensible, has been 
considered by Michelson*, who, having arrived at an affirmative conclusion, 
proceeded to attack this very difficult experimental problem. In Michelson s 
apparatus interference is brought about between two rays, coming of course 
originally from the same source, one of which has traversed, to and fro, a 
distance i) parallel to the earth*s motion, and the other a like distance in 
the perpendicular direction. The phase of the latter ray is considered by 
Michelson to be unaffected by the earth's motion. As to the former, it is 
retarded by the amount 

D D _2D_2D 

V y 

or, reckoned in distance at velocity V, 

2Dv^lV^ ( 6 ) 

“Considering only the velocity of the earth in its orbit, the ratio, 
approximately, and t;7F* = 10“«. If J!)«1200mm., or in wave- 
lengths of yellow light, 2,000,000, then in terms of the same unit, 

2Dt;*/F«=04. 

“If, therefore, an apparatus is so constructed as to permit two pencils 
of light, which have travelled over paths at right angles to each other, to 

* American Jmimal, zxn. p. 120 (ISSl), 
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interfere, the pencil which has travelled in the direction of the earth's motion 
will in reality travel 04 of a wave-length further than it would have done 
were the earth at rest. The other pencil, being at right angles to the motion, 
would not be affected. 

“ If now the apparatus be revolved through 90°, so that the second pencil 
is brought into the direction of the earth's motion, its path will be lengthened 
*04 wave-length. The total change in the position of the interference bands 
would be *08 of the distance between the bands, a quantity easily measur- 
able." 

In the actual experiment, the earth's velocity was not available to the full 
extent, and the disjjlacement to be expected on this account was reduced to 
*048 ; but Michelson considers that some addition to it should be made on 
account of the motion of the solar system as a whole. The displacement 
actually found was *022: and when the apparatus was employed in such 
azimuths that the rotation should have had no effect in any ciise, *034. These 
results are very small, and Michelson gives reasons for regarding them as 
partially systematic errors of (experiment. He concludes that there is no 
real displacement of the bands, au(J that the hypothesis of a stationary flother 
is thus shown to be inconsistent with fact. 

It has, however, been recently pointed out by Lorentz* that Michelson 
has overestimated the effect to be expecjted according to Fresnel’s views. 
The ray which travels perpendicularly to the earth’s motion is not unaffected 
thereby, but is rctai*dc?d to an amount represented by Dv'^j V'\ The outstanding 
relative retardation is thus only D instead of the double of this quantity. 
Accepting this coiTection, we have U) expect, according to Fresnels views, 
a shift of only *024 of a band in Michelson's experiment. 

Under these circumstances Michelson's results can hardly be reganied as 
weighing heavily in the scale. It is much to be wished that the experiment 
should be repeated with such improvements as experience suggests. In 
observations spread over a year, the effects, if any, due to the earth's motion 
in its orbit, and to that of the solar system through space, would be separated. 

On the whole, Fresnel’s hypothesis of a stationary aether appears to be at 
the present time the more probable ; but the question must be considered to 
be an open one. Further evidence would be most important : but it is difficult 
to see from what quarter anything essentially new can be expected. It might 
be worth while for astronomers to inquire whether it is really true, as is 
generally assumed, that stellar aberration is independent of the position upon 
the Orth's surface from which the observation is made. Another question 
that might, perhaps, be submitted with advantage to an experimental 

* **Over den invloed dien de beweging der aarde of de licht vershijnnflelen uitoefent.’* 
(Amstetdam, 1886 .) 
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examination is whether the propagation of light in air is affected by the 
rapid motion of heavy masses parallel to, and in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of, the ray. 

If we once admit the principle that, whatever the explanation may be, 
no ordinary* **^ terrestrial observation is affected by the earth’s motion, it is 
easy to give an account of what must happen when the light comes from an 
external source which may have a motion in the line of sight. Imagine, 
for example, a spectroscopic examination of a soda flame situated on a star 
and vibrating in identical periods with those of terrestrial soda flames. In 
accordance with Doppler’s principle, the wave-lengths are altered by a 
relative motion in the line of sight, and the fact may be rendered evident 
by a comparison between the spectra of the star and of the terrestrial flame, 
held so as to be seen in the same direction. The simplest case is when the 
flame is entirely external to the apparatus, so that both lights are treated in 
precisely the same way. It is evident that, under these circumstances, the 
difference between the two cannot fail to become apparent: and this way 
of regarding the matter shows also that the apparent displacement of the 
bright lines in the stellar spectrum is dependent upon the relative, and not 
further upon the absolute, motions of the star and of the earth. The mean 
of observations, equally distributed over the year, would thus give data for 
determining the relative motion in the line of sight of the star and of the 
solar system. 

If the external source be the sun itself, it might be thought that the 
spectra must agree almost perfectly, the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit 
being so very small. But the sun is a revolving body, and consequently 
a distinction must be made according to the part of the sun from which the 
light proceeds. It is found, in fact, that a very sensible shift takes place in 
the positions of the dark lines acconJing as the light under observation comes 
from the advancing or from the retreating limb. This circumstance has been 
successfully employed by Thollon and Cornu to distinguish between lines 
having a solar and a terrestrial origin. In the latter case it is a matter of 
indifference from which part of the sun the light proceeds. 

In general optical theory the finiteness of the velocity of light is usually 
disregarded. Velocities at least ten times greater than that of the earth in 
its orbit are, however, known to astronomers : and such must begin to exercise 
a sensible influence upon radiation. Moreover, in so wide a generalization as 
the theory of exchanges, the neglect of even a small quantity is unsatisfactory. 
Prof, Balfour Stewart has discussed the influence of the motion of a plate 
exercising selective absorption upon the equilibrium of radiation within an 
enclosure. He argues that a disturbance will ensue, involving a violation of 

* This qualifioation is inserted in order to exclude such an experiment ae that of Miohelson, 

just described, in which an attempt is made to render sensible an effect depending on 
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the second law of thermodynamics, unless compensated by some other effect 
not hitherto recognised. It appears, however, more probable that the whole 
radiation coming /rom and through a plate would not be altered by its 
motion. Whatever effect (in accordance with Doppler’s law) the motion has 
upon the radiation from the plate, a similar effect would be produced upon 
the absorbing power. On this view the only result of the motion would be 
to change the wave-length of the rays most powerfully emitted and absorbed, 
but without disturbing the balance required by the theory of exchanges. 
The moving plate would in fact be equivalent to a stationaiy one of slightly 
different quality. 
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REMAKKS ON MAXWELL’S INVESTIGATION RESPECTING 
BOLTZMANN’S THEOREM. 

[Philosophical Magazine, xxxiu. pp. 356 — 359, 1892.] 

The investigation in question, which was published by Maxwell in the 
12th volume of the Cambridge Philosophical Transactions* only a short time 
before his death, has been the subject of some adverse criticism at the 
hands of Sir W. Thomson f and of Mr BryanJ. The question is indeed a 
very difficult one ; and I do not pretend to feel complete confidence in 
the correctness of the view now to be put forwanl. Nevertheless, it seems 
desirable that at the present stage of the discussion some reply to the 
above-mentioned criticisms should be hazarded, if only in order to keep the 
question open. 

The argument to which most exception has been taken is that by which 
Maxwell {Scientific Papers, ii. p. 722) seeks to prove that the mean kinetic 
energy corresponding to every variable is the same. In the course of it, 
the expression {T) for the kinetic energy is supposed to be reduced to a 
sum of squares of the component momenta, an assumption which Mr Bryan 
characterizes as fallacious. But here it seems to be overlooked that Maxwell 
is limiting his attention to systems in a given configuration, and that no 
dynamics are founded upon the reduced expression for T The reduction can 
be effected in an infinite number of ways. We may imagine the configu- 
ration in question rendered one of stable equilibrium by the introduction 
of suitable forces proportional to displacements. The principal modes of 
isochronous vibration thus resulting will serve the required purpose. I do 
not see the applicability to this argument of the warning quoted fix)m 
Bcuth’s Rigid Dynamics, Perhaps the objection is felt that the conclusion 

• Scientific Papers, Vol. n. p. 713. 

t Pfoe, Pay, Sac, Jane, 1891. 

% ** On the Present State of onr Knowledge of Thermodynamioe/* Brit, Assoc, Pep&rt, 1691. 
I am indebted to the author for an advance copy of this valuable report. 
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cannot be true in the absence of a complete specification of the variables. 
This is a point that may require further examination. I admit that the 
argument seems to imply that the conclusion possesses something of an 
invariantic character. 

The nature of the question may be illustrated by an example approxi- 
mately realized in the billiard- table, viz. the path of an elastic particle 
moving in a plane without loss of energy and limited within an enclosure. 
The fundamental assumption is that, apart from exceptional ctises, the 
pxrticle, starting from a given point, will sooner or later traverse that point 
in every direction ; and the conclusion founded upon this assumption is that 
in the long run all directions through the point are equally favoured. I do 
not see that there is here anything to be specially surprised at. If the 
premises are admitted, the conclusion seems natural enough. 

In another part of his investigation Maxwell puts forward under the 
same reserves the more general hypothesis that not merely does the system 
pass through a given configuration with every possible system of velocities 
consistent with the energy condition, but also through every configuration 
which can be reached without violation of the same condition. In the 
billiard-table example this means that every part of the table is reached 
sooner or later ; and, as we have seen, every part that is reached is traversed 
as much in one direction as in another. In this case, where there is no 
potential energy, we may indeed go further*. MaxwclFs equation (41) shows 
that any part of the table is occupied in the long run as much as any other ; 
so that all points, as well as all directions, are equally probable. 

To my mind the difficulty of Maxwell’s investigation lies more in the 
premises than in the deductions f. It is easy to propose particular cases for 
which the hypothesis is manifestly untrue. For example, if the table be 
circular, a particle projected otherwise than along a diameter will leave a 
central circular area uninvaded, and in the outer zone will not pass through 
a given point in every direction, even when the projection is such that the 
path is not re-entrant. The question is how far the considerations advanced 
by Maxwell justify us in putting aside these cases as too exceptional to 
interfere with the general proposition, which, at any rate in its application 
to physics, is essentially one of probability. 


Having found Maxwell’s demonstration of the fundamental theorem 
dqx. . , dqn dp/. . . dp/ -dq^... dq^ dpi... dpn 

* [1901. Since n=:2 in Maxwell’s equation, this conclusion follows, even if there be potential 
energy.] 

f The particular case for which Burnside obtained a result inconsistent with Maxwell’s 
eoDclusions is emphasieed by Mr Bryan. But Mr Burbury is of opinion that the discordant 
result depends upon an error of calculation, and that when this is set right the discrepancy 
disi^ftpears {Proe. Mcy. Soe. Novetnber 19, 1B91, p. 176). 
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difficult to follow, I have sought to simplify it by an arrangement such that 
the initial and final times t! and t may be considered as absolutely fixed 
throughout the discussion. The following, dependent upon the substitution 
for the “ action ’’ A of Hamilton’s “ principal function ” 8, seems to meet the 
requirements of the case. By definition, 

8 = J V -V)dt = iA-j'^ Vdt ; 

and, as in Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy, § 319, 

SS = iSA-j^SVdt 

= i [Im (iei!c + ...)}-^[tm(xBx+...)] + ^ £di [ST+SV-28V]; 

SO that 

SS = {Sr/i (,'vSa^ + ...)} — [Sm + ...)], 
or in generalized coordinates 

BS^lpSq^Xp'Sq' ( 1 ) 

In this equation all the motions contemplated are unconstrained, and occupy 
the fixed time t — t'. The total energy E is variable from one motion to 
another, and 8 is to be regarded as a function of the j’s and ^''’s. 

The initial and final momenta are thus expressed by means of 8 in 


the form 

, dS 

dS 

(2) 



dqr’ 

so that 




1 

1 

dp. 

(3)* 


dq, dqr'dq. 

dqr 


Thus, using 8 with t — t' constant, instead of (as in Maxwell’s investigation) 
A with E constant, we get 

dqx. . . dqn dpi'. . . dpn = dqi\ . . dqn dq^,.. dqn 


dp,' 

dpn 

dq. 

dq. 


dp^ 

dp,: 

dqn 

dqn 


* As an example the motion of a particle in two dimensions about a centre of force may be 
considered, g,,, are then the rectangular coordinates of the particle at a fixed time t ; q^\ 
the coordinates at the fixed time if, while p^ and p/, p/ are the component velocities at the 
same moments. 

In equation (8) r and « may be identical. 
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On the left side the motion is defined by the initial g’s and p*8 at time t' ; 
on the right by the initial and final q's and by (not E, which is a 
dependent variable). 

In like manner 

dqi.,. dqn djPi . . . dpn = dq^. . . dqn dg, . . . dq^ 



dpi 

dpn 


dqr 

dqx 

X 



dpx 

dpn 


dqn 

dqn 


By the relation (3) proved above the two determinants in (4) and (5) are 
equal, and thus 

dji'. . . dqn dp ^. . , dpn -- dq^..,dqndp,...dpn, (6) 

the required conclusion. 

[1901. For a further discussion of this subject the reader is referred to 
a paper on the Law of Partition of Kinetic Energy ” {Phil, Mag, XLIX. p. 98, 
1900).] 
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ON THE PHYSICS OF MEDIA THAT ARE COMPOSED OF FREE 
AND PERFECTLY ELASTIC MOLECULES IN A STATE OF 
MOTION*. 


[Phil. Trans. 183 A, pp. 1 — 5, 1892.] 

The publication of this paper after nearly half a century demands a word 
of explanation; and the opportunity may be taken to point out in what 
respects the received theory of gases had been anticipated by Waterston, and 
to offer some suggestions as to the origin of certain errors and deficiencies in 
his views. 

So far as I am aware, the paper, though always accessible in the Archives 
of the Royal Society, has remained absolutely unnoticed. Most unfortunately 
the abstract printed at the time {Roy. Soc. Proc. 1846, Vol. v. p. 604; here 
reprinted as Appendix I.) gave no adequate idea of the scope of the memoir, 
and still less of the nature of the results arrived at. The deficiency was 
in some degree supplied by a short account in the Report of the British 
Association for 1861 (here reprinted as Appendix II.), where is distinctly 
stated the law, which was afterwards to become so famous, of the equality of 
the kinetic energies of different molecules at the same temperature. 

My own attention was attracted in the first instance to Waterston’s 
work upon the connection between molecular forces and the latent heat 
of evaporation, and thence to a paper in the Philosophical Magazine for 
1858, “ On the Theory of Sound.” He there alludes to the theory of gases 
under consideration as having been started by Herapath in 1821, and he 
proceeds : — 

" Mr Herapath unfortunately assumed heat or temperature to be repre- 
sented by the simple ratio of the velocity instead of the square of the 
velocity — being in this apparently led astray by the defirrition of motion 

* [From an Introduotion to a Memoir, entitled as above, by 3. 3. Watereton, teeeived Dee. 11, 
184a, read Mareh ft, 1846.} 
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generally received — and thus was baffled in his attempts to reconcile his 
theory with observation. If we make this change in Mr Herapath's defini- 
tion of heat or temperature, viz., that it is proportional to the vis viva, 
or square velocity of the moving particle, not to the rnomeiitum, or simple 
ratio of the velocity, we can without much difficulty deduce, not only the 
primary laws of elastic fluids, but also the other physical properties of gases 
enumerated above in the third objection to Newtons hypothesis. In the 
Archives of the Royal Society for 1845 — 1846, there is paper ‘ On the 
Physics of Media that consists of perfectly Elastic Molecules in a State of 
Motion,’ which contains the synthetic/al reasoning upon which the demon- 
stration of these matters rests. The velocity of sound is therein deduced to 
be equal to the velocity acquired in falling through three-fourths of a uniform 
atmosphere. This theory does not take account of the size of the molecules. 
It assumes that no time is lost at the impact, and that if the impacts produce 
rotatory motion, the vis viva thus invested bears a constant ratio to the 
rectilineal vis viva, so as not to require separate consideration. It also does 
not take account of the probable internal motion of composite molecules ; yet 
the results so closely accord with observation in every part of the subject as to 
leave no doubt that Mr Herapath’s idea of the physical constitution of gases 
approximates closely to the truth. M. Kronig appears to have entered upon 
the subject in an independent manner, and arrives at the same result; 
M. Clausius, too, as we learn from his paper ‘On the Nature of the Motion 
we call Heat’ (Phil Mag, Vol. xiv. 1857, p. 108)." 

Impressed with the above passage and with the general ingenuity and 
soundness of Waterston’s views, I took the first opportunity of consulting the 
Archives, and saw at once that the memoir justified the large claims made 
for it, and that it marks an immense advance in the direction of the now 
generally received theory. The omission to publish it at the time was a 
misfortune, which probably retarded the development of the subject by ten 
or fifteen years. It is singular that Waterston appears to have advanced no 
claim for subsequent publication, whether in the Transactions of the Society, 
or through some other channel. At any time since 1860 reference would 
naturally have been made to Maxwell, and it cannot be doubted that he 
would have at once recommended that everything possible should be done to 
atone for the original failure of appreciation. 

It is difficult to put oneself in imagination into the position of the reader 
of 1846, and one can understand that the substance of the memoir should 
have appeared speculative and that its mathematical style should have failed 
to attract. But it is startling to find a referee expressing the opinion 
that “ the paper is nothing but nonsense, unfit even for reading before the 
Society,” Another remarks “that the whole investigation is confessedly 
founded on a principle entirely hypothetical, from which it is the object to 
Reduce a mathematical representation of the phenomena of elastic media. 
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It exhibits much skill aud many remarkable accordances with the general 

facts, as well as numerical values furnished by observation The original 

principle itself involves an assumption which seems to me very difficult to 
admit, and by no means a satisfactory basis for a mathematical theory, viz., 
that the elasticity of a medium is to be measured by supposing its molecules 
in vertical motion, and making a succession of impacts against an elastic 
gravitating plane.'’ These remarks are not here quoted with the idea of 
reflecting upon the judgment of the referee, who was one of the best qualified 
authorities of the day, and evidently devoted to a most difficult task his 
careful attention; but rather with the view of throwing light upon the 
attitude then assumed by men of science in regani to this question, and in 
order to point a moral. The history of this paper suggests that highly 
speculative investigations, especially by an unknown author, are best brought 
before the world through some other channel than a scientific society, which 
naturally hesitates to admit into its printed records matter of uncertain 
value. Perhaps one may go further and say that a young author who 
believes himself capable of great things would usually do well to secure the 
favourable recognition of the scientific world by work whose scope is limited, 
and whose value is easily judged, before embarking upon higher flights. 

One circumstance which may have told unfavourably upon the reception 
of Waterston’s paper is that he mentions no predecessoi’s. Had he put 
forward his investigation as a development of the theory of I). Bernoulli, 
a referee might have hesitated to call it nonsense. It is probable, however, 
that Waterston was unacquainted with Bernoulli’s work, and doubtful whether 
at that time he knew that Herapath had to some extent foreshadowed 
similar views. 

At the present time the interest of Waterston’s paper can, of course, be 
little more than historical. What strikes one most is the marvellous courage 
with which he attacked questions, some of which even now present serious 
difficulties. To say that he was not always successful is only to deny his 
claim to rank among the very foremost theorists of all ages. The character 
of the advance to be dated from this paper will be at once understood when 
it is realised that Waterston was the first to introduce into the theory the 
conception that heat and temperature are to be measured by vis viva. This 
enabled him at a stroke to complete Bernoulli’s explanation of pressure 
by showing the accordance of the hypothetical medium with the law of 
Dalton and Gay-Lussac. In the second section the great feature is the 
statement (VII.), that “ in mixed media the mean square molecular velocity 
is inversely proportional to the specific weight of the molecules.” The proof 
which Waterston gave is doubtless not satisfactory; but the same may be 
said of that advanced by Maxwell fifteen years later. The law of Avogadro 
follows at once, as well as that of Graham relative to diffusion. Since the 
law of equal energies was actually published in 1851, there can be no 
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hesitation, I think, in attaching Wateraton’s name to it. The attainment of 
correct results in the third section, dealing with adiabatic expansion, was 
only prevented by a slip of calculation. 

In a few important respects Waterstoii stopped short. There is no 
indication, so far as I can see, that he recognised any other form of motion, 
or energy, than the translatory motion, though this is sometimes spoken of 
as vibratory. In this matter the priority in a wider view rests with Clausius. 
According to Waterston the ratio of specific heats should be (as for mercury 
vapour) 1*67 in all cases. Again, although he was well aware that the 
molecular velocity cannot be constant, there is no anticipation of the law of 
distribution of velocities established by Maxwell. 

A large part of the paper deals with chemistry, and shows that his 
views upon that subject also were much in advance of those generally held 
at the time 

With the exception of some corrections relating merely to stops and 
spelling the paper is here reproduced exactly as it stands in the authors 
manuscript. — Dec. 1891. 

[1901, It may be added that Waterston’s memoir contains the first 
calculation of the molecular velocity, and further that it points out the 
relation of this velocity to the velocity of sound. The earliest actual 
publication of such a calculation is that of Joule, who gives for the velocity 
of hydrogen moleciiles at 0° C. 6055 feet per second {Manchester Memoirs^ 
Vol. IX. p. 107, Oct. 1848; Phil, Mag, Ser. 4, Vol. Xiv. p. 211; Joules 
Scientific Papers, Vol. i. p. 295), thus anticipating by eight or nine years 
the first paper of Clausius {Pogg. Ann. 1857), to whom priority is often 
erroneously ascribed.] 
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EXPERIMENTS UPON SURFACE-FILMS. 

[Philosophical Magazine, xxxiii. pp. 363 — 373, 1892.] 

The experiments here described are rather miscellaneous in character, 
but seem of sufficient interest to be worthy of record. The greater 
number of them have been exhibited in the course of lectures at the Royal 
Institution. 


The Behaviour of Clean Mercury. 

According to Marangoni’s rule, water, which has the lower surface- 
tension, should spread upon the surface of mercury; whereas the universal 
experience of the laboratory is that drops of water standing upon mercury 
retain their compact form without the least tendency to spread. To Quincke 
belongs the credit of dissipating the apparent exception. He found that 
mercury specially prepared behaves quite differently from ordinary mercury, 
and that a drop of water deposited thereon spreads over the whole surface. 
The ordinary behaviour is evidently the result of a film of grease, which 
adheres with great obstinacy. 

The process described by Quincke is somewhat elaborate; but my 
experience with water suggested that success might not be so difficult, if only 
the mistake were avoided of pouring the liquid to be tried from an ordinary 
bottle. In the early experiments upon the camphor movements difficulty 
seems to have been experienced in securing sufficiently clean water surfaces. 
The explanation is probably to be found in the desire to use distilled water, 
and to the feet that the liquid would usually be simply poured fix>m a stock 
bottle into the experimental vessel. No worse procedure could be devised ; 
for the free surface in the bottle is almost sure to be dirty, and is transferred 
in great part to the vessel. In my experience water from the dirtiest cistern 
will exhibit the camphor movements, provided that it be drawn in the usual 
manner from a tap, and that the precaution be taken to give the vessel a 
preliminary rinsing. 
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In order to carry out the idea of drawing the liquid from underneath, 
an arrangement was provided like an ordinary wash -bottle, and was filled 
with tolerably clean mercury. Ah experimental vessels watch-glasses are 
convenient. They may bo dipped into strong sulphuric acid, rinsed in 
distilled water, and dried over a Bunsen flame. When the glasses are cool 
they may be charged with mercury, of which the first portion is rejected. 
Operating in this way there was no difficulty in obtaining surfaces upon 
which a drop of water would spread, although, from wiuses that could not 
always be traced, a certain proportion of fiiilures was met with. 

Exposure of the glasses to the atmosphere soon tells upon the success of 
the experiment, although on one occasion spreading occurred after a glass 
had stood (with protection from dust) for 20 hours. Even so short an 
exposure as 10 minutes was found to prejudice the condition of the mercury 
surface. Although something here may have depended upon the special 
character of the sample of mercury, it will be advisable in repeating the 
experiment to pour the mercury at the last moment. 

As might be expected, the grease which produces these eflects is largely 
volatile. In many cases a very moderate preliminary warming of the watch- 
glass makes all the difference in the behaviour of the drop. 

So far as I have observed, the spreading of the drop takes place always 
in a leisurely fashion. If a little powder of recently ignited magnesia be 
dusted over the mercury, there is no violent repulsion of the dust before the 
advancing water. But if a small drop of oil be substituted for the water, the 
powder is flashed away so quickly that the eye cannot follow the operation. 
The difference between the two cases appears to depend upon the atmo- 
spheric moisture. As soon as the mercury is poured, it coats itself with an 
aqueous film, and the subsequent spreading of the drop takes place upon 
a surface whose affinity for water is already largely satisfied. A drop of water 
that has spread and then partially gathered up again (as usually happens 
after a short interval) shows an interesting behaviour when breathed upon. 
The disk contracts somewhat, and then as the breath, which need hardly 
be visible, passes off, expands again; and thus a number of times. The 
temporary character of the effect indicates that it is due rather to the 
moisture of the breath than to any greasy contamination — a view confirmed 
by subsequent experiments, in which the breath was replaced by a current 
of pure air which had passed through warm water. 

In the experiment with a powdered surface, the dust may be driven fi’om 
the neighbourhood of a drop of petroleum by the action of vapour, without 
actual contact of the liquids. 

Drops of Bistdphide of Carbon upon Water, 

The behaviour of a drop of CS^ placed upon dean water is also at first 
sight an exception to Marangoni’s rule. So far from spreading over the 

36—2 
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surface, as according to its lower tension it ought to do, it remains suspended 
in the form of a lens. And dust which may be lying upon the surface is not 
driven away to the edge upon the deposit of the drop, as would happen in 
the case of oil A simple modification of the experiment suffices, however, 
to clear up the difficulty. If after the deposit of the drop a little lycopodium 
be scattered over the surface, it is seen that a circular space surrounding 
the drop, of perhaps the size of a shilling, remains bare, and this however 
often the dusting be repeated, as long as any of the CSg remains. The 
interpretation can hardly be doubtful. The bisulphide is really spreading all 
the while, but on account of its volatility is unable to reach any considerable 
distance. Immediately surrounding the drop there is a film moving outwards 
at a high speed, and this carries away almost instantaneously any dust that 
may fall upon it. The phenomenon above described requires that the water 
surface be clean. If a very little gre^e be present, there is no outward flow 
and dust remains undisturbed in the immediate neighbourhood of the drop. 
With the aid of the vertical lantern, Jind a shallow dish whose bottom is 
formed of plate glass, these experiments are e.asily shown to an audience. 

Movements of Dust 

When dust of sulphur or lycopodium is scattered upon the surface of 
water contained in a partially filled vessel, it is found that after a few 
seconds the dust leaves the edge and that a clear ring is formed of perhaps 
a centimetre in width. Two explanations suggest themselves. The action 
may be due to grease communicated to the surface from the edge of the 
vessel ; or, secondly, it may be the effect of gravity upon those particles of 
the dust which lie within the limits of the capillary meniscus. The first 
explanation is rendered improbable by the non-progressive, or at least but 
very slowly progressive, character of the effect ; and it is negatived by a 
repetition of the experiment in a varied fonn. It is found that if the vessel, 
whether of glass or metal, be filled over the hrim, so that the capillaiy 
meniscus is convex, then, although as before a bare margin is formed, the 
effect is due to a motion of the dust outwards (instead of inwards, as in the 
former case), and is therefore not to be attributed to grease. 

A similar movement of dust was to be observed in the experiment above 
recorded, where magnesia was scattered upon a pool of mercury, and is 
undoubtedly due to gravity; but the full explanation is not so simple as 
might appear at first sight. 

Even in the interior parts of the surface at a distance from the edge the 
sulphur particles do not retain their initial positions, but form aggregates 
into which continually increasing numbers are attracted. This is also due to 
gravity, neighbours tending, as it were, to fall into the depression by which 
every particle is surrounded. 
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Camphor Movements a Test of Surface-Tension, 

The theory of these movements, due to Van der Mensbrugghe, implies that 
they will take place with gi'eater or less vigour so long as the tension of the 
surface, which may be in some degree contaminated, is greater than that of a 
saturated solution of camphoi’. If, however, the contamination be so great 
that the tension falls below this point, the solution of camphor can no longer 
spread uix)n the surface, and the movements cease. Thus, according to 
this theory and to observations* upon a saturated solution of camphor, the 
movements are an indication that the actual tension does not fall below *71 
of that of pure water. 

Although there appeared to be no reason for distrusting this view, it 
was thought desirable to examine specially whether the cessation of the 
movements was really a question of surface-tension only, without regard 
to the character of the contamination. The readiest method of ensuring 
the equality of the tensions of two surfaces contaminated with different 
materials is to make the two surfaces parts of one surface, for two parts 
of the same surface cannot bt^ at rest unless they have the same tension. 
The method of experiment was therefore to divide a surface of clean water 
contained in a large dish into two parts by a line of dust, and to communicate 
different kinds of grease to the surfaces on the two sides of the indicating 
line. If, for example, a small chip of wood, slightly greased with olive-oil, 
be allowed to touch one part of the surface, the line of dust is repelled by 
the expansion of that jiart, but the effect may be compensated by a slight 
greasing of the other part with oil of cassia. By careful alternate additions 
the line of dust may be kept central, while the two halves become increas- 
ingly greased with the two kinds of oil. At every stage of this process, so 
long as the surface is at rest, the tension of all parts is necessarily the same. 

A large number of substances have thus been tried in pairs, of which 
may be mentioned oils of olive, cassia, turpentine, lavender, cinnamon, anise, 
petroleum, pseudocumene. In no case could any difference be detected in 
the behaviour of camphor fragments on the two sides. Whenever possible, 
the quantities of oil were adjusted to the point at which the movements 
were just ceasing. In case of overshooting the mark, the excess of oil could 
be easily removed by strips of paper, partially immersed and then withdrawn, 
the action being equivalent to an expansion of the surface. In several cases 
the volatility of the substance with which the surface was contaminated led 
to a subsequent retraction of the line of dust. Thus freshly distilled oil 
of turpentine, even at first barely capable of arresting the movements, soon 
passes off. 


Phil, Mag, November 1890. [Vol. ni. p. 894.] 
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As was shown by Tomlinson, oil of anise is incapable of arresting the 
camphor movements. In the experiment with a partition of dust, olive-oil 
will drive oil of anise into a very small space, whose area is doubtless dependent 
upon the amount of other impurities present. In this case, as in all others, 
the behaviour of camphor is the same on the various parts of the surface. 

It may thus be taken as established that the relation of a contaminated 
surface to the camphor movements is one of surface-tension only. 

A similar method of experimenting may be applied to a rough deter- 
mination of the degree of purity of cleansed surfaces. The whole of the 
surface under test is lightly dusted over, and olive-oil is applied at several 
places close to the circumference until camphor movements are nearly 
arrested. After each addition of oil the dusted area contracts, and at the 
close of operations it gives a measure of the extent to which the original 
contamination must be concentrated in order to stop camphor. 

A few numbers may be given as examples, although in all probability 
the result is influenced by a variety of circumstances. A circular area of 
10 inches diameter, occupied by tap-water, and cleansed by the flexible hoop 
described in former papers, was tested on July 28, 1891. The application 
of oil, just sufiicient to stop the camphor movements, drove the dust into 
a central circular patch of 2^ inches diameter. When the surface was in 
its natural condition, unpurified by the action of the hoop, the central patch 
was of about 5 inches diameter. These numbers, approximately verified 
on repetition, show that the natural surface was about 4 times, and the 
purified about 16 times better than acconling to the camphor standard. 
The difference between the two cases is less than was expected, and would 
perhaps have been greater had distilled water been employed. It must be 
remembered also that contact with dust (sulphur) is unfavourable to the 
purity of a water surface. In a very good light a special dusting might 
probably be dispensed with, the motion of the surface being evidenced by 
inevitable motes. 

If the dust be applied in the first instance to a small central patch, which 
is then touched internally with a very small quantity of oil, the expansion 
of the dust in the form of a ring is followed by a slight but unmistakable 
rebound. The effect appears to take place when the surface is very clean to 
begin with, and is then somewhat difficult of explanation. I am disposed to 
think that it must be attributed in all cases to initial contamination. This 
is concentrated in front of the rapidly advancing ring, and has not time to 
diffuse itself equally over the whole external area. Under the influence of 
inertia the expansion of the central area may then proceed so fiur that its 
tension becomes greater than that of the parts immediately surrounding. 
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Influence of Heat. 

For a lecture experiment the eflfect of heat is best shown by holding a 
hot body near the surface of water contained in a shallow vessel with a glass 
bottom. The hot body may be the end of a glass rod heated by a flame, or 
more conveniently a small spiral of platinum wire, rendered incandescent at 
will by an electric current. The immediate eftect of the heat is to lower the 
tension of the part of the surface affected; but the visible result depends 
entirely upon whether the surface be clean or otherwise. In the former case 
the heated surface expands, and an outward current is generated. This 
is rendered evident by the clearing away of dust. But if the original 
contamination exceed a very small quantity, a mexierate expansion of the 
heated area brings the tension again up to equality with that of the 
surrounding surface, and there is no further action. In this case there is 
no visible clearing away of dust under the hot body. 

Under favourable circumstances a very slight elevation of temperature 
suffices. On July 28 a shallow tin vessel 8x5 inches, the lid of a biscuit-box, 
was levelled and filled with tap-water from a rubber hose, after a thorough 
preliminary rinsing in situ. A little dust (sulphur) was then scattered over, 
and the finger was brought underneath into contact with the bottom of the 
dish. After about 20 seconds the dust opened out, and a bare spot was 
formed over the finger of about inches diameter. A spirit-flame, applied 
for a few seconds under one end of the dish, cleared away the dust from the 
larger part of the area. If when quiet was nearly restored, a little fresh 
dust was applied, and the experiment with the finger repeated, the effect was 
more, pronounced than before, and the bared space much larger, showing that 
the treatment with the spirit-flame had driven away most of the residual 
contamination. 

The best effects were obtained with a dish somewhat larger than that 
above mentioned; and in subsequent experiments the difference of tempe- 
rature between different parts was more readily maintained by the use of a 


Fig. 1. 



vessel in which the main portions were connected by a comparatively narrow 
channel. In this way the tensions of surfaces, contaminated in different 
degrees, may be equalized, the warmer purer surface in one compartment 
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balancing the colder but greasier surface in the other. And the actual 
temperature-difference necessaiy for equilibrium gives a measure of the small 
difference of tensions to be compensated*. 

When the surface of the liquid in the tin vessel is but veiy slightly 
greased, a spot can no longer be cleared by the warmth of the finger held 
underneath. Indeed the spirit-flame itself soon becomes ineffective. And yet 
the greasing may be so slight that c^imphor fragments move with apparently 
unabated vigour. 

It is of interest to compare the behavioui* of saturated solution of 
camphor with that of greasy water. The former can scarcely be brought to 
rest, unless covered up. This is doubtless due to evaporation of camphor, 
aided by local draughts. A spirit-flame drives away dust in a manner 
impossible in the case of a merely greasy surface, whose tension may 
nevertheless be decidedly higher than that of the camphorated water. 

It may here be mentioned that the lowering of tension by camphor 
follows a different law from the lowering caused by soap. In the latter case 
the fall of tension requires time, and at the fii'st moment of its fonnation 
a free surface has almost the tension of pure water. Similar experiments 
to those formerly recordedf with soapy water have shown that the ratio of 
tensions for pure water and lor solution of camphor are the same at the 
first moment of the formation of a free surface as when the measures are 
conducted .statically. 


Sapontne and Soap, 

A strong infusion of horse-chestnuts allowed excellent bubbles to be 
blown, up to 4 inches [10 cm.] or more in diameter. W'hen the interiors of 
equal bubbles of soap and of saponine were brought into communication, the 
latter contracted and the former expanded, showing that the tension of the 
saponine film was the greater. In order to obtain equilibrium, the diameter 
of the saponine bubble required to be about half as great again as that of the 
soap bubble. These saponine bubbles exhibited the characteristic wrinkling, 
when caused suddenly to contract by withdrawal of part of the contained air. 

The foaming of Highland waterfalls is doubtless attributable to dissolved 
vegetable matter. In the autumn of 1890 I had an excellent opportunity of 
observing these effects in the case of the river Creed at Stornoway. By the 
coalescence of smaller ones, hemispherical bubbles of remarkable size, up to 
a foot or more in diameter, were frequently formed, and endured for a few 
seconds ; and yet not the smallest bubble could be blown from a tobacco-pipe. 
However, by collecting some of the foam and allowing it to subside, which 
took a good while, I obtained liquid from which bubbles could be blown with 

* The lowering of tension per degree Cent, is said to be *0018 of the total value, 
t Proe* Boy. Soe, March 1890. [VoL lu. p. 841.] 
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a pipe up to 4 inches diameter. But these bubbles behaved like soap, and 
not as had been rather expected, like saponine, remaining perfectly tight 
and smooth when the included air was mpidly withdrawn. 

Separation of Motes. 

In the course of some experiments last year, in illustration of Sir G. 
Stokes's theory of ternary mixtures, I had prepared an association^ of water, 
alcohol, and ether, in which the quantity of alcohol was so adjusted that the 
tendency to divide into two parts was almost lost. As it was, division took 
place after shaking into two nearly equal parts, and these parts were of 
almost identical composition. On placing the bottle containing the liquids 
in the concentrated light from an arc lamp, I was struck with the contrast 
between the appearance of the two parts. The lower, more aqueous, layer 
was charged with motes, while the upper, more ethereal, layer was almost 
perfectly free from them. Some years ago I had attempted the elimination 
of motes by repeated distillation of liquid in vacuum, conducted without 
actual ebullition, but I had never witnessed as the result of this process 
anything so clear as the ethereal mixture above described. 

The observation with the ternary association, which happened to be the 
first examined, is interesting, because the approximate equality of the liquids 
suggests that the explanation has nothing directly to do with gravitation. 
But the presence of alcohol is not necessary. Ether and water alone shaken 
together exhibit the same phenomenon. It would appear that when the two 
liquids are mixed together in a finely divided condition, the motes attach 
themselves by preference to the more aqueous one, and thus when separation 
into two distinct layei'S follows, the motes are all to be found below f. 

An obvious explanation, which, however, stands in need of confirmation, 
is that under the play of the capillary forces the energy is least when the 
motes, which may be presumed to be denser than either liquid, are in contact 
with the denser rather than with the rarer of the two. The density here 
referred to is that which occurs in Laplace s theory of capillarity, and may 
need to be distinguished from ordinary mechanical density. 

I have lately endeavoured to obtain some confirmation of the views above 
expi’essed by the use of other liquids. It would evidently be satisfactory to 
exhibit the selection of motes by the upper, instead of by the lower, layer. 
Experiments with bisulphide of carbon and water, and also associations of 
these two bodies with alcohol, which acts as a solvent to both, gave no 

* A$$ociati(m is here employed as a general term denoting the juxtaposition of two or more 
fluids. Whether the result is a mixture depends upon circumstanoes. 

t [1901. The oleamess of the upper layer, after a mixture of ether and alcohol has been 
shaken up with duet, had already been observed and explained much as above by Bams (Am. 
Joum, xxxvn. p. 192, 1869).] 
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definite result, perhaps in consequence of a tendency to the formation of a 
solid pellicle at the common surfaces. But with chloroform and water, and 
with associations of chloroform, water, and acetic acid (acting as a common 
solvent), the experiment succeeded. The motes were always collected in the 
upper, more aqueous, layer, even when the composition of the two layers into 
which the liquid separated was so nearly the mme that a few additional drops 
of jicetic acid sufficed to prevent separation altogether. 

In this and similar cases a marked tendency to foaming may be observed 
when the composition is such that separation just fails to take place. 

The Lowering of Tension hy the Condensation of Ether Vapmr, 

The suspension of water in an inverted tube of small bore is familiar to 
all. The limit of diameter was investigated some years ago by 
Duprez*. A glass tube, such as that shown in Fig. 2, is ground 
true at the lower end, and at the upper end is connected to an 
india-rubber tube provided with a pinch-cock. Water is sucked 
up from a vessel of moderate size, the rubber is nipj)ed, and by 
a quick motion the tube and the vessel are separated, preferably 
by a downward movement of the latter. In this way of working 
Duprez found that the li(juid might remain suspended in tubes 
of diameter up to 16 millim., and with the aid of a sliding plate 
up to 19*86 millim. The theory is given in Maxwell's article 
in the Encyclopcedia Bntannica ('* On Capillary Action "). For 
lecture purposes it is well not to attempt too much. The tube 
employed by me had an internal diameter of 14^ millim., and 
there was no difficulty in obtaining suspension. The experiment 
on the effect of ether- vapour was then as follows : — The inverted 
tube, with its suspended water, being held in a clamp, a beaker 
containing a few drops of ether wjis brought up from below until 
the free surface of the water was in contact with ether vapour. The lowering 
of tension, which follows the condensation of vapour, is then strikingly shown 
by the sudden precipitation of the water. 



Breath Figures and their Projection, 

These figures are perhaps most readily prepared upon the plan described 
in Riess's Electricity, The carefully cleaned glass plate upon which the 
image is to be received is placed upon a fiat metallic slab, and upon it again 
rests the coin to be copied, for example, a shilling. The two conductors form 
the coatings of a Leyden jar, and are connected by wires to the discbaiging 

^ ** Sor ua oas particulier de T^quilibra des liquides,’* Bruaelkt dead, SH, M4m, xxn, 1861 ; 
xxyni. 1854. 
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terminals of a large Wimshurst machine, the latter being set so as to give 
sparks about \ inch long. In my experiments about 20 turns of the handle 
were found sufficient to impress the latent image. 

The projection of the figures, developed upon the glass by breathing, 
requires a special arrangement, which it is the principal object of this note 
to describe. For this purpose the light simply transmitted by the undimmed 
parts of the plate must be intercepted, leaving the image to be formed by the 
light diverted from its path by the condensed breath. The arrangement was 
jis follows: — 

The ordinary condenser B (Fig. 3) of the electric lantern was stopped 
down to an aperture of ^ inch, and provided a somewhat divergent beam 


Fig. 3. 
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of light of corresponding diameter. At a distance of 15J inches from the 
condenser was placed the slide (J upon which a figure had been impressed. 
The focusing lens D was of plate-glass, 6 inches in diameter and 25 inches 
focus, and was of course distant from the breath figure by an amount slightly 
exceeding its own focal length. Any light that might pass outside was 
intercepted by a suitable mounting. So far there was nothing peculiar, 
except in respect to the dimensions of the focusing lens. But now between 
the latter and the screen was inserted a disk E of black card 2 inches in 
diameter, at such a distance (40 inches) from the lens as to receive a well- 
defined image of the hot carbons A. By this disk all regularly refracted light 
would be stopped, so that the screen would appear dark. If, however, any 
part of the prepared glass be dimmed by the breath, light is there diverted 
from its path, and thus escaping the stop proceeds to form an image of the 
part in question upon the screen. The dewed parts of the breath-figure are 
accordingly seen bright upon a dark ground; and with the arrangement 
described, in which the large diameter of the focusing lens is a leading 
feature, the projected images are veiy beautiful. A similar method would 
probably be adequate to the projection of smoke-jets. 

In conclusion I may mention that the latent images can be developed in 
a more durable manner by a deposit of silve?', the arrangements being such as 
are adopted for the silvering of mirrors, except that the action is stopped at 
an earlier stage. The washed and dried deposit may then be protected from 
mechanical injury by a coat of varnish. 
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ON THE THEORY OF SURFACE FORCES. III.— EFFECT 
OF SLIOHT CONTAMINATIONS. 


[Philosophical Magazine, xxxiu. pp. 468 — 471, 1892.] 


Oi^SERVATlON * having .suggested that the lowering of surface-tension of 
water due to a film of oil falls off more rapidly when the film is attenuated 
than the thickness of the film itself can be 
supposed to do, I was led to examine the 
question theoretically; and the result shows 
that, according to the principles of Young and 
Laplace, the lowering of tension due to a very 
thin film should be in proportion, not to the 
thickness, but to the square of the thickness of 
the film. In the calculations which follow the 
fluids are supposed to be incompressible, a layei* 
of density p and thickness a l>eing interposed 
between fluids of densities and pi (Fig. 1). The thickness a, as well as the 
range of the forces, is supposed to be negligible in comparison with the radius 
of curvature R of the surfaces of separation. 

By II. (16)+ we have for the difference of pressures in the inner and 
outer liquids, 

r(2) 

Pi Pi ^ 2K (p.2* — />]*) — I V dp 

J (1) 

= 2K (j0,» - pi*) -(p-pi).V (p, p,) -(pi-p).V (p„ p), (1) 

where V (p, pi), V (p,, p) denote the potentials at the surfaoes of separation. 

* Be«, for example, Mise Poekels on “ Sarfiaoe TeuBion,” Hature, ToL xiiin. p. 487 (1891), 
+ Phil. Uag. Feb. 1892. [Vol. iii. p. 619.] 


Fig. 1. 
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Again, by II. (17), 

V(p. Pi) = r°° 2trp'(l - r/iJ) Ht) 

J — « 

= 2‘>r(|0s + pi)J^ - 27r(p, - p)j^ 

- ^ <P^ - P ^ f } > 

and V(p.„p) = 2irip., + Pj)( iff(^)dX+ 2‘tr(p - p^) ( ir(^)d^ 

Jo Jo 

- |(p, - p,)jy(o ?d? -{p- p.) / V(?) rrf? • • 

Consider now 

(P - Pi) -^(p, pi) + (P2 - p) ^V(p2> pX (2) 

and collect separately the part independent of Ji, and that proportional to 
Jt~^. For the first we have 

27r (p,- - p,") f (3) 

Jo 

the same as if a ~ 0. 

For the second, omitting the factor -'27rlRy we get 

(/> - pi) ■ (Pi - Pi) X “^(0 ^d^- (pa - p) ■f{^) f d? I 

+ (Pii - p) ■ (Pi - Pi) ^{Otd^-{p - p,) -^(f) , 


or (p, - p,r r^(0 ^d^-2(p- p,) (p, - p) r ir(0 Ut (4) 

Jo Jo 

Now if = 27r f '^(f) d^y 

Jo 

so that jhj — K (pa® — Pj*) + 27/ iJ, (5) 


where T = ir (p, - pt^ f ■^(?) 27r(/» - /»i)(/>a -/>) [ ...(6) 

Jo Jo 

The tension of the composite surface is thus given by (6). 

If a =® 0, we fall back upon the case of a simple sudden transition from pa 


to pi, and we get as before 

T^7r(p,-p.yrir(0^d(. (7) 

J 0 

Again, if ec » oo , 

|(p, - pr + (p- P,)*} J>(D tdC- (8) 
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This corresponds to the formation of two independently acting tensions 
between the two pairs of liquids. 

To pass from these verifications to circumstances of novelty, let us now 
suppose that a is small compared with the range of the forces. When f is 
small, ■^($) may be identified with -^(0), and we have 

ST = - TT (p - pO (p. - P) • t (0) • «’ (9) 

showing that in the limit ST is proportional to the square of the thickness a. 

According to Young’s supposition I. (19)* of a constant attraction within 
the range a, 

so that ■^(0) = ^a*j and more generally whether a be great or small, 


f >(0 rd? = + *«’) (10) 

JO 

The general formula ((i) may bo applied also to the case of a thin lamina 
by supposing that ps = pi = p„. Thus 

T = 2w(p-p„)»f>(?)fdr (11) 

Jo 

gives the tension of a lamina of density p and thickness a surrounded by 


fluid of density p#f. Here again, if o be very small, the integral reduces to 
Ja“'^(0), so that the tension varies as the square of ot. 

It must be understood that the lamina is here sup{M)8ed to be of uniform 
constitution, and that thus the result is probably inapplicable to soap-films. 

The law that the effect of a film when very thin is proportional to the 
square of the thickness is of considerable interest. It is here deduced upon 
the basis of Laplace’s more special hypothesis that the specific differences 
between various bodies in relation to capillary properties may be represented 
by a simple coeflScient in the expression for the law of force. But it is not 
diflicult to see that the conclusion is really independent of this restriction, 
and that it holds good even though the law of force for every pair of bodies is 
entirely arbitrary. 

[1901. Subsequent experiments by Miss Pockels and by the author 
{Phil. Mag. XLViii. p. 331, 1899) show that the actual falling off is more 
sudden than that above calculated, probably in consequence of the dis- 
continuity which enters when the layer is only one or two molecules thick.] 

* Phil. Mag. Oet. 1890. [Vol. tn. p. 404.] 

t In Maxwell’s solution of this problem, Art. “ Oapillary'Aotion,” Ene. Brit., the tension of 
tile lamina is given at doable the above value. 
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ON THE QUESTION OF THE STABILITY OF THE FLOW 

OF FLUIDS. 

{Philosophical Magazine, XXXIV. pp. .59 — 70, 1892.] 

It is well known that while Sir 0. Stokes’s theojy of vi.scou8 flow gives 
a completely satisfactory account of what is observed in the case of capillary 
tubes, no theory at present exists to explain the complete change in the laws 
of flow which supervenes when the tubes are of larger diameter and the 
velocities not very small. Prof. Osborne Reynolds* has apjrlied the theory 
of dynamical similarity to this question, and has shown both by theory and 
exjreriraent that the change in the law of resistance occurs when cpw//tt has 
a certain value, where c is a linear parameter such as the diameter of the 
tube, w is the velocity, fi the coefficient of friction, and p the density. 
The conclusion is jrerhaps most easily reached by applying the method of 
dimensions to the expression for the ratio (P) of the difference of pressures 
at two points along the length of the tube to the distance between the points. 
The dimensions of this ratio are those of a force divided by a volume.; dnd if 
we assume that it may be expressed in terms of vf (equal to fi/p), c, p, and w 
in the form 

c* p‘ w“, 

we have the three relations 

— 2 <= X + 2y - Zz -i- n, —2 = — y-n, 1 = 

so that 

x-n — Z, y=s2-n, z=l, 
and 

P ac C~* p . (cwj Vp (1 ) 

Since n is hero indeterminate, all we can infer from dynamical similarity 
is that 

P-v^<r*pf{cwlv) (2) 

where / is an arbitrary function. 

« pm. Tram, ouuuv. p. 986 (18B8). 
f Of which the dimensions are 2 in space and ~ 1 in time. 
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For capillary tubes and moderate velocities P varies as the first power 
of IV, so that in (1) n = 1. In this case 

P Avc^^ pw, (3) 

A being an arbitrary constant. When, on the other hand, cwjv is great, 
experiment shows that n = 2 nearly. If this law be exact, (1) gives 

P — (4) 

indepefident of v. The second power of the velocity and independence of 
viscosity are thus inseparably connected. 

In the above theory no account is taken of any variation in the walls of 
the tubes. Either they must be perfectly smooth or else the irregularities 
mmt be in proportion to the diameters. Under this limitation (2) would 
appear to hold good, at least if there be no finite slip at the walls. 

The proportionality to p, expressed in (4), has probably not been tested 
experimentally. Neither is there any complete theoretical deduction of (4). 
But a comparison with Torricelli s law of efflux is significant. The resistance 
is the same as if it were necessiiry to renew continually the velocity of the 
liquid at intervals which are proportional to the diameters of the pipes. 

The connexion between the alteration in the law of resistance and the 
transition from regularly stratified to eddying motion has been successfully 
traced by Reynolds. The question is, Why do eddies arise and take 
possession? From the description and drawings given by Reynolds it is 
natural to suppose that in the absence of viscosity the stratified motion would 
be unstable, and that it is stable in small tubes and at low velocities only in 
consequence of the steadying effect of viscosity then acting at an advantage. 
It was with this idea that (at an earlier date*) I attempted an investigation 
of the stability of stratified flow in two dimensions, fully expecting to find it 
unstable. The result, however, was to show that in the absence of viscosity 
the stratified flow between two parallel walls was not unstable, provided that 
the law of flow were such that the curve representing the velocities in the 
various strata was of one curvature throughout, a condition satisfied in the 
case in question. To be more precise, it was proved that if the deviation from 
the regularly stratified motion were, as a function of the time, proportional to 
then n could have no imaginaiy part. 

On the other hand, if the condition as to the curvature of the velocity 
curve be violated, n may acquire an imaginaiy part, and the resulting 
disturbance of the steady motion is exponentially unstable, as was shown by 
several examples in the paper referred to, and in a later onef in which the 
subject was further pursued. 

* IProc. Math. Soc. February 12, 18S0. [VoL i. p* 474.] 
t Ibid. Noyember XS87. [Vol. ni. p. 17.] 
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We are thus confronted with a difficulty. For if the investigation in 
question can be applied to a fluid of infinitely small viscosity, how are we to 
explain the observed instability which occurs with moderate viscosities ? It 
seems very unlikely that the first effect of increasing viscosity should be to 
introduce an instability not previously existent, while, as observation shows, 
a large viscosity makes for stability. 

Several suggestions towards an explanation of the discrepancy present 
themselves. In the first place, irregularities in the walls, not included in the 
theoretical investigation, may play an essential part. Again, according to the 
view of Lord Kelvin, the theoretical stability for infinitely small disturbances 
at all viscosities may not extend beyond very narrow limits; so that in 
practice and under finite disturbances the motion would be unstable, unless 
the viscosity exceeded a certain value. Two other suggestions which occurred 
to me at the time of writing my first paper as perhaps pointing to an 
explanation may now be mentioned. It is possible that there may be an 
essential difference between the motion in two dimensions to which the 
calculations related, and that in a tube of circular section on which observa- 
tions are made. And, secondly, it is possible that, after all, the investigation 
in which viscosity is altogether ignored is inapplicable to the limiting case 
of a viscous fluid when the viscosity is supposed infinitely small. There 
is more to be said in favour of this view than would at first be supposed. 
In the calculated motion there is a finite slip at the walls, and this is 
inconsistent with even the smallest viscosity. And, further, there are kindred 
problems relating to the behaviour of a viscous fluid in contact with fixed 
walls for which it can actually be proved* that certain features of the motion 
which could not enter into the solutions, were the viscosity ignored from the 
first, are nevertheless independent of the magnitude of the viscosity, and 
therefore not to be eliminated by supposing the viscosity to be infinitely 
small. Another case that may be instanced is that of a large stream of 
viscous fluid flowing past a spherical obstacle. As Sir G. Stokes has shown, 
the steady motion is the same whatever be the degree of viscosity ; and yet 
it is entirely different from the flow of an inviscid fluid in which no rotation 
can be generated. Considerations such as this raise doubts as to the inter- 
pretation of much that has been written on the subject of the motion of 
inviscid fluids in the neighbourhood of solid obstacles. 

The principal object of the present communication is to test the first of 
the two latter suggestions. It will appear that, as in the case of motion 
between parallel plane walls, so also for the case of a tube of circular section, 
no disturbance of the steady motion is exponentially unstable, provided 
viscosity be altogether ignored. 

♦ On the Circulation of Air in Kuudt’s Tubes,** Phil, Trans, November 1883. [Vol. n. p. 239.] 

37 


R. 111. 
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Referring the motion to cylindrical coordinates z, r, 0, parallel to which 
the component velocities are w, u, v, we have* 

du uv ^IdQ dw dQ 

dt r dr* dt^ r r dd * dt ^ dz* 


d d , d V d ^ d 

di^ dt^^ dr ^ rd0^^ dz* 

where — Q = V-hpjp, [and V is the potential of the impressed forces]. 

These are the general equations. In order to apply them to the present 
problem of small disturbances from a steady motion represented by 

u=:0, t; = 0, 

where TT is a function of r only, we will regard the complete motion as 
expressed by % v, W + tv, and neglect the squares of the small quantities 
u, V, w, which express the disturbance. 


Thus, 


du ^ du dQ 
dt dz dr * 

(1) 

dv ,rtrdv dQ 
dt dz rd0 * 

(2) 

dW , dw j^rdw dQ 

^ ^ 4. Iv _ . . ...v 

(3) 

dr ^ dt^ dz dz’ 


which, with the “ equation of continuity,” 


dr ^de^^dz~^’ 

(4) 


determine the motion. 


The next step is to introduce the supposition that as functions of t, z, 0, 
the variables u, v, w, and Q are proportional to 


We get 


+ = (n + ifcTf)i; = -Q, 

dr r 

dW 

u-^+Hn-^hW)w^ikQ, 

— (ru) + isv + {krws=0 


( 6 ) 

,( 6 ) 

it) 


From these equations three of the variables may be eliminated, so as to 
obtain an equation in which the fourth is isolated. The simplest result is 
that in which Q is retained. It is 


<ir* r dr 



2k 

n + kW dr dr"" 


( 8 ) 


* Bamet’a Bydrod^fmmiet, g 470. 
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But the equation in v, lends itself more readily to the imposition of 
boundary conditions. If s = 0, that is in the case of symmetrical disturbances, 
the equation in u is obtained at once by differentiation of (8), and substitution 
of u from (5). After reduction it becomes 


/ . ; ti7-\ . 1 


l^TT 

r dr 


....(9) 


If the undisturbed motion be that of a highly viscous fluid in a circular 
tube, W is of the form A -f Br'^, and the second part of (9) disappears. There 
can then be admitted no values of n, except such as make n^kW ^0 for 
some value of r included within the tube. For the equation 


dhi 1 du u 
dif^ ^ r dr ^ 


k^u = 0 , 


( 10 ) 


being that of the Bessers function of the fii*st order with a purely imaginary 
argument, admits of no solution consistent with the conditions that = 0 
when r vanishes, and also when r has the finite value appropriate to the wall 
of the tube. But any value assumed by - kW is an admissible solution 
for n. At the place whore n -^kW — 0, (10) need not be satisfied, and under 
this exemption the required solution may be obtained consistently with 
the boundary conditions. It is included in the above statement that no 
admissible value of n can include an imaginary part. 

If s be not zero, we have in transforming to u to include also terms 
arising from the differentiation in (8) of — Qs^j that is 


^ r® dr 


for the second of which we substitute from (5), and for the first from (8) 
itself. The result is 



\dM 

r dr ^ -f i V 



■ 1 — — 5* + 





IdW 

r dr k^r^ -f 6*®J * 


(11) 


From (11) we may fall back on the case of two dimensions by supposing r 
to be infinite. But, in order not to lose generality, we must at the same time 
allow s to be infinite, so that, for example, s = k'r. Thus, writing x for r, 
and y for r0, we find for the differential equation applicable to the solution in 
which all the quantities are proportional to 


(n + kW){^-li^-k'Hil=ku^, (12) 

agreeing with that formerly discussed except for a slight difference of 
notetion. 


37—2 
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We will now consider (11) in the abbreviated form, 


(» + 




d^u , d du 
dr® ^ r dr 




where a is a positive number not less than unity; or, again, 


d /^du) 
dr ( dr) 


4 - br^^^u = 


kur^Wi 


.(13) 


n-hkW 

The question proposed for consideration is whether (13) admits of a 
solution with a complex value of «, subject to the conditions that for two 
values of r, say r^ and r.^, v shall vanish. This represents the flow of fluid 
through a channel bounded by two coaxal cylinders. 

Suppose, then, that n is of the form p -f iq, and u of the form a -f i/8, 
where p, q, a, /8 are real. Separating the real and imaginary parts in (13), 
we get 

kr^W 

’ A{p + kW)oi^q^l ....(14) 


I + ir®”® a = 


{p-)rkWy-^q^ * 
kr^Wi 


and thence 


ir\ dr) 

^ drV dr) dr\ dr)~ (p + *Tr)» + g‘ ^ 

We now integrate this equation with respect to r over the space between 
the walls, viz. from r^ to r^. The integral of the left-hand member is 


a 


ar^ 


dr ' 


.(17) 


and this vanishes at both limits, y8 and a being there zero. The integral of 
the right-hand member of (16) is accordingly zen>, from which it follows that 
if Wi he of one sign throughout, q must vanish — that is to say, no complex 
value of n is admissible. 

The general value of Fi, viz. 

d®F ldF A?®r®->g® 

dr^ r dr ^ ^ 

reduces in the case of two dimensions to d^Wjdr^, or, as we may then write 
it, d^Wjda^, Instability, at any rate of the full-blown exponential sort, is 
thus excluded, provided d®F/da?® is of one sign throughout the entire region 
of flow limited by the two parallel plane walls. 

Commenting upon this argument, Lord Kelvin* remarks that the 
disturbing infinity, which arises in (13) when n has a value such that 
n + AF vanishes at some point in the field of motion, “vitiates the seeming 


PUU Mag. Aug. 1887, p. 275. 
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proof of stability.'* Perhaps I went too far in asserting that the motion was 
thoroughly stable ; but it is to be observed that if n be complex, there is 
no “ disturbing infinity." The argument, therefore, does not fail, regarded as 
one for excluding complex values of n. What happens when n has a real 
value such that n-\^kW vanishes at an interior point, is a subject for further 
examination. 


The condition for two dimensions that (PWjdaf be of one sign throughout 
is satisfied for a law of flow such as that of a viscous fluid, and we shall 
see that the corresponding condition for (17) in the more general problem 
is also satisfied in the case of the steady flow of a viscous fluid between 
cylindrical walls at and r^. The most general form of W for steady motion 
symmetrical about the axis is* 

W = Ar^ + B log r + C, ( 19 ) 

in which the constants A, B, G are related by the conditions 

0 = A7\^ 4- B log Vi -f 0, 

0 = + B log 7\ -f C. 

From the last two equations we derive 

A (r./ - 7\^) + log r^/n = 0, (20) 

so that A and B have opposite signs. Introducing the value of W from (18), 
we obtain as the special form here applicable 

- 2k^B 
" 4 - ' 


which is thus of one sign throughout the range. A small disturbance from 
the steady motion expressed by (19) is therefore not exponentially unstable. 


The result now obtained is applicable however small may be the inner 
radius 7\ of the annular channel. But the extension to the case of the 
ordinary pipe of unobstructed circular section may be thought precarious, 
when it is remembered that provision must be made for a possible finite 
value of 71 when r = 0. But although a and /8 may be finite at the lower 
limit, the annulment of (17) is secured by the factor /^; so that complex 
values of n are still excluded, provided Wi be of unchangeable sign. In the 
present case the B of (19) vanishes, and we have 

d*Tr/dr^ = 0, r'^^dWldr=:2A ; 


so that (18) gives 


W, 


4^A 


satisfying the prescribed condition. 


Basset’s Jffydrodynamiett § 514. 
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The difficulty in reconciling calculation and experiment is accordingly 
not to be explained by any peculiarity of the two-dimensional motion to 
which calculation was first applied. It may indeed be argued that the 
instabilities excluded are only those of the exj>onential type, and that there 
may remain others on the borderland of the form t cos t, &c. But if the 
above calculations are really applicable to the limiting case of a viscous fluid 
when the viscosity is infinitely small, we should naturally expect to find that 
the smallest sensible viscosity would convert the feebly unstable disturbance 
into one distinctly stable, and if so the difficulty remains. Speculations 
on such a subject in advance of definite arguments are not worth much ; but 
the impression upon my mind is that the motions calculated above for an 
absolutely inviscid liquid may be found inapplicable to a viscid liquid of 
vanishing viscosity, and that a more complete treatment might even yet 
indicate instability, perhaps of a local diameter, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the walls, when the viscosity is very small. 

It is on the basis of such a complete treatment, in which the terms 
representing viscosity in the general equations are retained, that Lord Kelvin* 
arrives at the conclusion that the flow of viscous fluid between two parallel 
walls is fully stable for infinitesimal disturbances, however small the amount 
of the viscosity may be. Naturally, it is with diffidence that I hesitate to 
follow so great an authority, but I must confess that the argument does not 
appear to me demonstrative. No attempt is made to detennine whether in 
free disturbances of the type 6^"^ (in his notation the imaginary p.art of n 
is finite, and if so whether it is positive or negative. If I rightly understand 
it, the process consists in an investigation of forced vibrations of arbitrary 
(real) frequency, and the conclusion depends upon a tacit assumption that if 
these forced vibrations can be expressed in a periodic form, the steady motion 
from which they are deviations cannot be unstable. A very simple case 
suffices to prove that such a principle cannot be admitted. The equation 
to the motion of the bob of a pendulum situated near the highest point 
of its orbit is 

d^xIdt^-m^w^X, ( 21 ) 

where X is an impressed force. If X = Qo&pt, the corresponding part of x is 


cospt 


,( 22 ) 


but this gives no indication of the inherent instability of the situation 
expressed by the free “vibrations,” 


+ (28) 

As a prelinjinary to a more complete investigation, it may be worth while 
to indicate the solution of the problem for the two-dimensional motion ot 
viscous liquid between two parallel planes, in the relatively very simple case 


* Phil. Mag. Ang. uid Sept. 18S7. 
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where there is no foundation of .steady motion. The equation, given in Loi*d 
Kelvin’s paper, for the motion of type is 



The boundary conditions, say at x = ± a, are that u, (v), and w shall there 
vanish, or by (7) that 

w = 0, dujdx=^(). 

The following would then be the proof from the differential equation that for 
all the admissible values of n, p is zero and q is positive. 


Writing as before, u — and separating the real and imaginaiy parts, 

we find 



Multiply (25), (26) by a, /3 respectively, add, and integrate with respect to 
X over the range of the motion. The coefficient of q is 

and this is equal to zero in virtue of the conditions at the limits. In like 
manner the coefficient of p is zero, as appears on successive integrations by 
parts. The coefficient of p is 


so that = 0. 

Again, multiply (25) by (26) by a, and subtract. On integration as 
before the coefficient of q is 

and that of p is 






Hence q has the same sign as p, that is to say, q is positive. That n 
in is a pure positive imaginary is no more than might have been inferred 
from general principles, seeing that the problem is one of the small motions 
about equilibrium of a system devoid of potential energy. 


Since (24) is an equation with constant coefficients, the normal functions 
in this case are readily expressed. Writing it in the form 
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we see that the four types of solution are 

«**, e-**, e“'* c-*'*, 

where 

(28) 

or, if we take advantage of what has just been proved, 

k'^^ql — (^®) 

where q and are positive. It will be seen that the odd and even parts of 
the solution may be treated separately. Thus, for the first, 

u^^AmiYikx-^^BBmk'x, (30) 

and the conditions to be satisfied at a? = ± a give 

0 = -d sinh Ara + J5 sin k'a, Q — kA cosh ka -f k^B cos k'a\ (31) 

so that the equation for k' is 

tan Ma tanh ka /oox 

~U'a ^ 

Again, for the solution involving the even functions, 

= (7 cosh Ara? + i) cos Ar'a*, (33) 

where 

coti'a cothA^a /oa\ 

-R kT 


Equations (32), (34) give an infinite number of real values for k\ and 
when these are known q and n follow from (29). 

The most persistent motion (for which q is smallest) corresponds to a small 
value of A:, and to the even functions of (33). In this case from (34) 


k'a =s TT, 27r, Stt, &c., 
the first of which gives as the smallest value of q 

q = (35) 

The corresponding form for u is 

u = jl + cos ( 7 ra?/a)} (36) 


This type of motion is represented by the arrows in the following diagram :• 


I ^ f 

On the other hand the smallest value of q under the head of the odd 
functions is 

?«/a-7r»(l-4303)Va», (37) 

and the motion is of the type 


t ^ I 

i ^ f 
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ON THE INSTABILITY OF A CYLINDER OF VISCOUS 
LIQUID UNDER CAPILLARY FORCE. 

[Philosophical Magazine^ xxxiv. pp. 146 — 154, 1892.] 

The main outline of the theory of the instability of a long cylinder of 
liquid is due to Plateau, who showed that if the equilibrium surface r = a be 
slightly deformed so as to become 

r = a + a cos kzy (1) 

in which z is measured parallel to the axis, the deformation is stable or 
unstable acconiing as ka is greater or less than unity ; that is, according as 
the wave-length X of the varicosity is less or greater than 27 ra, the circum- 
ference of the cylinder. The solution of the merely statical question is, 
however, insufficient for the application to the important problem of the 
disintegration of a jet of liquid. A deformation of any wave-length 
exceeding 27ra increases exponentially with the time and what we 

require to know is the relation between q and X. A value of X, if any, for 
which q is a maximum, determines the mode of maximum instability ; and 
this in general tends more and more to be the actual mode of disintegration 
as the initial disturbances are reduced without limit. 

As resisting the capillary force, Plateau seems to have had in view only 
viscosity. '"Par suite des viscosity intdrieure et superficielle, le rapport 
entre la longueur normale des divisions et le diamfetre du cylindre surpasse 
toujours la limite de la stability. II se r^duirait sans doute k cette limite 
mSme si le liquide ^tait exempt de toute viscosite*.” In the case of jets 
composed of liquids such as water, the influence of viscosity might be 
expected to be small, but it would be erroneous to conclude that the limit 
ha^l would then correspond to the mode of maximum instability. Inertia 

* Statique expirimentale et tMorique des liquides sounUs atue seules firree* moUculaireSf 1873 
Vol. n. p. 281. 


37—5 
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would necessarily play a leading part, and from a complete investigation* it 
appears that the mode of maximum instability corresponds with 4*51 x 2a, 
exceeding very considerably the circumference of the cylinder. 

The importance attached by Plateau to viscosity suggested an investi- 
gation in which this property should be included ; and the results would at 
any rate find application to threads of materials like glass and sealing-wax, in 
which viscosity would predominate over inertia. Having in my mind some old 
experiments upon the behaviour of fine threads of treacle deposited upon 
paper, which slowly resolve themselves into drops having a very similar 
appearance to those obtained from a jet of water, I rather expected to find 
that under the influence of viscosity alone the mode of resolution would be 
nearly the same tis under the influence of inertia alone. This anticipation 
proved to be wide of the mark, the result showing that under viscosity alone 
the value of \ for maximum instability would be very great. And a little 
consideration shows that the retarding forces exerted by the paper support 
may well be of quite a different character from those due to mere fluid 
viscosity. In the latter case the gathering together from considerable 
distances is but little resisted, the motion not differing greatly from that 
of a solid body, whereas such a mode of resolution would be greatly impeded 
by the contact with paper. In order better to represent such contact forces, 
I have considered the problem in the form which it assumes when the resist- 
ances are proportional to the absolute velocities of the parts. This admits 
of easy solution, and the result illustrates the behaviour of the thread of 
treacle in contact with paper, and shows that there is a marked difference 
between this case and that of a thread whose disintegration is resisted by 
true fluid viscosity. 

The introduction of resistances propoi-tional to absolute velocities does 
not interfere with the irrotational character of the motion of otherwise 
frictionless fluid •f. The radial and axial velocities ?/, w may thus, as usual, 
be regarded as derived from a velocity-potential according to the equation 


u^d^jdry w ^ d^ I dz (2) 

If the resistance is /ul times the velocity, the general equation of pressure, viz. 

PIP^ R-d(f>ldt-iU\ (3) 

becomes for the present purpose, where may be neglected, 

p » — — pd(j>ldt (4) 


The quantities defining the motion are as functions of z proportional to e***, 
and as functions of t proportional to where k is real, but n may be 

♦ Proe. Math, Soe, Noveml)er 1878. [Vol, i. p. 861.] See also below, 
t Theory of Sound, Vol. n. § 239 (1878). 
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complex. The general equation for the velocity-potential of an incompressible 
fluid, viz. » 0, thus becomes 


dr^ 


r di' 


- = 0 , 


of which the solution, subject to the condition to be imposed when r = 0, is 

^ = AJq {ikr\ 


or rather 


^ («<+!«) jQ{ikr) ( 5 ) 

At the same time p is given by 

i» = - (m' + inp) ^ (6) 


We have now to consider the boundary condition, applicable when r == a. 
The displacement f at the surface is connected with <\> by the equation 



( 7 ) 


The variable part of the pressure is due to the tension 1\ which is supposed 
to be constant, as is practically the case in the absence of surface-contamination. 
The curvature in the plane of the axis is — or The curvature in 

the perpendicular direction is {a 4 or 1/a — f/a^ Thus 


p . 


and the boundary condition is 


or by (6), 


ina^ dr 


= - (/ 4 inp) <j) ; 


T {kPa^ — l)ika .J„'(ika) . ,, , . 

— — 4 -tn(t« 4-/t/p) = 0, 


p(^ 


Jo{ika) 


( 8 ) 


( 9 ) 


a quadratic equation by which n is determined. 


If / = 0. 



(1 — liPa^)ikaJa' 


( 10 ) 


as found in the former paper. In this expression ikaJ^ jJ^ is a real positive 
quantity for all (real) values of ka ; so that the displacement is exponentially 
unstable if A;a<l, and periodic if ka>\, as wtis to be expected. In the 
former case the values of in are numerically greatest when ka = tt I A 5, 


In the other extreme case where inertia may be neglected in comparison 
with viscosity, we have 

in == 

so that the instability is greatest when ka has the same value as in the first 


pa* pf/p.Ji, ' 


.( 11 ) 


case. 
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The general form of the quadratic is 

{iny -f in . fi J p ^ H (Jc^a^ -- 1) « 0, (12) 

where H is positive. 


If ka<\y both values of in are real, one being positive and the other 
negative. The displacement is accordingly unstable, and the greatest 
instability occurs with the above-defined value of ka. If, on the other hand, 
A?a > 1, the values of in may be either real or imaginary. In the former case 
both values are negative, and in the latter the real parts are negative, so that 
the deformations are stable. 


The investigation applicable to a real viscous liquid of viscosity /a, or pv, 
is much more complicated than the foregoing, mainly in consequence of the 
non-existence of a velocity-potential. But inasmuch as the motion is still 
supposed to be symmetrical about the axis, the equation of continuity gives 


u 


1 d^fr 
r dz * 


w = — 


r dr ' 


(13) 


where ^ is Stokes’s current function. For small motions ^ satisfies the 
equation* 

\ d d^ I d\(d^ 1 d , d^^ 


\dr^ r 


rdr^ dzi^ v dt) \dr^ r dr ^ dz'i 


l)v^ = o. 


.(14) 


In the present question as a function of z and t is proportional to 
and it may be separated into two parts, yjr^ and of which yjri satisfies 


t - » 


and ^2 satisfies 




where 


.(16) 


dr \r dr } 

A;'’ * *» + inlv (17) 


At the surface we have to consider the normal stress P, and the tangential 
stresses. Of the latter one vanishes in virtue of the sjunmetry, and the other 
is to be made to vanish in conformity with the condition that there is to be 
no impressed tangential forcef. Thus 


or in terms of yjr by (13) 


d*'^ 

dr* 


du dw - 




.(18) 

.( 19 ) 


* Camb. Trans. 1850. See also Baseet’e Hydrodynamics, Vol. n. p. 259. 

t It is here asaomed that there is no ** superfioiad visooeity.** 
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Introducing >lr,, yfr^, and having regard to (15), (16), we may express this 
condition in the form 

+ (*'» + A;*) = (20) 

which is to be satisfied when r = a. 

Again, for the normal stress, 



Herein 

/I dylr\ _ \ d ^ d /I dyfr\ ^ dy^ 

\r dr ) r dr dr \r dr ) r dr * 


For i/tj, 


for 


so that 


( 1 ^ 1 d ^ d / 1 di/rX k^ dyfr 

\r dr ) r dr dr \r dr / r dr * 


1 d / d 1 dy^A k^ d^frj ^ ^ 
r dr V dr r dr / r dr ' 

Id/ d 1 dyfrA dy/r^ ^k'^ — k^ d\lr.2 
r dr \ dr r dr / r dr ^ r dr * 

(k'^ - k^ ^2 ^ 2^.^ jd yfrj + >/r 2) _ np d {fj± fa) 
I ikr dr dr r ) kr dr 


The variable part of the capillary pressure is, as we have already seen, 

T^(khi^^l)ja\ 
in which f = / '^dt = kyfrjna. 

Thus, the condition to be satisfied when ?• = a is * 

T(1 — kyfr _ |Ar'* — A*® dyfr^ ^ 


ika dr 


The forms of yjr^ are to be determined by the equations (15), (16), and 
by the conditions to be satisfied when r = 0. It will be observed that yjr^ 
satisfies the condition appropriate to the stream-function when there is a 
velocity-potential. This would be of the form 

^ (ifcr) (24) 


so that 


V^i = J (ru) ‘^ = £ ^ = re'^Jo (ikr). 


= ArJ/(ikr) (25) 

is the most general form admissible, as may be verified by differentiation. In 
this Jt(ikr) satisfies the equation 


Jo"(ihr) + ~ Jo’(ikr) + J,(ikr)^0. 
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Since (16) diflfer from (15) only by the substitution of k' for k^ the general 


form for *^2 is 

ylr,^BrJ,'(ik'r) (27) 

By use of these values the first boundary condition (20) becomes 

2k^AJ,\ika) + (k'^ -f k^) BJ,'(ika) = 0 (28) 


We have next to introduce the same values into the second boundary 
condition (23). In this 


= ikrA 
dr 



AikaJo (ika) 


by (26). 
Thus 


In like manner, 

dylr.jj dr = — Bik^aJo (ik'a). 


^ [4 + B Jo’ (ik'a)] 

pet ‘ft 

^-v B Jo (ik'a) + 2k? A J^' (ika) + 2kk'BJ^'(ik'a) 


+ [AikaJQ{ika) + Bik'aJf^(ik'ay\ (29) 

Between (28) and (29) we now eliminate the ratio AjB, and thus obtain as 
the equation by which [in conjunction with (17)] the value of n is to be 
determined 


r(l — ka k'*^ ~ k^ v 

/ Jo i^ka) 

= - 2k?v -;b>r 4 . i5 Jo"(ik'a) 

k'(k'^-k?)^(ika) I 


(30) 


We shall now apply this result to the particular case where the viscosity is 
very great in comparison with the inertia. The third part of (30) may then 
be omitted, and we have to seek the limiting form of the remainder when k' 
is nearly equal to A, as we see must happen by (17). In the first part. 


k'*-k* ^hk 
*'» + *» “ k ■ 


In the second, 

Jo" (ika) - 


2kk' Jo (ika) 
A'* + jfc* Jo (ik'a) 


Jo"(iJfc'a) = 


kJ: 


k'(kf*-k?) Jo' (ika) 
k(k'* + h)Jo'(ik'a) 


Jo(iliia) 


Jo^ 

k ' 


and 
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Thus the limiting form is 


T{1- k^a^) _ 2ka . ika f ^ ^ ^ J^J^' ) 

.in « " “ J'i -"‘r;. h 


in which, however, we may effect further simplifications by means of the 
properties of Jq, We find by use of (26) 

r ' r /'a j. ^ 
tfc« 

so that, finally, 

. _ T(l-lea^) 

~ 2/i« + i +'i/Fa“} 

In (31) the argument of J©, is ika, or z as we will call it for brevity. And 
by a known property Jq = — Jj. Now 

Jq{z) = 1 ““ 2 ^ 2 ^ . 42 ^ 


so that if X = ka 


T z^ ^ z*^ 

>/Az) - 2 f ~ 274> '*■ ^Ti^'e 

/»»2 /y«4 

/o(w?) = 1 + gj + 2 J 4 ., - ••• . 


= ¥ {1 + 2“4 "^ • • • 1 • 


These functions have been tabulated by Prof. A. Lodge • under the notation 
/«(*), where 

/.(») - J-.Ci.) - 1 + g + ^ + (32) 


/,(.) - - ./,(») - i {1 + o + JT^Te *■■■} 

In this notation 

{J^{iiXi)IJi{i^) + 1+1 [x^] == a** + 1 — a^lQ^{x)j I^{x), (34) 

and we have to consider the march of (34) as a function of x. 

When X is very small, 

I^{x) « 1 - Jic*, I^{x) = ^0? + jV^®, 


so that 


and then from (31) 


( 34 ) = — 34 . terms in x^ ; 


Brit. Au. Report, 1889, p. 28. 


(85) 
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We shall see that this corresponds to the maximum instability, and it occurs 
when the wave-length of the varicosity is very large in comparison with the 
diameter of the cylinder. The following table gives the values of (34) for 
specified values of x \ — 


m 

1 (34) 

00 

1 - 30000 

0-2 

- 30000 

0-4 

-30004 

0-6 

-30023 


a; 

1 (34) 

ro 

-30188 

20 ! 

1 

-3-2160 

40 1 

- 4-458 

60 i 

- 6-247 


It will be seen that the numerical value of (34) is least when a? ^ 0, which is 
also the value of x for which the numerator of (31) is greatest. On both 
accounts, therefore, in is greatest when x or ka = 0. But over the whole 
range of the instability from ka^O to A?a = 1, (34) differs but little from —3, 
so that we may take as approximately applicable 


. T(1^M 

6fia • 


(36) 


The result of the investigation is to show that when viscosity is paramount 
long threads do not tend to divide themselves into drops at mutual distances 
comparable with the diameter of the cylinder, but rather to give way by 
attenuation at few and distant places. This is, I think, in agreement with 
the observed behaviour of highly viscous threads of glass or treacle when 
supported only at the terminals. A separation into numerous drops, or a 
varicosity pointing to such a resolution, may thus be taken as evidence 
that the fluidity has been sufficient to bring inertia into play. 


The application of (31) to the case of stability (ka > 1) is of less interest, 
but it may be worth while to refer to the extreme case where the wave-length 
of the varicosity is very small in comparison with the diameter. We then fall 
upon the particular case of a plane surface disturbed by waves of length X. 
The result, applicable when the viscosity is so great that inertia may be left 
out of account, is the limit of (31) when a, or x, is infinite, while k remains 
constant, or 




Tk 

2/i 


-f- Lima? {Jo®(ifl?)/J,*(u?) + 1}. 


By means of the expressions appropriate when the argument is large, the 
limit in question may be proved to be — 1 ; so that 



,(87) 


If gravity be supposed operative in aid of the restoration of equilibrium, we 
should have to include in the boundary condition relative to pressure a term 
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in addition to Tk^^; so that the more general result is obtainable by 
adding gp/h‘ to T. Thus 



giving the rate of subsidence of waves upon the surface of a highly viscous 
material It could of course be more readily obtained directly. 


When gravity operates alone, 


ffP ^ 9 

2fjJc 2vk ' 


( 39 ) 


which agrees with a conclusion of Prof. Darwin*. A like result may be 
obtained from equations given by Mr Basset f. 


* Phil. Tram. 1879, p. 10. In equation (12) write and make i = ao . 

t Hydrodynamics^ Vol. ii. § 520, equations (21), (27). See also Tail, Edinb. Proc. 1890, p. 110. 
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ON THE INSTABILITY OF CYLINDRICAL FLUID SURFACES. 


[Philosophical Magazine, xxxiv. pp. 177 — 180, 1892.] 


In former papers* I have investigated the character of the equilibrium of 
a cylindrical fluid column under the action of capillary force. If the column 
become varicose with wave-length X, the equilibrium is unstable, provided X 
exceed the circumference (27ra) of the cylinder ; and the degree of instability, 
as indicated by the value of q in the exponential to which the motion 
is proportional, depends upon the value of X, reaching a maximum when 
X = 4‘51 X 2a. In these investigations the external pressure is supposed to 
be constant; and this is tantamount to neglecting the inertia of the sur- 
rounding fluid. 

When a column of liquid is surrounded by air, the neglect of the inertia 
of the latter will be of small importance; but there are cases where the 
situation is reversed, and where it is the ineriia of the fluid outside rather 
than of the fluid inside the cylinder which is important. The phenomenon 
of the disruption of a jet of air delivered under water, easily illustrated by 
instantaneous photography [Vol. in. p. 443], suggests the consideration of the 
case where the inside inertia maybe neglected; and to this the present paper 
is specially directed. For the sake of comparison the results of the former 
problem are also exhibited. 

Since the fluid is supposed to be in viscid, there is a velocity-potential, 
proportional to as well as to e^, and satisfying the usual equation 


dr^ ^ r dr 


( 1 ) 


If the fluid under consideration is inside the cylinder, the appropriate 
solution of (1) is 

< 1 ^== = ( 2 ) 

and the final result for g® is 

.8 _ (l-k^a^)ika.Jo'ii ka) _ ^ (1 -k^a^)kal,^(ka) 


pa* 


J^{ika) 


pa* 


h{ka) 


.( 8 ) 


* (1) “ On the Instability of Jets,” Math, Soe, Proe, Noyember 187S. {Vol. t, p. 861,J 
(2) “ On the Capillary jPhenomena of Jets,” Proc, Boy. Soe. May 1S79. [Vol. i. p. 877.] 

(8) “ On the Instability of a Cylinder of Viscous liquid under Capillary Poroe,” suprft, 
p. 148* [Vol. 111 . p. 885.] 
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in which T represents the capillary tension, p the density, and, as usual, 

.+ (4) 


I,{x) = (to;) = 1 + 2, + 2,-745 -I- g, 


= = | + + + (5) 

But if the fluid be outside the cylinder, we have to use that solution of 
(1) for which the motion remains finite when r = 00 . This may be expressed 
in two ways*. When r is great we have the semi-convergent form 








kr 




+ : 


1-.3* 


P.3^5® 


1.8^T 1.2.(8A;r)2 1 . 2 . 3 . ( 8/cr)» 

and for all values of r the fully convergent series 

hi ^2 1,4 yi 

^ = (7 + log ikr) /, (kr) 8,-... 

in which y is Euler’s constant, equal to *5772..., and 

1 + J + . . . -f 1 / w 

In this case the solution of the problem becomes 

2 ._ — l)ka<f>'(ka) 


.( 6 ) 

.(7) 

.( 8 ) 

.(9) 


^ pa^ ^{ka) ' 

^ being defined by (7). In (9) p represents the inertia of the external fluid, 
that of the internal fluid being neglected, while in the correspoiiling formula 
(3) p is the inertia of the internal fluid, that of the external fluid being 
neglected. There would be no difficulty in writing down the analytical 
solution applicable to the more general case where both densities are 
regarded as finite. 

The accompanying Table gives the values of 




.( 10 ) 


1 /o(^) 

to which q in (3) is proportional, and of 




«#>(«) 


corresponding in a similar manner to (9). In the second case we have 

0 (X) = (7 + log ix) /, (X) - 1 - 2 ,— 8, - g, S, - (12) 




x^' (x) * /, (x) + (7 + log ia:) a;/, (x) - ^ <S, - /S, ■ gs . 4» . 6 




On account of the factor (1 - of) both (10) and (11) vanish when a? = 0 and 
when x — l. Beyond ^ = 1, (10), (11) become imaginary, indicating stability. 
It will be seen that when the fluid is internal the instability is a maximum 
between *6 and *7 ; and when the fluid is external, between = *4 and 
a? « *6. That the maximum instability would correspond to a longer wave- 
length in the case of the external fluid might have been expected, in view of 
the greater room available for the flow. The same consideration also explains 
the higher maximum attained by (11) than by (10). 

'* See Uie writinge of Bir G. Stokes; or Theory of Sound, § 341. 
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X 

w 

X ( jp ) 

(10) 

-0(*) 

X 0' ( x ) 

(11) 

00 

10000 

•0000 

•0000 

00 

1-0000 

•0000 

0-1 

1*0025 

•0050 

•0703 

2-4270 

•9854 

•6339 

0*2 

1-0100 

•0201 

•1382 

1-7527 

•9651 

•7233 

0-3 

1-0226 

•0455 

•2012 

1-3724 

•9169 

•7795 

0*4 

1-0404 

•0816 

•2567 

1-1146 

•8738 

•8113 

0*6 

1-0635 

•1289 

•3015 

*9244 

•8283 

•8198 

0*6 

1-0920 

•1882 

•3321 

•7774 

•7817 

•8022 

0*7 

1-1264 

•2603 

•3433 

•6607 

•7363 

•7535 

0*8 

1-1665 

•3463 

•3269 

•5654 

•6894 

•6625 

0-9 

1-2130 

•4474 

•2647 

I -4869 

•6449 

•5017 

1*0 



•0000 

1 


•0000 


In order the better to study the region of the maximum, the following 
additional values have been calculated by the usual bisection formula 

+ »•) + iV (S' + »• - (JP + »)}• 


X 

(10) 


(11) 

•65 

•3406 

•45 

•8186 

•70 

•3433 

•60 

•8198 

•76 

•3397 ‘ 

•55 

•8147 

1 


The value of x for which (10) is a maximum may now be found from 
Lagrange^s interpolation formula. It is 

X = *696» 

corresponding to \=2ttX7r/d? = 4*51 x 2a, (14) 

and agreeing with the value formerly obtained by a different procedure. 

In like manner we get for the value of x giving maximum instability in 
the case of the external fluid, 

ip«*486, 

and \ = 6*48 x 2a (15) 

Some numerical examples applicable to the case of water were given in a 
former paper. It appeared that for a diameter of one millimetre the dis- 
turbance of maximum instability is multiplied one-thousand-fold in about 
one-fortieth of a second of time. This is for the case of internal fluid. If 
the fluid were external^ the amplification in the same time would be more than 
one-million-fold. 
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